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PREFACE. 

The  chapters  relating  bo  the  separate  islands  of  etch 
of  these  groups  are  followed  by  one  on  the  Katun]  BLis- 

tury  of  that  group;  ami  tlie  work  may  thus  be  divided 
into  Jive  parts,  each  treating  of  one  of  the  natural 
divisions  of   the  Archipelago. 

The  first  chapter  is  an  introductory  om-.  on  lea] 

Geography  of  the  whole  region;  and  the  last  is  a  general 
sketch  of  the  Races  of  Mao  in  the  Aiehipel  I  the 

surrounding   (  .       With    this    explanation)    and    a 

t-nce  to  the  Maps  which  illustrate  the  work;  l 

my  readers  will  always  know  where  they  are,  and  in 
what  direction  they  are  going. 

I  am  well  at  my  hook   is   far  too   small 

the  extent  of  the  snbjeotB  it.  touohaa  upon.    It  is  a  op 

a;  bat  so  far  as  it  goes  I   have  endeavoured  to  make 
it  ,iu  accurate  one.     Almost  the  whole  of  tin  o  and 

•  r    portions  were  written    on    ihr  spot,  and    hi 

had  l  tan  •   ■  b  Ihe  cthapte) 

Natural  B  li  as  many  passages  in   ot. 

Of  I  he  work,  lmve  been  written  in  tin     LOpe  of 

interest  in  the  various  questions  connected  with  the  origin 

of  species  aud  their  geographical  distribution,     hi  so 

I  have  been  ahle  to  explain  my  views  in  det.nl; 
while  in  others,  owing  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the 
subject,  I  have  thought,  it  betfc  liiiiH  myself  to  a 

i  iment  of  the  more  interesting  bete  of  Sie  problem, 
whose  solution  is  to  be  found  is  the  principli 
by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  various  works.  The  numerous  Illus- 
trations will,  it  is  believed,  add  much  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  hook.  They  have  been  made  from  my  own 
thee,  from  photographs,  or  from  specimens;  and  such 
subjects  only  have  been  chosen  as  would  really 
the  narrative  or  the  descriptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Walter  and  Henry  Woodbury, 
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Be  acquaintance  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  in 
Java,  for  a  number  of  photographs  of  scenery  and  of 
natives,  which  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  ma 
Mr.  William  Wilson  SaunderB  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 
figure  the  curious  homed  flies;  and  to  Mr.  P&sooe  I 
ntn  indebted  for  a  loan  of  two  of  the  very  rare  Lnngicorns 
h  appear  in  the  plate  of  Borneau  beetles.  All  tin 
other  specimens  figured  art  in  my  own  collection. 

As  the  main  object  of  all  my  jouiueys  was  to  obtain 
specimens  of  natural  history,  both  tor  nay  private  collec- 
tion and  to  supply  duplicates  to  mn  i>  -.  I 
will  give  a  general  statement  of  the  number  of  specimens 
I  collected,  and  which  reached  home  in  good  condition.    I 

iiii.-.c  thai  I  general^  employed  one  or  two 
sometimes  three  Malay  set  id   for 

ars  had  tl  a  young  En  .  Mv. 

Allen.    I  was  just  '■  ■   iy  from 

but  as  I  travelled  about  fourteen  thousand  miles  within 
the  lago,   and    made   sixty   or    seventy   Bepe 

journeys,  each   involving   some  preparation   and   los*   of 
time,  T  d  than    i  really 

pied  in  collecting. 
I  iii  a  collections  amounted  to: 

no 


100 

— 

1.      :    '.llOS. 

8,060 

— 

Hints. 

7><00 

— 

IK 

18,100 

— 

I-  iM.loptXT*. 

83,200 

— 

13.40H 

— 

[BMCtli 

I  ipecimena  of  natural  history. 


It  now  onlj  to  thank  all  those  friends 

to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  asai  tion,    My 

nks  are  more  especially  due  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
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Geographical  Society,  through  whose  valuable  recommen- 
dations I  obtained  important  aid  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  from  that  of  Holland;  and  to  Mr.  William 
Wilson  Saunders,  whose  kind  and  liberal  encouragement 
in  the  early  portion  of  my  journey  was  of  great  service  to 
me.  I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Stevens 
(who  acted  as  my  agent),  both  for  the  care  he  took  of  my 
collections,  and  for  the  untiring  assiduity  with  which  he 
kept  me  supplied,  both  with  useful  information,  and  with 
whatever  necessaries  I  required. 

I  trust  that  these,  and  all  other  friends  wh6  have  been 
in  any  way  interested  in  my  travels  and  collections,  may 
derive  from  the  perusal  of  my  book,  some  faint  reflexion 
of  the  pleasures  I  myself  enjoyed  amid  the  scenes  and 
objects  it  describes. 
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rainea,  ou  the  east.  All  the  great  islands  included 
within  these  limits  are  connected  together  by  innumerable 
smaller  ones,  so  that  no  one  of  them  seems  to  bo  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  rest,  With  bi  ions, 
all  enjoy  an  uniform  and  very  similar  climate,  and  are 
;i  luxuriant  forest  vegetation.  Whether  we 
study  their  form  and  distribution  on  maps,  or  actually 
travel  from  island  to  island,  our  first  impression  will  be 
that  they  form  a  connected  whole,  all  the  parts  of  which 
are  intimately  related  to  each  other. 

E.d-nt  of  the  Archipelago  and  Islands. — The  Malay 
Arcliipelago  extends  for  more  than  4,000  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  1,300  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south,  It.  would  stretch  over  an  expanse  equal  to 
that  of  all  Europe  from  the  extreme  west  far  into  Central 

Ca,  or  would  cover  the  widest  parts  of  South  America, 
and    extend    far    beyond    the    land    into    the   PaciGc    and 
oceans.     It  includes   tlu'ue  islands   larger  than 
;i :  and  in  one  of  them,  Borneo,  the  whole  of 
bb  Isles  might  be  set  down,  and  would  be  sur- 
rounded b   oi  forests.     Hot  though  less 
tshsp    is  probably  larger  than  Borneo.    Sumatra 
St  bo  Great  Britain ;  Java,  Luzon, 
and                  i    each  about  the  size  of  Ireland.    Eighteen 
more  islands  are,  on  the  average,  as   large  as  Jamaica; 

e  than  a  hundred  are  as  laTge  as  the  Isle  of  Wi. 
while  the  isles  and  islets  of  smaller  size  are  inmunerablf. 

The  absolute  extent  of  land  in  the  Archipelago  is  not 
greater   than  ned    by   Western   Europe   front 

o  the  manner  in  which  ih. 
land  i  and  divided,  the  variety  of  its  produc- 

tions is  rather  in  proportion  to  the  immense  surface  over 
U  the  islands  are  spread,  than  to  the  quantity  of  land 

.logical  Contrasts. — One  of  the  chief  volcanic  belts 
npon  the  globe  passes  through  the  Archipelago,  and  pro- 
duces a  striking  contrast  in  the  scenery  of  the  volcanic 
non-volcanic  islands.  A  curving  line,  marked  out 
□ores  of  active  and  hundreds  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
may  be  traced  through  the  whole  length  of  Sumatra  and 
Java,  and  thence  by  the  islands  of  Bali,  Lombock,  Sum- 

b2 
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,    the    Serw&lly    Islands,    Bamla,    Ami- 
iSatclii  in,  Makian,  Tidore.  Tomato. 

bland.    Here  there  isaslij  c.  or 

shift,   of  about  200   miles   to   the   westward,  where   the 
volcanic  belt  again  begins,  in  North  Celebes,  and  passes 


TH«  nnimti    1.1LE*  »*l>  BOKMtU  ON    III   %1MK  ACAUt. 

3ian  and  Saniruir  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  alone;  the 
•ii  Bide  of  which  it  Dononues,  in  a  curving  line,  to 
theil  brum  tbi  bend 

;\\~  this  belt  ai    Bfl  pass  onwards  for  1,000  i 

Q-volcanio  district  to  the  volcanoes  observed  by 
Dampier,  in    16994  on   the  north-eastern   coast   of  New 
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and  can  there  trace  another  volcanic  belt, 

Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  to 
its  of  the  Archipelago, 
whole  region  occupied  by  this  vast  line  of  to] 
iocs,  and  for  a  ce  readth  on  each  side  of  it, 

earthquakes  nre  of  continual  recurrence,  slight  shocks  be 
felt  at  intervals  of  every  few  weeks  or  mouths,  while  ED 

baking  down  whole  villager  and  dou 
or  less  injury  to  life  and  property,  are  sure  to  happen,  in 
one;  almost  every  year.    In 

many  of  ■  La  the  years  of  the  great  earthquakes  form 

.  of  thi    oajl  Lve  inhabitant*,  bj 
i 
and  Uii  r  many  important  events  are  determij 

I  can  only  briefly  allude  to  the  m  rfbJ  eruptions 

that  havi  lace  in  this  region.     In  the  nmouut  of 

■  ty,  mid  in  the  magnitude  of  i! 

they  have  not  been  surpassed  hy  any  upon  record. 

Forty  vii  ■  >-d  by  the  eruption  of  Papanda- 

yongin  Java,  in  1772  wle-n  the  whole  mountain  was  blown 

d  explosions,  and  a  large  lake  left  in  its  plana 

i  in  of  Tornboro  in  Sumbawa,  in  1815. 

royed,  and  the  ashes  darkened  the 

air  m  the  earth  and  sea  for  300  i 

ince  I  quitt  d  thi  c  u 

a  m  rhich  had  been  quiescent  for  more  than  200 

[y  burst  in  ty     The  island  of  Makian. 

•  as,  was  rent  open  in  1646  by  a  violent 

ion,  which  left  a  huge  chasm  on  one  side,  exti  oding 

into   the   heart  of  the  mountain.     It  was,  when    1 

"ii   in  the  BUD 
I  twelve  day  villages.     Oil 

niter  215  :    in- 

n,  it  again  suddenly  hurst  forth  eom- 

altering  the  appear  destroying 

reaterpartof  the  inhabitants,  and  Bending  forth  i 
rues  ol  ashes  as  to  da  e  air  at  Ternate.,  forty 

is  off,  and  to  almost  the  growing 

on  that  and  the  surroun  ads. 

The  island  of  Java  contains  more  volcanoes,  active  and 
extini  .   any  other  known  district  of  equal  extent. 
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They  are  about  forty-rive  in  number,  and  ninny  of  11 
exhibit  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  volcanic  cone  on  a 
large   scale,  single   or  double,  with   entire   or  truncated 
summit*,  and  aver..  KM)  feet  high. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  almost  all  volcanoes 
have  been  slowly  built  up  by  the  accumulation  of  matter 
— mud.  ashes,  and  lava— ejected  by  themselves.  The 
openings  or  craters,  however,  frequently  shift,  their  posi- 
tion; so  that  a  country  may  be  covered  with  a  mo:. 
less  irregular  series  of  hills  in  chains  and  only 

here  and  there  rising  into  lofty  cones,  and  yet  the  whole 
may  be  produced  by  true  volcanic  action.  In  this  manner 
the  greater  part  of  Java  has  been  formed.  Then  has  been 
some  elevation,  especially  on  the  south  here  e.\- 

liffs  of  coral  limestone  are  found;  and  there  may 
be  a  substratum  of  older  stratified  rocks;  but  still  essentially 
Java  i>  volcanic ;  and  that  noble  and  fertile  island — the 
very  garden  of  the  East,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  the 
rieheeti  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  best  governed  tropical 
island  in  the  world — owes  its  very  existence  to  the  same 
intense  volcanic  activity  which  still  occasionally  devastates 
its  surface. 

The  great  island  of  Sumatra  exhibits  in  proportion  to 
its  extent  a  much  smaller  number  of  volcanoes,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  has  probably  a  non-volcanic 
origin. 

To  the  eastward,  the  long  string  of  islands  from  Java, 
passing  by  the  uorth  of  Timor  and  away  to  Banda.  are 
probably  all  due  to  volcanic  action.  Timor  itself  consists 
of  ancient  ^ratified  rocks,  but  is  said  to  have  one  volcano 
near  its  centre. 

Going  northward.  Amboyna.  a  part  of  Bourn,  and  the 
west  end  of  Ceram,  the  north  part  of  Gilolo.  and  all  the 
small  islands  around  it,  the  northern  extremity  of  Celebes, 
and  :  m  and  Sanguir,  are  wholly 

The   Philippine   Archipelago  contains  many   active  and 
extinct  volcanoes,  and  has  probably  been  reduced  to  its 
present  fragmentary  condition  by  subsidences  attending 
icauic  action. 

All  along  this  great  line  of  volcanoes  are  to  be  found 
more   or   less   palpable    signs  of   upheaval   and   denies- 
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sion  of  land.     The  range  of  islands  south  of  Sumatra,  a 
of  the  south  coast  of  Java  and  of  the  islands  east  of 
It,  the  west   and  of  Timor,  portions  of  all  the 

Moluccas,  the  Ke  and  Am  Islands,  Waigiou,  and  the 
le  south  and  east  of  Gilolo,  consist  in  a  great  measure 
of  upraised  coral-rock,  exactly  corresponding  to  that  now 
forming  in  the  adjacent  seas.  In  man}'  places  I  have 
observed  the  unalt<  "l  '  -faces  of  the  elevated  reefs,  with 
great  masses  of  coral  standing  op  in  their  natural  position, 
and  hundreds  of  shells  so  fresh-looking  that  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  they  hud  been  more  than  a  few  years  out 
of  tho  water;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  probable  that  such 
changes  have  occun  in  a  few  centuries. 

The   nnited   lengths   of  these  volcanic  belts   is  about 

h  of  the  entire  cireumJexence  of 

the  globe.    Their  B  about  fifty  miles;   but,  for  a 

space  of  two  hundred  on  each  side  of  (jhexQ,  evidences  of 

subterranean  action  are  to  be  found  in  recently  elevj 

oral-rock,  ur  in  barrier  coral-reefs,  indicating  recent  sub- 

-•nce.     In  the  very  centre  or  focus  of  the  great  curve 

island  of  Borneo,  in  wl. 
volcanic  ail  ion  has  yet  been  observed, 
end  where  earthquakes,  ristio  of  the  surround- 

ing regions,   arc   entirely   unknown.    The  equally   largi 
Guinea  occupies  another  q 
ii  no  sign  of  volcanic  action  has  yet  been  discovered, 
h  the  exception  of  the  eael  1  of  its   north 

peni>  ily-ehaned  island  of  C.viebes 

is  also  entirely  free  from  vol.  is  some 

reason  to  believe  that  the  volcanic  portion  has  once  formed 
a  separate   island     The    Malay  Peninsula  is  also   non- 
inic. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  division  of  the  Archipelago 
Id  therefore  be  into  qn  and  volcanic  regions, 

fc,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  such  a  division 
i.iond  to  some  differences  iu  the  character  of 
•.egetatiou  and  the  forms  of  life.     This  is  the  case, 
however,  to  a  very  limited  extent;  and  we  shall  presently 
that,  although  this  development  of  subterranean  fires 
is  on  a  scale, — has  piled  up  chains  of  ni-niiitains 

ten  or  twelve  thousaud.feet  high — has  broken  up  conti- 
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nents  and  rm  tgUmda  from  the  ocean, — yet  it  has 

rII  tin:  character  ox  a  recent  nction,  which  has  not 
succeeded  in   obliterate  traces   of  a  more  am 

I  lend  and  water. 

Contra  =  Iv  upon  the 

tit   ;iinl  surrounded  by  Bxtensive  oceans,   it  i.s  not 
■rising  that  the   vi  ilanda   of  the   Archipe 

should  be  almost  .  slothed  with,  a  forest  v. 

from  the  level  of  the  sen  to  the  summits  of  the  lot 
n  tains.      This  is   the,   general   rule.      Sumatra,   New 

ea  and  the  Moluccas,  and 
:  and  Celebes,  are  all  forest 
ries,  except  u  few  small  and  unimportant  tracts,  due 
in  some  oases,  to  anoierj  ration  oract 

To  this,  however,  there  is  one  important  <■ 
in  the  island  ul  Timor  and  all  the  smaller  ialande  around 
it,  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  forest  suoh  bb  arista  in 
the  other  i.-l.  this  character  extends  in  a  lesser 

degree  to  Flores,  Sumbawa,  Lombock,  and  Bali. 

La  Timor  the  most  common  trees  are  Eucalypti  of 
several  species,  bo  characteristic  of  Australia,  with  sandal- 
wood, acacia,  and  other  sorts  in  less  abundance,  These 
are  scatt<  mtry  more  or  less  thickly,  but 

us  tn  deserve  the  name  of  a  forest.  Coarse  ami 
ity  grasses  grow  beneath  them  on  the  inure  barren 
,  and  a  luxuriant  herbage  in  the  ities. 

In  the  islands  between  Timor  and  Java  there  is  often  a 
more  thickly  wooded  country,  abounding  m  thorny  and 
prickly  trees.    These  seldom  reach 
during  the  force  of  the  dry  season  i 

men  leaves,  allowing  the  ground  beneath  them  to 

he  parch,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  damp, 

gloomy,  ever-venlant  forests   Of  the  Other   islam  Is.     This 

peculiar  chan  ads  in  a  ee  to  the 

i insula  of  Celebes  and  the  east  end  of  Java, 

is  most  probably  owi  m:    proximity  of  Australia. 

mii,  which  Lasts  for  about  two-thirds 

of  the  year  (from  March  to  November),  blowing  over  the 

northern  pan  ntry,  produces  a  degree  of  heat 

.■••Inch  assimilates  the  vegetation  and  ph] 

>ecL  of  the  adjacent  islands  to  its  own.    A  little  further 
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at   and   the   Ke  Inlands,  a  moister 
rails,  the  south-east  winds  blowing  from  the 
Pat  -tic  through  Torres  Straits  and  over  the  damp  ton 
of  New  Guinea,  and  as  a  consequence  i  .  list  is 

clothed  with  verdure  to  its  very  summit.     Further  west 
in,  as  the  same  dry  winds  blow  over  a  wider  and 
:>,  they  have  time  to  absc 
ad   we  accordingly  find   the   island    of 
possessin  l  nd  less  i  safe,  till  in  the  extreme 

all   the  j 
round,  and  the  mountains  ry  where  clot! 

forests  oi  ce, 

pth  of  Sea. — It  was  first  pointed  out  by 
hit  Earl,  in  a  paper  read  before  Q 
Geographical    Society   in    1845,   and   sul-seuui-ntly    in   a 
be  i'hysical  Geography  of  South-Eat 

>■">,  tlutt  a  shallow  sea  oew 
the  great  islands  of  Sum&1  od   Borneo 

with  inent,  with  which    t ! ..  i r  iialni.il  pro- 

ductions gene  «d  ; 

i  New  i :-  at  islands 

1    \>v  the  presence  of 
mar- 

radical  i  i  it  the 

ipclago,  and  by  following  it  out  in   detail   I   have 

aong 
the  islands,  which  shall  so  divid 

bile  the  other  shall  no  li  only 

Im>    i  Au stralia.      I    term    tl 

Jii<1  -Malayan  divisions  of 

Archipel  I  Map.) 

36  of    Mr.    Earl's 
pani  i  he  maintains  the  former 

a  as  an  importanl 
bis  '  [dwell  mainly  on  their  long  continued 

nation     Notwithsi  ami  other  unporl 

n    i-,  bo  biro  in-1  the 

merit  of  first  indicating  the  dii  lago 

ad  an  Asi  ion,  w  hi  h   il 

been    my  good   fortune  to    establish   by   more   detailed 
observations, 
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Contrasts  in  '  ProdutHont, — To  lend  the 

importance  of  tins  class  of  facts,  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  former  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  results  arrived  at  by  geologists  and  naturalists 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  living  things  OS  the  BOl&ee  of  the  earth  is  mainly 
the  result  of  the  last  series  of  changes  thai  It  has  under- 
gone. Geology  teaches  us  that  the  surface  of  the  lano 
and  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  is  everywhere 
slowly  changing.     It  further  teaches  us  thi 

of  life    which    inhabit    that   surface    have,    during    e\ 
period  of  which  we  possess  any  record,  been  also  slowly 
changing. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  say  anything  about  how 
either  of  those  changes  took  place  ;  as  to  that,  opinions 
may  differ;  but  as  to  the  fact  that  the  changes  them:-: 
have  occurred,  from  the  earliest  geological  ages  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  are  still  going  on,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Every  BUOceSi  i  turn  of  sedi- 
ment I  ,  sand,  or  gravel,  is  a  proof  that  changes  of 
level  have  tak  id  the  different  i  i  animals 
and  plants,  whose  remains  are  found  in  t) 
prove  that  corresponding  changes  did  occur  in  the  organic 
world. 

Taking,  therefore,  these  two  series  of  changes  for  granted, 

most  of   the  present  peculiarities  and  anomalies  in    the 

i  i  button  of  species  maybe  directly  traced  to  them.     In 

our  own  islands,  with  a  very  few  trifling  exceptions,  every 

quadruped,  bird,  reptile,  insect,  and  plant,  is  found  . 

be  adjacent  continent.  In  the  s--nmll  islands  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica,  there  are  some  quadrupeds  and  insects, 
and  many  plants,  quite  peculiar.  In  Ceylon,  more  closely 
connected  to  India  than  Britain  is  to  Europe,  many 
animals  ami  plants  are  different  from  those  found  in  India, 
and  peculiar  to  the   island.     In    the  G  Islands, 

almost  every  indigenous  living  thin  _  to  them, 

though  closely  resembling  other  kinds  found  in  thi  Dearest 
parts  of  the  American  continent 

Most  naturalists  now  admit  that  these  facts  can  onlv 
be  explained  by  the  greater  or  less  lapse  of  time  since 
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the  islands  u.  tll  from  beneath  the  ocean,  or  were 

separated  from  the  land  ;  and  this  will  be  generally 

(trough  ool  always)  iudicatcd  by  the  depth  of  the  inter- 
vening sea.  rmous  thickneaa  of  ninny  marine 
deposits   through  .  that   subsidencs  has 

a    continued    (with   intermitting    periods    oi 
dnring  epochs  of  immense  duration.    The  depth  of  sou 
prod  such  subsidence  will  therefore  generally  be 

a  nt(  tame  ,  and  in  like  manner  the  change  which 

uic    forms   hnve    undergone   is   a   i  of  time. 

When  we  make  proper  allowance  for  (he  continued  in- 
troduction of  new  animals  and  plants  from  surrounding 
countries,  by  those  natural  means  of  dispersal  which  have 
been  so  well  explained  by  Sir  Charles  Lyoll  and  Mr. 
Darwin,  it  is  remarkable  hens  closely  these  two 
correspond.  Britain  is  separated  from  the  continent  by 
a  very  shallow  sea,  and  only  in  a  very  fa  OUT 

animals  or  plants  begun  to  show  a  difference  from  the 
corresponding  soies.    Coral  Sardinia) 

divided  from  Italy  by  a  much  deeper  sea 
greater  difference  in  their  organic  tonus.  rated 

from  Yucatan  by  a  wider  and  deeper  strait,  differs  more 
markedly,  so  that  most,  of  its  productions  are  of  dis;  i 
and  peculiar  species ;    while    Madagascar,  divided    from 

I  channel  three  hundred  miles  wide,  : 
sesses  so  many  peculiar  features  as  to  indicate  separation 
at  a  very  remote  antiquity,  or  even  to  render  it  doubtful 
whether   the    two    countries    have    ever    been    absolutely 

Returning  now  to  the  Malay  Archipelago,  we  find  that 

expanse  of  sea  which  divides  .lava,  Sumatra, 

and  Borm  r  and  from  Malacca  and  Siam, 

.  shallow  that  ships  can  anchor  in  any  part  of  it,  since 

it  rarely  in  depth  ;  and  If  we  go 

far  as  the  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms,  we  shall  include  the 

Philippine  Islands  aud   Bali,  east  of  Java.      11,  therefore, 

these  islands  have  been  separated  from  each  other  and 

the  con: incut  hy   subsidence  of  the  intervening  frael 

land,  we  should  conclude  that  the  separation  has  been 

■■■  recent,  tb  to  which  the  land 

has  subsided  is  bo  small.     It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
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real  chain  of  active  \  ttra  ami  J 

furnishes  us  with  a  BUffioL  for  such  subsidence, 

since  the  enormous  masses  of  matter  They  have  thrown 
out  won Ul  take  away  the  foundations  of  the   -k:  rounding 
■t ;    and  this  may  be  the  true  explanation   of  the 
often-noticed  fact,  that  ifoanie  cliaiiis  are 

v-  neat  the  sea.  The  subsidence  they  produce  around 
them  will,  in  time,  mate  ■■■  a,  if  one  dues  not  already 
exist. 

But  it  is  when  we  eXfl  te  zoology  of  these  countries 

that  we  find   what   W6   DJ0S1    require1  -e  fa  very 

striking  character  thai  at  islands  must  have  once 

formed  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  could  on 
separated  at  a  very  recent  :  I  epoch.     The  elephant 

ami  tapir  of  Sumatra   and    Borneo,  the   rhinoceros  of 

Sumatra  and  thfl  pedes    of  Java,  the  wild  cattle 

of  Borneo  and  the  kind  long  .  to  ha  peculiar  to 

Java,  are  now  all  known  t<>  inhabit  some  part  or  other 
of  Southern  Asia.  None  of  these  large  animals  could 
possihly  !  "d  over  the  arms  of  the  868  now 

separate  these  count rieSj  and  their  presence  plainly  indi- 
cates that  a  land  a  <a  must  have  exist" 
the  origin  of  the  species.     Among  the  smaller  mammals 

•usiderable  portion  are  common  to  each  island  and 
couth  al  changes  that  must 

occurred  during  tlie  breaking  op  and  subsidi 

tisive  regti  a  led  to  the  extinction  of  some  in 

or  more  of  the  islands,  and  in  sonic  cast  i  .ems 

bo  have  been  time  for  a  change  of  speciea  to  h 
Birds  and  insects  illu 
for    every    family,    and    almost    every    genus    of    ti 
ips  found  in  any  of  the  islands,  occurs  also  on  the 
ic   continent,  and  in   a  great  number  of  cases  the 
species  are  exact!  the 

best  means  ••.  ming  the   law  of  distribution ;    for 

though  at  first  shzht  it  would  appear  that  the  watery 
boundaries  which  keep  out  the  land  quadrupeds  could  be 
easily  passed  over  by  birds, yet  practically  it  is  nut  so; 
for  if  we  leave  out  the  aquatic  tribes  which  are  | 
eminently  wanderers,  it  is  found  that  the  others  (and 
especially  the  l'asseres,  or  true  perch  in-- birds,  w  Inch  form 
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the  vast  majority)   are   generally  as  strictly  limited    by 
of  the  sea  as  are  quadrupeds  themselves. 
unosg  the  islands  of  which  I  am  now 
king,   it  is   a   rev  i.iva   possesses 

numerous  biril-  which  never  pass  over  to  Sumatra 
they  are  separated  by  a  strait  only  fifteen  miles  wide  and 
with  islands  in  mid-channel.     Java,  in  fact, possesses  I 
birds  and  insects  peculiar  to  itself  than  either  Sumatra 
or  !  I       vouli!  indicate  that  it  was  ea 

d  from  the  continent;    next  in  oxgani< 
ity  is  Borneo,  while  Sumatra  is  bo 
in  all  its  animal  forms  with  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
that  we  may  safely  conclude  it   to  have  been  the  most 
:         i       be)  ■       and 
The  general  result  therefore  at  which  we  arrive  is,  that 
the  mis  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Bor 

in  their  natural  productions   the   adjacent  parts  ol 

;.-    much    as    such 
districts  could  be  todoev  11  formed 

and  iliis  cloei    ret  a,  joined  with 

the  fact  of  the  wide  extent  of  sea.  wbioh   -■■  ihem 

inifoi  aly  and  remarkably   BhaHow,  and   lastly, 
ranee  of   vole. 
Strmatra  and  Java,  which  have  poured  out  I 
of    subte  ;  lit    up    extensive 

thus  furu 
arallel  line  of  aunaidenoc — all  lead 
ion  that 

extended   far   beyond 
i  nt  limit  '  lie 

. I  probably  reach- 
ing8i  linfl  of  soundings. 

uds  agree  in   many  respec 
lands,  but  present  some  anomalies.. 
wbi< 

earb  \    and    have    sim  bO    many 

revol 

rtion  of 

ball  find  that  all  the  islands  from 

Celebes  and  '  I  exhibit  almost  as  close  a 

resemblance  to  Australia  and  New  Guinea  as  the  "Western 
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Islands  do  to  Asia.  It  is  well  known  that  the  natural 
motions  of  Australia  differ  from  those  of  Asia  more 
than  those  of  any  of  the  four  ancient  quarters  of 
world  differ  from  each  other.  Australia,  in  fact,  stands 
alone:  it  possesses  no  apes  or  monkeys,  no  cats  or  tigers, 
wolves,  bears,  or  hyenas;  no  deer  or  antelope,  sheep  or 
oxen;  no  elephant,  horse,  .squirrel,  or  rabbit;  none,  in 
short,,  of  those  i.imili.ir  I v]K'.-  of  quadruped  which  are  met 
with  ia  every  Other  part  of  the  world.  Instead  of  those, 
it  ha  Dials  only,  kangaroos  and  opossum::    WOID 

and  the  duck-billed  Platypus.     In  birds  it  is  almost  as 
peculiar.      It   has  no  woodpeckers    and    no    pheasants, 
[lies  which  exist  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
instead  of  them  it  has  the.  mound-making  brush-turl 
the  honeysuckers,  the  cool  aid  the  brush-toil' 

lories,  which  are  found  nowhere  else,  Upon  the  globe.     Ail 
a  striking  peculiarities  are  found  also  in  those  islands 
which    form  the  Austro- Malayan  division  of    the   Av 

ago. 

The  great  contrast  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Archipelago  is  nowhere  so  abruptly  exhibited  as  on  pass- 
ing from  the  island  of  Bali  to  that  of  Lombock,  where  the 
two  regions  are  in  closest  proximity.  In  Bali  we  have 
baibet&j  fruit- thrushes,  and  woodpeckers ;  on  passing  over 
to  Lombock  these  are  seen  no  mure,  but  we  Lave  abund- 
ance of  cockatoos,  honeysiu  bra  ih-ti  .  Idch 
are  equally  unknown  in  Bali,1  or  any  island  further  west. 
The  strait  is  here  fifteen  mdey  wide,  so  that  we  may  pass 
in  two  hours  from  one  great  division  of  the  earth  to 
another,  differing  as  essentially  in  their  annual  life  as 
Earope  does  from  America  If  we  travel  from  Java  or 
Borneo  to  Celebes  or  the  Moluccas,  the  difference  is  still 
more  striking.  In  the  first,  the  forests  abound  in  monkeys 
of  many  kiuds,  wild  cats,  deer,  civets,  and  otters,  and 
numerous  varieties  of  squirrels,  are  constant 
In   the  latter  none  of  these  occur;   but  thi             QSUe- 

is  almost  the  only  terrestrial  mammal  • 
except  wild  pigs,  which  are  found  in  all  the  islands, 

1  I  was  inforniod,  however,  that  there  wore  a  few  cockatoos  at  one  spot 
on  tin-  »'• !  of  Bali,  thowiog  l.lut  the  iuterniingLuig  of  the  produotUM ol 

these  ulttuds  u  now  guiujj  i>u. 
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deer  (which  have  probably  been  recently  Introduced)  in 
Celebes  and  the  Moluccas,  The  birds  which  are  most 
uhui:  Western  Islands  are  woodpeckers,  barbate, 

.>us,  fruit-thrush cs,  and  leaf-thrashes:  they  are  seen 
daily,  and  fonn  the  great  ornithological  features  of  the 
country-      I>!  mds   these   are  absolutely 

ackers  and  small  lories  being  the  most 
common  birds;  bo  that  the  naturalist  feels  himself  in  a 
new  world,  and  can  hardly  realize  that  he  has  passed  from 
the  one  region  to  the  other  in  a  few  days,  without  <?v<ir 
being  nut  .  of  land. 

The  inference  that  we  must  draw  from  these  facts  is 
undoubti  I   the   whole   of    the   islands   eastwards 

beyond  Java  and  Borneo  do   essentially  form   a  part  of 
a  former  Australian  or  Pacific  continent,  although  some 
of  them  may  never  have  been  actually  joined  to  it.     This 
ave  been  broken  up  not  only  before  the 
•ern  Islands  were  am  A.-iu,  but  probably 

tush-eastern  portion  of  Asia  was 
raised  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  for  a  great  part  of 
the  land  of  Borneo  and  Java  is  known  to  b  ically 

of  quite  recent  formation,  while  the  very  great  difference 
of  a  also,  between  the 

tactions  of  the  Ea  Islands  and  Australia, 

as  well  as  the  great  depth  of  the  sea  nuv.  ing  them, 

all  point  to  a  comparatively  long  period  of  isolation. 
It  is  ii  oba  rye  Eunon  hem* 

ft  intimates  a  recent  laml- 

The   Aro    [elands,   Mysol,  and  Waigion,  as 

wirll  as  Jobie.  agree  with  New  Guinea  in  th  tea  of 

mammalia  and  biids  much  more  closely  than  they  do  with 

.Moluccas,  and  we  find  that  they  are  all  united  to  .' 
Gain  sea.     Iu  fact,  the  100-fathom  line 

tainea  marks  out  accurately  the  range  of  the 
lirds. 

r  tii  be  noted — and  this  is  a  very  interesting 

point  in  connexion  with  theories  of  the  dependence  of 

>rms  of   I  conditions — that  tins 

iion  of  tli  into  two  regions  characterised 

then?  natural  productions,  does 

way   correspond    to   the    main    physical    or 
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climntal  divisions  of  the    surface.     The  great  volcanic 

i  runs  i1m->  ugh  both  parte;  ■'■■are  to  produce  no 

effect  in  assimilating   than  productions.     Borneo  closely 

tuinea  not  only  iu  its  vast  size  an  I 
freedom   from  volcanoes,  but  in  its  variety  of  gcologica 

structure,  its  uniformity  of  climate,  w  al  as] 

of  the  forest  vegetation  that  clothes  its  surface.  The 
Moluccas  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Philippines  in  their 
volcanic  .stiiK.-f in<  .11  ••me  fertility,  their  luxuriant 

forests,  ami  than  frequent  earthquakes;  and  Bali 
east  end  of  Java  has  a  climate  almost  as  dry  and  a  soil 
almost  as  arid  as  that  of  Timor.    Yet  between  these  cor- 
responding groups  of  islands,  constructed  as  it  were  after 
the  Bail]  ted   to   the   same   climate,  and 

bathed  bj  the  Bame  oceans,  there  exists  the  grea 
siLle  contrast  when  we  compare  their  animal  productions. 
Nowhere  does  the  ancient  doctrine— that  differences  or 
similarities  in  the  various  forma  of  life  that  inhabit  dil'- 
uutiics  am  due  to  corresponding  physical  dif- 
ferences Of  similarities  in  the  countries  themM  Ives — meet 
with  so  direct  and  palpable  a  contradiction.  Borneo  and 
New  Guinea,  as  alike  physically  as  two  distinct  countries 
can  be,  are  zoologically  wide  as  the  poles  asunder ;  while 
Australia,  with  its  dry  winds,  its  open  plan  -tony 

deserts,  and  its  temperate  climate,  yet  produces  birds  and 

fa  are  closely  related  to  those  inhal 
the  •  luxuriant  forests  which  ever 

the  oi  New  Guinea. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  olearlj  the  meana  by  which 
1  suppose  this  great  contrast  has  been  brought  about,  let 
us  consider  n  aid  occur  if  two  si 

divisions  of   :  b  were,  by  uatui'al  means,  brough 

into  proximity.  No  two  parte  of  the  world  differ  so 
radically  in  their  productions  as  Asia  and  Australia,  but 
the  mil'  ■  1.1  America  u  also 

it,  and  these  two  regions  wiM  well  serve  to  lllns- 

Q  we  are  considering.     On  the  one  side 
we  have  baboons  ties; 

idex-monfo  tapirs,   ant-eaters, 

sloths;  while  among   birds,  the  hornbUls,  tin.' 
orioles,  ami  honeysuckcrs  of  Africa  contrast 
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the  toucans,  re,  and   humming-birds    of 

Now   let   us   ei  iihj  (what   it    i-    very 

or  in  tuttiiv  ages)  that  i  slow  uphe 
of  ti  at  the 

same  time  eanliquiko-sliocks  and  volcanic  i  i  the 

land  should  ised  volumes  of  sediment  to  be 

pom  '    !i>    tin  so  that  the   two  continents 

should  gradually  out  by  the  addition  of  newly- 

fomv  ■  and  the  ee  the  Atlantic  which  now 

a  to  an  ami  of  the  sea  a  few  hundred 
w  ide.    At  bo  be 

upheaved  in  mid'ohftnnelj  and,  aa  the  subterranean  !  n 

I  their  p 
islands  would  sometimes  become  i 
with  the  haul  on  one  side  01  Other  of 
other  times  again  be  separated  from  it.     Se1 
won!  ;',  at  another  won) 

.'ii  up  again,  till  at  last,  utter  many 
•  might  hs 
of  islands  filling  up  the  ocean  channel  of  the  A 
who  and   arrangement  we   o 

nothing  to  tell  us  which  had  been  connected  with  Africa 
li  with  aimals  aa  in- 

I  inds  would] 

er  historj ,      Oi    thosi 
id  evei  part   of  the  South  Ameri 

old  be  sure  to  find  such  common  birds 

and  humming-hiri  ome 

eculiar  American   quadrupeds  ;    wlule   on   those 

borabilli 
and  bun  would   i  be  round.     S 

a  te  iiiinents,  and 

certain  amount  of  mixture  in  its 
IB  to   have    been   the   i 
and  the  Philip]  I  her 

mi  suidi    . 

Lombock,  might  each  exhibit,  nn  almost  un 

of  the  continents  of  which  thej 
directly  ox  indirectly  once  formed  u  part. 
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In  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  have,  I  believe,  a  case 
exactly  parallel  to  that  which  I  have  here  supp  We 

have  indications  of  a  vast  continent,  with  a  peculiar  fauna 

tlora,  having  been  gradually  and  irregularly  bn 
up;  the  island  of  Cell  >bably  marking  its  fiuti 

westwan  -I  winch  waa  a  wide  ocean, 

•In    same  tiii  .ppeare  to  have  been  extending  its 

limits  in  a  south-east  direction,  first  iu  an  nnbroki 
then  separated  into  islands  as  we  now  see  it,  and  ah 
coming  into  actual  contact  with  the  scattered  fragments  of 
the  great  southern  land. 

From  tliis  uutliue  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  evident  how 
important  an  adjunct  Natural  History  is  to  Geol> 
only    in    interpreting    ttio    fragments    of  extl  mala 

found  in  I  QBt,  but  m  determining  past  chai 

in  the  surface  whicli  have  left  no  geological  record,  i 
certainly  a  wonderful  and  unexpected  fact,  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  birds  and  insects  should 
enable  us  to  map  out  lands  and  continental  which  dis- 
ared  beneath  tne  ocean  long  before  the  earliest  tra- 
ditions of  the  human  race.  Wherever  the  geologist  can 
explore  the  earth's  surface,  he  can  read  mm  I  past 

history,  and  can  determine  approximately  its  latest  mi 
ments  above  and  below  the  sea-level ;  but  wherever  oceans 
and  seas  now  extend,  he  can  do  nothing  but  te  or 

the  very  limited  data  afforded  by  the  depth  of  the  waters 
Here  the  naturalist  steps  in,  and  enables  him  to  iill  up 
gap  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  .:]u<  i  objects  of  my  travels  was  to  obi 
lence  of  this  nature  ;  and  my  search  after  such  evidence 
has  been  rewarded  by  great  success,  bo  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  trace  out  with  some  probability  the  past 
changes  which  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
b  has  undergone.  It  may  be  thought  1  il  ii  facts  and 
generalization  iven,  would  have  been  more  appro- 

priately placed  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning 
of  a  narrative  of  the  travels  which  supplied  the  facts.  In 
some  cases  this  might  he  so,  but  I  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  give  such  an  account  as  I  desire  of  the  natural 
iv  of  the  numerous  islands  and  groups  of  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  without  constant  reference  to  these  gene- 
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relizations  which  add  so  much  to  their  interest     Having 

:  the  subject,  I  shall  be  .1  i>le  to 
w   how  thi  an   be  applied   to   the 

iiids  of  a  group  as  to  the  whole  Are] 
aud   iiiake  my   account   of  the   many  new  and  cm 
animals  which   inhabit  them  both   more  interesting  aud 
more  instructive  than  if'  treated  as  mere  isola: 

Contracts  of  Roots. — Before  I  had  ai  1  lie  couvictiou 

that  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  Ai 
belonged  to  distinct  primary  regions  of  the  earth,  I  hod 
been  led  to  group  the  natives  ol  the  Archipelago  onder 

In  thu  I  differed  from  most 
its  who  bad  before  written  on  the  robjeot;  for 
it  had  been  the  almost  universal  custom  to  follow  William 
von  Hun  1  !.    :i  classing     11  the  Oceanic 

races  as  modifications   of   one  on   >soon 

ahow  that  Malays  and 

radically  in  every  physical,  mental,  and  moral  character ; 
and    more   detailed    research,  continued  it   years, 

satisfied  me  that  und  t  these  I  -hole 

lee  of  the  M;i!ny  Archipelago  and    Polyi 
could  be  classified.      On  drawing  the   U  I     wfal   h 

e  races,  it  is  found  to  come  near  to  that  which  di 
the  zoological  regions,  hut  son  of  it ;  a 

instance  which   appears  to    me   very  significant  of 
the   same  causes   having   influenced   the  distribution   of 

:  that  hai  othei  an 

forma, 

reason  w]  ily  the  same  line  does  not  limit 

lwth  is  sufficiently  intelligible.      Man  has  mcaus  of  tru- 
ing the  possess;    and   a 
superior  race   has  power  to  press  nut  or  ftssimilan 

iiar  one.  1  terprise  and  higher  civili- 

sation of  the  Mai  have  enabled  them  to  overrun 

a  portion  of  the   adjacent  region,   in  which   they   have 
entirely  supplanted  the  indigeo  I   it.  ever 

poss!  read  much  of  their    I 

ind   their  customs  far  over 
tic,  into  islands  where  they  have  but  E  1    not 

at  all,  modified  the  physical   or  moral  chftracteriBtios  of 

C2 
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I  believe,  therefore,  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  various 
islands  can  be  grouped  either  with  the  Malays  or  the 
Papuans;  and  that  these  two  have  no  traceable  affinity 
to  each  other.  I  believe,  further,  that  all  the  races  east  of 
the  line  I  have  drawn  have  more  affinity  for  each  other 
than  they  have  for  any  of  the  races  west  of  that  line ; — 
that,  in  fact,  the  Asiatic  races  include  the  Malays,  and  all 
have  a  continental  origin,  while  the  Pacific  races,  including 
all  to  the  east  of  the  former  (except  perhaps  some  in  the 
Northern  Pacific),  are  derived,  not  from  any  existing  con- 
tinent, but  from  lands  which  now  exist  or  have  recently 
existed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  preliminary  obser- 
vations will  enable  the  reader  better  to  apprehend  the 
importance  I  attach  to  the  details  of  physical  form  or 
moral  character,  which  I  shall  give  in  describing  the 
inhabitants  of  many  of  the  islands. 


CHAPTER  H 

SINGAPORE. 

(a  sketch  of  the  towx  and  i8land  as  seen  during  several  visits 
from  1854  to  1862.) 

FEW  places  are  more  interesting  to  a  traveller  from 
Europe  than  the  town  and  island  of  Singapore,  fur- 
nishing, as  it  does,  examples  of  a  variety  of  Eastern  races, 
and  of  many  different  religions  and  modes  of  lifa  The 
government,  the  garrison,  and  the  chief  merchants  are 
English ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  Chinese, 
including  some  of  the  wealthiest  merchants,  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  interior,  and  most  of  the  mechanics  and 
labourers.  The  native  Malays  are  usually  fishermen  and 
boatmen,  and  they  form  the  main  body  of  the  police.  The 
Portuguese  of  Malacca  supply  a  large  number  of  the  clerks 
and  smaller  merchants.  The  Klings  of  Western  India  are 
a  numerous  body  of  Mahometans,  and,  with  many  Arabs, 
are  petty  merchants  and  shopkeepers.  The  grooms  and 
washermen  are  all  Bengalees,  and  there  is  a  small  but 
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highly  respectable  class   of  Parsee  merchants.      Besides 

ambers  ai  Javanese  sailors  and  domestic 

.is  well  as  traders  from  Celebes,  Bali,  and  many 

mds  of  the  Archipelago.    The  baxbonr  is  crowded 

.  men-of-war  and  trading  vessels  oi  European 

and  hundreda  of  Malay  praus  and  Chinese  junks, 

from  vessels  of  sei  eral  hundred!  tons  barthen  down  to  little 

ug  boats  i  iid  the  town  com- 

iidsomc  public  buildings  and  ohurohes,  Malmine- 

inosques,  Hindoo   tea*]  inese  joss-houses,  good 

ild    One 
ma   bazaars,  aud  Ion-  of  Chinese  and 

mspicuoua  of  (be  various  kinds  of 
pie  in  Singapore,  ami  those  winch  most   atl 

and 
sant  acti.  y  much  the  ap 

of  a  town  in  Chin  •  bant  is  genu 

with  an  i  Iness-like 

.    lie  wears  the  same  style  of  clothing  (Ion 
ek,  and  blue  or  black  trousers)  as  the  meanest  mjolic:, 
but  of  Jiner  materials,  and  is  always  clean  and  i  i 
Ids  i  i  with  red  silk  hangs  down  to  his  b 

He  I  arehouse  or  shop  in  bra  o  and  a  good 

rv.     He  keeps  a  fine  horse  and  gig,  and 
.v  be  si  eu  id  1" 

enjoy  the  cool  breeze.     lie  is  rieh,  he  owns  several  n 

and  trading  schooners,   he   lends   money  at  high 
ity,  he  ma  I 

In  the  I  ie  handle  nail  shops  in 

which  a  Uii;  tion  of  h 

goods  are  to  be  found,  and  where  many  thj 

iderfully  a   penny 

each,  white  cotton  thread  at  four  balls  for  a  b  i 

and 
man  eu  cheap  or  cheaper  than   von  can 

The  shopkeeper  good- 

natured  .   be  u  everything  he  has,  and  does 

nothing.     Be  bates  a  H 
bat  not  so  much  as  the  Klings,  who  almost  always  ask 
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twice  what   they  are  willing  to  tah  ni  buy  a  few 

things  of  him,  he  will  speak  to  you  afterwards  every  time 
you  peaa  hia  shop,  asking  you  to  walk  in  And  sit  down,  or 
take  a  cup  ol  wonder  how  he  can  get  &  living 

when  articles.     The  tailors 

sit  at  a  m  one;  and  both  they  and  the  Bl 

makers  work  well  and  cheaply.     The  barbers  have  plenty 
to  do.  shaving  heads  and  cleaning  ears ;  for  which  latter 
iliiv  have  a  great  array  of  little  i\\ 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths.    The  f< 
make  coiiius  and  highly  painted  and  decorated  clo. 
boxes.    The  latter  are  mostly  gnn-mal  bore  the 

barrels  of  guns  by  hand,  out  of  solid  bars  of  iron.  At 
this  tedious  operation  they  may  be  sec  and 

i  manage  to  finish  off  a  gun  with  a  tlint  lock 
handsomely.  All  about  the  streets  ate  sellers  of  water, 
tables,  fruit,  soup,  and  agar-agar  (a  jelly  made  of  sea- 
woed)i  who  have  many  cries  as  unintelligible  M  those  of 
London.  Others  cany  a  portable  cooking-apparatus  on  a 
pole  balanced  by  a  table  at  the  other  end,  and  sen 
a  meal  of  ahelL&h,  rice,  and  vegetables  for  two  or  three 
halfpence  ;  while  coolies  and  boatmen  waiting  to  be  hired 
are  everywhere  to  be  met  with. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  the  Chinese  cut  down  forest 
trees  in  the  i  w  them  up  iuto  plan 

cultivate   vegetables,  which  they  bring   to  market ;  ant 
they  grow   pepper  and  gambir,   which    form    important. 
■  f  export     Ti.     i  nits  have  estabH 

-:ons  among  those  inland  Chinese,  which  seem  very 
.  ssfuL     1  r  several  weeks  at  a  time  with  the 

missionary  at  liukit-tima,  ebon  of  the  island, 

y  churcli  has  been  built  and  there  are  about 
300  OOttVOita  "While  there.  I  met  a  missionary  «  ho  had  just 
arriv»*d  from  Tonquin.  where  he  had  been  living  for  many 
years    The  Jesuits  still  do  then  is  of  old. 

In  Cochin  China.  Tonquin,  and  China,  where  all  Christian 
teachers  are  obliged  t.  frn  in  secret,  and  are  liable  to 
persecution,  expulsion,  and  sometimes  death,  every  pro- 
vince, even  those  farthest  in  the  interior,  has  a  permanent 
Jesuit  mission  establishment,  constantly  kept  up  by  fresh 
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■spirants,  wlio  are  taught  the  languages  of  the  countries 

ting  to  at  Penang  or  Singapore.      In  China 

there  ar>  be  near  a  million  converts ;  in  Tonquin 

China,  mon  half  a  million.     One  secret 

i  »  of  these  missions   is  the  rigid  economy 

tised  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds.    A  missionary 

is  allowed  about  30/.  a  year,  on  which  lie  lives  in  whatever 

coun'  may  be     TI113  renders  it  possible  to  support  a 

large  number  of  missionaries  with  vary  limited   mi 

ing  their  teachers  living  in  poverty 

with  none  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  convinced  that 

1  ere  in  what  they  teach,  and  bav  given 

•up  home  and  friends  and  wise  and  safety,  )"i  the  good  of 
others.  No  wonder  they  make  converts,  for  Hi  must  be 
to  the  poor  people  among  whom  they 
inr  to  have  a  man  among  them  to  win. in  they  can  go 
in  any  trouble  or  distress,  who  will  comfort  &e 
them,  who  vi  m  in  sickness,  who  relieves  them  in 

want,  and  who  they  sen  living  bom  'lay  to  day  in  dai 
of  persecution  and  death  entirely  for  their  sokes. 

Mj  at  J'.ukiu  1  truly  a  father  to  his  flock. 

Hi-  preached  to  them  in  Chinese  every  Son  I  had 

for  discussion  and  conversation  on  religion  da 
the  v.  •■         He  had  a  school  to  teach  their  children. 
house  was  open  to  them  day  and  night.    If  a  man  oan 
hini  I.  •  I   have  no  rice  for  my  family  to  eat  to- 

day," he  would  give  him  half  of  what  he  hud  in  the  hoi 
however  little  that  might  be.    If  another  said,  "1 
no  money  to  pay  my  debt,"  he  would  give  him  hall   the 
contents  of  hi  were  it  his  lost  dollar.     So,  w 

he  was  himself  in  want,  he  wo  id  to  some  of 

wealthiest  among  his  flock,  and  say,  UI  have  no  rice  iu 

my  money,  and  am  in 
want  of  such  and  such  articles."    Xhe  resoll  r  his 

{lock  trusted  and  loved  him,  tec  they  felt  sure  that  hi 

i    true  friend,  and  had  no   ulterior  designs  in  li' 
among  tb 

e  isiand  of  Singapore  consists  of  a  multitude  of  small 
hills,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  the  summits 

of  which  are  still  covered  with  virgin  fore  lion 
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house  at  Bukit-tima  was  surrouuded  by  several  of  these 
wood-topped  hills,  which  were  much  frequented  by  wood- 
cutters and  sawyers,  and  offered  me  an  excellent  collecting 
ground  for  insects.  Here  and  there,  too,  were  tiger  pits, 
carefully  covered  over  with  sticks  and  leaves,  and  so  well 
concealed,  that  in  several  cases  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
falling  into  them.  They  are  shaped  like  an  iron  furnace, 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  and  are  perhaps  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  deep,  so  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  a  person  unassisted  to  get  out  of  one.  Formerly  a 
sharp  stake  was  stuck  erect  in  the  bottom ;  but  after  an 
unfortunate  traveller  had  been  killed  by  falling  on  one, 
its  use  was  forbidden.  There  are  always  a  few  tigers 
roaming  about  Singapore,  and  they  kill  on  an  average  a 
Chinaman  every  day,  principally  those  who  work  in  the 
gambir  plantations,  which  are  always  made  in  newly- 
cleared  jungle.  We  heard  a  tiger  roar  once  or  twice  in 
the  evening,  and  it  was  rather  nervous  work  hunting  for 
insects  among  the  fallen  trunks  and  old  sawpits,  when  one 
of  these  savage  animals  might  be  lurking  close  by,  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  spring  upon  us. 

Several  hours  in  the  middle  of  every  fine  day  were 
spent  in  these  patches  of  forest,  which  were  delightfully 
cool  and  shady  by  contrast  with  the  bare  open  country 
we  had  to  walk  over  to  reach  them.  The  vegetation  was 
most  luxuriant,  comprising  enormous  forest  trees,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  ferns,  caladiums,  and  other  undergrowth, 
and  abundance  of  climbing  rattan  palms.  Insects  were 
exceedingly  abundant  and  very  interesting  and  every  day 
furnished  scores  of  new  and  curious  forms.  Tn  about  two 
months  I  obtained  no  less  than  700  species  of  beetles,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  were  quite  new,  and  among 
them  were  130  distinct  kinds  of  the  elegant  Longicorns 
(Cerambycida?),  so  much  esteemed  by  collectors.  Almost 
all  these  were  collected  in  one  patch  of  jungle,  not  more 
than  a  square  mile  in  extent,  and  in  all  my  subsequent 
travels  in  the  East  I  rarely  if  ever  met  with  so  productive 
a  spot.  This  exceeding  productiveness  was  due  in  part  no 
doubt  to  some  favourable  conditions  in  the  soil,  climate, 
and  vegetation,  and  to  the  season  being  very  bright  and 
sunny,  with  sufficient  showers  to  keep  everything  fresh 
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But  i  n,I  feel  suro, 

on  the  labours  of  the  Chinese  wood<€ut6ers.      They   bad 
been  ■  several  years,  and  during  all 

I  .1  contin  i  ily  of  dry  and  dead  and 

bark,  together   with    abundance  of 
I  and  sawdust,  foi  the  nourishment  of  insects  and 
rh      bad  led  to  tha  assembli  ge  of  a 
van.  ■  ;  in  a  limited  Bpace,  and  I  was 

naturalist    who   had   com.;    to    map    the  harvest  they  had 
prepared     In  the  daring  nay  walks  in 

lined  a  fair  collection   of  but  tor- 
flies  and  of  Othei  if  insects,  so  that  hole 

I  was  quite  satisfied  with   these  my   first  attempts  to 
".'.dge  of  the  Natural  I  the  Mnlav 

Archipelago. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MALACCA    AND    MOUNT   OPHltt. 
ijl'ly  TO  mjitembek,  1854.) 

BIRDS  and  most  other  kinds  of  animals  being  scarce  at 
in  July  Eor  M 
more  than  two  months  In  the  interior,  i  La  an  ex- 

[ount  Ophir.     The  old  and 
wded  aloi 

rj  of  shops  and  dwelling* 
noosi 

and  i  mea      In  the  suburbs  are  the  houses  ol 

officials  a  merch 

■ !-..?  of  palms  and  fruit-trees,  whose  varied 
and  beautiful  asing  relief  to  the 

iteful  shade. 

I  House,  and  the  ruins 

iportance 

place,   which    was  once    as    much    the  centre  of 

Eastern  trade  as  .Sin;  iwing   de- 
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ecription  of  it  by  Liusclmlt  two  hundred  and 

seventy  years  ago,  strikingly  exhibits  the  change  it  has 
undergone : — 

Malacca  is  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese  and  by  natives 
of  the  country,  called  Malays.     The  Port 
a  fortress,  as  at  Mozambique,  and  there  is  no  fortress  in 
all  the  Indies,  alter  those   of  Mozambique  and  Oroin/, 
where  the  captains  perform  their  duty  bettei  than  in  this 
one.    This  plaee  is  ilie  market  of  all  India,  of  Chini 
the  Moluccas,  and  of  other  islands  round  about,  bom  all 
which  places,  as  well  as  from  Banda,  Java,  Sumatra,  " 
Pegu,  Bengal,  Ooromandol,  and  India,  arrive  shij 
come  and  go  incessantly,  charged  with   an   infinity  of 

There  would  be  in  this  place  Q 
greater  number  of  Portuguese  if  it  wen;  not  for  the  in- 
convenience, and  unhealtliiness  of  the  air,  which  is  hurtful 
not  only  to  strangers,  but  also  to  natives  of  the.  country. 
Thence  it  is  that  all  who  live  in  the  country  pay  tribute 
of  their  health,  suffering  from  a  certain  diseu^ 
makes  them  lose  either  their  skin  or  their  hair.  And 
those  who  escape  consider  it  a  miracle,  which  occasions 
many  to  leave  the  country,  while  the  ardent  desire  ol 

ITS  to  risk  their  health,  and  endeavour  to 
endure  smli  rm  atmosphere.  The  origin  of  this  town, as 
the  natives  say,  was  very  small,  only  having  at  the  be- 
ginning, :  on  of  the  onhealtbiness  of  the  air,  hut. 
six  or  seveu  fishermen  who  inhabited  it.  But  the  number 
was  increased  by  the  meeting  of  fishermen  boi 
Pegu,  and  Bengal,  who  came  and  built  a  city,  and  esta- 
blished a  peculiar  language,  drawn  from  the  moi 
modes  of             ag  of  other  nations,  so  that  in  feel 

uage  of  the  Malays  is  at  present  the  most  ref 
exact,  and  celebrated  of  all  the  East.  The  name  of 
Malacca  was  given  to  this  town,  which,  by  the  conve- 
nience of  its  situation,  in  a  short  time  grew  to  such 
wealth,  that  it  does  not  yield  to  the  most  powerful  towns 
and  regions  round  about.  The  natives,  both  men  and 
very  courteous,  and  are  reckoned  the  most 
skilful  iii  the  world  in  Compliments,  and  study  much  to 
compose  and  repeat  verses  and  love-songs.  Their  language 
is  in  vogue  through  the  Indies,  as  the  French  ia  here." 
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At  present,  a  vessel  over  a  handled  bona  hardly  ever 

port,  and  the  trade  i.-;  enti  ifined  to  a  few 

forests,  aud  t<->  the  fruit,  Which  the 

anted  by  the  old  Portuguese  now  produce  Ebs  the 

ii    of   the   inhabitants   of   Singapore.      Although 

bo  fevers,   it  is  not  at  present  considered 

very  unhealthy. 

The   population    of  Malacca  consists  of  several  races. 
The  Chinese  are  perhaps  the  most  numerous, 

customs,  and  language;   the 

are   next  iu    point   of   numbers,  and 

the  Lingua-fxauoa  "i1  the  place.     Next 

scendants  of  the  Portngnese — a  mixed,  de- 

ite  race,  but  who  still    keep   up  the 

bar  tongue,  thoi  j   mutilated  in 

and  then  there  are  bl 

of  the  Dutch,  who  all  speak  English.     The 

Portuguese  spoken  at  Malacca  is  a   useful    philological 

phenomenon.     The  verbs  have  mostly  last  their  mflefl 

and  one  form  dues  for  all  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and 

one.     JSTu  rat',  serves   for   "I   go,"   "I  went,"  or,  "  ! 

will  go."     Adjectives,  too,   have  been  deprived  of  their 

nine  and  plural  terminations,  so  that  the  uutgaa 
reduced  to  a  marvellous  simplicity,  and,  with  the  Admixture 
of  a  ecomes  rather  pnssUng  tu  one 

who  has  heard  only  the  pure  Lusitaniau. 

In  costume  these  several  peoples  an  as   varied  as  in 
their  speech.     Thi  Lb-fitting  coat, 

'coat,  aud   trousers,  and  thle    hat 

tt  ;  the  Portuguese  patronise  a  light  jacket,  or,  1 
and   trousers   only;    the  Malays    I 

ong  (a  kind  of   hilt),  with 
loose  drawers;    v.  t  in   the 

their  national  drc   ■    which,  indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  improve   for  a  tropical  whelhi  I 
regards    comfort    01                          The    loose!] 

oeat  whit"    balf-shirt  half-jacket,  are  ei 
iress  should  he  m  this  low  latitude. 
I  engaged  two  Portuguese  to  accompany  me  into  the 
;or  ;  one  as  a  cook,  the  otl  in  birds, 

which  is  ']_uito  a  trade  in  Malacca.    1  first  stayed  a  fort* 
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right   at   a  village  called  Gading,  where   T    was  accom- 
modated in  the  house  of  some  Chinese  < 
I   was  recommended   by  the   Jesuit   missionaries.     The 
bouse  was  a  mete  iras  kept 

My  hi 
ami  gambit  plantation,  and  in  the  Immediate 
ibuurhood   we  naive    tin-washings,  employing 

oeee,      The    tin    a  obtain  d    in 
of  black  quartrase  sand,  ani 

in  rude  clay  furnaces.    The  soil  se>. 
poor,  and  the  ran  -J  was  very  dense  with  undergo 
U  productive  of  insects ;  but,  on  the 

ind  1  was  at  once  introduced  to  the 
rich  ornitii  iires  of  the  Malayan  regioa 

iy  first  time  I  Bred  nrj  gun  I  immghl  down  one 
of  fch  beautiful  of  the  Malacca  l 

the   blue-billed   gaper   (Cymbirbynchua    macrorhyucl 

■  I  by   the   Malaya  the  "Hi  It  is  about  the 

size  of  a  starling,  Mark  and  rich  claret  colour  with  v. 
shoulder  stripes,  and  a  very  large  and  broad    bill  of  the 
re  cobalt  blue  above  and  orange  below,  \ 

-■.en.     Ai  lli«;    skins    dry    the  bill  tuns 
dull  black,  but  even  then  the  bird  is  handsome.     V. 
fresh  killed,  tin-  contrast  of  the  vivid  blue  with  thi 
colours  of  the  plumage  ia  remarkably  stiili  beau- 

tiful.   Tlie  lovely  Eastern  trogons,  with  their  rich  bp 
hacks,   beautifully  pencilled  wings,   and  crii 

i  dj  as  well  as  the  large  green  bai 
ealsema  versicolor) — fruit-eating  birds,  something  like 
small  toi  I  h  a  shnrl.  sir;:  !v  bill,  and  wh 

bead  and  neck  are  variegated  with  patches  of  the  must  vivid 

blue  ttBOn.      A  day  or  t\ 

me  a  specimen  Of  the  green  gaper  i  viridis), 

b  La  like  a  smi  11  ■  ek,  but  1 1 

most  vivid  g:  irately  marked  on  the  wings  with 

black  bars,     Bandsomi  -  and  gay  kinj  '■■ 

i  and  brown  cuckoos  with  velvety  red  faces  and  gn 

and  metallic  honeysuckers,  were 
brought  in  day  after  day,  and  ki  pi  D  aual  state 

of  pleasurable  i  mean*     After  s  fortnigb  I  my 

Bervai  with    fever,   and   on    returning    to 
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same  disease  attacked  the  other  as  well  as 
myself.     By  a  liberal  u  nine,  I  soon  recovered,  and 

;  other  men,  wont  to  stay  at  nt  1»;h- 

galov  -panas,  accompanied  by  a  young  gentle;: 

a  native  of  the  place,  who  I  te  for  natural  history. 

comfortahle  house  to  stay  in, 

and  plenty  of  room  to  dry  and  preserve  out  specimens; 

but,  owing  to  there  being  no  industrious  Chinese  to  oul 

rare  oomparal  with  the 

ion  of  butterflies,  of  which  I   formed   a   m    .   line 

ii.      The  manner  in  which  I  o  one   fine 

airious,  and  indicates  how  fragment 

imperfect  a  >.  on  mnst  y  be.     T 

-was  ■  along  n  I 

in,  when  i  saw  a  butterfly  on  the 
It  was  large,  handsome,  and  quite  new  to  me, 
and   I  got   close  to   it  before   it,  How  away.     I  then 
eervc  i  tl  ■  ■  1 1 1  of  Borne 

earn  inim&l.      Thinking   it    might    retUTQ   to   the 

same    spot,   1    aexl    day  after  fared  ool    my 

and  as  I  approached  the  place  was  delighted  to  see  the 

gam.  on  the    same   piece  of  du 

succi.'!1  le  !  in  sit.     [t  waj  an  entirely  new    ■ 

of  great  heau  baa  been  named  by  Mr. 

specimen  of 
as  only  after  twah 
ond  iin I:  ne  north- 

irneo. 

Mount   Ophir,   which   is 
tiddle  of  the;  peninsula  alum!  Sfl 

v  US 

aggage.     As  we  meant  to  at: 
.  al  the  mountain,  we  took  lupply  of 

lit!  !>■  i  I  fish  and 

insect 
and  bird  id  ammunition.     The   dia- 

in  Ayer-p  '   to  1     about  tl 

-   of 

i  mi.    n      pleasant 

lay  chief, 

who  .  verandah,  and  gave  us  a  fowl  au  I 
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four,  to, 


The   ric\t  ".lay   the  country  ad   more 

,  sscd  through  exte 
often  m  knees  in  rand,  and  were  much  annoyed 

by  the  leeches  for  which  this  district  is  famous.     'J 
little  bc  aturea  infest  the  leaves  and  herb  le  of 

the  pntii-,  .mil  when  a  passenger  coi  etch 

them  rt  :«t  full  length,  and  if  -t  of 

his  tlrcss  or  hody,  quit  their  leaf  and  adhere  to  it.     They 
then  creep  on  to  his  feet,  legs,  or  other  part  of  his 
and  suck  their  till,  the  first  puncture  being  rarely 
during  the  excitement  of   walking.     On  bathing   in 

.illy  found  half  a  dosei  a   on 

oat  frequently  on  our  legs,  but  souk 
oar  1  ilhad  one  who  sucked  his  rill  from  the  side 

of   my  neck,  but  who   luckily  missed  the  jugular  ■ 
There  hit  m     "    pedes  of  these  foresl    leeel         AH  are 

!  hut  -nine  nre  beautifully  marked  with  strip**  of 
bright  yellow.    Th  attach  themselves  to  aei 

r  animals  which  frequent  the  forest  paths,  and  I 
thus  acquired  the  singular  habit  of  stretching  themse 
out  at  the  sound  of  u  footstep  or  of  rustling  foliage.     Early 
in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
encamped  by  the  aide  of  a  fine  stream,  v.  eky  hanks 

were  'I'  with  inns.    Our  oldest  Malay  had  been 

tomod  to  shoot  birds  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the 

looa  dealers,  and  had  been  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  while  we  amused  ourselves  shooting  and  insect  hunt- 
ing, he  went  with  two  others  to  clear  the  path  for  our 
ascent  the  next  day. 

Early  next  morning  we  started  after  breakfast,  cam  : 
blankets  and  provisions,  as  we  intended  to  sleep  upon  the 
mountain.     After   pasting   a   little    tangled    jungle    aud 

apy  thickets  through  which  our  men  hud  cleared  a 
path,  we  emerged  into  a  fine  lofty  forest  pretty 
undergrowth,  and  in  which  we  could  walk  free] 
ascended  steadily  up  a  moderate  slope  for  several  mi 
having  a  deep  ravine  on  our  left.     We  then  had  a  level 
plateau  or  shoulder  to  cross,  after  which  the  ascent  was 

per  mill  the  forest  denser  till  wo  came  out  upon  the 

"Padang-batu,"  or  atone  held,  a  place  of  which  we. 
heard  much,  hut  coidd  never  get  any  one  to  describe  i 


ly.     We  found  it  to  he  a  strep  slope  of  even  rook,  ex- 

the  mountain  side  farther  than  we  could  see. 

of    it 

were    quite 

bare,       hut 

where  it  was 

crack'-d    sad 

fissured  there 

grew  a  most 

luxuriant  ve- 

•  ion,  a- 

[g    which 

pitcher 

s     were 

tost  remarkable.     These 
wonderful  plants  never  seem 
oceed   well  in  our  hot- 
houses, and  are  there  seen  to 
advantage.     Here  they 
half  climbing 
.  their  cariona  pitchers 
of   various  sizes  ana  forms 
banging  abun  lantly  Exomtheir 
■  x  i  ■  i  t  - 
ing  our  admiration  by  their 
size  A     few 

of  the  genus  Dacry- 
dtum  here  first  appeared,  and 
in   the    thickets  just    above 
we  walked 
splen- 
ma  Dipteria  Horsfieldii 
and  Maronia  pectinata,  which 
bear  large  spreading  palmate 
fronds  on  slender  sterna  six  or 
■ 
ist  and  most  elegant, 
and  is  known  only  from  this 
atpn :  I  neither  of  them 

is  yet  uto  our  hot-hos 

It  striking  to  come  out  from  the  dark,  cool,  and 
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test  in   v, 
Btartedj  on  to  this  hot,  open  cot  I 

stored  ui  p  from  ;i  lowland  to  an  alpine 

o.    The  height,  us  measured  by  a 
iboot  2,800  Beet    We  had  been  told  we  .should  lind 
c  at  Padang-batu,  bat  we  looked  about  for  it  in  i 
sre  exceedingly  thiifity.    Ai  Last  we 
pitcher-plants,  but  ained  in  the  pitchers 

rut  hull*  a  pint  in  each]  was  full  of  insect 
•wise  uninviting.    1 1 

palatable  though  rather  warm,  and  we  all  quenched  our 
thirst  from  these  i   -       Farther,  ou 

forest  ce  dwarf  and  stunted  character 

•  below ;  and  i  and  de- 

i  B  peak  sepai 
Buminit  of  the  mountain  bj  a  considerable 
Here  our  porters  gave  in,  and  deeli  uld  carry 

dIj  the  asi  fin   to  the 
bighest  peak  was  very  pre*  But  on  th 

as  no  water,  whereas  it  was  well  known 
thai  there  wai  a  spring  close  to  the  summit,  so  v, 
mined  to  go  on  with  any  with  us  o 

was  absolutely   i  "We  accordingly  took  a 

iih.-d  our  food  ami  other  mong 

us,  and  won  l  on  wit h  only  the  old  Malay  and 

Alter  descending  into  the  peak* 

we  found  the  ascent  very  laborious,  the  slope  being  so  b1 
as  often  to  n  ing^      Beai  rashy 

;  with  mo 
on  a  >g  leaves  and  rugged  rock,  and  it 

was  a  hard  hour's  climb  to  ist  below 

f-iinimit,  i  HrhangJHg  rock  forms  a  convenient 

shelter  and  a  lit!  a   the   trii 

Here  we  put    down  id    in   a 

more  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mount.  Ophir,  4j000 

The    top    is    a    small    rocky 
covered   with    rhododendrons    and   other   shrubs.     The 

moon  was   Clear,  and  the  view    fine  in   its  way — n 
of  hill  and  valley  everywhere  cov. 

-l,  with  glistening  riven  winding  among  them,    Ju  a 
ant  view  a  burst  country  is  very  mono!  |  nu 
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mountain  I  have  ever  ascended  in  the  tropics  presents  a 
panorama  equal  to  that  from  Snowdon,  while  the  views  in 

are  immeaaurabl}  superior.  When  boiling 
our  codes  I  took  with  a  good  boiling-point 

as  with  the  sympiesometer,  and  we 
then  enjoyed  our  evening  meal  ami  the  noble  prospect  that 
lay  before  us.  The  night  was  calm  and  very  mild,  and 
ing  made  a  bed  of  twigs  and  branches  over  which  we 
laid  our  blankets,  we  passed  a  very  comfortable  night.  Our 
porters  bad  followed  OS  after  a  rest,  bringing  only  their  rice 
to  cook,  and  luckily  wc  did  not  require  the  baggage  they 
behind  them.  In  the  morning  I  caught  a  few  butter- 
flics  and  hectics,  and  my  friend  got  a  few  land-shells;  and 
we  then  descended,  bringing  with  U3  some  specimens  of 

pitcher-plants  of  Padang-batn, 

The  place  where  raped  at  the  foot  of  the 

being  very  gloomy,  we  chose  another  in  a  i. 
of  swamp  near  a  stream  overgrown  with  Zingiberaceoua 
plants,  in  which  a  cles  is  easily  made.     Here  our 

[men  built  two  little  huts  without  sides,  that  would  just 
shelter  us  from  the  rain  ;  and  we  lived  in  them  for  a  week, 
shooting  and  insect-hunting,  and  roaming  about  the  forests 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  This  was  the  country  of  the 
pheasant,  and  we  c  I  its  cry. 

On  asking  d  shoot  one  for  me,  he 

told  me  that  although  he  had  been  for  twenty  years  shooting 
forests  he  had  never  yet  shot  one,  and  had 
i  even  seen  one  except  after  it  had  been  otttgbt     The 
bird  is  so  exceedingly  shy  and  wary,  and  HUM  along  the 
ground  i>.  parte  of  the  forest  bo  quickly,  that  u 

bo  get  near  it ;  mid  its  sober  colours  and  rich 

ike  spots,  which  are  so  ornamental  when  seen  in  a 

harmonize  well  with  the  dead  leaves  among 

h  it  dwells,  and  render  it  very  inconspicuous.     All 

the  specimens  sold  in  Malacca  are  caught  in  snares,  and 

my  informant,  though   lie    had   shot  none,  had  snared 

inoceros  are  still  found  here,  and  a  few 

years  ago  bounded,  but  they  have  lately  all 

found    some    heaps    of  dung,   which 

I  to  be  that  of  elephants,  and  some  tracks  of  the 

u 
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rhinoceroH,  but  saw  none  of  the  animals.  We,  however, 
kept  a  fire  up  all  night  in  case  any  of  these  creati 
should  vitit  us.  aud  two  of  our  men  declared  that  they  did 
one  day  see  a  rhinoceros.  When  our  rice  was  finished,  and 
our  boxes  full  of  specimens,  we  returned  to  Ayn-Panas, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  went  on  to  Malacca,  and  thence 
bo  Singapore.  Mount  Ophix  lias  quite  a  reputation  for 
fever,  and  all  our  friends  were  astc  our  rock 

uess  in  staying  so  long  at  its  foot ;  but  we  none  of  u* 
suffered   in  the  least,  and  I   shnll  ever  look  back   with 
uire   to   my  trip,  as   being  my  first  introduction  to 
mountain  scenery  in  the  Eastern  tropics. 

The  meagreness  and  brevity  of  the  sketch  I  have  here 
given  of  my  vi.-ii  to  Singapore  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
is  due  to  my  having  trusted  chiefly  to  some  private  letters 
ittid  a  note-book,  which  were  lost ;  and  to  a  paper  on 
Malacca  and  Mount  Ophir  which  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  but  which  was  neither  read  nor 
printed  owing  to  press  of  matter  at  the  end  of  a  sessi 
and  the  MSB.  Of  which  cannot  now  be  found.  I  the  les^ 
regret  this,  however,  as  so  many  works  have  been  written 
on  these  parts ;  and  I  always  intended  to  pass  lightly 
iu',  travels  in  the  western  and  bettor  known  porl 
be  Archipelago,  in  order  to  devote  more  space  to  the 
remoter  districts,  about  which  hardly  anything  baa  been 
written  in  the  English  language. 


CHAPTER   TV. 


BORS'EO— TUE  ORANG-I 


I  ARRIVED  at  Sarawak  on  November  1st,  1854,  and 
left  it  on  January  25th,  1856.      In  the   interval   I 
Led  at  many  different  localities,  and  saw  a  good  dot 
the  Dyak  tribes  as  well  as  of  the  Uornean  Malays.     I  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Sir,:  tooke,  and  lived  in 

:  1  was  at  the  town  of  Sarawak  in  the 
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intervals  of  my  journeys.  But  so  many  books  have  been 
written  about  this  part  of  Borneo  since  I  was  there,  that 
I  shall  avoid  going  into  details  of  what  1  saw  aud  heard 
and  thought  of  Sarawak  and  its  ruler,  confining  myself 
chiefly  to  my  experiences  as  a  naturalist  in  search  of  Bhells 
insects  birds  and  the  Orang-utan,  and  to  an  account  of  a 
uey  through  a  part  of  the  interior  seldom  visited  by 
Europeans. 

The  first  four  months  of  my  visit  were  spent  in  various 
parts  of  the  Sarawak  River,  from  Santubong  at  its  mouth 
up  to  the  picturesque  limestone  Mountains  and  Chinese 
gold-fields  of  Bow  and  Bed&  Thin  part  of  the  country 
been  so  frequently  described  that  I  shall  pass  it  over, 
especially  as,  owing  to  its  being  the  height  of  the  wet 
season,  my  collections  were  comparatively  poor  and  insig- 
nificant. 

In  Mar  >  the  coal-worki 

which  were  being  opened  neat  the  >itnunjou  River,  a 
small  branch  of  the  Sadong,  a  river  east  of  Sarawak  and 
between  it  and  the  Batang-Lupar.  The  Simunjon  enters 
the  Sadong  River  ubout  twenty  miles  up.  It  is  very 
narrow  and  very  s  tnd  much  overshadowed  by  the 

.  foxost,  which  sometimes  almost  meets  over  it.  Tin- 
whole  country  between  it  and  the  sea  is  a  perfectly  level 
swamp,  out  of  which  rise  a  few  isolated 
lulls,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  the  work?  are  situated. 
From  the  landing-place  to  the  hill  a  Dyak  road  had  been 
formed,  which  consisted  solely  of  tree-trunks  laid  end  bo 
Aloug  these  the  bare-footed  natives  walk  and  carry 
heavy  burdens  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  to  a  booted 
European  it  is  very  eli  one's  atten- 

tion is  constantly  attracted  by  the  various  objects  of 
interest  around,  a  few  tumbles  into  tho  bog  are  almost 
inevitable,  Dm  og  my  first  walk  along  this  road  t  saw 
few  insects  or  birds,  but  noticed  some  very  handsome 
orch  oup  which  I 

afterwards  found  to  be  very  abna  1  characteriBtic  of 

the  district,  Ou  the  slope  of  the  hill  near  its  foot  a 
patch  of  forest  had  been  cleared  away,  and  several  rude 
bouses  erected,  in  which  were  residing  Mr.  Coulson  the 
engineer,  and  a  number  ol  1  was  at 
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first  kindly   accommodated   id  Mr.   Coulsou's  house, 
finding  the  spot  very  suitable  for  me  and  offering  great 
iilies  for  collecting,  I  had  a  small  house  of  two  n 
I  a  verandah  built  for  myself.    Here  I  r.  aeaxty 

nine  months,  and   made  an  immense   col  of  insects, 

to  which  class  of  animals  1  devoted   my  chief  attenti 

owing  to  the  circumstances  being  especially  favourable. 

In  the  tropics  a  large  proportion  of  the  insects  of 

orders,  aud  especially  of  the  large   and  favourite   group 

of  beetles,  are  more  or  lea  i  .  and 

iily  OS  timber,  bark,  and  leaves  in  various  stages 

df  decay,      lu   the   Untouched  virgin   forest,  the  inseets 

which    frequent   such   situations   are   scattered  over  an 

nense  extent  of  country,  at  spots  where   trees  have 

fallen  through  decay  and  old  age,  OT  have  succumbed  to 

fury  of  the  tempest;  ami  twenty  aqnare   miles  of 

country  may  not  contain  so  many  fallen  and  decayed  t 

as  are  to  be  found  in  any  Bmi  g.     The  q 

and  the  variety  of  beetles  and  of  many  other  insects  tf 

can  be  collected  at  a  given  time  in  any  tropical  localii 

will  depend,  first  upon  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  great 

:l  of  virgin  forest,  and  secondly  upon  the  quantity  of 

that  for  some  months  past  have  been,  and  which  are 

still  being  cut  down,  and  left,  to  dry  and  decay  upon  the 

md.  Now,  during  my  whole  twelve  years'  CollectU 
in  the  western  and  eastern  tropics,  I  never  enjoyed  sue 
advantages  in  this  respect  as  at  the  Sinmnjon  coal-worl 
For  several  months  from   twenty  to    fifty  Chinamen 

lea  were   employed  almost  exclusively  in  clearing 
huge  space  in  the  forest,  and  in  making  a  wide  opening 
q  railroad  to  the  Sadong  River,  two  miles  distant.    Beside 
gawpita  were   established  at  various  poiuts  in 
te,  and  large  trees  were  felled  to  he  cut  up  into  beai 
For  hundreds  of  miles  is  every  direction 
magnificent  forest  extended  over  plain  and  mountain, 
and  morass,  and  I  arrived  at  the  spot  just  as  the  ra 
an  to  diminish  and  the  daily  sunshine  to  increase 

which  1    have  always  found  avourftUe 

on  for  collecting.     The  number  of  openings  and  sunnj 

places  and  of  pathways,  were  also  an  attraction  towns} 

aud  butterflies ;  and  by  paying  a  cent  each  for  all  insec 
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vera  brought  him,  I  obtained  from  i.lie  Dyaks  and  the 
Chinamen  many  fine  locusts  and  Phagmidm,  aa  well  as 
numbers  of  handsome  bed 

When  I  arrived  at  the  mines,  on  the  14th  of  March, 
Ih::  lour  preceding  mouths,  320  dill 

kin  i  lies.     In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  had  don 

average  of  about  24  new  species  «■' 
day.     On  one  day  I  cm  fi  different  kinds,  of  w] 

34  vrerc  new  to  me.  By  the  end  of  April  I  had  more  than 
a  thonaail  8,  and  they  then  went  on  increasiu- 

slow  SO  that  1  obtained  altogether  in  Borneo  about 

:  all  but  about  a 
hundred  were  collected  nt  this  place,  and  on  scarcely  n 
D  a  square  mile  of  ground.    Tin.-  meet  numaroua  and 
m  of  beetles  were  the  Longicorus 
ioth    pre-eminently    wood- feeders.     The 

iad  Long 
aumeroua,  amounting  to  nearly 
three  .  nine-tenths  of  v.  1;  i.rcly 

new,  and  man;.-  of  them  remarkable  for  their  large  size, 
strange  forms,  and  beautiful  colouring.  Tho  latter  corre- 
spond to  our  groups.,  and  in  the  tropics 

ring  upon 

obtained  fifty  or  sixty 

\  day.    My  Bornean  oolle  I  this 

groi  species. 

tned 
aoru-.  me  insects,  the  most  remarkable 

lip    DKH 
beautiful  creature  ! 

?i,  almost  resembling  a  sphinx  n 
black,  with  a  curved  baud  of  spots  of  a 
brilliant  metallic-green  colour 

.  ■i.-iiy  like  a  - 

igulor  feather,   ino.  having  very  much  to  i>f  a 

j  of  the  Mexican  trogon  laid  .. 

The  only  ot  rks  are  n  broad  neck- 

i,  and  a  fe  rhita  touches  on 

the  •  iiicli 

was  ad  which  1  aa  Eter  Six  Jamoe 

rare.     It  was  seen  occasionally  flying 
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swiftly  in  the  cleariugs.  and  now  aad  then  settling  for  an 
instant  at  paddles  and  muddy  places,  so  that  I  only  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  two  or  throe  specimens.  In  some 
Other  paxta  Of  ill'1  country  I  was  assured  it  wasabuno 
and  a  good  many  specimens  have  been  sent  to  England ; 
but  as  yet  all  have  been  males,  and  we  are  quite  unable 
to  conjecture  what  the  female  may  be  like,  owing  to  the 
extreme  isolation  of  the  species,  and  its  want  of  close 
affinity  to  any  other  known  insect 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  reptiles  which 
I  met  with  in  Borneo  was  a  large  tree-frog,  which  was 
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brought  tat  hy  one  of  the  Chinese  workmen.    He  assured 

me  that  he  had  seen  it  come  down,  in  a  slanting  direction, 
from  a  high  tree,  as  if  it  ilew.     On  examining  it,  I  found 


chat.  it. J  A  "FLYim  FROG." 

the  toes  very  long  and  fully  webbed  to  their  very  extremity, 
to  that  when  expanded  they  offered  a  surface  much  larger 
than  the  body.  The  fore  legs  were  also  bordered  by  k 
meinbvaue,  aud  the  body  was  capable  of  considerable 
inflation.  The  back  and  limbs  were  of  a  very  deep  shining 
green  colour,  the  under  surface  and  the  inner  toes  yellow, 
while  the  webs  were  black,  rayed  with  yellow.  The  body 
was  about  four  inches  tang  while  the  webs  of  each  bind 
foot,  when  fully  expanded,  covered  a  surface  of  four  square 
inches,  and  the  webs  of  all  the  feet  together  about  twelve 
square  inches.    As  the  extremities  of  the?  toes  have  dilated 

1  for  adhesion,  showing  the  creature  to  be  a  true  tree- 

,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  immense  membrane  of 
the  toes  can  be  for  the  i  of  swimming  only,  and  the 

nunt  of  the  Chinaman,  that  it  flew  down  from  the  tree, 

more  credible.    This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance 

kuowu  of  a  "  flying  frog,"  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 

Darwinians  as  showing,   that  the  variability  of  the 

which  have  I  ;uly  modified  for  purposes  of  swim- 

•  climbing,  have  been  taken  advantage  of 

an  allied  through  the  air  like  the 

,ird.    It  would  appear  to  be  a  new  species  of  the 

genus  Khacophorus,  which  consists  of  several   frogs  of  a 

.  .size  than  this,  and  having  the  webs  of  the 

toes  less  developed. 

During  my  etay  in  Borneo  I  had  no  hunter  to  shoot  for 
me  regularly,  aud,  being  myself  fully  occupied  with  in^ 
I  did  nut.  succeed  in  obtaining  a  ver.  ilkotaon  of  the 

birds  or  Mnmmali:i  i  which,  however,  are  well  known. 

behuv  ial  with  species  found  in  Malacca.     Among 

the  ilammalia  were  five  squirrels,  two  tiger-cats,  the  ( I 
nurus  KafHesii,  which  looks  like  a  cross  between  a  pig  and 
a  polecat,  and  the  Qyoogale  Bennetti— a  rare,  otter-like 
annual,  with  very  broad  muzzle  clothed  with  loug  bristles. 
One  of  my  chief  objects  in  coining  to  stay  at  Simunjon 
was  to  see  the  Orang-utan  (or  great  man-like  ape  of  Borneo) 
ux  his  native  haunts,  to  study  his  habits,  and  obtain  good 
specimens  of  the  different  varieties  and  species  of  both 

.  and  of  the  adult  and  animals.    In  all  these 

objects  1  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations,  and  will  now 
give  •  of  my  experience  in  hunting  the  Orang- 
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iitan,  or  ;'  Mias  "  as  it  is  called  by  tho  natives  ;  and  as  tins 
name  is  short,  and  easily  pronounced,  1  shall  generally  use 
it  in  preference  to  Simla  satyrus,  or  Orang-r. 

Just  a  week  alter  my  arrival  at  the  mine-  iaw 

a  Mtu.s.     1  wfls  mil.  ooUeetang  ineecte,  i 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  tho  house,  when  I  heard  a  rustling 
in  a  tree  near,  and,  looking  up,   saw  a  large  red-haired 
animal  moving  slowly  along,  hanging  from  the  branches  by 
its  arms.     It-  passed  on  from  tree  to  tree  till  it  was  lost  in 
the  jungle,  which  was  so  swampy  that  1  could  not  follow 
it.     This  mode  of  progression  was,  however,  very  unu 
and  la  more  characteristic  ol  the  Hylobatea  thai 
Orang.   I  suppose  there  was  some  individual  peculiarity  in 
this  annual,  or  the  nature  of  the  trees  just  m  this  j 
rendered  it  the  most  easy  mode  of  progression. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards  I  heard  that  one  was 
feed  in;.'  in  i  tree  in  the  swamp  just  below  the  house,  and, 
taking  my  gun,  was  fortunate  enough  to  and  it-  in  the  same 
place  en  as  l  approached,  it.  tried  to  cone 

among  the  foliage ;  but  I  got  a  shot  at  it,  and  tho  second 
barrel  caused  it  to  fall  down  g  »ad,  the  two  halls 

having  entered  the  bed/,  Tin's  was  a  male,  about  hall- 
grown,  being  scarcely  three  feet  high.    On  April  26th,  1 

out  shooting  with  two  Dyaks,  when 
about  t.li  .-.I'.     It  fell  at  tin  d  not 

seem  much  hurt,  ami  immediately  climbed  np  the  nearest 
tree,  when  I  fired,  and  u  again  fell,  with  a  broken  arm  and 
a  wound  in  the  body.  The  two  Dyaks  now  ran  op  b 
and  each  Beized  hold  of  a  hand,  telling  mo  to  cut  a  pole, 
and  they  would  secure  it  But  although  one  arm  was 
broken  and  it  was  only  a  half-grown  animal,  it  was  ton 

Dg  for  these  young  drawing 

its  mouth  notwithstanding  all  their  efforta,  so  that  they 
were  again  obliged  to  leave  go,  or  they  would  have  been 
seriously  bitten.  It  now  began  climbing  np  the  tree  again; 
and,  to  avi  tble,  I  shot  it  through  the  henrt. 

On  May  2d,  I  again  found  one  on  a  very  high  tree,  when 

I  hud  only  a  Small  80-bore  gun  with  me.    However,  I  fired 

ah  it.,  and    on  seeing  mo  it  began  howling  in  a  strange 

like  a  cough,  and  seemed  in  a  great  rage,  breaking  oil 

branches  with   its  hands  and  throwing  them  down,  and 
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iben  soon  made  off  over  the  tree-tops.    I  did  not  care  lo 

follow  it,  as  it.  was  swampy,  and  in  parte  dangerous,  and 

I  might  easily  have  loet  tajnii  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit. 

On  tin:  L2th  of  May  I  found  another,  which  behaved  in 

a  very  similar  maimer,  1  muling  and  hooting  with  rage,  and 

throwing  down  branches.     I  shot  at  it  five  times,  and  it. 

I  dead  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  supported  in  a  fork 

::iiu-  that  it  would  evidently  not  fail.   1  fchere- 

riturm  d  home,  and  lucidly  found  some  Dyaks,  who 

ime  bac  I  climbed  up  the  tree  for  the  animal 

This  was  the  first  full-grown  specimen  1  had  obtained;  but 
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■  :<.     (From  a  ftiotOj/raph) 

it  was  a  female,  and  not  nearly  BO  large  or  remarkable  as 
•ull-grn\vn  malea      H  r,  3  ft.  0  in.  high, 

out  to  a  width  of  6  ft.  6  in.     I  pre- 
<-<\  the  skin  of  tins  specimen       a  cael      ; 

skeleton,  which  was  afterwards  purchased 
sum. 

•.rwarrts  Borne  Dyaks   saw  another 
Mias  nrair  the  same  place,  and  came  to  tell  me.    We  found 
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it  to  be  a  rather  large  one,  very  high  up  on  a  tall  tree. 
At  the  second  shot  it  fell  rolling  over,  hut  almost  imme- 
diately got  up  again  and  began  to  climb.  At  a  tliird  shot 
it  fell  dead.  This  was  also  a  full-grown  female,  and  while 
preparing  to  carry  it  home,  we  found  a  young  one  face 
..   da  in  the  bog,    This  little  creattu  inly  atari 

A  long,  and  had  evidently  been  hanging  to  its  m<r 
0  she  first  felL     Luckily  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  wounded,  and  after  we  had  cleaned  the  mud  out  of 
its  mouth  it  began  to  cry  out,  and  seemed  quite  strong  and 
active.     While  carrying  it  home  it  got  its  hands  in  my 
beard,  and  grasped  so  tightly  that  I  hud  great  dilficuli 
getting  free,  fur  the  fingers  are  habitually  bent  inwar.: 
the  last  joint  so  as  to  form  complete  hooks.     At  this  time 
it  had  not  a  single  tooth,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  it  cut 
its  two  lower  front  teeth.     Unfortunately,  i  had  no  milk 
to  give  it,  as  neither  Malays  Chinese  tt<  c  use 

the  article,  and  I  in  vain  inquired  for  any  female  animal 
that  could  suckle  my  little  infant.  I  was  therefore  obliged 
to  give  it  rice-water  from  a  bottle  with  a  quill  in  the 
cork,  which  after  a  few  trials  it  learned  to  suck  very  well 
This  was  very  meagre  diet,  and  the  little  creature  did  not 
thrive  well  on  it,  although  1  added  sugar  and  cocoa-nut 
milk   occasionally,  to  make   it  nourishing.     When 

1  put  my  finger  in  ita  mouth  it  sucked  with  great 
vigour,  dl  D    its   checks  with  all  its  might  in  the 

vain   effort  to   extract  some  milk,   and   only   after  per- 
severing a  long  time  would  it  give    Dp   IB  i     and 
up   a  scream   very  like   that  of  a  baby   in   similar 
circu  instances. 

When  handled  or  nursed,  it  was  very  quiet  and  con- 
tented, but  when  laid  down  by  itself  would  invariably  cry; 
and  for  the  fast  few  nights  was  v&cy  r<  stless  and  noisy.  I 
fitted  up  a  little  box  for  a  cradle,  with  a  soft  mat  for  it  to 
lie  upon,  which  was  changed  and  washed  every  day;  and 
L  soon  found  it  necessary  to  wash  the  little  Miaa  as  well. 
After  I  had  done  so  a  few  times,  it  came  to  like  the 
operation,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dirty  would  begin  crying, 
and  not  leave  oil"  till  I  took  it  out  and  carried  it  to 
spout,  when  it  immediately  became  quiet.,  although,  it 
would  wince  a  little  at  the  first  rush  of  the  cold  water 
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and  make  ridiculously  wry  faces  while-  the  stream  was 
running  over  its  head.  It  enjoyed  the  wiping  and  rubbing 
amazingly,  and  when  I  brushed  its  hair  seemed  to  be 
fectly  happy,  lying  quite  still  with  its  arms  and  legs 
itched  out  while  I  thoroughly  brushed  the  long  hair 
of  its  back  and  arms.  For  the  first  few  days  it  clung 
lerataly  with  all  four  hands  to  whatever  it  could  lay 
hold  of,  and  I  had  to  be  careful  to  keep  i 

Qgera  clutched  hold  of  hair  more  tenaciously 
than  anything  else,  and  it  was  impossible  to  free  myself 

.nice     When  restless,  it  would  strii" 

with  its  bands  up  in  the  air  trying  to  find  something  to  take 

hold  of,  and,  when  it  had  got  a  bit  of  stick  or  rag  in  two 

or  three  of  its  hands,  seemed  quite  happy.     For  want  of 

something  else,  it  would  often  seize  its  own  feet,  and  after 

a  time  it  would  constantly  cross  its  arms  and  grasp  with 

each  baud  the  long  hair  that  grew  just  below  the  opposite 

shoulder.    The  great  tenacity  of  its  grasp  -dud  diminished, 

and  I  was  obliged  to  invent  some  means  to  give  it  exercise 

and  strengthen  its  limbs.    For  this  purpose  I  made  a  short 

ladder  of  three  or  four  rounds,  on  which  1  put  it  to  hang 

i         -  of  an  hour  at  a  time.     At  first  it  seemed 

uiut  i  'I,  but  it  could  not  get  all  four  hands  in  a 

comfortable   position,  and,  after   changing   about   several 

times,  would  leave  hold  of  one  hand  afu-r  the  other,  and 

drop  on  to  the  floor.     Sometimes  when  hanging  only  by 

two  hands,  it  would  loose  one,  and  cross  it  to  the  opposite 

.  grasping  its  own  hair;  and,  as  I  uuch 

•  agreeable  than  tho  stick,   it.   would  then   loose  the 

i   and  tumble  down,  when  it  would  cross  both  and  lie 

is  back  quite  contentedly,  nevet  Beaming  to  be  hurt 

by  its  numerous  tumbles.     Finding  it  so  fond  of  Bfl 

ivoured  to  make  an  artificial  mother,  by  wrapping 

up  a  piece  of  buffalo-skin  into  a  bundle,  and  suspending 

.    a  foot  from  the  floor.     At  first  tJ  a  suit 

dmirably,  as  it  could  sprawl  its  legs  about  and  alwayB 

some  hair,  which  it  grasped  with  the  greatest  tenac 

[  was  now  in  hopes  that  I  had  made  the  little  orphan 

juite  happy  ;  and  so  it  seemed  for  some  time,  till  it.  1 

its  lost  parent,  and  try  to  suck.     It  would 
pull  itself  up  close  to  the  skin,  and  try  about  everywhere 
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for  a  likely  place;  but,  as  it  only  succeeded  in  getting 
mouthfuls  of  hair  and  wool,  it  would  be  gieatly  disgusted, 
and  scream  violently,  and,  after  two  or  three  attempts,  let 
go  altogether.  Out  day  it  got  some  wool  into  il 
and  I  thought  it  would  have  choked,  but  after  much 
gasping  it  recovered,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tak  nota- 

tion mother  to  pieces  again,  and  give  up  this  last  attempt 
to  exercise  the  little  creature. 

After    ti  k   I   found   I   could   feed    it.    1»  I 

with  a  spoon,  and  give  it  a  little  more  varied  and  more 
solid    food.      Well -soaked    biscuit   mixed   with   a    I 
egg    and    sugar,    and    sometimes    sweet    potatoes, 
readily  eaten;  and  it  was  a  Devi  at  lo 

observe  the  curious  changes  ol  enoe  by  which  il 

would  express  its  approval  or  dislike  of  what  was  given 
to  it     The  poor  little  thing  would  lick  its  lips,  draw  in 
ad  turn  up  Ll  with  as  i  a  of 

the  most   supreme  satisfaction    when  it  had  a  i 
particularly  to  its  taste.     On  the  other  hi  i  its  food 

was  not  .veet  or  palatal.!^,  ii  would  turn  the 

rthful  about  wil  h  •  ■   for  a  moment  as 

to  extract  what  flavour   there  was,  and   then  push  il 
out  b  is  lips.     If  the  same  food  iunued,it 

would  set  up  n  and  kick  about  violently,  ex; 

like  a  baby  in  a  passion. 

.After  1  had  had  the  little  Mias  aboat  three  weeks,  I 
fortunately  obtained  a  young  have  lip   monkey   (Mar. 

ii,  though  small,  '"as  very  active,  and 
could   feed  itsr.lt'.     I   placed  it  in  the  .same  box    f) 
Mias,  and   they  immediately 
neither  exhibiting  the  least  fear  of  the  other,     i 
monkey  would  sit  upon  the  otl  imaoh,  or 

its  face,  without  the  least  regard  to  its 
I  was  feeding  the  Mias,  the  monkey  would  sit  by 
up  all  that  was  split,  ami  occasionally  pul 

rcept  the  spoon;  and  as  soon  asl  had  finished 
would  piok  off  what  was   left  sticking  to  the  Mias'  lips, 
and  then  pull  open  its  mouth  and  see  if  any  still  rental 
inside;   afterwards    lying  down   on  the    poor    ci 
stomach  as  on  a  comfortable  cushion.     The  little  helpless 
Mias  would   submit   to   all    these   insults  with   tin:  most 
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exemplary  patience,  only  too  glad  to  have  something  warn* 
riPar  it,  which  it  could  clasp  affectionately  in  its  arms.  It 
sometimes,  how<  eei .  bai  its  revenge;  for  when  the  monkey 
wanted  to  go  away,  the  Miftfl  would  hold  on  as  long  as  it 

could  by  the  loose  skin  of  its  bad:  or  head,  or  by  its  tail, 
and  it  was  only  after  many  vigorous  jumps  that  the 
monkey  could  make  his  escape. 

I  the  different  actions  of  these 

i, lis,  which  could  not  have  differed  much  in  i 

as,  like  a  very  •  thy,  lying  on  its  back  q 

■less,  rolling  lazily  from  side  to  side,  stretching  out  all 

four  into  the  air.  wishing  to  grasp  something,  but 

iiy  able  to  guide  its  lingers  to  any  definite  <>l>ject;  and 

wht  lied,  opening  wide  its  almost  toothless  mouth, 

most  inlhntine  scream.     The 

little  monkey,  on  the  othcT  hand,  in  constant   motion; 

rum  ping  about  wherever  it  pleased,  examining 

round  it,  seizing  hold  of  the  smnllest  objects 

atest  precision,  balancing  itself  on  the  edge 

of  the  box  or   running  up  a  post,  and   helping  itself  to 

that  came  in  ib  There  could  hardly 

be  a  greater  contrast,  and  the  bahy  Mias  looked  more 
baby-like  by  the  comparison. 

\V  ;  had  il  about  a  month,  it  began  to  exhibit 

some  signs  of  learning  to  run  alone.  When  laid  upon  the 
floor  M  push  itself  along  by  Its  legs,  or  roll  itself 

over,  and  thus   make  an  unwieldy   progression.     VS 

box  it  would  lift  itself  up  to  the  edge  Into 
almost  an  en  ion,  and  once  or  twice  succeeded  in 

i  left  dirty,  cm  •  rwise 

1.  it  would  scream  violently  till 
kind  of  coughing  or  pumping  noise,  very  similar  bo 
ich  is  made  by  the  adult  animal.     If  no  one  was 
in   the  house,  or  its  cries  were  not  attended  to,  it  would 
.     :t  Q   1:11 I. 
■■■p  would  begin  again  harder  than  ever. 

it  cut  its  two  upper  front  teeth,  but  in 

all  this  time  it  had  not  grown  the  least  bit,  remaining 

fit  the  same  as  when  1  first  procured 

it.  ir_'  to  the  want  of  milk  or  other 

pially  nourishing   food.     Kice- water,   rice,   and   hi 
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were  bat  a  poor  substitute,  and  the  expressed  milk  ol 
cocoa-nut  which  I  sometimes  gave  it  did  not  quite  agree 
with  its  stomach.    Totals  I  imputwl  an  attack  of  diarrhoea 
be  poor  little  creature  suffered  greatly,  but  a 

11  dose  of  castor-oil  operated  well,  and  coxed  it.     A 
week  or  two  afterwaida  it  was  again  taken  ill.  and 
time  more  seriously.     The  symptoms  wi  ily  those 

of  intermittent  frver,  accompanied  by  watery  swellings  on 
the  feet  and  head.     It  lost  all  appetite  for  its  food, 
after  lingering  for  a  week  a  most   pitiable  object,  d 
after  being   in   my  possession   nearly   three  months.      I 
much  regretted  the  loss  of  my  little  pet,  which  I  had  at 
one  time  looked   forward    to   bringing   up    to   years  of 
maturity,   and    taking    home    to   England       For   ae". 
mo  li  i!  tied  me  <3  by  its  curi 

ways  and  the  inimitably  ludicrous  expression  o£  its 
countenance.     Its  weight  was  three  pounds  nine  on. 
its  height  fourteen  inches,  and  the  spread  of  its   arms 
twenty  uiches.      I  preserved  its  skin  and  skeh 

and  in  doing  so  found  that  when  it  fell  from  the  u 

•  have  broken  an  aim  and  a  leg,  which  had,  how 
united  so  rapidly  that  I  had  only  noticed  the  hard  s-. 
inga   on  the  limbs  where  the  irregular  junction  of 
had  taken  place. 
E>..  after  I  had  caught  this  interesting  li 

animal  I  succeeded  in  shooting  a  full-grown  male  Orang- 
utan.     1  had  just  come  home  from  an   entonn 
excursion  when  Charles '  rushed  in  out  of  bro 
running  and  excitement,  and   exclaimed,  interrupted  by 

Get  the  gun,  sir, — be  quick. — such  a  large  Mi 
"  Where  is  it  ? "  1  asked,  taking  hold  of  my  gun  as  I  sp 
whic:  Led  luckily  to  have  one  barrel  load 

ball    "  Close  by,  sir — on  the  path  to  the  mines — he  i 
get  away."     Two  1  banced  to  be  in  the  house  at  the 

•.  so  I  called  them  to  accompany  me,  and  started  off, 
telling  Charley  to  bring  all  the  ammunition  after  me  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  path  from  our  clearing  to  the  mines 
led  along  the  side  of  the  hill  a  little  way  up  its  slope,  and 
parallel  with  it  at  the  foot  a  wide  opening  had  been  madi- 
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a  road,  in  which  several  Chinamen  were  working,  so  thai 
Ihe  animal  could  not  escape  into  the  swampy  forest  below 
without  descending  to  cross  the  road  or  ascending  to  get 
round  the  clearings.  We  walked  cautiously  al 
making  the  least  noise,  and  listening  attentively  for  any 
sound  which  might  betray  the  presence  of  the  Miaa 
stopping  at  intervals  to  gaze  upwards.  Charley  soon 
joined  us  at  the  place  where  lie  had  seen  the  creature, 
naviug  taken  the  ammunition  and  put  a  bullet  in  the 
other  barrel  we  dispersed  a  Uttle>  feeling  sure  that  it  must 
he  somewhere  near,  as  it  had  probably  descended  the  hill, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  return  again.  Alter  B  B-l 
time  I  heard  a  very  slight  rustling  sound  overhead,  but  on 
gazing  up  could  see  nothing  I  moved  about  in  every 
direction  to  get  a  foil  view  into  every  part  of  the  tree 
nnder  which  I  had  been  standing,  when  I  again  heard  the 
same  noise  but  louder,  and  saw  the  leaves  shaking  as  if 
caused  by  the  motion  of  some  heavy  animal  which  moved 
'ilf  to  an  adjoining  tree,  I  immediately  shouted  for  all  of 
them  to  come  up  .  tnd  get  a  view,  so  as  to  allow  me 

to  have  a  shot.     Thin  was  not  an  easy  matter,  as  the  Mias 
had  a  knack  of  si  I  laces  with  dense  foliage  beneath. 

Very  soon,   however,  one   of  the  Dyaks   called  me 
pointed  upwards,  and  on  looking  I  saw  a  great  r 

id  a  huge  black  face  gazing  down  from  a  g 
height,  as  if  wanting  to  know  what  was  making  BUG 
disturbance  below.     I  instantly  fired,  and  L  off  at 

once,  so  that  1  oould  not  then  tell  whether  I  had  hit  him. 

He  now  moved  very  rapidly  and  very  noiselessly  for  so 
large  an  animal,  so  I  told  the  Dyaks  to  follow  and  keep 
him  in  sight  while  1  loaded.  The  jungle  was  here  rail  of 
largi  -lents  of  rock  from  the  mountain  above, 

and  thick  with  hanging  and  twisted  creepers.  Running, 
climbing,  aud  creeping  among  these,  we  came  op  with  the 
creature  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree  near  the  road,  where  the 
amen  had  discovered  him,  and  were  shouting  their 
1 1  open  mouth:  '  Ya  Ya,  Tuan;  Orang- 
utan, Tuan/'  Seeing  that  he  could  not  pass  here  without 
descending,  he  turned  up  again  the  hill,  and  1  got 

two  shots,   and  following  quickly  had  two  more  by 
time  he  had  i  the  path ;  but  he  was  always 
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more  or  less  concealed  by  foliage,  and  protected  by  the 
branch  on  which  he  was  walking.  Once  while 'load- 
ing I  had  a  splendid  view  of  him,  moving  along  a  large 
limb  of  a  tree  in  a  semi-erect  posture,  and  showing  hi: 
be  an  anima!  of  the  largest,  sue.  At  the  path  he  got  on 
t  o  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  in  the  forest,  and  we  could  see 
one  leg  hanging  down  useless,  having  been  broken  by  a 
ball.  He  now  fixed  himself  in  a  fork,  where  he  was 
hidden  by  thick  foliage,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  move. 
I  was  afraid  he  would  remain  and  die  in  this  position,  and 
ns  it  was  nearly  evening  I  cuiild  not  have  got  the  tree  cut 
down  that  day.  I  therefore  rired  again,  and  lie  then 
moved  off,  and  going  up  the  hill  mu  obi  get  on  to 

some  lower  trees,  on  the  branches  of  one  of  v.  iixed 

hiinself  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  fall,  and  lay 

m  a  heap  as  if  dead,  or  dying. 

I  now  wanted  the  Dyuks  to  go  up  and  cut  off  the  branch 
he  was  resting  on,  but  they  were  afraid,  Baying  he  was  not 

:,  and  would  come  and  attack  them.  We  thru  shook 
the  adjoining  tree,  pulled  the  hanging  creepers,  and  did  all 
we  could  to  disturb  him,  but  without  effect,  so  I  thought  it 
best  to  send  for  two  Chinamen  with  axes  to  cut  down  the 
tree.  While  the  messenger  was  gone,  however,  one  of  the 
Dyakfl  tool  courage  and  climbed  towards  him,  but  the 
did  not  wait  for  him  to  get  near,  moving  off  to  another 
tree,  where  he  got  on  to  a  dense  mass  of  branches  and 

pen  which  almost  completely  hid  him  from  our  -\ 
The  tree  was  luckily  a  small  one,  so  when  the  axe3  came 
we  soon  had  it  ■  ut  through;  but  it  was  so  held  up  by  jungle 
ropes  and  climbers  to  adjoining  trees  that  it  only  fell  ink 
a  sloping  position.  The  Mias  did  not  move,  and  1  began 
to  fear  that  after  .ill  we  should  not  get  him,  as  it  was  near 

ling,  and  half  a  dozen  more  aid  have  to  be 

down  before  the  one  he  was  on  would  fall.  As  a  last 
resource  wc  all  began  pulling  at  the  creepers,  winch  shook 
the  tree  very  much,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  when  wg  bad 
almost  given  up  all  hopes,  down  he  came  with  a  crash 
a  thud  like  the  fall  ut'  a  giant.  And  he  was  a  giant, 
head  and  body  being  full  as  large  as  a  man's.  He  wa3  of 
the  kind  called  by  the  Dyaks  ''Mias  Chappan,"  or  "Mias 
l'appau."  which  has  the  skin  of  the  face  broadened  out 
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to  ii  r  fold  at  each  side.     His  outstretched  arm* 

iren  feet  three  inches  across,  and  his  height, 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
four   feet  two   inches.      The   body  just    below   the 
OS    three   feet  two  inches   round,  and  was  quite 
OS  a  man's,  the  legs   being  exceedingly  short   in 
i.      On    examination   we    found    he   had    I 
rounded.     Both  legs  were   broken,  one  hip 
joint  and  the  root  of  the  spine  completely  shattered,  and 
70  bullets  were  found  flattened  in  hi3  neck  and  jaws  1 
ret  he  was  still  alive  when  he  fell.     The  two  Chinamen 
lurried  bim  home  tied  to  a  pole,  and  I  was  occupied  with 
Tarloy  :'•  oi  the  next  day,  preparing  the  skin  and 

boiling  the  bones  to  make  a  perfect  skeleton,  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Derby. 

days  after  this,  on  .Tune  4th,  some  T) 
II   ns  that  the  day  before  a  Alias  had  i. 
of  their  oompanionfl.     A  few  miles  down  the 
rivri  ia  a  Dyak  house,  and  the  inhabitants  saw  a 

large  Orang  feeding  on  the  young  shoots  of  a  palm  by  Vue 
r  side.      On  being  alarmed  he  retreated  towards  the 
jangle  which  v.  and  a  number  of  the 

armed  with  spears  nnd  choppers,  ran  out  to  intercept  him. 
man  why  was  in  0  i  to  run  his  spear  through 

Mias  seized  it  in  his  hands,  and 
hold  of  the  mans  arm.  which  he  seized  in 
In  .  teeth  meet  in  the  flesh  above 
•••,  which  he  tore  and  lacerated  in  a  dreadful  manner. 
Had  not  behind,  the  man  would  have 

riously  injured,  if  not  killed,  as  he  was  quite 
powi  at  they  soon  destroyed  the  creature  with  I 

The  man  remained  ill  for  a  loug 
time,  b  red  the  use  >i'  his  arm. 

dead  Mias  was  still  lying  where  it  had 
been  it  up  to 

ad  to  do. 
They  did  not  come,  however,  till  the  next  day,  and 

•  :aposition  had  com.  ami  great   patch 

hair  came  off,  so  that  it  was  useless  to  skin   il,     T 

v  fine  full  male.     I 

>*ad  and  took  it  home  to  clean,  while  I  got 
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my  men  to  make  a  dose  feooe  about 
the  rest  of  the  body,  which  would  soon  be  devoured  by 
small  lizards,  and  ants,  leaving  me  the  skeleton. 
Then  was  a  great  gad)  in  Ida  face,  which  had  cut  deep 
into  the  bona,  bat  the  skull  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  the 
teeth  rami  aige  and  perfect. 

Ou  June  LSth  1  had  another  great  success,  and  obtained 
a  fine  adult  male.  A  Chinaman  told  me  he  had  seen  him 
feeding  by  the  ^-  id*-  of  the  path  t,  and  1  found 

him  at  to  aa  the  first  individual  I  had  shot. 

He  was  feeding  oj  a]  green  fruit  having  a  fine  red 

arillus,  like  the  nniee  which  surrounds  the  mi: 
which  alone  he  Beamed  to  eat,  biting  off  the  thick  outer 
rind  and  drop] lint;  it  in  a  continual  I  bad  found 

:im<:  Emit  in  the  stomach  of  some  others  whi 
killed.    Two  shote  caused  this  animal  to  loose  his  hold. 
but  he  hung  for  a  considerable  time  by  one  hand, 
Q    fell  flat  on  his    face    aud  was    half   buried  in 
swamp.     For  several  minutes  he  lay  groaning  and  panting, 
while  we  stood  close  round,  expeel  i n  v  Wreath  to 

his  last.    Suddenly,  however,  by  a  violent  effort  he  raised 
himself  up.  causing  us  all  to  step  back  a  yard  or  I 
when,  standing  nearly  erect,  he  caught  hold  of  a  small  tree, 
and  began  to  ascend  it.     Another  shot  through  the  back 
caused  him  to  fall  down  dead.      A  flattened  bullet 
found  in  his  tongue,  having  entered  the  lower  pai 
abdomen  and  completely  traversed  the  body,  fraet 

cervical  vertebra.  Yet  it  was  after  this  fearful  wc 
that  he  had  risen,  and  begun  climbing  with  considei 
facility.    This  also  was  a  full-grown  male  of  almost  exactly 

i  two  I  had  measured. 

Ou  June  21st  I  shot  another  adult  female,  which  was 
eating  Broil  in  a  low  tree,  and  was  the  only  one  which  1 

On  June  24th  I  was  called  by  a  Chinaman  to  shoot  a 
,  which,  he  said,  was  on  a  tree  close  by  his  houi 
coal-mines.     Arriving  at  the  place,  we  had  some  diffi- 
i:imal,  as  he  had  gone  off  into 
jungle,  which   was  very  rocky  and  difficult  averse. 

At  last  we  found  him  np  a  '.cry  high  tree,  and  conld  see 
that  he  was  a  male  of  the  largest  size.    As  soon  as  I 
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moved  higher  up  the  tree,  and  while  he  was  doing 
1    fired  again;    and  we    then    saw  that   one  arm  was 

broken.    He  bad  now  reached  tfce  verj  highest  part  of  an 

immense  tree,  and  immediately  began  breaking  off  bouj 
all  around,  and  laying  them  across  and  across  to  ma] 
nest.    It  was  very  interesting  to  see  how  well  he 

lis  place,  and  how  rapidly  he  stretched  out  hia 
unw.  .■  arm   in  every  direction,  breaking  off  good- 

sized  boughs  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  laying  them  back 
across  each  other,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  fan 

iasa  of  foliage,  which  entirely  concealed  him 

t.     He  v,  a  <■■>  ideal  the  night 

Id   probably  get  away  early  the  next  naorn- 

unded  too  severely.     I  therefore  li* 

itnes,  in  hopes  of  making  him  leave  his  nest ;  but. 

rare  1  had  bit  loved 

o  away.     At  length  he  raised  him- 

up,  so  that  .  :  body  was  visible,  and   then 

dually  sank  down,  his  head  alone  remaining  on  the 

edge  of  1 1  I  now  felt  sure  he  was  dead,  and  tried 

ie  the  Clnnaman  and  his  companion  to  cut  down 

it  was  a  very  large  one,  and  they  had 

I  ork   all   day,   and   nothing   would    induce    them   to 

irning,  at  daybreak,  I 
;  iace,  and  found  that  the  Mias  was  evidently  dead,  as 
kvas  visible  in  exactly  the  same  posin 
I  now  offered  four  Chinamen  a  day's  wages  each  to  cut 
tree  down  at  once,  as  a  few 

i  after  looking 

at  it  and  trying  it,  that  it  trig 

and  very  hard,  and  would  not  attempt  it.     Had  I  doubled 
'hey  would  probably  Ii  ited  it, as 

■  been  move  than  two  or  three  hows'  work  ;  and 
d  I  been  on  a  short  visit  only  I  would  have  dosf 
as  I  was  a  i  and  intended  ig  several 

it  would  not  have  answered  to  begin  pa 
too  as  ;  got  nothing  dom 

:  at  a  lower  rate. 

r  some  weeks  after,  a  cloud  of  flies  could   be  seen 
tovering  over  the  body  of  the  dead  Mias;  but  in 
about  a  month  all  was  quiet,  and  the  body  was  I 
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drying  up  under  the  influence  of  a  vertical  sun  alti  in  a 
with    tropical  ■   three    months  later  two 

of  a  dollar,  rc<\  and 

down  the  drie  s.    The  skin  i 

enclosing  the  skeleton,   and   is 

pupa-cuse3  of  flies  and  other  insects,  with  thousands  of  two 
or  three  species  of  small  necropl  !*he  skull 

had  been  much  shattered  by  balls,  but  the  skeleton 
perfect^  except  one  small  wrist-bone  probably 

dropped  out  and  been  carried  away  by  a  lizard. 

Tj:  after  I  had  shot  this  one  and  lost  it,  Charles 

found  three  small   Orungs  feeding  together.     We  had  a 
long  chase  after  them,  and   bad  a  good  opportunity  of 

ing   how  they  make  their  way  from   tret 
always   choos;  e   limbs  whose    DW 

■led  with  those  of  some  other  tree,  and  then  grns 
several  of  the  small  twigs  together  before  I 
to  swing  themselves  across.     Yet  they  do  this  so  qui 
and  certainly,  that  they  make  way  among  the  trei 

of  full  five  or  tax  miles  an  houi 
to  run  to  keep  up  with  them.     One  of  these  we  shot  and 
killed,  but  it  remained  high  up  in  the  fork  of  a  tree;  and, 
as  young  animals  are  of  comparatively  little  interest  I  did 
not  have  the  tree,  cut  down  to  get  it. 

At  this  time  1  had  the  misfortune  to  slip  among  some 
a  trees,  and  hurt  my  ankle,  and,  not  being  cai 
il'Ii  at  lirst,  it  became  a  severe  inflamed  ulcer,  which 
would  not  heal,  and  kept  me  a  prisoner  in  the  house  the 
whole  of  July  and  part  of  August.  When  I  could  get  out 
again.  I  determined  to  lakes  trip  up  a  branch  of  the  Simto 
[on  I  .'iver  to  St-iiiabang,  where  ..  said  to  be  a  la 

I  >v ;i '  a  mountain  with   abundance  of  fruit, 

plenty  of  OrangB  and  line  birds.      As  the  river 
narrow,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  in  a  very  small  boat  with 
little  luggage,  I  only  took  with  me  a  Chinese  boy  as  a 
servant.     1  carried  a  cask  of  medicated  arrack  to  put  Mias 

i  .    in,    and    store:-;    and    ammunition    for    a   for 
After  a  few  miles,  the  &me  very  nai 

Winding,  and   tin:  whohl  OOUntry  on  each  aid-. 
On  the  b  of  monkeys, — the  coimimn 

Macacus    cynomolgus,  a   black   Semnoj  rad    the 
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extraordinary  long-nosed  monkey  fNasalis  larvatns),  which 
as  large  as  a  three-year  old  child,  has  a  very  long  tail. 
id  a  fleshy  now  i  than  that  <>i'  the  biggest-nosed 

ian.    The  further  we  went  on  the  narrower  and  more 
ding    the    stream    became  \    fallen    trees    Boxnetamea 
blocked  up  our  passage,  and  sometimes  tangled  branches 
and  creepers   met  completely  across   it,  and  had  to   be 
cut  awa\  we  could  get  on.     It  took  us  two  days 

to  reach  Semahang,  and  we  hardly  saw  s  bit  of  <lry  land 
all  the  way.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  I  win  Id 
touch  the  bushes  on  each  sido  for  miles;  and  we  were 
often  by  the  screw-pini  anna),  which  grew 

abundantly  in  the  water,  falling  across  the  stream.     In 

Eta  of  Una  mpletelv  13 

up  the  channel,  making  our  journey  a  constant  succession 
of  dillicui 

Near  the   landing-place   we   found   a   fiuo  house,  250 
v  the  ground  on  posts,  with  a 
wide  'ill    u  idi  auboo  in 

front  <.'i  it.    Almost  al)  the  peonlei  however,  were  away 
ber  edibl  nests  or  bees'-wax, 

there  onl;  i«  1  in  the  house  two  or  three  old  men 

ith  a  lot  of  children     The  mountain  or  lull 
was  close  by,  covered  with  a  complete  forest  of  fruit-t 
amo  :  h  the  Dnrian   end  Ms  very 

;  but  the  fruit  was  not  yet  quite  ripe,  except 
a  little  h  thi  i".     I    spent   a  week  at  this  place, 

going  out  every  day  in  various  directions  about  the  moun- 
tain, accompanied  daisy,  who  had  stayed  with  me 
•-*  the  other  boatmen  returned.    For  three  days  wo 
t  a  deer  and  several   I 

ig  on 
tvury  lofty  Durian  tree,  and  sue  eeded  in  killing  it.  i 

ately  it.  remained  in  the  tree, hanging 
its  hands,  and  we  were  obliged  I  it  ami  rel 

it  was  several  miles  off.     As  1  felt  pretty  sure  it 

would  fall  during  the  night,  1  returned  to  the  place  early 

found   il  'round  bo 

tnent  and  pleasure,  it  appeared  to  be 

ind  from  any    1    had  yet  seen  t  igh  a 

full-grown   male   by  its  fully  I   teeth   and  very 
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large  can  in  '■-',  n    ;.  I    the  lai 

on  the  face,  and  was  about  one-tenth  smaller  in  all 
dimensions  than   the  other  adult  males.     1 
eisors,  however,  appeared  to  be  broader  than  in  the 

ib,  b  character  d  the   Simla   inorio  of 

Prof.       :  I  '■•.■  n,  which  I  from  the  • 

of  a  female  specimen.     As  it  was  too  far  to  carry  the 
animal   home,  I  set   to  work  and  skinned  the  body  on 
the-  spot,  leaving  the  head  hands  and  feet  attached 
bfl  finished  at  homo.     This  specimen  is  now  in  the  Br 
Museum. 

At  the  end  of  B  week,   Bnd  tore  Orangs,  I  re- 

I  bome ;  and,  taking  in  a  few  fresh  stores,  and 
time  accompanied  by  Charles,  went  up  another  bran 
the  river,  very  similar  in  character,  to  a  place  called  > 
yille,  where  there  were  several  small  Dyak  houses  and  one 
large  one.     Here  the  landing-place  was  a  bridge  of  ri< 
poles,  over  a  considerable  distance  of  water;  and  1  thoi 
>  leave  my  cask  of  arrack  securely  placed  in 
fork  of  a  tree.     To  prevent  the  natives  from  drinking  it.  I 
let  several  of  them  sec*  me  put  in  a  number  of  sm 
lizards ;  but  I  rather  think  this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
ting  it.     We  were  accommodated  here  in  the  verandah 
of  the  large  house,  in  which  were  several  great  baskets  of 
dried  human   beads,  the   trophies  of  past  generations  of 
head  Here    also  then!   was   a   little   mom  il 

covered  with  fruit-trees,  laere  were  some  magnifi 

Dorian  trees  dose  by  the  house,  the  fruit  of  which 
ripe ;  and  t3  the  Dyaks  looked  upon  me  as  a  ben' 
killing  the  Mias  which  destroys  a  great  deal  of  ti 
they  let  us  eat  as  much  as  we  liked,  and  we  revelled  in 
this  emperor  of  fruits  in  its  greatest  perfection. 
The  very  day  after  my  arrival  in  this  plac 
fortunate  as   to  shoot  another  adult  nude  of  the  small 
orang,  the  Mias-kassir  of  the  Dyaks.      It  fe] 
but  caught  in  a  fork  of  the  tree  and  remained  fixed.     As  1 
WBS  very  BJUdOUB   to  get  it,  I  tried  to  J»  VOttDg 

1  tyaks  who  won  with  me  to  cut  down  the  tree,  which  was 
tall,  perfectly  stra  I  smooth-barked,  and  without  B 

branch  for  i  To  my  surprise,  they  saia 

they  i  i  limbing  up  it,  but  it  would  be  a  good 
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deal  of  trouble,  aud,  a ftci-  a  little  talking  together  they  Baid 
they  would  try.     They  first  went  to  a 
that  stood  near,  and  cut  down  one  of  the  largest  M. 
From  this  they  chopped  off  n  short  piece,  and  splitting  it, 
made  a  couple  of  ga,  about  a  loot  long,  and  I 

at  one  end.    Then  cutting  a  thick  piece  of  wood  E 
mall  irove  one  of  the  pegs  into  the  tree  and  hung 

thei:  upon  it.    It  held,  and  this  Beamed  to  sal 

them,  foj  ly  began  a  quantity  of 

pegs   of  the  sMiuc   kind,  while   1    looked  on  with  great 
rest,  wonii  i'  they  could  possibly  ascend  such  • 

•  by  merely  driving  pegs  in  It,  the  •  ■'  any 

of  which  at  a  good  height  would  certainly  cause  them 
h.    Wheu  about  two  dozen    pegs  were  made,  one  or" 
them  bt-:,  very  Lm  r  bamboo 

frum  another  clump,  and  also  pt  BOOM  OOfd  from  the 

bark  ot  a  small  tzee.    They  now  drove  in  a  pi 
at  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  ami  liringingone  of  the 
■  •..  stood  it.  upright  close  to  tfa  ad  bound 

it  firmly  t<j  the  two  lirst  pegs,  DJ  of  the  bark  cord, 

itches  near  the  head  of  each  peg.  One  of  the 
Dyaks  now  stood  on  the  first  peg  and  drove  hi  a  third, 
about  level  with  his  face,  to  which  he  tied  the  bamboo  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  m<  I  aiding  on 

one  foot,  and  holding  by  the  bamboo  - 
diately  above  him,  while  he  drove  in  the  next  one.     In 
this  manner  he   ascended  about  twenty  feet,  wlun   the 
upright  bamboo  becoming  thin,  another  was  handed  up 
by  hi  'iii  >!>.  and  this  wa  on  by  tying  both 

bamboos  to  three  i  this  was 

tnded,  a  third  was  added,  and  shortly  after 
lowest  branches  of  the  rhich  the 

young  Dyak  scramble'1  on  sent  the  Mias  tumbling 

headlong  dowu.   1  was  exceedingly  struck  by  the  ingeuuity 
of  this  mode  of  climbing,  and 

uliar  pro  unboo  were  i 

available.      The  ladder  itself  was   1 1 
any  one  p  loose  or  faulty,  aud  gave  way.  the  strain 

would  be  thrown  i  d  several  oth<  n  above  and  below  it.     J 
od  the  use  line  ol  ba  gs  Btick- 

in  trets,  which  I  had  often  seen,  and  w 
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what  purpose   they   could    have   been   put  there.       1 
animal  was  almost  identical  in  size  ami  appearance  with 
the  one  I  had  obtained  at  Scmabang,  and  was  the  < 
other  mail  il  of  the  Simia  morio  which  I  obtained. 

It  is  now  in  the  Derby  Museum. 

I  after..  tot  two   adult  females   and  two  y. 

i^nt  ages,  all  of  which  I  preserved     One  of 
females,   with  og  on  a 

I  >;ii.iM  tree  with  unripe  fruit;  aud  as  soon  as  she  saw  us 
she    began    breaking   off   I  and   the   gr<  i 

-    with   every   appearance   of    rage,  causing   such    a 
shower  of  rofasilea  ae  effectually  ke] 

too  near  the  tree.     This  habit  of  throwing  down  branches 
when  irritated   has  been  doubted,  but    I    hi 

I   it  myself  on    at   I  separate 

It  was  however  always  the  female  Mias  who 
behaved  in  this  way,  and  it  may  be  that 
more  to  his  great  h  and  bis  powerful  cani 

is  not  afraid  of  any  other  animal,  and  does  not  ■ 
to  drive  them  away,  while  the  parental  instinct  of 
female  leads  her  to  adopt  this  hum  ng  herself 

and  bet  young  on 

fn  ]  skins  and  skeletons  of  the  Is,  I 

wa3  much  troubled  by  the  Dyak  dogs,  which,  beii 
kept  in  a  state  of  semi-star-  ire  ravenous  fo 

food.     I  had  a  great  iron  pan,  in  winch  1  boiled  the  h 
to  make,  skeletons,  and  at  night  I  covered  this  over  with 
boards,   and   put   heavy   stones   \\["<ii    it;    hut  the     I 
managed  to  remove  these  and  carried  awaj  the 
of  one   of    my   specimens.      On    another   occasion 

od  deal  of  the  upper  leather  of  my  at... 
ii  ate  a  piece  of  my  rnosquito-ourtain,  v. 
Ii iinp--.il  bad  been  spilt  over  it  some  afore. 

On  our  return  down  the  Bl  i  had  the  fortune  tC  fall 

in  with  a  very  old  male  Mias,  Feedii  me  low  t 

ii  the  water.    The  country  was  Lfor  a  long 

distance,  but  so  full  of  trees  and  stumps  that  the  laden 
bout  could  not  bo  got  in  among  them,  and  if 

.  we  should  only  have  frightened  the  M  I 

•  the  water,  which  ..  i     oeai  j  i  p  to  my 

waist    ami  waded  on  till  1  was  near  enough  for  a  shot. 
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The  difficulty  then  was  bo  load  my  gua  again,  for  I  was  80 

p  iu  the  water  that  I  could  not  hold  the  gun  sloping 

enough    to   pour  the    powder    in.      T   therefore    had  to 

search  for  u  shallow  place,  and  after  several  shots  under 

these  trying  circumstances,  I  was  delighted   to  sec  the 

monstrous  animal  roll  over  into  the  water.     I  now  towed 

him  after  me  to  the-  stream,  but  the  Malaya  objected  to 

•  the  animal  put  into  the  boat,  and  he  was  so  heavy 

that  1  could  not  do  it.  without  i  in  ir  help  about 

for  a  place  to  it.  of  dry  ground  was  to 

be  seeu,  till  at  last  I  found  ;i  clomp  of  two  or  three  old 

ad   Btumps,  between  which  a  few  feet  of  soil  had 

collected  just  above  the  water,  and  which  was  just  large 

enough  {<  drag  the  animal  upon  it.   I  first  measured 

him,  and  found  him  to  be  by  far  the  largest  1  bad  yet 

for,  though  the  standing  height  was  bin  same  as  the  oti 

feet  2  inches),  yet  the  outstretched  arms  were  7  feet 

as  six  inches  more  than  thr  previous  one, 

aud  the  immense  broa<i  is  1->A  inches  wide,  whi 

the  widest  I  had  hitherto  seen  was  only  11^  inches, 

1  of  the  body  was  3  feet  7.1  inches.     I  am  in 
belies  thai  the  length  and  atrength  of  the  a: 

width  of  the  face,  continues  inoreaaiug  to  a  very 

great  age,  while  the  standing  height,  from  the  sole  of  the 

a  crown  of  the  head,  rarely  if  ever  exceeds  4  feet 

As  the  last  Mias  T  shot,  and  the  last  time  I 

saw  an  1  inimaL  1  wffl  givi  ■  ■'  its 

in  lonni  oted  with  it.    The 

an  is  known  to  inhabit  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and 

there  reason  to  beli  it  is  confined  to  ll 

.  in  the  forznei    of   which,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  much  more  rare     In  Bom 
range,  inhabiti  ricts  on  the  south-west,  aouth- 

nd    north-west  coasts, 
be  chiefly  oonfined  to  the  tow  and  fiwampy  forests.      It 
seems,   at  first    sight,   very   inexplicable   that   the.   Mias 
sboni  I  own  in  thi  'Hey,  while  it 

is  abundant  in  Sambas,  on  the  west,  and  Sadong,  on  the 
St.     Bui  >de  of  In 

animal,  we  see  a  (or  this  apparent 
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anomaly  in  the  physical  featured  of  the  .Sar.iwnk  district. 
In  tb  i  it.  tin.-  Alias  is  only  fbi 

when  the  country  is  low  level  and  swampy,  and  a! 
overed   with   a    loftj    virgin   forest       I 
these  swamps  ease  many  isolal  □  some  of 

which  the  Dyaks  nave  settled,  and  covered  wiu 
tious  of  fruit  trees.     These  are  a  great  attraction 

■  rich  comes  to  feed  on  the  unripe  fruits,  hut  aim 
retires  to  bhe  swamp  at,  night.  Whi 
djghtty  elevated,  and  the  soil  dry.  the  M 
to  he  found.     For  example,  in  all  the  lower  part  ol 

alley  it  abounds,  but  as  soon  as  we  ascend  above 
the  I  lUgh  still  Hat, 

Is  higfa  enough  to  be  dry,  it  disappears.    Now  the  Sarawak 
valle.  his   peculiarity — the  lower   portion   though 

swampy  is  not  covered  with  continuous  lofty  forest,  but  is 
principally  occupied  by  the  Nipa  palm;  and  near  the  town 

:1;  where  die  country  1h-i.-hhi.-s  dry,  it  is  grei 
undulated  in  rnanj  vitli  small 

■  it  TV  ixch  second-growth  jungle  on  ground 

which  has  once  been  cultivated  by  the  Malaya  or  Dj   '. 

Now  it  seems  fco  me  probable,  that  a  wide  extent  uf 
unbroken  and  equally  loli<  ;y  to 

the  comfortable  existence  of  these  annuals.     Such  forests 
fonn  their  open  country,  where  they  can  n 
direction  with  as  much  facility  as  the  Indian  on 
prairie,  or  the  Arab  on  the  desert ;  passing 
to  tree-top   without   ever  beiug  obliged  to  descend  upon 
the  earth.     The  elevated  and  the  drier  districts  are  more 
frequcnlcd    by   man,   more  cut   np   by    clearings  and  low 
second-growth.  Jung  idapted  to  its  peculiar  mode  uf 

progression,  and  where  it  would  therefore  be  more  expose  _ 
to  danger,  and  more  frequently  obliged  to  descend  upon 
the  earth.     There  is  probably  also  a  greater    v 
fruit   m   the   Mias  district,    the   small   mountains  which 
rise  like  islands  out  of  it.  serving  as  a  sort  of  gi 
plantations,  where  the  teeea  of  the  uplands  ar 

in  the  very  midst  of  the  swampy  plains. 

It  is  a  singular    ami    very  i  ig    sight    1 

a  Mias  making  his  way  leisurely  through  the  forest     He 
walks  deli  arger  branch  r- 
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rect  attitude  which  the  great  length  of  his  arms 
and  tin.:  shortness  of  his  legs  cause  iiiiu  naturally  10 
assume;  and  the  disproportion  between  these  limbs  is 
increased  by  his  walking  on  his  knuckles,  not  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  as  we  should  do.  He  Beams  always  to  choose 
those  branches  which  intermingle  with  an  adjoii] 
on  approaching  which  he-  stretches  out  his  Long  arms, 
seizing  the  0]  Ijoughs,  grasps  them  together  with 

both  hands,  Beams  to  try   then  th,  and  then  de- 

liberately swings  himself  across   to  the  next  branch,  on 
iralks  along  as  before,     tie  never  jumps  or 
springs,  or  even  appears  to  hurry  himself,  aud  yet  manages 
to  gel  I  most  as  quickly  as  a  pi  .:  run  tin. 

torest  beneath.    The  i 

;reatest  use  to  the  animal,  enabling  it  bo  '•limb  easily 

loftiest  in  i  :.'  Ernite  and  j  wee  from 

slender  boughs  which  will  not  bear  its   wi  "l  to 

fther  leaves  aud   branches  with  which   to    fowl  Us   D 
have    already  described  how  it  forms   a  nest    when 
i   bnt  it  uses  a  similar  one  to  Bleep  on  aln 
every  night.      This  is  placed  low  down,   however,   on  a 
small  tree  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  fifty  Feet  from 
the  ground,  probably  because  it  is  wei 
posed  to   wind    than   higher   up.     Each    Mias    is    said  to 
make  a  fresh  one  for  himself  every  night;  but  I  should 
think  that  i3  hardly  probable,  or  then  remains  would  be 
much  more  abundant;  for  though  1  saw  sevend  about  tin. 
coal-mines,  there  must  have  been  many  Orangs  about  • 
day,  and  in  a  year  their  deserted  nests  would  become  very 
numerous.    The  It  is  very  wet,  the 

Mia-  ilmself  over  with  leaves  of  pandauus,  or  large 

ferns,  which  hay  perhaps  led  tu  the  story  of  his  ma] 
a  hut  in  the  trees. 

The  Oraug  does  not  leave  his  bed  tdl  the  suu  has  well 
risen  and  has  dried  up  tho  dew  upon  tin  He 

feeds    all    through  the   middle  of  the    day,   but    seldom 
returns  to  the  same  tTee  two  days  rami  >  not 

aeeiu  much  alarmed  at  man,  as  they  often  stared  down 
upon  me  for  several  minutes,  and  I 

slowly  to  an  adjacent  tree.     At:  one,]  have  often 

had  to  no  half  a  mile  or  more  to  fetch  my  gun,  and  in 
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nearly  every  case  have  found  it  on  the  same  tree,  or  w ; 
a  hundred  yards,  when  I  returned.     I  never  saw  two  full- 
grown  animals  together,  but  both  males  and  fen 
sometimes  accompanied  by  half-grown  young  ones,  wl 
at  other  times,  three  or  four  young  ones  were  serf: 
company.     Their  food  consists  almost  exclusively  of  fruit, 
with  occasionally  leaves,  buds,  and  young  shoots.     1 
seem  to  prefer  unripe  fruits,  some  of  whi 
others   intensely  bitter,  particularly  the   large  rod,  fleshy 
arillus  of  on-  teemed  an  •  In 

other  cases  they  eat  only  the  small  seed  of  a  large  Bruit) 
and  tin'v  almost  always  waste  and  d  they 

■  i  that  these  is  a  continual  rain  of  rejected  portions 
below  the  tn-e  they  are  feeding  on.      The  Dorian    is  an 

■  i ill  favourite,  and  quantities  of  this  deliai  ins  tin; 
destroyed  wherever  it  grows  surrounded  by  J<  u  they 
will  not  cross  clearings  to  get  at  tnem,     1 

derful  how  the  animal  can  tear  open  this  fruit,  the  outer 

ring   of   which    is   so   thick   and   tough,  and   do 
coven  inical  spines.     It  probably  bites  off 

a  few  of  these  first,  and  then,  making  a  .small  hole,  tears 
q  the  frail 
The  Mi  as  randy  descends  to  the  groii:. 
led  by  hunger,  it  seeks  fo  dent  shoota  b 

r  aide;  tm,  in  irery  dry  weather,  has  to  Bear 
wnt<  :  1.  it  gen  Lows 

of  leaves.     Once  only  I  saw  two  half-grown  Orai 
ground  in  a  dry  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  SimQnjon  lull 

and  gras 
:    Dt.licr  liv  ;.     It  may  be  . 

Orang  never  walks  erect,  unli 
bauds  to  support  itself   by   branches  overhi 

uked     B  itiona   of  its   walking  with   a 

are  entirely  imaginary. 

The  Dyaka  aU  declare  that  the  Mi  as  is  never  attacked 
by  U  &]  in  the  fch  two  rare  exceptions; 

the  accounts  I  received  of  these  are  so  c 
them  oearly  in  the  words  of  my  informal  I 'yak 

chiefs,  who  had  lived  all  thai]  vherc 

the  animal  is  most  abundant.     The  first  of  whom   1   in- 
quired said:    "No  animal    is  strong  enough    to  hurt  the 
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Mias.  and  the   only  creature  ho  ever  fights  with   is  the 

When  there  is  no  fruit  in  the  jungle,  he  goes 

to  seek  food  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  there  are 

plenty   of  young   shoots   that   he  likes,  and    fruits   thai 

•   close  to  the  water.    Then  the  crocodile  sometimes 

him,  but   the  Mias  gets    npon   him,  and 

bents  him  with  his  hands  and   feet,  and  tears  him  and 

kills  him."    He  added  that  he  had  onoe  seen  such  a 

»ht,  and  that  he   believes  that  the  Mias  is  always  the 

My  next  informant  was  the  Orang  Kaya,  or  chief  of  the 
■v  Dyaks,  on  the  Simiinjon  River.     He  said:  "'I'll. 
Mias  Li-  qo  enemies;  no  animals  dare  attack  it  bui 

B&d  the  python.     He  always  kill-  odile 

by  main  Btren  g  upon  it,  pulling  open  its  jaws, 

and  ripping  up  its  throat.     If  a  python  attacks  a  Mias, 
•ill:   his   hands,  and  then   bites   it,  and  soon 
it.     The  Mias  is  very  strong;  there  is  no  animal  in 
jungle  su  strong  as  h 
It    is   very   remarkable   that   an    animal   so  large,  so 
peculiar,  and  of  such  a  high  type  of  form  as  the  Orang- 
utan, should  be  confined  to  so  limited  a  district — bo 
mds,  and    those   almost   the    last.   Inhabited   by  the 
imalia  ;    for.   eastward   of   Bi  Java, 

the  Quadruniiimu,  Ruminants,  Carnivore,  and  many  other 
groups  of  Mammalia,  diminish  rapidly,  and  soon  entirely 
consider,  further,   that  almost  all 
animals  have  in  earlier  ages  been  represented    by 

Linct  tonus  the  latti  i  the 

tiary  period,  Europe  was    inhabited    by   bears,   deer, 
lia  by  kangaroos  and  other  mar- 
touth  America  by  gigan  s  and  am 

.    from  any  now   « 

hi  in  believe  that  the 
g-utan,  the  Chimpanzee,   ind 
had  their   forerunners.     With  what   iori  iveiy 

ralist    look    forward  to    the    ti  a    the    i 

e  tropics  mi  loronghly 

cauiiutd,  » i  iy  and    earliest   appearance 

"  the  gi  at  length  made  kne 

now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  supposed  existence 
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of   a   Bornean   Orang  as  large  as  the    Gorilla,     1    I 
If    examined  the  bodies  of   seventeen  freshly-i. 
Orangs,  all  of  which  were  carefully  measured;  and  of  . 

erred  the  skeleton.     1  also  obtained  two 

skekto  us  killed  by  other  persons.    Of  this  e*  jries, 

B   fully   adult,  nine  being  males,  ami   seven 

isles.     The  adult  males  of  the  large  Orangs  only  varied 

a  4  feet  1  inch  to  4  feet  2  inches  in  height,  measured 
i   bo  as  to  give  the  height  of  the  animal 

:  stood  perfectly  creel  •  the  extent  o  ;ched 

Arms,  from  7  £j  at  2  inches  to  7  feet  8  inches ;  ami 
width  oaf  the  face,  from  10  inches  to  13J  inches.    The 
dimensions  given  by  other  naturalists  closely  agree  with 
mine.     The  largest  Orang  measured   by  Temminck  was 
4   feet   high.      Of    twenty-five    specimens    collected    by 

"gel   and    Miiller,  the  largest  old   male   was  4  feet 
1  inch;  and  the  largest  skeleton  hi  the  Calcutta  ! 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Blyth,  4  feet  1J-  inch,    lly  speci- 
mens were  all  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo;  those 
of  the  Dutch  from  the  west  and  south  coasts ;    and  no 

imen  has  yet  reached  Europe  exceeding  uncn- 

sions,  although  the  total  number  of  skins  and  skeleton* 
must  amount  to  over  a  hundred. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  several  persons  declare  that 
tiny  have  measured  Orangs  of  a  much  larger  size.  Tcm- 
uiinck,  in  his  Monograph  of  the  Orang,  Bays,  that  he 
has  just  received    news   of  the   capture   of  a   specimen 

et  3  inches  high.     Unfortunately,  it  never  seems  tn 

•  reached  Holland,  for  nothing  has  since  been  heard 
m.'li  animal  Mr,  Sr.  John,  in  bis  "life  in 
Forests  of  the  Far  East,"  vol.  ii.  p.  237,  tells  us  of  an 
Orang  shot  by  a  friend  of  his,  which  was  5  feet  2  inches 
from  the  heel  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the  arm  17  inches 
in  girth,  and  the  wrist  12  inches!  The  head  alone  was 
brought  to  Sarawak,  and  Mr.  St.  John  tells  us  that  he 
assisted  to  measure  this,  and  that  it  was  15  inches  broad 
by  14  long,  Unfortunately,  even  this  skull  appears  nut 
preserved,  for  no  specimen  corresponding  to 
these  dimensions  has  yet  reached  England. 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Brooke,  dated  Octooer  18f>7, 
in  which  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  my  Tapers  on  the 
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'■■  una]  a  and  Magazine  of  Nature.! 
i :  da  me  the  measurements  •  toon 

illed   by   bis   nephew,   which   1  will  give  exactly  as  I 
ptembei  3d,  18(57,  killed  female   Orang- 
il  i  jht,  from  bead  to  heel,  4  feet  6  inches.    Stretch 
across  body,  0  feet  1  inch.     Breadth 
<>f  face,  including  callosities,  11  inches."    Now,  in  ti. 

i-    palpably  one  error;  for  in  ovary 
by  any  naturalist,  as    expanse  of 
L  inch  corresponds  tu  a  height  of  about 
lies,  while  the  larg  f  4  feet  to 

feet  2  inehea  high,  always  have  the  extended  arms 
i  7  feet  8  inches.     It  is,  in  I 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  genus  to  have  the  arms  so 
long  that  an  animal   stand  rlv  erect  can   rest  its 

rs  on  the  ground.  A  height  of  4  feet  6  inches  would 
therefore  require  a  Stretch  of  arms  of  at  least  8  feet !  If  it 
were  only  6  feet  to  that  height,  as  given  in  the  dimensions 
quoted,  the  animal  would  not  be  au  Orang  at  all,  hut 
a  new  genua  of  apes,  differing  materially  in  habits  and 

it  Mr.  Johnson,  who  shot  tibia 
imal,  aini  wliu  know  well,  evidently  considered 

to  be  one;  and  we  have  therefore  to  fudge  whether  it 
more   probable  that  he   made   a   mistake  of  two  feet 
retch  of  the  arms,  or  of  one  fool  in  the  height 
r  error  is  certainly  the  easiest  to  make,  and  it 
ill  hrmg  his  animal  into  agreement,  as  to  proportions 
and  size,  with  all  those  wh»  in  Europe.    JJow  easy 

.i  be  deceived  in  the  height  of  these  animals  is  well 
own  in  the  case  of  the  Sumatran  Orang,  the   skin  of 
inch  waa  d<  by  Dr.  Clarke  AbeL    The  captain 

and    crew   who   killed   this   ani  c  hired,  that   when 

alive  he  exceeded  the  tallest  man*  and  look  antic 

that  lught  he  was  7  feet  high;  but  that,  when  he 

was  kill i'  y  upon  the  ground,  they  fuund  he  was 

only  about  6  feet     No  11  hardly  be  credited  that 

the  skin  of  this  identical  animal  exists  in  the  Calcutta 

i    Blytb,  the  late  curi 
it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  largest  size ; "  which  means 
that  it  is  about  -1  feet  high  1 

Having   these   undoubted    examples    of   error   in   the 
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dimensions  of  Ornngs,  it  is  not  too  much  to  conclude  that 
Mr.  St  John's  friend  made  a  similar  error  of  '^ent, 

or  rather,  perhaps,  of  memory ;  for  we  are  not  told  that 
08  were  noted  down   a-i  the  l>.  uvrt 

made.    The  only  figures  given  by  -Mr.   St.  John  on 

authority  are  that  "the  head  was  15  inches  bl 
by   11    inches    long."       As    my    largest  male  was    13$ 

ad  across   tin  ed  as  soon  ai 

was  killed,  I  can  quite  di  I  that  when  the  head 

«r£ved  at  Sarawak  from  the  Batang  Lunar,  after  tv. 
not  three  days'  voyage,  it  was  so  swolh-n  by  decompot 
as  to  measure  an  inch  move  than  when  it  was  fresh.    On 
the  whole,  therefore,  T  think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  up  to 

time  we  have  not  the  least  reliable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  Orangs  in  Borneo  more  than  4  feet  2  inchei 
Ugh. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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XIIKE   1855  TO  JASVARY   1S56.) 

Aieason  was  approaching   1    d<  ^Trained  to 
return  to  Sarawak,  Bending  all  my  collect: cms  \rith 
rkfl  Allen  von,  :  \0  go 

up  to  the  Booxcea  of  thj  er,  and  descend  \ 

route  was  .somewhat  dillicult,  I 

id  only  one  servant) 

•■  the  language  oJ 

Dyaks,  with  whom  he  ha<  We  left  the 

27th  of  November,  and  the  next  day  reached 

the  Malay  village  of  Gi5  here  1  stayed  a  short  time 

ny  fruit  and  eggs,  and  called  upon  the  Datu  Bandar,  or 

d  in  a  large  and 
wcll-kii;  •  and  in,  and  was  very 

mcrui  my  business,  and  particularly  about  the 

coal  mines.     These  puzzle  the  natives  e  y,  as  il 
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cannot  understand  the  extensive  and  costly  preparations  for 
.  and  cannot  believe  it  is  to  be  used  only  as 
fuel  when  wood  is  so  abundant  and  so  easily  I      It 

was  evident  that  Kuropeans  seldom  came  here,  for  numbers 
of  women  skeltered  away  as  I  walked  through  the  village ; 
and  one  girl  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  had  just 
brought  a  bamboo  full  of  water  from  the  river,  threw  it 
down  with  a  cry  of  horror  and  alarm  the  moment 
caught  sight  of  me,  turned  round  and  jumped  into  the 
in.     She  swam  beautifully,  and  kept  looking  ha'1 

I  would  follow  her,  &  .   all 

the  time  ;  while  a  number  of  men  and  boys  were  laughing 
r  iguorant  terror. 
At  Jahi,  the  next  village,  th<;  stream  became  so  swift  in 
consequence  of  a  flood,  that  my  heavy  bout  could  make  no 
way,  and  I  was  obliged  to  send  it  back  and  go  on  in  a 
small  opeu  one.     So  far  the   river  had  been  very  m 
tonous,  the  banks  being  cultivated  as  rice-fields,  and 

•  bed    huts  alone  breaking  the  ujipicturesque   line  of 

tank  crowned  with  tall  grasses,  and  backed  by  the 

top  of  the    forest   behind  the  cultivated  ground.     A   few 

hours  lieyond  Jahi  we  passed  the  limits  of  cultivation,  and 

had  the  beautiful  virgin  forest  coming  down  to  the  waters 

.  with  its  palms  and  creepers,  its  noble  trees,  its  fa 

The  banks  of  the  river  *  still 

and  we  had  some  difficulty  in   findii 
spot  to  sleep  on.     Early  in  the  mommy  COM 

I  irgnan,  a  small  Malay  village  situated  at  the  foot  of  an 
atea  mountain  which  had  been  visible  from  the  mouth 
imunjon  River.     Beyond  here  the  tides  are  not 
and  we  now  entered  upon  a  district  of  elevated  forest, 
with   a  finer  vegetation.      Large  trees  stretch  out   • 
arms  across  the  stream,  and  the  steep,  earthy  banks  are 
ied  with  ferns  and  zingibcraceous  plants. 
uly  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Tabbkau,  the  first 
village  of  the  Hill   l>yaks.     On  an  open  space  near  the 
river  about  twenty  boys  were  playing  at  a  game  something 
e  call  "prisoner's  base;"  their  omasum       jjf 
beads  and  brass  wire  and  their  gay-coloured  kerchiefs  and 
waist-cloths  showing  to  much  advantage,  and  forming  a 
ring  sight.     On  being  called  by  Bojon,  they  imine- 
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ft  their  game  ■ '     ■  .  .ead- 

house," — a    eiz  uached    to    most 

iag  as  a  lodging  for  s<  he  place, 

tor  trade,  the  sleoping-room  of  the  unmarried  youths,  and 
the  gener  '-chamber.     It  is  elevated  on  lofty  posts. 

ha  i  replace 

in   Che    middle  and 
ni  thereof 
mid,  and  forms 
a  very  plonsant  and 
comfortable    abode, 
it.  was 
crowd  omig 

men  and  Imys,  who 
came  to  look  at  me. 
They 
fine  yc 
and  I  ( 

the    sim- 
pli  rice 

of    tl*  iame. 

the  loi  -.vat," 

ar      waist-cloth, 

which  hangs  down 

1  behind. 

lilun 

in  three  broad  I 

white.    Those  wh" 
ran  afford  it  wear  a  handkerchief  on  tl 

ith  a  narrow  border  of  gold  loco,  or  of  three 

'he  "chawat."    The  large  flat  moon-ahaped 

bran  the  heavy  necklace  of  white  or  black  beads, 

-  rings  on  the  arms  and  less,  and  armlets  of 

white  shell  oil 

brown  skin  and  jet-black  hair.    Add  to  this  the  little  pouch 

taining  us  :  tong  si-.'. 

knitr  ,Uv  worn  at  the  side,  and  yon  have  the 

evci 
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The  "  Qtang  Kayn,n  or  rich  man,  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
led,  now  came  in  with  Mineral  of  the  older  men  ;  and 
the  "  bitchara "  <n  I: ilk  commenced,  about  getting  a  hunt  and 
to  take  mo  on  the  next  morning.     As  I  could  not 
r&tand  a  word  of  their  language,  which  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  Malay,  I  took  no  put  UQ  the  proceedings,  but  was 
represented  by  my  hoy  Baj ffl 

of  what  was  said.  A  Chinese  trader  was  in  the  house, 
Mad  be,  too,  wanted  men  the  next  day;  but  on  his  hinting 
T  lii-  to  tbe  Qraog  •  was  sternly  told  that  a  white 

man's  business  we  i  leea,  end  he  autet  wait 

ier  day  bef  ould  be  thought  about 

er  the  "bitchara"  was  over  and  the  old  chiefs  gone, 
ilie  young  men  to  play  or  dance,  or  oumse  them- 
;  and  After  some  little  hesi- 
igreed  to  do  so.    Tbey  first  bad  a  trial  of 
opposite  each  others  ibot  b 
d  against  foot,  and  a  stout  ped  by  both  their 

bands.     Each  thei  so  as  to 

p  from  the  ground,  eit;  main 

strengtb  or   ;>  den  i  Sort    Then 

ngth  against  two  or  t1  oys ; 

and 

1,  and  while  one  stood  as  him  as  he  could,  the  othei 
swung  himself  round  on  one  leg 

him.      \\h 

e  had  a 
ne  placed  a  leg  across  the  knee, 
here  beat 
ibex  their  sides  lii 

to  ci  ;  a  great  variety  o(  clapping  bod 

wliil^  another  with  his  hand  ui  ■<  nil  pit  produced  a 

deep  trumpet  note;  as  I  kept  time  vew  well, 

the  ■  This  seemed  Qjoite 

&  favourite  amusement  with  I',  ipt  it  up 

with 

I 
.  and  onl  -eight  inch  ThestJ 

suddenly  ohangea  its  character.     Hitherto,  though  swift,  it 
had  been  di  mootb,  and  I  hy  steep  banks. 

.  it  rushed  and  rippled  over  a  pebbly,  sandv,  or  rockv 
PL' 
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bod,  occasionally  forming  miniature  cascades  and  rapids, 
and  throwing  up  on  one  Hide  or  (he  other  broad  banks  of 
finely  coloured  pebbles.  "No  paddling  could  make  way 
here,  but  tbe  Dyakv  will,  bamboo  poles  propelled  us  along 
with  great  dexterity  and  swiftness,  never  losing  ti 
balance  in  such  a  narrow  and  unsteady  vessel,  though 
standing  up  and  exerting  all  their  force.  It  was  a  brilliant 
day,  and  the  cheerful  exertions  of  the  men,  the  rushing 
the  sparkling  waters,  with  the  bright  mid  varied  folic 
which  from  either  bank  stretched  over  our  heads,  product 
an  exhilarati:i  ion  which  recalled  my  canoe  voyages 

on  the  grander  waters  of  South  America. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  village  of 
Borotoi,  and,  though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  reach  the 
next  one  before  night,  I  was  obliged  to  stay,  as  my  men 
wanted  to  return  and  others  could  not  possibly  go  on 
me  without  the  preliminary  talking.  Besides,  a  white  man 
was  too  great  a  rarity  to  be  allowed  to  escape  them,  and 
their  wives  would  never  have  forgiven  them  if,  when  they 
returned  from  the  fields,  they  found  that  such  a  cum 
had  not  been  kept  for  them  to  see.  On  entering  the  house 
to  which  I  was  invited,  a  crowd  of  sixty  or  seventy  men, 
women,  and  children  gathered  round  me,  and  I  sat  for  half 
an  hour  like  some  strange  animal  submitted  for  the  first 
time  to  the  gaze  of  an  inquiring  public.  Brass  rings  were 
here  in  the  greatest  profusion,  many  of  the  women  having 
their  arms  completely  covered  with  them,  as  well  as  th<" 
legs  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee.  Round  the  waist  they 
wear  a  dozen  or  more  coils  of  fine  rattan  stained  red,  to 
which  the  petticoat  is  attached.  Below  this  are  generally 
a  number  of  coils  of  brass  wire,  a  girdle  of  small  silver 
coins,  and  sometimes  a  broad  belt  of  brass  ring  armour. 
On  their  heads  they  wear  a  conical  hat  witnout  a  crown, 
formed  of  variously  coloured  beads,  kept  in  shape  by  rings 
of  rattan,  and  forming  a  fantastic  but  not  unpicturesque 
head-dress. 

Walking  out  to  a  small  hill  near  the  village,  cultivated 
as  a  rice-field,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  country,  which  was 
becoming  quite  hilly,  and  towards  the  south,  mountainous. 
I  took  bearings  and  sketches  of  all  that  was  visible,  an 
operation  which  caused  much  astonishment  to  the  Dyaks 
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who  accompanied  me,  and  produced  a  request  to  exhibit 
the  compass  when  I  returned.  I  was  then  surrounded  by 
a  larger  crowd  than  before,  and  when  J  took  my  evening 
meal  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  about  a  hundred  spectators 
.cry  movement  and  criticising  every 
mouthful,  my  thoughts  involuntarily  recurred  to  the  lions 
g  time.  Like  those  noble  animals,  I  too  was  used 
to  it,  and  it  did  not  affect  my  appetite.  The  childreu  here 
were  more  shy  than  at  Tabokan,  and  I  could  not  persuade 
them  to  play.     I  therefore  turned  ahowi 

tinted  the  shadow  of  a  dog's  head  eating,  wbioh  pleased 

i.hrm  80  much  that  all  the  village  in  succession  came  out 

to  see  it.      The  "rabbit  on   the  wall"   does   not  do  in 

Borneo,  as  there  is  no  animal  it  resembles.     The  boys  had 

something  like  whipping-tope,  but  spun  with 

ing. 

The  next  morning  we  prove.di:  fore,  but  the  river 

had  become  so  rapid  and  shallow  and  the  boats  were  all 

so  small,  that  though  I  had  nothing  with  me  but  a  change 

and  a  few  cooking  utensils,  two  wen 

ired  to  take  me  on.     The  rock  which  appeared  here 

er-bank  was  an  Indurated  clay-slate, 

sometimes  crystalline,  and  thrown  up  almost  vertically. 

ad  left  of  us  rose  isolated  limestone  mountains, 

ite  precipices  glistening  in  the  sun  and  contrasting 

beat'  fith   the  luxuriant  vegetation  thai,  elaew 

The  river   bed  was  a  mass  of  pebbles, 
ly  }>ure  white  quartz,  but  with  abundance  of  jasper 
ruling  a  beantifullj  variegated  appearance. 
iis  only  ten  in  the  morning  when  we  arrived  at  Budw, 
e   wrre  plenty  of  people  about,  I  could 
not  induce  them  to  allow  me  to  go  on  to  the  next  vdlage. 
The  Oral  ted  on  having  men,  of 

course  he  would  get  them,  but  when  I  took  him  at  his 
word  and  said  1  most  have  them,  there  came  a  fresh  re- 
monstrance ;  and  tho  idea  of  my  going  on  that  day  seemed 
tso  painful  that  I  was  obliged  to  submit  I  therefore 
walked  i  Betas,  which  are  here  very  ex- 

Lve,  covering  a  number  of  the  little  lulls  aud  valley* 
into  which  the  whole  country  seems  broken  up,  and  ob- 
-f  hills  and  mountains  in  ever)'  dJ 
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In  the  eve:  lo  in  full  Areas  (a 

Spangled  velvet  jacket,  bat  no  trovers;,  and  invited  me 
over  fed   his   house,  v.  I  gave  me  a  scat  of  honour 

under  a  eanopy  of  white  calico  and  coloured  handheld 

great  verandah   WB8  crowded  with  people,  an 
plates  of  rice  with  choked  and  fresh  eggs  were  placed  on, 
-.he  ground  as  presents  f<>:  >,    aid    man  then 

•if  in  bright-coloured  cloth*  and  ninny  orna- 
ments, and  B&Kng  at  tbe  door,  murmured  a  Ion 
0t  invitation,  sprinkling  rioe  1)'  in  be  b 

hand,  Vb  gongs  were  loudly  beaten  and 

a  salute  of  wnefedtfl  tired  off    A  large  jar  ef  risa  wine, 

' .  was  the 
round,  and  1  asked  to  see   sea  These 

!..:  niutt  &a\age  DSXfblsnaueee,  very  dtill  and  un- 
graceful afTaiia;  the  men  dressing  themselves  absurdly 
like  women,  and  the  girl  •  making  themselves  as  stiff 
uud    ridiculous    as    possible.     A  me    six    »r 

large  Chinese  gougs  were  being  beaten  by  the 

la  of  as  many  young  men,  produi  ing  such  a  dean-. 
dJKOfd  ti.at   I  was   glad  to  escape  to  the   round  ho 
wbci'u  1  slept  veiy  comfortably  with  halt'  a  dozen  smoke - 
dried  human  skulls  suspended  over  my  head. 

mn  now  bo  shallow  that  boats  could  hardly 
get   along,      I    therefore    preferred    walk 
village,  to  see  something  of  the  country, 

was  mud)  ds  bed,  as  th< 

is  bsanJboo  get  two  crops 

off  the  ground  in  succession  j  one  of  rioe,  and  li 
RLS086,  and    i  as.    The  groin 

lies  fallow  eight  or  ben  years,  and  becomes  covered  m 
bamboos  and  .shvali.s.  whicli  often    conapietely    arch  ovor 
tin:  path  and  shut  out  sve  from  the  view.     Three 

hours'  walking   brought  us   to   the  village  of  Senankan, 

■gain  obli  ole  day,  wl 

i  agreed  to  do  on  the  promise  ol  I  ay  a  that 

BJeo  .should  next  day  take    me    throng  aher 

igss  across  to  Senna,  at  the  bead 

myself   «  -  besl  could  till  evening,  bj 
l  the  high  ground  uei  il  view.-*  of  the  country 

uud    bearings  of  the   chief  mountains,     There  was 
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another  public  audience,  a  ith  gifts  of  rice  and  eggs,  ami 
drinking  of  rice   wine.     These  Dyaks  cultivate  a 
extent   of   ground,   an.l   SOOftty    a   goad   deal  of  rice   to 
Sarawak     They  are  rich  in  003  -  traja,  win.',  silver 

.■el  articles  in  v,  hich  a  I 
and  their  women  mid  children  an;  all  highly  ornamented 
with,  bead  necklaces,  yd  brass  wire. 

In  the  mowing  I  waited  some  time,  but  the  men  that 
did  not  make  their  appearnuee. 
On  Minding  to  the  Drang  Kay  a  I  found  that  both  lie  and 
another  Lead- man  had  gone  out  for  the  day,  and  an 
inquiring  the  mason  was  told  that  they  could  not  persuade 
;o  with  me  because  the  jetuney  was 
a  long  and  fatiguing  one.  As  I  was  determined  to  get  on, 
i  tola  the  few  men  that  Remained  that  the  chiefs  had 
behaved  very  badly,  and  that  I  should  acquaint  the  Rajah 
st,  and  1   v.. i  start  uiunedia 

vrry  man  were 

i   by  dint  of  threats  and  promisee,  and  the 
of  R  eloquence,  we  succeeded  in  g' 

few  miles  our  path   lay  over  a  couutry 
ig  i.viiuvi;  of  email  bu; 
sharply-cut  ridges  and  veil 
ground.     After  crossing  the  Kay  an  River,  a  main  brt 

"long,  we  got  on  to  the  ones  of  the  Seborau 

Mom  u  laj  along  a  sharp  and  moderate^) 

eep  rid;  Uent  view  of  the  eoui 

..ires    were   exactly   those   oi    the    Himalajs 
tniatuie,  as  they  ar  ed  by  Dr.  JLIooker  and 

wallers;  ami  Looked  like  a  natural  u 
thos'.  mountain*  on  a  aoale  of  a  tenth, 

jousands  of  feet  being  Lreda.     I 

now  discovered  the  source  of  the  beautiful  pebbles  which 
••  in  the  river-bed     The  BUity 
ad,  and  these  mountaio  and- 

oglomer&te,    •■  mere 

of  j  her.     1  n  uown 

that  ioe   such   vast 

quantities  ol 
materials,     They  had  ei  been  formed  in  past  ages, 
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by  the  action  of  some  continental  stream  or  seabeach, 
before  the  great  island  of  Borneo  had  risen  I:  nean. 

The  existence  of  such  a  system  of  hills  and  valleys  M 
ducing  in  miniature  all  the  features  of  a  great,  mountain 

bas  an  important  bearing  on  tin:  inodevn  tin 
that  the  form  of  the  ground  is  mainly  due  to  atmospheric 
i it  than  to  subterranean  action.  "When  we  have  a 
number  of  branching  valleys  and  ravines  running  in  many 
different  directions  within  a  square  mile,  it  Beams  hardly 
possible  to  impute  their  formation,  or  even  their  origina- 
tion, to  rents  and  fissures  produced  by  earthquakes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  rock,  so  easily  decomposed 
and  removed  by  water,  and  the  known  action  of  the 
abundant  tropical  rains,  are  in  this  case,  at  least,  q 
sufficient  causes  for  the  production  of  such  valleys.  But 
the  resemblance  between  their  forms  and  outlines,  their 
mode  of  divergence,  and  the  Blopes  and  ridges  that  divide 
them,  and  those  of  the  grand  mountaii  y   of  the 

Himalayas,  is  so  remarkable,  that  Wfl  are  forcibly  led  to 
the  eiiuelusiiin  that  the  forces  at  work  in  the  two  cases 
have  been  the  same,  differing  only  in  the  time  they  have 
been  in  action,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  they  have 
had  to  work  upon. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  village  of  Menyerry,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain  about  000  feet 
above  the  valley,  and  affording  a  delightful  view  of  the 
mountains  of  this  part  of  Borneo.  I  here  got  a  sight  of 
,Penrissen  Mountain,  at  the  head  of  the  Sarawak  .River, 
and  one  of  the  highest  in  the  district,  rising  to  about 
0,000  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  south  the  Kowan,  and 
further  off  the  Untowan  Mountains  in  the  Dutch  territory, 
appeared  equally  lofty.  Descending  from  Menyerry  we 
Again  crossed  the  Kayan,  which  bends  round  the  apCr, 
and  ascended  to  the  pass  which  divides  the  Sadong  and 
Sarawak  valleys,  and  which  is  about  2,000  feet  liigh.  The 
descent  from  this  point  was  very  fine.  A  stream,  deep  in 
a  rocky  gorge,  rushed  on  each  side  of  us,  to  one  of  which 
we  gradually  descended,  passing  over  many  lateral  gul 
and  along  the  faces  of  some  precipices  by  means  of  native 
bamboo  bridges.  Some  of  these  were  several  bin 
feet  long  and  iifly  or  sixty  high,  a  single  smooth  bamboo 
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four   inches  diameter   forming   the   only  pathway,  while 
a  slender  handrail  of  «!"■  material   was  often   so 

shaky  that  it  could  only  be  used  as  a  guide  rather  than 
a  support. 

te  in  the.  afternoon  we  reached  Sodos,  situated  on  a 
spur  between  two  streams,  hut  so  surrounded  by  fruit 
trees  that  little  coidd  be  seen  of  the  country.  The  house 
waB  spacious  clean  and  comfortable,  and  the  people  very 
obliging.  Many  of  the  women  and  children  had  never 
seen  a  white  man  befbl  Fere  very  sceptical  as  to  iny 

ie  same  colour  all  over,  ae  my  face.  They  begged 
me  to  show  them  my  arras  and  body,  and  they  were  so 
i  good-tempered  that  I  felt  bound  to  give  them 
some  satisfaction,  so  1  turned  up  my  trousers  and  let  them 
see  the  colour  of  my  leg,  whicli  they  examined  with  great 
interest. 

In  the  morning  early  we  continued  our  descent  along 
a  fine  valley,  with  mountains  rising  2,000  or  3,000  feet  in 
every  din  n'.'f.r  rapidly  ine  waned  in  size 

till  we  i  ii  it  had  become  a  fine  pebbly 

stream  navigable  for  small  canoes.    Here  again  fcfia  up- 
heaved slaty  rock  appeared,  with  the  same  dip  and  direc- 
ts in  theSadong  River,    On  inquiring  for  a  boat  to 
e   me   down  the  Id  that  the   .Senna 

although  Living  on  the  river-banks,  never  made  m- 
t&     They  w i  aineera  who  had  only  come 

own  into  the  valley  about  tw<  fore,  and  had 

not  yet  got  into  new  habits.     They  are  of  the  same  tribe 
Vfenyerry  and  Sodus.    They  make  good 
dges,  and  cultivate  much  mountain  land,  and 
leasing   and  civilized  aspect  to  the 
country  than  where  the  people  move  about  only  in  boats, 
and  confine  their  cultivation  to  the  bunks  of  the  sire;: 

trouble  I  hired  a  boat  from  a  Malay  trader, 
and  fouud  three  Uyaks  who  had  been  several  times  with 
aye  to  Sarawak,  and  thought  they  could  mauav" 
ry  well.      They    turned    i  awkward,    ci.iistantly 

agTo  iking  against  rooks,  and  losing  their 

so  as  almost  to  upset  themselves  and  the  boat ; 
i  king  contrast  to  the  skill  of  the  Sea  Dyaka 
At   length  we    came   to  a  reallj  Id    where 
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boats  were  often  swaaiped,  and  my  men,  were  afraid  tu 
pass  it.     State  Malays  with  a  boat-load  of  i  >-ver- 

took  ns,  and  after  3at'ely  passing  down  kindly  .sent  I 
one  of  i  i  to  assist  me.     As  it  was,  my  Dyaks  lost 

their  balance  in  the  critical  part  of  the  passage,  and  had 
they   been  alone  -rtainly   have  upset    the  boat. 

The  Tiver  now  became  exceedingly  pieturr.sque,  the  ground 
on  each  side  being  partially  cleared  foe  ricVneLds,  afford- 
ing a  good  view  of  the  country.  Numerous  little  granaries 
were  built  high  up  in  trees  overhanging  the  river,  and 
having  a  bamboo  bridge  sloping  up  to  them  from  the 
bank;    and    here  N    bamboo    suspension    bridges 

crossed  the  stream,  where  overhuuging  ti  red  then- 

construction. 

1  slept  that  night   in   the   village   of   the  Sebum 
Dyaks,    and     the     next     day   reached    Sarawak,    paaaing 
libXOUgjh  a  most  beautiful  euuutry,  when  DO  moun- 

tains with  their  fantastic  forms  and  white  pn 
up  on  every  side,  dm]  n  a  luxuriant 

inks  of  the  Sarawak  River  are  every  wl 
fruit  trees,  which  supply  the  Dyaks  with  u 
great  deal  of  their  food.    The  Mangos  teen,  Lansat,  Uam- 
butan,  Jack,  Janibou,  and  liliiubiuy,  are  all  abum., 
most  abundant  ami  most  esteemed  is  the  Durian,  a  I 
about  which  very  little  is  known  in  England,  but  v. 
both  by  natives  aud  Europeans  in  the  Malay  ArcMpd 
c.koued   superiot    to   all   others.     Thu   old   travi 
Linschott,   writing   in    1599,   says: — "It  is   of  such   an 
excellent  taste  that  it  surpasses  in  flavour  all  the  other 
fruits  of  the  world,  according  to  ho  have  tasted 

And  aiudanus  adds  : — "  Tina  fruit  is  of  a  hot  and 

humid  nature.  To  those  not  used  to  it,  it  scums  at  first 
to  smell  like  rotten  onions,  but  i  v   they  havu 

tasted  it  they  prefer  it  to  all  other  food.     The 

usable  titles,  ei  'd  make  verses  on  it." 

lit   into  a  I;  ■     .    '.-Iltjuaivf 

that  some  persons  Can  never  bear  to  taste  it.     litis 
my  own  case  when  I   first  tried   it  in  but  in 

Borneo   I    found  a  ripe  fruit  on  the  ground,  and, 
it  out  of  doors,  I  at  once  became  a  continued   Durum 
eater. 
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The  I>uriau  grows  on  a  large  and  V  est  tree,  some- 

what resembling  an  elm  in  its  general  character,  but  with 

■  ii J.  scaly  bark.     The   fruit   i*   round  or 
ah    oval,  about.   Urn   size  of  a  large  cocoanut, 
green  colour,  and  covered  all  <  short  stout  spine* 

li  touch  each  other,  and  are  consequently 
somewhat  hexagonal,  while  the  pants  toe  very  strong  and 
Hhurp.     It  is  80  comph-tely   naned,    lh  Ik  is 

Dff  it  is  a  dillicult  matter  to  hit  ouu  from  the 
ground.  The  outer  rind  ia  so  thick  and  tough,  that  lioni 
wha  i  From  the 

base  to  the  apex  five  very  faint  lines  may  be  ImCdcL,  over 
which  the  spines  arch  a  little ;  those  are  th«  sutures  of 
the  carpels, and  show  where  the  fruit  may  be  divided  with 
ii    heavy  Icnil  rong    hand.      Tla-  tive  cells   are 

aatiny  while  within,  and  are  each  filled  frith  an  oval  mass 
i  ared  pulp,  imbedded  in   which   en   two  or 
seeds  about  of  cbesbnats.     This  pal] 

eatable  part,  and   its   consistence   and  flavour  are  u 
scribable.      A   rich    butter-like   Dastard   hiyldy   flavoured 
witli  almonds  ■■•.it  general  idea  of  it.,  hut  u 

Come  wafts  of  flavour  I 
crea;  race,  brown  cherry,  and  other  iuoon- 

liere  ia  a  rich  glutinoi 
the  pulp  which  nothing  else  possesses,  but  which  adds 
to    ii  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy, 

yet »-  the  want  oi  none  of  these  qualities,  for  it  is 

parifeet  ss  it  is,  Ii  pvodnces  no  nausea  or  other  luul  effect, 
and  the.  I  the  leu  yon  feed  iadim  d,  to 

atop.      In   foot  ki  eat  I'uriaus  hi  a  new  sensation,  worth 

wi  ripe  it  falls  of  itself,  and  the  only 

way  get  them  as  they 

powering.     When  un- 
ripe, It  n  .icood  vegetable  if  cooked,  ami  it  is 
l  »yaks  raw.     In  a  laqge 

quaxii  and  beiobooe, 

round,  when  it  acquires  a  ran 
odoui 

aa  a  relish  vs  are  in  the  fewest  two 

v*ri«'  Q8  with  much  smaller  1'nuLs,  uue  of 
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them  orange-coloured  inside;  and  these  are  probably  the 
origin  of  the  large  Bad  fine  Dorians,  which  arc  never 
wild.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
Durian  is  the  best  of  all  fruits,  because  it  cannot  supply 
plane  of  the  subacid  juicy  kinds,  such  as  the  orange, 
grape,  mango,  and  mangosteen,  whose  refreshing  and  cool- 
in;:  qualities  are  so  wholesome  and  grateful;  but  as  pro- 
ducing a  food  of  the  most  exquisite  flavour  it  is  unsurpassed. 
If  I  had  to  fix  on  two  only,  as  representing  the  pertei 
of  the  two  classes,  I  should  certainly  ohooee  the  Durian 
and  the  Orange  as  the  king  and  queen  of  fruits. 

The  Durian  is,  however,  sometimes  dangerous.  "When 
tin.-  fruit  begins  to  ripen  it  falls  daily  and  almost  hourly, 
and  accidents  not  unfrequently  happen  to  persons  walking 
or  working  under  the  trees.  When  a  Durian  strikes  a 
man  in  its  fall,  it  produces  a  dreadful  wound,  the  strong 
spines  tearing  open  the  flesh,  while  the  blow  itself  is  very 
heavy ;  but  from  this  very  circumstance  death  rarely 
ensues,  the  copious  effusion  of  blood  preventing  the  in- 
flammation which  might  otherwise  take  place.  A  Dyak 
chief  informed  me  that  he  had  been  struck  down  by  a 
Durian    fulling   on   his   head,   which   he   thought   would 

tiuly  have  caused  his  death,  yet  he  recovered   i 
very  short  time. 

Poets  and  moralists,  judging  from  our  English  tree3  and 
fruits,  have  thought  that  small  fruits  always  grew  on  lofty 
trees,  so  that  their  fall  should  be  harmless  to  man,  while 
the  large  ones  trailed  on  the  ground.  Two  of  tho  largest 
and  heaviest  fruits  known,  however,  the  Brazil-nut  fruit 
(Bertholletia)  and  Durian,  grow  on  lofty  forest  trees,  from 
which  they  fall  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  often  wound 
a  kill  the  native  inhabitants.  From  this  we  may  learn 
two  things :  first,  not  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  a 
very  partial  view  of  nature ;  and  secondly,  that  trees  and 
fruits,  no  less  than  the  varied  productions  of  tho  animal 
k in<_;« !■< .in ,  do  not.  appear  to  be  organized  with  exclusive 
i! nee  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man. 

During  my  many  journeys  in  Borneo,  and  especially 
•luring  my  various  residences  among  the  Dyaks,  I  first 
came  to  appreciate  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  Bamboo. 
In  those  parts  of  South  America  which  I  had  previously 
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visited,  these  gigantic  grasses  were  comparatively  scarce; 
and  where  fouud  but  little  uboiI,  their  place  being  taken  as 
to  one  class  of  tises  by  the  great,  variety  of  Palms,  and  as 
to  another  by  calabashes  and  gourds.  Almost  all  tropical 
countries  produce  Bamboos,  and  wherever  they  are  foi 
in  abundance  the  natives  apply  them  to  a  variety  of  a 
Their  strength  lightness  smoothness  straightness  round- 
ness and  hollowness,  the  facility  and  regularity  with  which 
they  oao  their  many  different  sizes,  the  varying 

length  of  their  joints,  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
cut  and  with  which  holes  can  be  made  through  them, 
their  hardness  outside,  their  freedom  from  any  pronouiic.nl 
taste  or  smell,  thi  ix  great  abandonee,  and  the  rapidity  of 
growth  and  increase,  are  all  quah  h  render 

them  useful  fur  a  hundred  different  purposes,  to  B6TVB 

■li  other  materials  would  require  much  more  labour 
and  preparation.  The  Bamboo  li  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful and  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  tropics, 
and  one  of  nature's  most  valuable  gifts  to  uncivilized 
man. 

The  Dyak  houses  are  all  raised  on  posts,  and  are  often 
hundred  feet  long  and  forty  or.  fifty  wide 
The  floor  is  always  formed  of  strips  split  from  large 
Bamboos,  so  that  each  may  be  Dearly  flat  and  about  three 
inches  wide,  and  these  are  firmly  tied  down  with  rattan  to 
the  joists  licneath.  When  well  made,  this  is  a  delightful 
floor  to  woUt  upon  barefooted,  the  rounded  surfaces  of  the 
bamboo  being  very  smooth  and  agreeable  to  the  feet,  while 
at  the  same  time  affording  a  firm  hold.  But,  what  is  more 
important,  they  form  with  a  mat  ovei  bfc  m  au  excellent 
bed,  the  elasticity  of  the  Bamboo  and  its  rounded  surface 
being  far  superior  to  a  more  rigid  and  a  flatter  floor. 
Here  we  at  once  find  a  use  for  Bamboo  which  cannot  be 
supplied  so  well  by  another  materia]  without  a  vast 
Lraa  and  other  substitutes  requiring 
much  cutting  and  smoothing,  and  not  being  equally  good 
finfened.  When,  however,  a  flat,  close  floor  is 
required,  excellent  boards  are  made  by  splitting  open  large 

i  1xk>3  on  one  side  only,  and  flattening  them  out  so  as 
to  form  si  been  inches  wide  and  lone  with 

which  some  Dyaks  floor  their  houses.      These  with  con- 
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stent  rubbing  of  the  feet  and  the  smoke  of  yews  become 
dark  and  Mdished,  like  walnut  or  old  oak,  so  that  i 
Teal   !  cam   hardly  be  r.  What  labour  in- 

here saved  to  a  savage  whose  only  tools  arc  an  ase  OB 
kuife,  and  who,  if  ho  wants  boards,  i  en  out  of 

the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree,  an  Vttka  of 

i  ;  to  "I  tain  a  surface  as  smooth  and  be&otdfol  ;ia  the 
boo  thus  treated  affords  him.     Again,  if  a  1 
IM  i«  wniii  t  by  Lhe  unlive  in  his  plantation  or 

by  the  traveller  in  the  forest,  nothing  is  so  convenient  as 
the  Bumbw.  *itn  urhich  a  an  be  con 

a  quarki  labour  ami  time  than  if  other 

are  u 
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As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Hill  Dyuks  in 
interior  of  Sarawak  make  paths  for  long  di  from 

village  tovillii^c  and  to  their  cultivated  grounds, 
course   of  which   thc-y  have    to  cross  many  gullies 
ravines,  and  even  rivers ;   or  sometimes,  to  avoid  a  loi 

.it,  to  carry  the  path  along  the  face  of  a  j  In 

all  these  cases  the  nidges  they  construct  arc  of  liamboo. 
and  so  admir  ;>ted  is  the  o\-  :  pose, 
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that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  ever  would  hare 
attempted  such  works  if  they  had  not  possessed  it.  The 
Dyak   bridge  is  simple  but  *  gned.     It  consists 

merely  of  stout  Bnmboos  crosaing  each  other  at  the  road- 
way like  tli.--  letter  X.  and  rising  a  few  feet  above  it     At 
the  crossing  they  are  firmly  bound  together,  and  to  a  1 
Bamboo  wEid       — ;  upon  them  ami  iarms  the  only  \< 
way,  with  idi  f  one  to  serve  as  a 

handrail.     When  :i  rivet  is  to  be  crossed  an  overhanging 
is  chosen,  from  which  the  bridge  is  partly  map 
d  partly  supported  by  diagonal  strut1?  from  the  banks,  so 
as  to  tn  itself,  which  would 

be  liable  to  be  carried  uway  by  Hoods.     In  carrying  a  path 
ee  of  a  precipice,  trees  and  roots  are  made  use 
of  for  suspension  :  stmts  arise  from  suitable  notches  or 
crevices  m  ti  and  if  these  are  icient,  im- 

mense B  bsty  feet  long  i  the 

liar!  branch  i  idges 

rsed  daily  by  men  and  women  carrying 
loads,  ho  that  auy  in v<  -ion  disc 

materials  are  close  at  band,  immediately  repaired,  When 
a  path  goes  ovi  r -.  ■v»ery 

in  very  wet  used  in 

are  cut  about  a  yard   long)  and 
being  made  at  each 
which  pegs  are  driven,  anil  &t 
>;  are  thus  formed  with  the  ease  and 

will  dec 
seasons,  bv  an  be  so  quickly  replaced  aa  bo  make 

it    more    economical    than    using    a    I  ad    more 

One   of   the  most  striking  i  >o  is 

Dyaks,  is  to 

trees,   by  pegs  in  the   way   1   have  already 

described  at  page  55,    Tins  method  is  constantly  DBed  in 

unler  to  obtain  wax.  •  table 

proihi  ba  country.     The.  honey-bee  of  Borneo  very 

hangs   its    c  odor    Lbe  of   the 

Tappan,   n   tree    which    towers    above   all   others   in 

forest,  and  whose  smooth  ■  d   trunk  often  rises  a 

ut  a  branch     I'he  Dyaks  climb  'hese 
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lofty  treea  at  night,  building  up  their  Bamboo  ladder  as 
they  go,  and  bringing  down  gigantic  honeycomb;-,    'i 
furnish  thorn  with  a  delicious  feast  or  honey  and  yonng 
bees,  besides  the  wax,  which  lhay  sell  to  trailers,  and 
the  proceeds  buy  the  much-coveted  brass  wire,  earrings, 
and  gold-edged  handkerchiefs  with  which   they 
decorate  themselves.     In  ascending  Durian  and  other  fruit 
trees  which  branch  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground,  I  have  seen  them   use  the  Bamboo   pegs  only, 
without  the  upright  Bamboo  which  renders  them  so  much 
more  secure. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  Bamboo,  split  and  shaved  thin,  is 
the  strongest  material  for  baskets;  hen-coops,  bird-cages, 
and  conical  fish-traps  are  very  quickly  made  from  a  single 
joints,  by  splitting  off  the  skin  in  narrow  strips  left 
at  lathed  to  one  end,  while  rings  of  the  same  material  or 
of  rattan  are  twisted  in  at  regular  distances.  Water  is 
brought  to  the  houses  by  little  aqueducts  formed  of  large 
Bamboos  split  in  half  and  supported  on  crossed  sticks  of 
various  heights  so  as  to  give  it  a  regular  Jail.  Thin  ! 
jointed  Bamboos  form  the  Dyaks'  only  water-vessels,  and  a 
dozen  of  them  stand  in  the  corner  of  every  house.  They 
arc  clean,  light,  and  easily  carried,  and  are  in  many  ways 
superior  to  earthen  vessels  for  the  same  purpos 
also  make  excellent  cooking  utensils  ;  vegetables  and  rice 
can  be  boiled  in  them  to  perfection,  and  they  are  often 
used  when  travelling.  Salted  fruit  or  fish,  sugar,  vinegar, 
and  honey  are  preserved  in  them  instead  of  in  jars  or 
bottles.  In  a  small  Bamboo  case,  prettily  carved  and 
ornamented,  the  Dyak  carries  his  sirih  and  lime  for  betel 
chewing,  and  his  little  long-bladed  knife  has  a  Bamboo 
sheath.  His  favourite  pipe  is  a  huge  hubble-bubble,  which 
he  will  construct  in  a  few  minutes  by  inserting  a  small 
piece  of  Bamboo  for  a  bowl  obliquely  into  a  large  c\  Under 
about  six  inches  from  the  bottom  containing  water,  through 
which  the  smoke  passes  to  a  long  slender  Bamboo  tube 
There  are  many  other  small  matters  for  which  Bamboo  is 
daily  used,  but  enough  has  now  been  mentioned 
its  value,  In  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  I  have 
myself  seen  it  applied  to  many  new  uses,  and  it  ia  pro- 
bable that  my  limited  means  of  observation  did  not  make 
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raa  acquainted  with  one-half  the  ways  in  which  it  is  ncr- 
abic  to  the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  plants  I  may  here  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  striking  vegetable  productions  of  Bon 
The  wonderful  Pitcher-plants,  forming  the  genus  Nepen- 
thes of  botanists,  here  reach  their  greatest  development. 
Krery  mountain-top  abounds  with  them,  running  along 
the  ground,  or  climbing  over  shrubs  and  stunted  trees ; 
'.rant  pitchers  hanging  in  every  direction.  Some 
of  these  are  i  slender,  resembling  in  form  tha 

beautiful  Philippine  lace-sponge  (F.uplectella),  which  lias 
I  become  BO  common  ;  others  are  broad  and  short  Their 
■.'lira  are  green,  variously  tinted  and  mottled  with  red 
or  purple.    The  finest  yet  known  were  obtained  on  the 
summit  of  Kini-balou,  in  North-west  Borneo.     One  of  the 
hroad  sort,  Nepenthes  rajah,  will  hold  two  quarts  of  W 
in  its  pitcher.    Another,  Nepenthes  Edwardsiania,  has  a 
narrow  pitcher  twenty  inches  long;  while  the  plant  itself 
grows  to  a  length  of  twenty  feet. 

i  us  are  abundant,  but  are  not  so  varied  as  ou  the 

•volcanic  mountains  of  Java ;  and  Tree-ferns  are  neither  so 

plentiful  nor  so  large  as  in  that  island.     They  grow,  how- 

quite  down  to  the  level  of  tho  sea,  and  are  generally 

racefnl  plants  from  eight  to  fill 

Witl  much  time  to  the  search  I  oolleoted  fifty 

10,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  good 
botanist  would  have  obtained  twice  the  number.  The 
into i  roup  of  Orchids  is  very  abundant,  but,  as  is 

general  I  v  •,  nine-tenths  of  the  specie  small 

and  inconspicuous  flowers.  the  exceptions  are  the 

jgynes,  whose  large  clusters  of  yellow  flowers  orna- 
ment tin  st  forests,  and  i;  aordinary 
plant.  Vanaa  Lowii,  which  last  is  particularly  abundant 
near  some  hot  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  Peninjauh  M 
tain.  It  grows  on  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  and  its 
strange  pendant  flower-spikes  often  hang  do  wo  .-d  as  almost 
to  reach  the  re  generally  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  bearing  large  md  handsome  flowers  three  inches  across, 
and  ••  in  colour  from  orange  to  red,  with  deep  purple- 
red  s;              measured  on<:             rhich  reached  the  e 

iry  length  of  cine  feet  eight  inches,  and  bore  thirty- 
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I  'US  plant  with 
clusters  of  large  Cassia- 
like flowers  of  B  riii! 

1  found 

small  Anonacoous  trees  oi  the  genus 

Polyalthea   psodueing  a  m  ing 

wwiv  about  hear 

■  >vered  with  .. 

Stat  1     tin  were,    which    Q 

tereil   over   them    Hi. 

onie     a;''  tion 

mure    than    a    natural     product 

The   forests   abound  gantio 

with    cylindrical    bti  or 

ftim  •  .^.  while  occasionally  the 

I  rank 

itself  a  1  ■•  d  aerial  roots.     Still  more  rarel 

ftrtmd  trees  which  appear  to  bav<   l>egun  gr 


mid-air,  nnd  from  the  same  point  send  out  wide-spre; 
branches  abov-  and  B  ile- 
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overhead.  Trues  of  this  character  arc  found  all  over 
thy  Archipelago,  and  the  preceding  illustration  (taken 
from  one  which  1  often  visited  in  the  Aru  Islands)  will 
convey  some  idea  of  their  general  character.  1  believe 
that  they  originate  as  parasites,  from  seeds  carried  by 
birds  and  dropped  ia  the  fork  of  some  lofty  tree.  Hence 
descend  aerial  roots,  clasping  and  ultimately  destroying 
the  supporting  tree,  which  is  in  time  entirely  replaced  by 
the  humble  plant  which  was  at  first  dependent  upon  it 
Thus  we  have  an  actual  struggle  for  life  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  not  1<  BS  fatal  to  the  vanquished  than  the 
struggles  among  animals  which  we  can  so  much  more 
easily  observe  and  understand.    TheadvanUtj  ticker. 

access  to  light  and  warmth  and  air,  wliich  is  gained  in  one 
way  by  climbing  plants,  Ifi  here  obtained  by  a  forest  tree, 
which  has  the  means  of  starting  in  life  at  an  elevation 
which  others  can  only  attain  after  many  years  of  growth, 
and  then  only  when  the  fall  of  some  other  tree  has  made 
room  for  them.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  warm  and  moist 
and  equable  climate  of  the  tropics,  each  available  att 
is  seized  upon,  and  becomes  the  means  of  developing  new 
forms  of  life  especially  adapted  to  occupy  it, 

On  reaching  Sarawak  early  in  December  1  found  there 
Id  nut  be  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  S 
hitter  end  of  January.  I  therefore  accepted  Sir  Ja 
Brooke's  invitation  to  spend  a  week  with  him  and  Mr. 
St  John  at  his  cottage  on  Peninjauh.  This  is  a  very  steep 
pyramidal  mountain  of  crystalline  basaltic  rook,  about  a 
thousand  feet  high,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  forest 
There  are  three  Dyak  villages  upou  it,  and  on  a  little  plat- 
form near  the  summit  is  the  rude  wooden  lodj  the 
English  Rajah  was  accustomed  to  go  foi  ation  and 
cool  fresh  air.  It  is  only  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  but 
the  road  up  the  mountain  is  a  succession  of  ladders  on 

i.nv  of  precipices,  bain  boo  bridges  over  gu 
chasms,  and  slippery  paths  over  rocks  and  tree-trunks  and 
huge  boulders  as  big  as  houses.  A  cool  spring  uud>-: 
overhanging  rock  just  below  the  cottage  furnished  us  with 
refreshing  baths  and  delicious  drinking  water,  and  the 
Dyaks  brought  us  daily  heaped-up  baskets  of  Mangusteen* 
and  Lansats.  two  of  the  most  delicious   of  the  subai  1 1 
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tropical  fruits.  We  retained  to  Sarawak  for  Christmas 
(the  second  I  had  spent  with  Sir  James  Brooke),  when  all 
the  Europeans  both  in  the  town  and  from  the  out-stations 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Rajah,  who  possessed  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  the  art  of  making  every  one  around 
him  comfortable  and  happy. 

A  few  days  afterwards  1  returned  to  the  mountain  with 
Chas;  a  Malay  boy  named  Ali  and  stayed  there 

three  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  collection  of 
laud-shi-lls,  butterflies  and  moths,  ferns  and  orchids.  On 
the  hill  itself  fern  tolerably  plentiful,  and  I  made 

a  collection  of  about  forty  species.     But  what  occupied 
me  most   was   the  great  abundance  of  moths  which   OS 
certain  occasions  I  was  able  to  capture.     As  during  the 
whole  of  my  eight  years'  wanderings  in  the  East  I  never 
found  another  spot  where  these  insects  were  at  all  plen- 
tiful, it  will  be  interesting  to  state  the  exact  conditions 
bich  1  hero  obtained  them. 
(hi  one  Bide  of  the  cottage  there  wa3  a  verandah,  looking 
down  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  and  to  its  summit  on 
the  right,  all  densely  clothed  with  forest     The  boarded 
sides  of  the  cottage  were  whitewashed,  and  the  roof  of 
■  ndah   was    low,   and   also    boarded    and   white- 
washed.   As  soon  as  it  got  dark  I  placed  my  lamp  on 
a  ta  .  !   i  In1  wall,  and  with  pins,  inBect-forceps,  net, 

and  collecting-boxes  hy  my  side,  sat  down  with  a  book, 
if.times  during  the  whole  only  one   solitary 

nights  they  would 

I  in,  in  a  continual  stream,  keeping  me  hard  at  work 

catching  and   pinning   lill  past    midnight.      They  came 

rally  by  thousands.    These  good  nights  were  very  few, 

ing  the  four  we  I    jpenl  altogether  on   the 

I   01  fonr  really  good   eights,  and  these  were 

best  of  them  soaking  wet.    But  wet 

nights  were  not  always  good,  for  a  rainy  moonlight  night 

reduced  next  to  nothing     All  f  tribes  of  nn 

3re  represented,    and    the    beauty   and   variety   of  the 

y  great      On  good  nights  I  was  abl 
Ipture  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  moths, 
id  ;  ised  on  each  occasion  from  half  to  two- 

thirds  tint  number  of  distinct  species.    Some  of  (hem 
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would  settle  on  the  wall,  some  on  the  table,  while  many 
would  fly  up  to  the  roof  and  give  me  a  chase  all  over 
the  verandah  before  I  could  secure  them.  In  order  to 
show  the  curious  connexion  between  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  degree  in  which  moths  were  attracted 
to  light,  I  add  a  list  of  my  captures  each  night  of  my 
stay  on  the  hill. 


Date. 

No.  of 
Moth*. 

Remarks. 

1855. 

Dec.  13th 

1 

Fine ;  starlight. 

„    Ufa 

75 

Drizzly  and  fog. 

„     15th 

41 

Shower j" ;  cloudy. 

„    16th 

158 

(120  spoeies. )    Steady  rain. 

„    17th 

82 

Wet ;  rather  moonlight 

„    18th 

9 

Fine ;  moonlight. 

„     l»tl» 

2 

Fine ;  clear  moonlight. 

„     31st 

200 

(130  species.)     Dark  and  windy 
heavy  rain. 

1856. 

Jan.     1st 

185 

Very  wet 

„      2d 

68 

Cloudy  and  showers. 

„      3d 

50 

Cloudy. 

„      4th 

12 

Fine. 

„      5th 

10 

Fine. 

„      6th 

8 

Very  fine. 

,.      7th 

8 

Very  fine 

„      8th 

10 

Fine. 

„      9th 

36 

Showery. 

..    10tl1 

30 

Showery. 

„    11th 

260 

Heavy  rain  all  night,  and  dark. 

_     12th 

56 

Showery. 

„     13th 

44 

Showery ;  some  moonlight 

„     14th 

4 

Fine  ;  moonlight. 

„     15th 

24 

Rain ;  moonlight. 

„     16th 

6 

Showers ;  moonlight 

„    17th 

6 

Showers ;  moonlight. 
Showers;  moonlight 

„     18th 

1 

Total .     . 

1,386 

It  thus  appears  that  ou  twenty-six  nights  I  collected 
1,386  moths,  but  that  more  than  800  of  them  were  col- 
lected on  four  very  wet  and  dark  nights.  My  success  here 
led  me  to  hope  that,  by  similar  arrangements,  I  might  in 
every  island  be  able  to  obtain  abundance  of  these  insects  ; 
bnt.  strange  to  say,  during  the  six  succeeding  years  I  was 
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■-:  once  able  to  make  any  collections  at  all  approaching 
wak.      The  reason  of  this  I  can  pretty  well 
understand  to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  some  on 

-r  essential  condition  tint  were  here  -'ill  combined 
Sometimes  the  dry  season  was  the  hindrance ;  more  fre- 
ntly  residi  n  or  riOage  not  close  to  virgin 

inded  by  other  houses  whose  lights 
ion;  still  mora  frequently  residence 
lark  palm-thatched   house,  with    a  lofty   ron£   in   w 

Seeeei  e  h  was  lost  the  instant  it  entered.    This 

last  was  the  greatest  drawback,  and  the  reel  reason  wl 

ake  a  collection  of  moths;  for 
I  nen  Uvea1  in   i  y  jungle- house  with  a 

mi  whitewsahed  verandah,  so  construct"'' 
-  at  once  RWiaping  into  the  upp 
ach.     After  my  Ion 
my  numerous  fail  i  one  tnoOSSflf  I  feel  sure  that 

if  any  party  of  m  er  make  a  yacht-voyage  to 

lore  the   Malayan  Archipelago,  or  any  other  trop 

king  entomology  one  of  their  chief  pursu 
dd  well  n  u  to  carry  a  small  framed  vemni 

:  verandah  awe,  to  » t  up  in 

every  favourable  .  ;is  a  meant  of  making  a  col- 

irrnal  Le]  mng  mm 

h  ptera  and  other  insects.    I  make  the  sug- 
ronld  snspeet  the  enormous 
icnce   iu  res-  such  an  apparatus  would  pro- 

nd  lecause  1  consider  it  one  Of  I  itiea  of  a 

's  experience  to  have  found  out  that  some 

n  I  return  ingapors]  took  with  me  the  Malay 

lad  named  Ali.  who  accompanied   me  all 

or™-  the  Archipelago.     Charles  Allen   preferred  staying 

nd  afterwards  obtained  mnployment 

-.vak  and  in  Singapore,  till  he  again  joined  me  four 

rs  later  at  Amboynfl  in  the  Mob- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BORNEO — THE    DYAKS. 

TilE  manners  and  customs  of  the  aborigines  of  Borneo 
liave  bo  ribed  iu  great  detail,  and  with  a 

fuller  information  than  I  possess,  in  the  writings  ol 
Jaraes  Brooke,  Messrs.  Low,  St.  John,  Johnson  Brook" 
many  others.     L  do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  ground 
again,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  a  sketch,  from  x>er3oual 
observation,  of  the  general  charactf- 
such  physical,  moral,  and  social  characteristics  as  have 
been  leas  frequently  noticed. 

The  Dyak  is  closely  allied  to  the  Malay,  and  more 
remotely  to  the  Siamese,  Chinese,  and  other  Mongol  r 
All  these  are  characterised  by  a  reddish-brown  or  yellowish- 
brown  skin  of  various  shades,  by  jet-black  straight  hair, 
by  the  scanty  or  deficient  beard,  by  the  rather  small  and 
broad  nose,  and  high  cheekbones ;  but  none  of  the  Malayan 
races  have  the  oblique  eyes  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  more  typical  Mongols.  The  average  stature  of  the 
Dyaks  is  rather  more  than  that  of  the  Malays,  while 
considerably  under  that  of  most  Europeans.  Their  forms 
are  well  proportioned,  their  feet  and  hands  small,  and 
they  rarely  or  never  attain  the  bulk  of  body  so  often 
seen  in  Malays  and  Chinese. 

I  am  inclined  to  rank  the  Dyaks  above  the  Malays  in 
mental  capacity,  while  in  moral  character  they  are  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  them.  They  are  simple  and  honest, 
and  become  the  prey  of  the  Malay  and  Chinese  traders, 
who  cheat  and  plunder  them  continually.  They  are  more 
lively,  more  talkative,  less  secretive,  aud  less  suspicious 
than  the  Malay,  and  are  therefore  pleasanter  comp&n 
Thr  Malay  boys  have  little  inclination  for  active  sports 
and  games,  which  form  quite  a  feature  in  the  life  of  the 
Dyak  youths,  who,  besides  outdoor  games  of  skill  and 
strength,  possess  a  variety  of  indoor  amusements.  One 
wet  day,  in  a  Dyak  house,  when  a  number  of  boys  and 
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young  men  were  about  me,  I  thought  to  amuse  them  with 
something  new,  and  showed  them  how  to  make  "cat's 
cradle"  with  a  piece  of  string.  Greatly  to  my  surprise, 
they  knew  all  about  it,  and  more  than  I  did;  for,  after 
I  and  Charles  had  gone  through  all  the  changes  we  could 
make,  one  of  the  boys  took  it  off  my  hand,  and  made 
several  new  figures  which  quite  puzzled  ma  They  then 
showed  me  a  number  of  other  tricks  with  pieces  of  string, 
which  seemed  a  favourite  amusement  with  them. 

Kven  these  apparently  trifling  matters  may  assist  us  to 
form  a  truer  estimate  of  the  Dyaks'  character  and  social 
condition.  We  learn  thereby,  that  these  people  have  passed 
beyond  that  first  stage  of  savage  life  in  which  the  struggle 
for  existence  absorbs  the  whole  faculties,  and  in  which 

:  and  idea  is  connected  with  wor  or  Inn  i 
or  the  provision  for  their  immediate  necessities.    Those 
amusements  indicate  a  capability  of  civilization,  an  . 
tudi:  to  enjoy  other  than  mere  sensual  pleasures,  which 
might  be  taken  advantage  of  to  elevate  their  whole  intel- 
lectual and  social  life. 

icter  of  the  Dyaks  is  undoubtedly  high — 
a  statement  which  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  have 
hear-  Q  only  as  head-hunters  and  pirates.     The  Hill 

Dyaks  of  whom  1  am  speaking,  however,  have  never  been 
pirates,  since  they  never  go  near  the  sea ;  aud  head-hunting 
is  a  custom  originating  in  the  petty  wars  of  village  with 
village,  and  tribe  with  tribe,  which  no  more  implies  a  bad 
moral  character  than  did  the  custom  of  the  slave-trade 
a  hundred  years  ago  imply  want  of  general  morality  in  all 
•ated  in  it.     Against  this  one  stain  on  tin  ir 

meter  (which  in  the  case  of  the  Sarawak  Dyaks  no 
longer  as  to  set  many  good  points.    They  arc 

. :  ful  and  honest  to  a  remarkable  degree.     From  this 
'jften  impossible  to  get  from  them 
delin  ' ii.  or  even  au  opinion.    They  say,  "  If  I 

were  to  tell  y  I  don't  know,  I  might  tell  a  lie;" 

and  whenever  they  voluntarily  relate  any  matter  of  fact, 
you  may  be  sure  they  are  speaking  the  truth.    In  a  Dyak 
have  each  their  owner,  and  it  has 
often  happened  to  me,  on  asking  an  inhabitant  to  gather 

some  fruit,  to  be  answered,  "  I  can't  do  that,  for  the 
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owner  of  the  tree  is  not  here  •"  never  seeming  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  acting  ot  her  will 
they  take  the  smallest  thing  be  Euro 
When  living  at  Siraunjou.  they  continually  came  to  my 
house,  and  would  pick  up  scraps  of  torn  newspaper  or 
crooked  pins  that  I  had  thrown  away,  an 
favour  "whether  they  mi                them.    Criui  9  '  I 

er  than  head-!  are  almost   unknown;    for  in 

I -.v.-!.  .   oader  Sir  James  Brooke's  rule,    ''..  re   had 

heon  only  one  case  of  murder  in  a  Dyak  i. 
one  was  committed  by  a  3-1  who  had  been  adopted 

into   the   tribe.      In    several   other  ility 

they  rank  above  most  uncivilized,  and  even  any 

ized  nations.     They  bih  rate  in  fond  and  drink; 

and  the  gross  sensuality  of  the  Chinese  and  M 
unknown  among  them.    They  have  the  usual  fault  of  all 
people    in  a   half- savage    state — apathy  and   dilatoriii 

annoying  bhia  may  be  bo  Eui  who 

come  in  contain  with  them,  it  cannot  be  red  a  very 

.--;'  offence,  or  be  held  to  outweigh  their  many 

'  tea. 
During  my  residence   among   the    Hill    Dyaks,    i 
sfa   struck   by  the   apparent  absence  of   those   causes 
which  mi  ally  Bnpposed   to  check  th 

popnJ  tlthougfa  bl  leations  of  sta- 

ir but  slowly  increasing  numbers.    The  d 
most  favourable  to  a  rapid  inci  n  are,  an 

abundance  of  food,  a  healthy  olimal 
Here  these  conditions  all  exist.     1  i  eo  far 

more  food  than  they  consume,  and 

for  gongs  and  brass  cannon,  ancient  jars,  and  gold  and 
silvc-r  ornaments,  which  constitute   their  wraith.      On 
whole,  they  appear  very  tree  from  disease,  marriages 
place  early  (but  not  too  early),  and  old  bad 
maid  unknown.    Why,  then,  we  tnustinq 

has  not  a  greater  pop  v  are 

the  Dyak  vnlh  small  and  so 

country  is  still  covered'  with  fbn 
Of  all   the  checks  to  population  among  sa ■-. 
mention.  dthus — : 

■lity.  and   infertility   of  the  women — Hits  last 
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is  that  which  he  think  least  important,  and  of 

tfttl  effic  yet  it  is  the  only  one  that  seems 

le  of  accounting  for  the  state  of  the  popola- 

tion  anions  the  Sarawak  Dyaka     The  population  of  Great 

ses  so  as  to  double  itself  in  about  fifty  years. 

To  do  this  it  is  evident  thai   each  married  couple  must 

ge  three  children  who  live  to  he  married  i  age 

of  about   twenty-five.      Add   to    these    those  who    die  iu 

o  never  many,  or  those  who  marry  late 

in  life  and  have  no  offspring,  the  number  of  children  born 

to  ea<  and  we  know 

families  of  seven  or  eight  are  very  common,  and  of 

eana  ran.'.      Bu  inquiries 

at  almost  evei  I   tribe  I  visited,  I  ascertained  that 

ore  than  three  or  four  children, 
and  an  o  me  that  he  had  never  known 

e  more  than  seven.     in  a  village  consist 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  families,  only  one 

ig,  and  only  ,  the  majority 

Compari 
European  countries,  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  ■jhildrea  to  each  marriage  can  h 
average  more  than  three  or  four ;  and  as  even  in  civi 
countries  half  the  population  di  the  age  of  twenty- 

;  should  have  only  two  left  bo  replace  their  parents ; 
and  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  continued,  the  popu- 
lation must  r  nere 
illustration;  b                (     I  nave  Btated  seem  to  indicate 
the  kind  really  i,               oe;  and  if  so, 
in  u ml.- 1                 the  small ness  and 

MUnost  stationary  m  of  the  Dyak  tribes. 

:  to  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
iber    >f   birtl  living   children   in   a   family. 

::>ate  and  i  s,  but. 

a  mwr-'  re  J  and  efficient  cause  enema  to  me  to  be  the  hard 

.ntly 
carry  ak  womai  -  the  whole  d  i 

the  field,  and  rj    night  a  heavy  load  of 

a  and  tire  wood,  often  for  several  miles,  over  rough 
and  hilly  paths;  and  noi  to  climb 

a  nx :'■  pery  stepping- 
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stones,  to  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  f<  -les  tliis, 

she  has  an  hour's  work  every  evening  to  pound  the  rice 
■with  a   heavy  wooden   stamper,  which  viol- 
every  part  of  the  body.     She  begins  this  kind  of  lahour 
□   nine  or   ten    yean   old,    and    it    never   ceases   but 
with  t.h<  decrepitude  of  ago.    Surely  we  need 

not  wonder  at  the  limited  number  of  her  progeny,  but 
rather  be  surprised  at  the  successful  efforts  of  nutm 
prevent  the  extermination  of  the  race. 

One  Of  the  surest  and  most  Iwmeficial  effects  of  ad- 
vancing civilization,  will  be  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  these  women.  The  precept  and  example 
of  higher  races  will  make  the  Dyak  ashamed  of 
comparatively  idle  life,  while  hia  weaker  partner  labours 
like  a  beast  of  burthen.  As  his  wauls  become  increased 
and  his  tastes  refined, the  women  will  have  more  household 
duties  to  attend  to,  and  will  then  cease  to  labour  in 
field — a  change  which  has  already  to  a  great  extent  ta 

in    the   allied   Malay,  Javanese,  and   Bugis    tribes. 
Population   will    then    certainly   increase    more, 
improved    systems  of  agriculture  and  some  division  of 
labour  will   become  necessary   in   order  to   pro\  ah 
means  of  existence,  and  a  more  complicated  social  state 
will  take  the  place  of   the  simple  conditions  of  society 
which  now  obtaiu  among  them.     But,  with  the  sharper 
struggle  for  existence  that  will  then  occur,  will  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  as  a  whole  be  increased  or  diminished? 
I  not  evil  passions  be  aroused  by  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition, and  crimes  and  vices,  uow  unknown  or  dormant, 
be  called  into  active  existence  ?    These  are  problems  that 
time  alone  can  solve ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  i 
and  a  high-class  European   example  may  obviate  xnuch 
of  the  evil  that  too  often  arises  in  analogous  cases,  and 
that  we  may  at  length  be  able  to  point  to  one  in?? 
of  an  uncivilized  people  who  have  not  become  demor. 
and  tiuai  ■ -.mated,  by  contact  with  European  civi- 

>n. 

few  words  in  conclusion,  about  the  government  of 
Sarawak  Sir  James  Brooke  found  the  Dyaks  oppressed 
and  ground  down  bj  the  most  cruel  tyranny.  They  were 
cheats!   by  the  Malay  traders,  and  robbed  by  the  Malay 
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chiefs.    Their  wives  and  children  were  often  captured  and 
sold  into  slaver)*,  and  hostile  tribes  purchased  permission 
from  their  cruel  rulers  to  plunder,  enslave,  and   murder 
them.     Anything  like  justice  or  redress  for  these  injuries 
was  utterly  unattainable.     From  the  time  Sir  James  ob- 
tained  possession  of  the  country,  all   this  was   stopped. 
Equal  justice  was  awarded  to  Malay,  Chinaman,  and  JJyak. 
The  remorseless  pirates  from  the  rivers  farther  east  were 
punished,  and  finally  shut  up  within  their  own  territories, 
and  the  Dyak,  for  the  first  time,  could  sleep  in  peace. 
His  wife  and  children  were  now  safe  from  slavery  ;  his 
house  was  no  longer  burnt  over  his  head  :  his  crops  and 
his  fruits  were    now  his  own,  to  sell  or  consume  as  he 
pleased     And  the  unknown  stranger  who  had  done  all 
this  for  them,  and  asked  for  nothing  in  return,  what  could 
he   be?      How  was  it  possible,  for  them   to  realize  his 
es  ?     Was  it  not  natural  that  they  should  refuse  to 
ve  he  was  a  man?  for  of  pure  benevoleuce  combined 
with  great  power,  they  had  had  no  experience  among  men 
They  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  a  superior  being, 
come  down  anon  earth  to  confer  blessings  on  the  atllieted. 
In  many  villages  where  he  had  not  been  seen,  1  was  asked 
strauge  questions  about  him.     Was  he  not  as  old  as  the 
mountains?     Could  he  not  bring  the  dead  to  life?     And 
they  firmly  believe  that  he  can  good  harvests, 

and  make  their  fruit-trees  bear  an  abuudant  crop. 
In   forming  a  proper  estimate  of  Sir  James  Brooke's 
ivernment.  it  must  ever  be   remembered   that  he  held 
solely  by  the  goodwill  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
r.    had    to    deal    with     two    races,  one   of    whom,    I  he 
ahometan    Malays,    looked    opon    the   other    race,  thu 
I>yaks,  as  savages  and  slaves,  only  lit  to  be  rubbed  and 
plundered.     He  has  effectually  protected  the  l>yaks,  and 
has  invariably  treated  them  as,  in  bis  sight,  equal  to 
Malays;  and  yet  he  has  secured  the  affection  aud  good- 
I  nf  both.      Notwithstanding  the  religious  prejudices 
i  lhomctans,  he  has  induced  them  to  modify  many 
heir   worst  laws  and  customs,  and   to  assimilate   their 
criminal  code  to  that  of  the  civilized  world.     That  his 
government    si  i-wenty-seven  yean 

notwithstanding    his    frequent   absences    from  ill- health. 
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tag  conspiracies  of  Malay  chiefs,  and   ii 
of  Chinese  gold-diggers,  all  of  which   have  been 
overcome   by  the  support  of  the   native  population,  and 
notwithstanding  fu  ical   and  domestic  tror 

— is  due.  1  believe,  solely  to  the  many  admirable 

EBee  Brooke  possessei  , 
having  convinced  the  native  popul 

ruled  them,  not  for  his  on  u  advantage. 
but  for  their  ;;ood. 

Since  these   lines   were   written,  his  noble   spirit  has 
>  d  away, 
In:  may  be   sneered   ul   as  as   enthusiast  adventure i 

<:d  as  a  hard-hearted  despot.,  the 
of  wary  one  who  came  in  conta> 
country,  whether  European, 
Rajah  Brooke  was  a  great,  a  wise,  and  a  good   raj 

>,'  and  faiihful  friend— a  n  d  for  his 

talents,  respected  for  Ins  honesty  and  courage,  and  lo 
tor  liis  genuine  hospitality,  his  kindness  of  disposition. 
and  li it  I  ii  heart 
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ISI'KNT  three  months  aud  a  half  in  Java,  from  July 
lSt.h  to  Q<  L861,  and  shall  briefly  des; 

ita,  and  my  ol  us  on  the  pe« 

and  i  of  the  conn:  all  those 

.  .stand  how  the  Dutch  mi  Java,  and 

how  it  is  that  they  are  enabled  to  derive  a  larg 

the  population  ii 
iuhui  tnmend   the  study   of 

Mr.  excellent   and    interesting   work,    ' 

Manage  a  Colony."   Ti  '.ots  and  conclusions  of 

heartily  concur  in,  and  I  believe  thai 
"Duti  I  lie  very  beat  that  can  be  adopted,  v. 
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■  Euro; ".'an  ir:  ra  or  otherwise  acquires  posses- 

I  a      .sii      inhabited  by  au  industrious  but  semi- 

barb.  In  my  aooount  of  .Northern  Celebes,  1 

ihall  show  how  i  lly  the  same  system  has  been 

j'j'lied  to  a  people  in  a  very  dit  ifea  of  civilization 

in  fit.'  Javanese ;  and  in  the  com  e  in 

bat  that  .system  is. 
The  imxle  of  government  now  adopted  in  Java  is  to 
arise  of  native  rulers,  from  the  village 
chief  np  to  princes,  wl  t  the  name  oi  Rflgftnto,  are 

'   the  size  of  a  small  Eng 
With  each  r  placed  a  Datoh  SsBident, 

who  is  ci  1  to  be  his  "elder 

brother,"  and  whose  "orders"  take  the  om- 

ei  implicitly  "beyed.  A\> 
•ut   is  a  Controller,  a  kind  i 
lector  of  all  the  lower  native  rulers,  wl: 
1  every  village  in  the  district,  examines  the  proceed- 

:•   native   chii 

:'!ii-  brir.  the   u  Wii 

Ith  bhe  Dutch 
derive  from  ..'.  ject  of  much  abuse  ii    I 

otry  because  it   is  the   reveres  of  "free  trade."     To 
i;  1  its  us  ^s,  it.  is  nece- 

uropean  trade 

wit.i  i  ■  1 1 '8. 

supplied, 
without  .  mg  incitement.     With  such  a  people  the 

auction  of  an)  ion  is  almost 

•bom 

i.ustomcd  tu  obey,  as  children  ol 

;  European  taadenj  how- 

introduces   two  powerful   i  ion. 

its  or  opi 

v.liatever 

Another  temptation 

s  goods  on  credit    Thr  ifora  him 

i powder,  to  be  paiu 
•t  planted,  or  some  pr< . 
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yet  in  the  forest.  He  has  not  sufficient  forethought  to  take 
only  a  moderate  quantity,  and  not  enongh  energy  to  work 
early  and  late  in  order  to  get  out  of  debt ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  he  accumulates  debt  upon  debt,  and  often 
remains  for  years,  or  for  life,  a  debtor  and  almost  a  slave. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  occurs  very  largely  in  o 
part  of  the  world  in  which  men  of  a  superior  race  freely 
trade  with  men  of  a  lower  race.    It  i  no  doubt 

for  a  time,  but  it  demoralizes  the  native,  cheeks  true 
ligation,  and  does  not  lead  to  any  permanent  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  the  country ;  so  that  the  European  govern- 
ment of  such  a  country  must  be  carried  on  at  a  loss. 

The  system  introduced  by  the  Dutch  was  to  induce  the 
people,  through  their  cliiefs,  to  give  a  portion  of  their  I 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  and   other   valui 
products.     A  fixed  rate  of  wages — low  indeed,  hut  about 
L  to  that  of  all  places  where  European  competition  has 
not  artificially  raised  it — was  paid  to  the  labourers  engaged 
in  clearing  the  ground  and  forming  the  plantations  under 
rnment  superintendence.    The  produce  is  sold  to 
rnment  at  a  low  fixed  price.     Out  of  the  net  profits 
a  percentage  goes  to   the   chiefs,   and  the   remainder 
divided  among  the  workmen.    This  surplus  in  good  years 
is  something  considerable.     On  the  whole,  the  people  are 
well  fed  and  decently  clothed ;  and  have  acquired  habits 
nt'  steady  industry  and  the  art  of  scientific  cultivation. 
which  must  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  future.     It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  Government   expended   capital 
for  years  before  any  return  was  obtained;   and  if  they 
now  derive  a  large  revenue,  it  is  in  a  way  which  is  far 
less  burthensome,  and  far  more  beneficial  to  the  people, 
than  any  tax  that  could  be  levied. 

But  although  the  system  may  be  a  good  one,  and  as 
well  adapted  to  the  development  of  arts  and  industry  in  a 
i i :ilf  civilized  people,  as  it  is  to  the  material  advantage  of 
the  governing  country,  it  is  not  pretended  that  in  practice 
it  is  perfectly  earned  out.  The  oppressive  and  servile 
relations  between  chiefs  and  people,  which  have  con- 
ied  for  perhaps  a  thousand  years,  cannot  be  at  once 
abolished  .  ;md  some  evil  must  result  from  those  relations, 
till  the  spread  of  education  and  the  gradual  infa&iox 
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European  blood  causes  it  naturally  and  insensibly  to  lite- 
La  said  that  the  Residents,  desirous  of  showing 
a  large  increase  in  the  products  of  their  districts,  have 
sometimes  pressed  the  people  to  such  continued  labour  on 
the  plantations  that  their  rice  crops  have  been  materially 
diminished,  and  famine  has  been  the  result  If  this 
happened,  it  is  certainly  not  a  common  thing,  and  is  to  be 
set  down  to  the  abuse  of  the  system,  by  the  want  of  judg- 
ment or  want  of  humanity  iu  "the  ILesidun 

A  tale  has  lately  been  written  m  Holland,  and  trans- 
lated into  English,  entitled  "Max  Havelaar;  or,  the 
Coffee  Auctions  of  the  Dutch   Trading  Company,"  and 

i  our  usual  one-sidedness  in  all  relating  to  the  Dutch 

aiaL  System,  this  work  has  been  excessively  prai 
both  for  its  own  merits,  and  for  thing 

exposure  of  the  iniquities  of  the  Dutch  govcrnmci  : 
Java,  Greatly  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  a  very  tedious 
and  long  winded  story,  full  of  rambling  digressions ;  and 
whose  only  point  is  to  show  that,  the  hutch  Resident* 
and  Assistant  Resident*  wink  at  the  extortions  of  the 
native  princes ;  and  that  in  some  districts  the  natives 
have  to  do  work  without  payment,  and  have  their  goods 

n    away    from   them    without  compensation.       Every 
statement  of  this  kind  is  thickly  interspersed  with  it 
and  capital  letters;  but  as  the  names  are  all  fictitious, 
neither  dates,  figures,  nor  details  are  ever  given,  it  is  im- 
possible to  verify  or  answer  tbei  a         ft  if  not  exaggerated, 

facts  stated  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  those  of  the 
oppression  by  free-trade  indigo-planters,  and  torturing  by 
native  tax-gatherers  under  British  rule  in  India,  with  which 

readers  of  English  newspapers  were  familiar  a  few 
years  ago.  Such  oppression,  however,  is  not  fairly  to  be 
lputed  in  either  case  to  the  particular  form  of  govern 
it,  but  is  rather  due  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
and  to  the  impossibility  of  at  once  destroying  all  trace 
of  ages  of  despotism  on  the  one  side,  and  of  slavish 
obedience  to  their  chiefs  on  the  other. 

It  must  be  remember)  the  complete  establishment 

of  the  Dutch  power  in  Java  is  much  more  recent  than, 
that  of  our  rule  in  India,  and  that  there  have  been  several 
changes  of  government,  and  in  the  mode  of  raising  revenue. 
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Thfl  inhabitants  have  been  so  recently  under  the  rule  of 
i  tinoes,  that  it  is  not  easy  at  once  to  destroy 
the  e  reverence  they  feel  for  their  did  mastei 

to  dii  be  oppressive  i  he  litter  have 

always  b  tamed  to  make.    There  is,  however,  one 

grand  best  of  the  prosperity,  and  even  of  the  happiuess, 
of  a  community,  which  we  can  apply  here — the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  population 

It  is  universj  Jtted,  that  when  a  country  increases 

rapidly  in  population,  the  people  ofl  y  greatly 

oppressed  ox  vsry  badly  governed.    The  ;ii  of 

one  by  the  cultivation  of  od  sugar, 

sold  to   I  -lit  at   a 

re  this,  in   1S26,  the  population  by  census  was 
5,500,000,  wh  le  beginning  of  the  century  it 

1  at  3,500,000.      In  1850,  when   the   cul 
system  bad  been  in  o  .  the  poj 

er  9,500,«.K)i'.  or  mi   im 
per  cent,  in  twenty-four  years.      Ai    the   last  census,  in 
inted  to  14,168,416,  an  incn 
pel  Ifteen  years— a  rate  which  would  double 

opulation  in  about  twenty-six  years.     As  Java  (with 
Madura)  conts  os  about  38,500  iiles, 

this  will  give  an  average  of  368  persons  to  tie 
mile,  just,  double  that  of  the  populous  and  fertile  Bengal 
cy  as  given  in  Thornl  m's  I  Sazerto  er  of  India,  and 
fully  one-third  minx-  than  that  of  Gr<  land 

at  the  last  Census.     It  as  I  believe,  this  vast  population 
is  on  le  contented  and  happy,  the  Dutch  Govern- 

ment should  consider  well,  before  .abruptly  changing  a 
system  which  has  led  to  such  great  results. 

Talcing  it  as  a  whole,  and  surveying  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  -lava  is  probably  the  very  finest  and  most 
Dg  tropical  island  in  the  world.  It  is  not  firet 
in  Bize,  hut  it  is  more  than  600  miles  long,  and 
60  to  120  mil  oh  «dd»,  and  in  area  is  nearly  equal  t.. 
England ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ferti  most 

productive,  and  the   most   populous    island  within    the 
tropica.     Its  whole   surface  is  magnificently  varied  with 
mountain  and  forest  scenery.     It  possesses  thirty-t 
volcanic  mountains,  several  of  which  rise  to  ten  or  tw< 
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thousand  feet  bigb.   Some  of  these  are  in  con  •  ity 

and  one   or  other  of  i  .very  pheno- 

menon p  n  fires,  except 

lava  streams,  which  never  occur  in  Java.      ! 
abundant  moisture  and  fcrop  t  of  the  climate  can 

>untains  to  be  clothed  with  luxurisj  tion, 

I    to    their   very  summits,  while   forests    and    planta- 
tion heir  lower  slopes.     The  animal  product] 
icialrv  the  birda  and  insects,  are  beautiful  and  varied, 
many   peculiar   forma   found    nowhere  else 
upon  the  globe.      The  sod  throughout  the  island  is  ex- 
ceed' and  all  the  productions  of  the  tropica, 
with  many  of  the  temperate  zones,  can  be  easily 
d.    Java  too  p  i  ch  ilizal  ion,  a  bistoq  i 

•  hiniiiical 
•in     nourished     in    it     from    an    epoch    of    unknown 
[Uity  till  about  the  year  1478,  when  that  of  Mahomet 
superseded  it.    The  tormer  religion  was  accompanied  by  a 

h    has   not    been    equalled    by    the    I 

querors ;  for,  scatto  ough  the  country,  especially  in 

eastern  part  of  it,  are  found  buried  in  lofty  too 
temples,  tombs,  and  statues  of  great  beauty  and  grand* 

,  where 
wild    bull   now  roam   ondistuj 
arn  civiliz  is  now  spreading 

sr  the  run  through  I 

end    to    end ;    European    and    native    rulers   work   har- 
moip  i-  ;    and    ! 

secured  as  in   tl  as   of  Kucope.     1 

believe,  therefore,  that  Java  may  Eairiy  claim  to  be  the 
finest  tropical  island  in  the  world,  and  equally  int 
to  thi  r  new  am 

orahst   who  desires  to   examine  the  variety  and 
.uty  of  tropical  di  w  to  the  moralist  and  the 

ant  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  man  may 
best  new  and  varied  conditions. 

Dutch  m:  oer  brought  me  from  Ternate  to 

town  and  porl  irn  part  of 

_i  and  after  a  toil  night  spent  in  packing  up  and  sending 
py  last  collections,  Is'  •.  nlo 
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lliv  interior.      Travelling  in  Java  is  very  luxurious  but 
very  expensive,  the  only  way  bring  to  hire  or  bonw 
carriage,  and  then  pay  half-n -crown  a  mile  for  post-horse?, 
which  are  changed  at  regn  every  six  miles, 

will  carry  you  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other.     Bollock  carta  or  cool 
are  required  to  carry  all  extra  baggage.     As  this  kind  of 
travelling  would   not   suit  my  means    I   determined  on 
ng  only  a  short  journey  to  the  distinct  at  the  foot  of 
at  Arjuna,  where   I  was  told  there  were  extensive 
(oreatBj  and  where  I   hoped   to  be  able  to  make  some 
rood   collections.      The  country  for  many  miles   behind 
Sotrrabaya  is  perfectly  flat  and  everywhere  cuttral 
oga  delta  or  alluvial  plain  watered  by  many  branching 
Immediately  around  the  tOT 
of  wealth  and  of  an  industrious  population  wow   i 
pleasing;  but  as  we  went  on,  the  constant  succeasioi: 
open  fields  skirted  by  rows  of  bamboos,  with  here  and 
I  ben  the  white  buildings  and  tall  chimney  of  a  angar-mill, 

nil'  monotonous.  The  roads  run  in  straight  lines  for 
nil  miles  at  a  stretch,  and  are  bordered  by  rows  of 
dusty  Umiaiind-trees.  At  each  mile  there  are  little  guard- 
houses, where  a  policeman  is  stationed;  and  there  is  a 
wooden  gong,  which  by  means  of  concerted  signals  may  be 
made  to  convey  information  over  the  country  with  great 

lity.    About  every  six  or  seven  miles  is  the  post-house, 
where  the  horses  are  changed  as  quickly  as  were  thoeo 
E  il.i   mail  in  the  old  coaching  days  in  England. 
I  stopped  at  Modjokerto,  a  small  town  about  forty  ml 

li  of  Sourabaya,  and  the  nearest  point  on  the  high  road 
to  the  district  I  wished  to  visit.  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Ball,  an  Englishman  long  resident  in  Java 
aid  married  to  a  Dutch  lady,  and  he  kindly  invited  me  to 

with  him  till  1  could  fix  on  a  place  to  suit  me.     A 
I  hitch  Assistant  .Resident  as  well  as  a  Regent  or  n 
Javanese  prince  lived  here.     The  town  was  neat,  and  had 
a  nice  open  grassy  space  like  a  village  green,  on  w] 
stood  a  magnificent  fig-tree  (allied  to  the  Banyan  of  India, 
but  morn  lofty),  under  whose  shade  a  kind  of  mnrkc 
continually  held,  and  where  the  inhabitants  meet  together 
to  lounge  and  chat.     The  day  after  my  arrival,  Mr.  Bali 
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drove  me  over  to  the  village  of  Modjo-agong,  where  he  WM 
building  a  house  ami  promisee  for  the  tobacco  trade,  which 
is  carried  on  here  by  a  system  of  aafcivi  CuItiratioQ  and 
advauce  purchase,  somewhat  i  to  the  UidigO  trade  in 

British  India.     Oa  our  way  we  stayed  to  look  at  a  ' 
merit  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Modjo-pahit,  con- 
ing of  two  lofty  brick  masses,  apparently  the  sides  of  a 
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pateway.     Tne  extreme  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  brick- 
work astonished  me,     The  bricks  are 
liard,  with  sharp  angles  and  true  surfaces.     They     •    laid 

I  .-ml.-  mortal  pi  |  rim-i.i 
itened  together  so  that  the   joints  . 

te  two  surface  in  a 

most  incompn  manner.      Such  admirable  brick- 
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work-  I  have  never,  seen  before  or  since.    There  vm  no 

here,  but  abundance  of   bold  ami 

finely-worked  mnuMin-iu.    Traccn    >f   buildings  exist  foi 

many  miles  ii  and  almost  every  road  and 

way  shows  a  foundation  of  brickwork  ben 
paved  roads  of  the  old  city.     la  the  the  Waidono 

or  district  at  Modjo-agong,  1  saw  a  beautiful  fl| 

1  m  high  relief  out  of  a  block  of  lava,  and  which  had 
-  found  buried  iu  the  ground  near  the  village     Oi 
expressing  a  wish  to  obtain  b< 

■  •'  for  it,  Bad  much  bo  my  surprise  he  bn 
diotely  gave  it  me     0    represented  the  ll1  Ulcsa 

Ihn 

She  J  il  stands  on  the  back  of  a  knee 

bull.     Hrr  lower  right  hand  holds  the  tail  of  the 
while   the  corresponding   Left  hand  grasps  the  hair  of  s 
captive,  Dewth  Blahjkusor,  the  |  'ice.  who 

has  i  bet  bull     Eft  ird  round  bis 

waist,  and  crouches  at  her  feel  in  an  attitude  of 

b<  p  hands  of  on  her  right 

sidOj  a  doi  ■'..  or  small  and 

and  a  noose  of  tb  |  on  her  left,  a  girdle  or  armlel 

of  las  shells,  an  unstrung  standard 

it  wai    I '"     Tbit  deity  was  fi 
the  old  Javanese,  and  her  image  is  often  found  in 
ruined  temples  which  abound  in  th<  rl   of  the 

islao 

The  specimen   1    had  obtained  was  a  small  one,  about 
two  feet  high,  weighing  perhaps  a  hundredweight; 
next  day  it  conveyed  to  Modjo-kerto  to  await  my 

return  to  Sourabaya     Saving  decided  to  stay  some  ti 
at  Wonosalem,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Arjuna  Moun- 
tain, where  1  was   informed   1  should  find  foi 
plenty  of  game,  1  had  first  to  obtain  a  recommendation 
■Milent  to  the  llegunt,  and  then  an 
from  the  Regent  to  the  Waidono;  and  when  after 
ay  i  arrived  with  my  baggage  and  men  at 
Modjo-agong,  I  found  them  all  in  the  rnw  I  of  s  live  days' 
feast,    to    celebrate  the    circumcision    of    the   Wa 
younger  brother  and  cousin,  and  had  a  small  room  in  an 
given   me  to  stay  in.     The  courtyard  and  the 
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great  open  re  had  were  full  of  as  itniog  and 

eparations  for  a  feaefc  which  «u  to 
take  place  at  midnight,  to  which  T  was  invited,  but  pre- 
ferred going  to  bed  e  band,  ur  Gamelang,  was 
|.l:i.                    !  tin;  evening,  and  I  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity  of  seeing  the  instruments  and  musicians      The 
former  are  chiefly  gongs  of  various  size--  <l  in  sets 
from  eight  to  twelve,  on  low  wooden  frames.    Each  set 
d  byom    performer  with  one  ot  two  drami  i 
ie  aUo  some  vc-ry  large  gongs,  played  singly  or  iu 
.  .hi  i  taking  the  place  of  our.  drama  and  kettledrums, 
n'.d  by  broad  metallic  bars,  sup- 
ed  on  strings                              rimes;  and  others  again 
trips  ..I'  bamboo  snuilarly  placed  and  producing  the 
Besii                   there  "were  a   flute  and  a 
in  all    (wrnty-fmir 
performers.     There  was  a  conductor,  who  led  off  and 
lated  tin               <i  each  performer  took  his  part)  earning 

in  occasionally  with  ;i  few  bars  so  as  to  form  a  harmonious 

ion.  Tli.'  pieces  p]  d  complicated, 

e  of  the  pi  i vi  \-hn  took  their 

ision.     The  general  effect  was  \ 
pleasing,  but.  owing  to  the  of  the  instru- 

ments, morel:  [antic  musical  box  than  one  of  our 

bands;  and  in  order  ;"    njoy  it  thoroughly  it  is  necessary 
<o  w  large  number  of  pexformers  who  are  engaged 

in  it.    The  next  mornn  as  waiting  for  tin   i 

and  horses  who  were  to  take  me  and  m  ige  to  my 

destination,  the  two  b  <■  about  fourteen  years 

old.  •  clothed  in 

is,  and  having  the  whole  body  covered  with  a 
ad  profusely  decked  with  whit    blossoms 
the,  necklo  I  armlets,  looking  at  6 

;  like  savage   brides.      They    were,  conducted   by  two 
sts  to  a  bench  placed  in  front  of  the  house  in  tin- 
air,  and  the  ceremony  of  circumcision  was  then  performed 
before  the  assembled  crowd. 

The  road  to  Wonosalem  led  through  a  magnificent  forest, 

in   the  depths  of  which   we  passed  a  fine  ruin  of  what 

to  have  been  a  royal  tomb  or  mausoleum.     It  is 

formed  entirely  of  stone,  and  elaborately  carved.     Near 
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the  base  is  a  course  of  bold  I y  projecting  blocks,  sculptured 
in  high  relief,  with  a  Beries  of  scenes  which  are  probably 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  defunct.     These  are  all  beauti- 
fully executed,  some  of  the  figures  of  animals  in  particular 
lining  easily  recognisable  and  very  accurate.     The  gei 
design,  as  far  as  the  mined  state  of  the  upper  part  will 
permit  of  its  being  seen,  is  very  good,  effect  being  given 
By  nn  immense  number  and  variety  of  projecting  or  re- 
treating courses  of  squared  stones  in  place  of  mould 
The  size  of  this  structure  is  about  thirty  feet  squar 
twenty  high,  and  as  the  traveller  comes  suddenly  upon  it 
on  a  small  elevation  by  the  roadside,  oreishadowed  by 
gigantic   trees,   overrun  with   plants  and    creepers,    and 
closely  backed  by  the  gloomy  forest,  he  is  struck  by  the 
solemnity  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  is  led 
to  ponder  on  the  strange  law  of  progress,  which  looks  so 
retrogression,  and  which  in  so  many  distant  parts  of 
the  world  has  exterminated  or  driven  out  a  highly  arl 
and  constructive  race,  to  make  room  for  one  which,  as  Car 
as  we  can  judge,  is  very  far  its  infer 

Flew  Englishmen  are  aware  of  the  number  and  beauty  of 
architectural  remains  in  Java    They  have 
popularly  illustrated  or  described,  and  it  will  therefore 
take  most  persons  by  surprise  to  learn  that  they  far  sur- 
pass those  of  Central  America,  perhaps  even  those  of  1 1 
T.i  give  BOm6  Idea  of  these  ruins,  and  perchance  to  e>. 
wealthy  amateurs  to  explore  them  thoroughly  and  oh 
by   photography   an  accurate  record    of   their    beautiful 
sculptures  before  it  is  too  late,  I  will  enumerate  the  most 
important,   as  briefly  described  in   Sir  Stamford  Raffles' 
"  History  of  Java" 

Brambanam. — Near  the  centre  of  Java  betwei 
native  capitals  of  Djoko-kerta  and  Surakerta,  is  the  village 
of  Brambanam,  near  winch  are  abundance  of  ruins,  the 
most  important  being  the  temples  of  Loro-Jongran  and 
Chamli  Sewa  At  Loro-Jongran  there  were  twenty  » 
rate  buildings,  six  large  and  fourteen  small  temples.  They 
are  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  the  largest  temples  are 
supposed  to  have  been  ninety  feet  high.  They  were  all 
constructed  of  solid  stone,  everywhere  decorated  with  earr- 
ings and  bas-reliefs,  and  adorned  with  numbers  of  statues. 
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-till  remain  entire.     At  Chandi  Sewa,  01 

"Thousand  Temples,"  are  many  fine  colossal  figures. 

Captain  Baker,  who  surveyed   these  ruins,   said   he   had 

never  in   his   life  seen    "such   stupendous   and   finished 

specimens  of  human  labour,  and  of  the  science  and  taste 

of  ages  long  since    forgot,  crowded  together  in  so   small 

i    : .«  as  in  this  spot."    They  cover  a  space  of  nearly 

six  hundred  feet  square,  anil  consist  of  an  outer  row  of 

eighty-four  small  temples,  a  second  row  of  seventy-six,  a 

third  of  sixty-four,  a  fourth    of  forty-four,  ami   the  fifth 

iiing   an   inner  parallelogram  of  twenty-eighty  Ln   all 

two  hundred  aud  ninety-six  small  temples;    disposed  in 

regular  parallelograms.      In    the  centre   is   a    Li 
cruciform  temple  surrmunled   by  lofty   flights    of   steps 
richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  aud  containing   tas 
apartments.    The  tropical  vegetation  has  ruined  most  of 
smaller  temples,  but  aome  remain  tolerably  perfect) 
from  which  the  effect  of  the  whole  may  be  imagined. 

About  half  a  mile  off  is  another  temple,  called  Chandi 
Kali  Bening,  seven  bet  square  and  sixty  feet  high, 

in  very  tin e  preservation,  and  covered  with  aculptur 
Hindoo    mythology   surpassing   any  that   exist   m   India. 
if  palaces,  halls,  ami  temples,  with  abundance 
of  sculptured  deities,  are  found  in  the  same  neighbour- 
he' ■■ 

BOROBODO. — About  eighty  miles  westward,  in  the  pro- 
vine*'  of  rledu,  is  the  great  temple  of  Boroboda    tt  is  buill 
a  small  hill,  and  consists  of  a  central  dome  and  seven 
raced  walla  covering  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
forming  open  galleries  each  below  the  other,  and  corn- 
dome  is 
fifty  feet  in  diameter ;  around  it  is  a  '  cle  of  bovb 

era,  and  the  whole  building   ia  au  hundred  and 
(•t  square,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  high.     In 
the  terrace  walls  e  containing  cross-legged  BgU 

an  life  to  the  number  of  about  four  !  .  and 

both  aides  of  all  the  terrace  walla  are  oovered  with  bas- 
relief  ed    with   figures,  and  carved    in    hard   Btonej 

must  therefore  occupy  an  extent  1 1 
lee  in  length  !    The  amount  of  human  labour  and 
skill  expended  on  the  Great  Pyramid  of  I  into 
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insignificance  wlim  compared  will,  that  required  to  eoa 
plete  this  sculptured  hill-temple  in  the;  interior  of  Java, 

GhJSOHG  l'nur. — About  forty  miles  -  -.t  of 

rang,  on  a  mountain  called  Qunong  Fran,  au  extensiv 
plateau  is  covered  with  ruina     To  reach  these 
four  flights  of  stone  steps  were  made  up  the  mount 

opposite  directions,  each  Sight  consisting  of  mure 
than  a  thousand  steps.     Traces  of  nearly  four  hund: 
have   been  found   here,  and  many  (perhaps 
ra  decorated  with  rich  and  delicate 

v  between  this  and  IJrauibanam.  a  'listance 
dies   iiluiii-iils  with  ruin:,  ;  so  that  line  sculp: 
images  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  ditches,  or  built  into 
>f  enclosures. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  Java,  at  Kediri  and  in  Mi 
then  ate   'finally  abundant  traces  of  antiquity,  but  the 
buildings  themselves  have  been  mostly  destroyed.     Sculp- 
bured  ngures,  however,  abound;   and  th 

ces,  I  uiT.l  is:  aqueducts,  and  temples,  can  be  everyv. 
•  I.    It  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  plan  of  this  book 
to  describe  what  1  have  not  mj  i  ,  but,  having  been 

to  mention  them,  1  felt  bound  to  do  something  to  call 
attention  to  these  marvellous  works  of  art.  One  is  over- 
whelmed   by   the    contemplation    of    these    innumerable 

Ipturee,  worked  with  delicacy  aud  artistic  feelii., 
a  hard,  Intractable,  trachytic  rock,  and  all  found  in 

tropical  island.  What  could  have  been  the  state  of  BOi 
what  the  amount  of  population,  what  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence which  rendered  such  gigantic  works  possible,  will, 
perhaps,  ever  remain  a  mystery;  aud  it  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  power  of  religious  ideas  in  so  thai 

in  » 1  k  ■  wen  country  where,  flvo  hundred  years  ago,  these 
grand  works  were  beia  ly  executed,  the  inhabitants 

now  oidy  build  rude  houses  of  bamboo  and  thatch,  and 
look  upon  these  relics  of  their  forefathers  with  ignorant 
amazement,  as  the  undoubted  productions  of  giants  or 
demons.      It  is  much   to   be   regretted   that   the  Du 

l-nment  do  not  take  vigorous  steps  for  the  preservi 
of  these    ruins   from   the  destroying 
vegetation  ;  and  for  the  collection  of  the  tine  sculptures 

i  are  everywhere  scattered  over  the  laud. 


\v.  .  ta  situated  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 

sea,  but  unfortunately  it  is  at  a  <ii  on  the  forest, 

iTee-jihu:  tS  Of  kitllboo, 

and  eoar  too  far  to  walk  book  daily  to  the 

fore*'  other;  directions  I  could  find  no  collecting 

ground  for  insects.     The  place  was,  however,  famous  for 

icks,  and   my  boy  .sunn  shot  several  of  these  ruagni- 

.  hose  flesh  we  found  to  be  tender,  white,  and 

ilar  to  that  of  a  turkey.      The  Java 

peacock  is  a  different  species  from  that  of  India,  the  neck 

being  covered  with  scale-like  green  feathers,  and  the  crest 

form  :  but  the  eyed  brain  is  equally  large  and 

equally    beautiful     It  is  a  singular   fact  in  geographical 

distribution  that  the  peacock   should   not   he  found   in 

itra  or  Borneo,  while  the  superb  Argus.  Fire-hacked, 

and  Ocellated  pheasants  of  those  islands  are  equally  i   i 

known         '   '-a.    Exactly  parallel  Lb  the  foot  that  in  Ceylon 

.  ad  Southern  India,  where  the  peaoook  abounds,  there  are 

of   the  splended   Lonhophori  and    other  gorgeous 

bich  inhabit  No  India,     It  w ouid  seem 

the  peacock  can  admit  of  do  rivals  in  its  domain, 

Were  these  birds  rare  in  their  native  country,  and  nntmi 

alive  in  Europe,  they  would   B  be  considered  as 

the  '  icea  of  the   feathered   tribes,  and  altoge- 

nun-  r  stateliness  and  beauty.    As  it  is,  I 

scarcely  any  one  if  asked  to  fix  upon  the  most  beautiful 
bird  in  the  world  would  name  the  peacock,  any  more 
than  the  Papuan  savage  or  the  IV  ould   fix 

..ii  the  bird  of  i  aradise  Bw  the  same  honour. 

nival  at  Wbnosalem,  my  fj 

0  pay  nn  TTe  told  me  that  two 

ire,  a  boy  had  been  killed  and  eaten  by  a  tiger 

:  ong.     He  was  riding  on  a  carl,  drawn  by 

bollocks,  and  -  about  dusk  on  the  main 

i  v.  hen  not  hall"  a  mile  from  the  village  a  ti 
sprang  upon  him,  carried  him  off  into  the  jungle  close  by, 
and  devoured  him.  Next  morning  his  remains  were  dis- 
ig  only  -jf  a  few  mangled  bones.  The 
iono  had  got  together  about  seven  hundred  men,  and 
waa  in  chase  of  the  animal,  which,  1  afterwards  hei 
they  found  and  killed     They  only  086  Bpearfi  when  in 
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[.in  >i:  it  df  a  tiger  iii  this  way.  They  surround  a  large  tract 
of  country,  and  draw  gradually  together  till  the  animal  is 
enclosed  in  a  compact  ring  of  armed  man.  When  he  sees 
there  is  no  escape  he  generally  makes  a  spring,  and  is 
ved  on  a  dozen  spears,  and  aim  mrly  stabbed 

to  death.    The  skin  of  an  animal  thus  killed  is,  of  course, 
worthless,  and  in  this  case  the  skull,  which  1  had  bej 
Mr.  Ball  to  secure  fi»  me,  was  hanked  to  pieces  to  di1. 
the  teeth,  which  ate  worn  as  chn  I 

After  a  week  at  Wonosalein,  1  returned  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  to  a  village  named  Djapannan,  which  was 
surrounded  by  several  patches  of  forest,  and  alto- 

gether pretty  well  suited  bo  my  pursuits.  The  chief  of 
the  village  bad  prepared  two  small  bamboo  rooms  on 
one  side  of  his  own  courtyard  to  accommodate  me,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  assist  me  as  much  as  he  could.  The 
weather  was  exceedingly  hot  and  dry,  uo  rain  ha. 
fallen  for  several  months,  aud  there  was,  in  consequ- 
a  great  scarcity  of  insects,  and  especially  of  beetles  I 
therefore  devoted  myself  chiefly  to  obtaining  a  good  set  of 
the  birds,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  tolerable  collection. 
All  the  peacocks  we  had  hitherto  shot  had  had  short  or 
imperfect  tails,  but  I  now  obtained  two  magnificent  speci- 
mens more  than  seven  feet  long,  one  of  which  1  preserved 
:<.\  while  1  kept  bbe  train  only  attached  to  the  tail  of 
two  or  three  others.     When  this  bird  is  seen  •  on 

the  ground,  it  appears  wonderful  how  it  can  the 

air  with  such  a  long  and  cumbersome  train  of  I 

0  however  with  great  ease,  by  running  quickly 
a  short  da  A  mee  and  then  rising  obliquely;  and 
over  trees  of  a  coi:  ■    beight     1  here 

a  specimen  of  the  rare  green  jungle  low  I  , '  billot  I 
whose  back  and  neck  arc  beautifully  scaled  with  bronzy 

and  whose  wnooth-edgi  d  oval  comb  is  of  a  vi< 
purple  colour,  changing  to  green  al  the  base.  It  is  :' 
remarkable  in  poasi  It   its 

throat,  brightly  coloured  in  three  patches  of  red, yellow,  and 
The  common  jungle-co<  \t  (Q  tllua  t>a  ikivaj  was  also 
obtained  here.  It  is  almost  exactly  like  a  common  game- 
cock, but  the  voice  is  different,  being  much  shorter  and 
more   abrupt ;   whence  its   native  name  Ico.     £ijc 
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different  kinds  of  woodpeckers  and  four  kingfishers  were 
found  here,  the  tine  hornbill,  Buceros  IttnfttOs,  mow  than 
four  feet  long,  aud  t.ho  pretty  little  lorikeet,  Lorieulus 
pnailln  more  than  as  many  inches. 

aing,  as  I  was  preparing   and  arranging  my 
specimens,  I  was  told  there  was  to  be  a  trial ;  and  presently 
four   or    five    men 
came  in  and  squat-  I 
ted  ■■  a  mat 

under  the  audience-  | 
d   in  the 

then  came 

in  with  hia   dark, 

ad  -t:   lnwn  oppo- 

them.      Each 

■  in  turn,  fcell- 

I    found    out 

t.hat  i 

itered    were     the 

i  r.      accuser, 

#  olicem  ii,  and  wit 

ness,  and  that    the 

ndica- 

ted  si.  laving 

ee  piece  of 

twined    round     hi? 

■ ,  bat  nol 

is  a  case  of  rob- 

and  after  the 

•uce  was  given, 

and  a  few  qu-. 

had  been  asked  by 

chief,  the  ac- 

«i  said  a  :  s  and  then  sentence  was  pronounced, 

ich  was  a  fine.     The  parties  then  got  up  and  walked 

away  together,  seeming  quite  friendly;  and  throughout 

there  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  any  oue  indi- 

passiou  or  ill-feeling— a  very  good  0  lustration  of 

the  Malavan  type  of  character. 

In  s  collecting  at  Wonosalem  and  Djapannan 
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I  accumiilu'i-d  ninoty-cight  species  of  birds,  but  a  most 
miserable  lot  of  insects.     I  then  determined  to  leave  East 
and  try  the  morn  moist  and  bmir'.a 

extremity  of  I  lteya 

l.v  v.  nicr.  in  a  roomy  boat  which  brought  my!  mis, 

:md  baggage  at  one-fifth  tie  oat  me  to 

come    to   Modjo-kexto      The   river  hi 
nsvjgabls  by  being  carefully  banked  up,  but  with 

ing  tin1  adjacenl 
i . .  severe  floods.     An  immense  fcraffii   pass 
inn    ..:inl  -i!  :i  Lock  we  passed  thi 
boat  ro  or  three  'I' 

in  ti;  Erne, 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  went  by  steamer  to  Batavia, 
ire  I  stayed  aboul  a  v.  eek  a1   the  <  bii  I  ■ 

1    made  arrangemenU  for  u  trip  into   the   interior.     The 
part  of  the  i  ity  is  near  the  harbour,  bul  the 
hotels  ano  all  tlicresidenc.es  of  the  official--,  and  European 
merchants  are  in  a  suburb  two  miles  oh,  laid 
street.-  and  so,  as  to  cover  a  great  extent,  of  groo 

Tl.i-  Lb  very  inconvenient  fur  visitors,  as  th 

are    handsome  two-horse    carriages,    whose 
lowi  is  five  guilders  (8s.  4c&)  for  half  a  dai 

that  an  hour's  business  in   the  morning  and  a  visit  iu 
the  evening  cot  For  carriage  hire  alone. 

Batavia  agrees  very  well  wit!    Mr.  Money's  graphic  se- 
nt of  it,  except  that  his  "  clear  canals "  were  all  mv 
ami  his  "  smooth  gravel  drives*  up  to  the  houses  were  one 
lofcoarsi  ty  painful  to  walk  upon, 

bat  in   Batavia  every- 
j   drives,  as  it  can  hardly  be  sup]  leopie 

nav  i  i   Hotel  di      I  was 

very  comfortable,  each  visitor  havh  room  ani 

bedroom  opening  on  a  verandah,  where  he  can  taki 

:  coffee  ami  afternoon  tea     To  f  the 

quadrangle  is  a  building  containing  a  i 

or  l  there  is  as 

d'MU  breakfast  at  ten,  and  dinner  at  six.  for  all 
is  a  moderate  charge  per  day. 
1  went  by  coach  to  Bnitenzorg,  fori 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  celebrated  for 
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nate  and  its  Botanical  Gardens.     With  the 

latter  I  was  somewhat  disappointed.    The  wallcs  ware 

ol  k>  ay  Length  [darings  about 

them  very  tiling  and  painful  under  a  tropical  sun.     The 

gardens  are  no  doubt  wonderfully  rich   in   tropical   and 

especially  in  Malayan  plants,  but  there  is  a  great  absence 

of  skilful  laying-oul  ,  thi  n    are  not  enough  men  to  keep 

place  thoroughly  in  order,  and  Lliu  plants  tlieinsi 

seldom  to  be  compared  for  luxuriance  and  beauty  to 

the  same  species  grown  i"  our  hothouses.    This  cau  easily 

be  explained.     Tin  can  rarely  "be  placed  in  natural 

or  very  ;'.  conditions.     The  climate  is  fir  her  too 

hot  or  too  cool,  too  moist  or  too  dry,  for  a  large  proportion 

of  them,  dom  yet  fche  exact  truant ity  oi  shade 

ity  of  soil  to  :  in.     In  our  stoves 

can  be  supplied  to  each  individual 

plain  ban  in  a  large  garui 

plants  are  must  of  them  growing   in  or  near  their 
supposed  i"  pri  clntu   i  be  aa  e  (ity  of 
bem  much  individual  attention.     Still,  howe 
much  to  admire  here.    There  -  of 

and   clumps  of  bamboos  of  perhaps 
kinds;  and  an  endless  variety  of  tropical  si  i 
and  trees  with  and  beautiful  foliage.     As  a  eha 

from    the  8  ol    Batavia,   Jhiitenzorg    is   a 

i.    abode.     It  is  just   elevated  enough   to   have 
deli'  .  emngs  and  nights,  bur.  d  A    go  muj 

re  any  change  of  clothing;  and  to  a  p  ason  long 
dent  in  the  hotter  climate  of  the  plains,  tie  si 
always    fi  it,    and   admits    of    walking    at 

almost  any  hour  i  is  most  pic- 

and  luxuriant,  and  the  great  volcano  of  Qui  a 
J-sulak,  with   its   truncated  and  jagged  summit,  forms  a 

A 
place  in  Ki!1  J,  since  which  date 
the  mom.  been  entirely  inactive. 

On  intenzorg,  I   had    coolie*   to  carry 

if,  both  to  be  changed  every 
The  road  rose  gradually,  and  a  ft  i-i- 1  In; 
hist  stage  the  hill  a  a  little  on  each  side,  forming 

a   b;  ley;    and   the  ture  was  so  i 
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agreeable,  and  the  country  so  interesting,  that  I  preferred 
ing.     Native  villages   imbedded   in   fruit   trees,  and 
y    villas    inhabited    by   planters    or    retired    Dutch 
«ve  this  district  a  very  pleasing  and  civilized 
ect;   rot  what  most  attracted  my  attention  was  the 
system  of   terrace-cultivation,  which   is  here  universally 
adopted,  and  which  is,  1  should  think,  hardly  equalled  in 
lif  world.     The  slopes  of  the  main  valley,  and  of  its 
branches,  were  everywhere  cnt  in  terraces  up  to  a  con- 
riderablfi  height,  and  when  they  wound  round  the  recesses 
of  the  hills  produced  all  the  effect  of  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre*.    Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  country  are  thus 
terraced,  and  convey  ;i  striking  idea  of  the  industry  of 
people   and  the  antiquity  of  their  civilization,     These 

nea   are  extended   year   by  year  as  the   popul.: 
increases,  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  working  in 
concert    under    the    direction  of  their  chiefs;    and    il 
perhaps  by  this  system  of  village  culture  alone,  that  such 
extensive  t<  tracing  and  irrigation  has  been  rendered  pos- 
sible.    It  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Brahmins  from 
India,  since  in  those  Malay  countries  where  th< 
trace  of  a  previous  occupation  by  a  civilized  people,  thfl 
terrace  system  is  unknown,     I  first  saw  this  run;: 
tivation  in   Bali  and  Lombock,  and,  as  I  shall  have  to 
tribe  it  in  some  detail  theTe  (see  Chapter  X.),  1  need 
say  no  more  about  it  in  this  place,  except  that,  owing  to 
i  lie  finer  outlines  and  greater  luxuriance  of  the  country 
in  West  Java,  it  produces  there  the  most  .striking 
picturesque  effect.    The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  in 
Java  possess  such  a  delightful  climate  and  luxuriant  soil ; 
living  is  so  cheap  and  life  and  property  are  so  secure, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans  who  have  I 

ged  in  Government  service,  settle  permanently  m  the 
count*?  instead  of  returning  to  Europe.  They  are  scat- 
tered everywhere  throughout  the  more  accessible  parts  of 
the  island,  and  tend  greatly  to  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  native  population,  and  to  the  continued  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

Twenty  miles  beyond  Buitenzorg  the  post  road  passes 
over  the  Megamendoug  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4,500  feet    The  country  is  finely  mountainous,  and  there 


is  much  virgin  forest  still  left  upon  the  hills,  together  with 
■  plantations  in  Fava,  whom  the 
plants  have  attained  almost  tin-  cKtoanwoM  of  finest  trees. 
500  feet  below  (hi  summit  level  of  the  pass  there 
ua  raadnkeeperfs  hut,  half  of  which  J  hired  for  a  fortnights 
te  the  country  looked  promising  for  making  OoUectiona 
1  almost  immediately  found  that  the  productions  of  West 
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Java  were  remarkably  different  from  those  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island ;  and  that  all  the  more  remarkable  and 
characteristic  Javanese  birds  ami  insects  were  to  be  found 
here.  On  the  very  first  day,  my  hunters  obtained  for  me 
ele^ant  yellow  and  green  trogon  (Harpactea  Reinwavdtil,  Ihe 
eons  little  iniiiivet  fly  catch  <  roootu*  miniati 

ike  a  flam  e  as  it  flutters  anions'   the 

ire  and  curious  black  and  crirasoi 
(Analcipus  sanguinolentus),  all  of  them  speci'  are 
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found  only  in  Java,  and  even  seein  to  be  confined  to  its 
western   portion.     In   a  week    1    obtained    DO    leflfl   than 
twenty-four  species  of  birds,  which  1  had  not  found  in 
the  east  of  the  island,  and  in  a  fortnight  this  number 
increased  to  forty  species,  almost  all  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Javanese  fauna.     Large  and  handsome  butterflies 
were  also  tolerably  abundant.    In  dark  ravines,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  roadside,  I  captured   tl  b  Papilio 
urjuua,  whose  wings  seem  powdered  with  grains  of  g«; 
green, condensed  into  bands  and  moon-ehaped  spots;  while 
the  elegantly-formed  Papilio  coon  was  :es  to  be 
found   fluttering   slowly  aloug   the   shady  pathways  (see 
figure  at  page  129).    One  day  a  boy  brought  me  ■: 
lly  between  his  fingers,  perfectly  unhurt.     He  had  caught 
it  as  it  was  sitting  with  wings  erect,  sucking  up  the  liquid 
from  a  muddy  spot  by  the  roadside.     Many  of  the  fin 
tropical  butterflies  have  this  habit,  and  they  are  generally 
so  intent  upon  their  meal  that  they  can  be   c 
proached   and  captured.      It  proved  to  be  the  ri 
curious  Charaxes  kadenii,  remarkable  for  having  on  each 
hind  wing  two  curved  tails  like  a  pair  of  callipers.     It  was 
the  only  specimen  I  ever  saw,  and  is  still  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  its  kind  in  English  collections. 

In  the  east  of  Java  I  had  suffered  from  the  intense  heat 
and   drought  of  the  dry  season,   which  had   been 
inimical  to  insect  life.     Here  I  had  got  into  the  other 
extreme  of  damp,  wet,  and  cloudy  weather,  which  was 
equally  unfavourable.     During  the  month  which  T  it 
in  the  interior  of  West  Java,  I  never  had  a  really  hot  line 
day  throughout.      It  rained   almost  every  afternoon,   or 
dense  mists  came  down  from  the  mountains,  which  equally 
stopped  collecting,  and  rendered  it  most  difficult  to  dr\ 
specimens,  so  that  I  really  had  no  chance  of  getting  a  fair 
pie  of  Javanese  entomology. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  incident  in  my  visit  to  Java 
was  a  trip  to  the  summit  of  the  Pangerango  and  Gedeh 
mountains ;  the  former  an  extinct  volcanic  cone  about 
10,000  feet  high,  the  latter  an  active  crater  on  a  lower 
{Miit ion  of  the  same  mountain  range.  Tchipanas,  about 
four  miles  over  the  Megamendong  Pass,  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.    A  small  country  house  for  the  Governor- 
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it:ral  and  a  branch  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  are  situated 
here,  the  keeper  of  which  accommodated  me  with  a  bed 
for  a  night  There  are  many  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs 
planted  here,  and  large  quantities  of  European  vegetables 
are  grown  for  the  Governor-General's  table.  By  the  side 
of  a  little  torrent  that  bordered  the  garden,  quantities  of 
ids  were  cultivated,  attached  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  or 
suspended  from  the  branches,  forming  an  interesting  open- 
air  orchid-houBe.  As  I  intended  to  stay  two  or  three 
nights  on  the  mountain  I  engaged  two  coolies  to  carry  my 
baggage,  aud  with  my  two  hunters  we  started  early  the 

;    morning.     The   first  mile  was  over  open  country, 

tch  brought  us  to  the  forest  that  covers  the  whole 
mountain  from  a  height  of  about  5,000  feet.  The  next 
mile  or  two  was  a  tolerably  steep  ascent  b  a  grand 

in  forest,  the  trees  being  of  great  size,  and  the  under- 
I   of  fine   herbaceous  plants,   tree-ferns, 
and  shrubby  vegetation.     I  was  struck  by  the  immense 
number  of  ferns  that  grew  by  the  side  of  the  road.     Their 
variety  seemed  e:.  ad  I  was  continually  stopping  to 

adnr  new  and  interesting  forms.    I  could  now  well 

understand  what  I  had  been  told  by  the  gardener,  that 
had  been  found  on  this  one  mountain.  A 
little  before  noon  we  reached  the  small  plateau  of  Tjiburong 
at  the  foot  of  the  steeper  part  of  the  mountain,  where 
there  is  a  plank-house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

a  picturesque  waterfall  and  a  curious  ca* 
which  I  had  not  time  to  explore.     Continuing  our  ascent 
the  road  became  narrow,  ragged  and  steep,  winding  zigzag 
up  the  cone,  which  is  covered  with  irregular  masses  of 
rock,  and  over  ith  a  dense  luxuriant  but  less  lofty 

vegetation.     We  passed  a  torrent  of  water  which  is  not 

h  lower  than  the  boiling  point,  ami  has  a  most  singular 
appearance  as  it  foams  over  its  rugged  bed,  sending  up 
clouds  of  steam,  and  often  concealed  by  the  overhan 
herbage  of  ferns  and  lycopodia,  which  here  thrive  with 
more  luxuriance  than  elsewhere. 

:it  7,500  feet  we  came  to  another  hut  of  open 
bambooB,  at  a  place  called  Kandang  Badak,  or  *  Uhiuoceros- 

, '  which  we  were  going  to  make  our  temporary  abode. 
Ilore  was  a  small  clearing,  with  abundance  of  tree-ferns 
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and  some  young  plantat  iuus  of  Cinchona.  As  there  was  now 
a  thick  mist  and  drizzling  rain,  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  on  to 
the  summit  that  evening,  hut  made  two  visits  to  it  during 
my  stay,  as  well  as  one  to  the  active  crater  of  Gedeh.  This 
is  a  vast  semicircular  chasm,  bounded  by  black  perpendicular 
walls  of  rock,  and  surrounded  by  milea  of  rugged  scoria- 
covered  slopes.  The  crater  itself  is  not  very  deep.  It 
exhibits  patches  of  sulphur  and  variously-coloured  vol- 
canic products,  and  emits  from  several  vents  continual 
streams  of  smoke  and  vapour.  The  extinct  cone  of  Pan- 
geraugo  was  to  me  more  interesting.  The  summit  is  an 
irregular  undulating  plain  with  a  low  bordering  ridge,  and 
one  deep  lateral  chasm.  Unfortunately  there  was  per- 
petual mist  and  rain  either  above  or  below  us  all  the 
tune  I  was  on  the  mountain ;  so  that  I  never  once  saw  the 
plain  below,  or  had  a  glimpse  of  the  magnificent  view 
which  in  fine  weather  is  to  be  obtained  from  its  summit 
Notwithstanding  this  drawback  I  enjoyed  the  exen 
exceedingly,  for  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  boon  high 
enough  on  a  mountain  near  the  Equator  to  watch  the 
change  from  a  tropical  to  a  temperate  flora,  I  will  now 
briefly  sketch  these  changes  as  I  observed  them  in  Java. 

On  ascending  the  mountain,  we   first  we.  •em- 

perate  forms  of  herbaceous  plants,  so  low  as  3,000  fe.rt, 
where  strawberries  and  violets  begin  to  grow,  but  the 
former  are  tasteless,  and  the  latter  have  very  small  and 
nale  flowers.  Weedy  Composite  also  begin  to  give  a 
European  aspect  to  the  wayside  herbage.  It  is  between 
2,000  and  5,000  feet  that  the  forests  and  ravines  exhibit 
the  utmost  development  of  tropical  luxuriance  and 
The  abundance  of  noblo  Tree-ferns,  sometimes  fifty 
high,  contributes  greatly  to  the  general  effect,  since  of  all 
the  forms  of  tropical  vegetation  they  are  certainly  the  most 
!  lug  and  beautiful.  Some  of  the  deep  ravines  which 
have  been  cleared  of  large  timber  are  full  of  them  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  and  where  the  road  crosses  one  of  these 
valleys,  the  view  of  their  feathery  crowns,  in  varied 
positions  above  and  below  the  eye,  offers  a  spectacle  of 
picturesque  beauty  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  splei 
foliage  of  the  broad-leaved  Musaceae  and  Ziugiberace^ 
with  their  curious  and  brilliant  flowers ;  and  the  elegant  and 
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varied  forms  of  plants  allied  to  Begonia  and  Melastoma, 
continually  attract  the  attention  in  this  regiou.  Filling 
up  the  spaces  "between  the  trees  and  larger  plants,  on 
v  trunk  and  stump  and  branch,  are  hosts  of  Orchids, 
Ferug  and  Lycopods,  wliich  wave  and  hang  and  inter- 
im in  ever-varying  complexity.  At  about  5,000  feet 
1   first  saw  horsetails   (Equisetum),   very  like  our  own 

At  6,000 
feet.  Raspberries 
then  !6 
to  the  summit  of 
mountain  there  are 
three  species  of 
able  Rif.  ",000 

t    Cypresses    ap- 
pear, and  the  forest  '•£&' 
trees  become  reduced 
in    size,    and    more 
covered  with  masses 
I    lieheus.     From 
point    upward 
se     rapidly     in- 
crease,  so    that    the 
of  rock   and 
scoria  that  form 

lope  are 

completely  hidden  in 

a  mossy  vegetation. 

At  about  8,000  i 

European    forms    of 

bun- 

dant  Several  spei 

of  Honey-suckle,  St 

nn's-wort,    and 

( hielder-rose  abound, 

.-.  Hjii 

(     meet  mi*ct»  mrmuLu 

i    the    rare    and 
beautiful  Royal  Cowslip    (Primula  imperialis),   which  is 
aaid  to  be  found   nowhere  else  in  tho  world  hut  on  this 
solitary  mountain  summit     It  has  a  tall,  stout  stem,  some- 
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times  more  than  three  feet  high,  tbe  root  leaves  are  eighteen 
inches  loug,  and  it  bears  several  whorls  of  cowslip-like 
{lowers,  instead  of  a  terminal  cluster  only.  The  forest  trees, 
gnarled  and  dwarfed  to  the  dimensions  of  buahi 
up  to  the.  very  rim  of  the  old  crater,  but  do  not  extend 
Over  the  hollow  on  its  summit.      Here  we  find  a  good 
deal  of  open  ground,  with  thickets  of  shrubby  Artemisias 
and  Gnaphaliums,  like  our  southernwood  and  cudweed,  but 
Biz  or  eight  feet  high;  while  Buttercups,  Viol< 
berrieSj   Sow-thistles,  Chick  weed,  white  and  yellow  Q 
cifene,  Plantain,  and  annual  grass'  mere  abound. 

Where  there   are  bushes  and  shrubs,  the  St  John's-wort 
and  Honeysuckle  grow   abundantly,  while   the  Imperial 
Cowslip    only    exhibits   its   elegant  blossoms   urn 
damp  shade  of  the  thickets. 

Mr.  Motley,  who  visited  the  mountain  in  the  dry  season, 
and  paid  much  attention  to  botany,  gives  the  folk' 
list  of  genera  characteristic  of  distant  and  more  temperate 
regions: — Two  species   of  Violet,   three   of  Ran 
three  of  Impatiens,  eight   or  ten  of  Eubus,  and   species 
of  Primula,  Hypericum.  Swertia,  Convallaria  (Lily  of  the 
Valley),  Vaccinium  (Cranberry),  Rhododendron,  Cnapha- 
lium,  Polygonum,  Digitalis  (Foxglove),  Lonicera  (Hon 
suckle),    PJantago    (Rib-grass),    Art.  misia    (Wormwood), 
Lobelia,  Oxalis  (Wood-sorrel),  Quercus  (Oak),  and  Tarns 
(Yew).    A  few  of  the  smaller  plants  (PL  major  and 

lanceolata,  Sonchus  oleraceus,  and  Artemisia  vulgaris)  are 
identical  with  European 

The  fact  of  a  vegetation  so  closely  allied   to   that  of 
Europe  occurring  on  isolated  mountain  p  an  island 

south  of  the  Equator,  while  all  the  lowlands  fox  thousands 
of  miles  around  are   occupied    by  a  flora  of   n   totally 
different  character,  is  very  extraordinary  ;  and  has 
recently  received  an  intelligible  explanation.      The  Peak 
of  Tenariffe,  which  rises  to  a  greater  hei  I  is  much 

nearer  to  Europe,  contains  no  .such  Alpine  flora:  neither 
do  the  mountains  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  The  case 
of  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Java  is  therefore  somewhat 
exceptional,  but  tlieru  are  several  analogous,  if  not  exactly 
parallel  cases,  that  will  enable  us  better  to  understand 
m  what  way    the  phenomena  may  possibly  have  been 
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brought  alx?ut.  The  higher  peaks  of  the  Alps  and  even 
nf  tiur  Pyrenees,  contain  a  number  of  plants  absolutely 
identical  with  those  of  Lapland,  but  nowhere  found  in 
intervening  plains.  On  the  summit  of  the  White 
Mountains,  in  the  United  States,  every  plant  is  identical 
with  Bpeciea  growing  in  Labrador.  In  these  cases  all 
inry  means  of  transport  fail.  Most  of  the  plants 
have  heavy    seeds,  which  could  not   possibly  be  ca 

b  immense  distances  by  the  wind;  and  the  agency  of 

birds  in  so  effectually  stocking  these  Alpine  heights  is 

equally  out  of  the  questiou.     The  dilEcidty  was  so  great, 

some  naturalists  were  driven  to  believe  that  these 

species  were  all  separately  created  twice  over  on  these 

The  ii<-termination  of  a  Tecent  glacial  epoch, 

however,  soon  offered  a  much  more  satishu-tmy  solution, 

and  one  that  is  now  universally  accepted  by  men  of  science. 

At    i  riod,  when  the  mountains  of  Wales  were  full 

of  glaciers,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central  Europe, 

and  much   of  America   north  of  the  great   lakes,  were 

covere'l  with  snow  and  ioe,  and  had  a  climate  resembling 

-.1  Labrador  ami  Greenland  at  the  present  day,  an 

Arctic  flora  covered  all  these  regions.     As  this  epoch  of 

passed  away,  and  the  snowy  mantle  of  the  country. 

with   the  glaciers  that   descended  from  every  mountain 

sded   u]>  their  slopes  and  towards  the  north 

pole,  the  plants  receded  also,  always  clinging  as  now  to 

of  the  perpetual  snowline.     Thus  it  is  thai 

the  same  species  are  now  found  on  the  summits  of  the 

mountains  of  temperate  Europe  and  America,  and  in  the 

barren  north-polar  regions. 

at   there   is  another  set  of  facts,  which  help  us  on 

anot  towards  the  case  of  the  Javanese  mountain 

On  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Him  tops 

of  the  mountains  of  Central   India  and  of  Abyssinia,   a 

of  plauts  occur  which,  though  not  identical  witli 

European  mountains,  belong  to 

and  are  said  by  botanists  to  represent  them,  n 

St  m  the  warm  inl 
Mr.   Darwin   believes  that    this    class   of    facts  can  bo 
explained  for,  during  tlu  si:  verity 

of  the  glacial  epoch,  temperate  forms  of  plants  will  have 
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1  to  the  confines  of  the   tropics,  ami  on  it 
:i  ,  will  llftve  retreated  up  those  southern  mountains, 
us  well  us  northward  to  tin.-  plains  and    bills  of  Europe. 

But  in  this  case,  the  time  elapsed,  and  the  great  change 
of  conditions,  have  allowed  many  of  these  plants  to  be 
so  modified  that  we  now  consider  them  to  be  distinct 
species.  A  variety  of  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature,  have 
ted  him  to  believe  that  the  depression  of  tempcruture  was 
at  one  time    sufficient   to   allow  a   few   north-l 

:  ts   tO   cross   the  Equator  (ty  aites) 

and  to  reach  the  Antarctic  regions,  whew  they  are  now 
found.     The  evidence  on  which  this  belief  rests,  will  be 
1. .mid  in  the  latter   part  of   Chapter  II.  of  tin 
of   Species;"    and,   aocepi  for  the    present   as   an 

hypothesis,  it  enables  us  to  accounl  ka  the  presence  of 
a  of  Euro]  la  on  the  volcanoes  of  Java. 

It  M'lll,  however,  naturally  be  that  there  is 

a  wide  expanse  of  sea  between  Java  and  the  continent. 
which  would  havi  ually  prevented  the  immigration 

"f  temperate  forms  of  plants  during  the  glacial  epoch. 
This-  would  undoubtedly  be  a  fatal  objection  here 

not  abundant  evidence    to    show    that   Java    has   been 
formerly  connected  with  Asia,  and  that  the  union  most 
•  occurred  at  about  the  epoch   required.     The   most 
ring  proof  of  such  a  junction  is.  that  the  great  Mam- 
iii. ili.i   <'!  Java,  the  rhinoceros,  the  t  id  the  Kan 

or  wild   ox,   occur  also  in  Siam  and   Burma 
would  certainly  not  have  been  introduced  by  man.     The 
Javanese  peacock  and  several  other  birds  are  also  common 
to  these  two  countries;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
species  are  distinct,  though  closely  allied,  indicating  that 

inaiderable  tame  (required  for  such  modification)  has 
claps  I  he  separation,  while  it  ha3  not  been  so  long 

us  to  cause  an  entire  change.  Now  this  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  time  wo  should  require  since  the 
temperate  forms   of   plants    entered    Jc.va.      These    are 

oat  all  now  distinct  species  ;  but  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  they  are  i  d  to  exist,  aud  the  pro 

bility  of  BOme  of  them  having  since  died  out  on  the  con- 
tinent  of   India,    sufficiently  accounts   for  the   Javanese 
38  being  different. 
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Irk  my  more  special  pursuits,  I  had  very  little  success 

upon   the  mountain;   owing    perhaps,  to  the  excessively 

anpi  Breather  .shortness  of  my  stay.     At 

from  7»0(MJ  to  8,000  feet  elevation,  1  obtained  one  of  the 

most  lovely  of  the  small  fruit  pigeons  (Ptilonopua  rosei- 

collis),  whose  entire  head  and  ueck  are  of  an  exquisite 

ik    colour,   contrasting  fiuely  with   its   otherwise 

D  plumage  J  and  on  the  very  tuuimit,  feeding  mi  the 

ground  among  the  strawberries  that  have  been   planted 

re,  I  obtained  a  dull -coloured  thrush,  with  the  form 

and  habits  of  a  starling  (Turdus  fumidus).     Insects  were 

i!y  absent,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  exbr 
dampness,  and  I  did  not  get  a  single  butterfly  the  whole 
that,  during  the  dry  season,  a  week's 
residence  on  this  mountain  would  well  repay  the  collector 
ray  department  of  natural  history. 

turn  to  Toego,  I  endeavoured  to  find  another 
locality  to  collect  in,  and  removed  to  a  collcc-plantation 
some  miles  to  the  north,  and  tried  in  succession  higher 
and  lower  stations  on  the  mountain;  hut  I  never  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  insed  abundance,  and  birds 

B   Car  less   plentiful  than   on   the  Megumendong  Moun- 
Thc  weather  now    became   more  rainy  tl 
and  as  the  wet  season  seemed  to  have  set  in  in  ear: 
turned  to  Batavia,  packed  up  and  sent  off  my  col- 
i>y  Bte&mer  on  November  1st  for  Banea 
and  Sumatra 


CHAPTER  VTII. 

SUMATRA. 

fMOVEMBEK    1861   TO  JA.MIAKV    1862.) 

THE  mail  steamer  from  Batavia  to  Singapore  took  me  to 
Muntok  (or  as  on  English  maps,  "Minto"),  the  chief 
town  ami  port  of  Banco,  Here  I  stayed  a  day  or  two,  till  I 
could  obtain  a  boat  to  take  me  across  the  straits,  and  up 
the  river  to  I'ah-mhang.     A  few  walks  into  the  country 
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me  that  it  was  very  hilly,  and  full  of  granitic 
kt«rite  rocks,  with  a  dry  and  stunted  forest  vegetal 

i-y  few  insects.  A  good-sixed  open 
-boat  took  me  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Palembang 
__r.  where  at  a  fishing  village,  a  rowing-boat  was  hired 
■o  eak*  !"•  ":i'  to  P*lambaog,a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred 
rutin  hv  water.  Except  when  the  wind  was  strong  and 
fevoamUe  we  could  only  proceed  with  and  the 

i  i  were  generally  flooded  Nipa-swarnps.  so 
,    boon  we  were  ohliged  to  lay  at  anchor  passed 
•«y  heavily.     Reaching  Palembang  on  the  8th  of  No 

by  the  Doctor,  to  whom  I  had  brought 
iduction,    and    endeavoured  to   ascertain 
+tmx  I  eoulil  find  a  good  locality  for  collecting,     K 
h    that  T  should  have  to  go  a  very  long 
m  linil  auy  dry  forest,  for  at  this  season  the  who" 
miles  inland  was  flooded.     I  ther 
ek  at  Palembang  before  1  could  det 
movemen 

YV  city  is  a  large  one,  extending  for  three  or  four  miles 

i  nne  of  the  river,  which  is  as  wide  as 

(1  eenwich       T  i    stream  is,  however,  mt 

„  ,l   l»y  llio  houses  which  project  into  it  upon  pi 

these,  again,  there  is  a  row  of  houses  built  uj 

Immboo  rafts,  which  are  moored  by  rattan  eabli 

liOTfl  or  to  piles,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the 

•    river-front  on  both  sides  is  chiefly  formed  of 

h  mi  i     mid  they  are  mostly  shops  open  to  the  water. 

ed  a  foot  above  it,  so  that  by  taking  a  small 

i  J  <  to  market  and  pin  chase  an, 

n  Intel  in  Palembang.     The  natives  are  true  SI;. 

house  on  dry  land  if  they  can  find  water 
never  going  anywhere  on  foot  if  the; 
in  ,i  boat.    A  considerable  portion 
ire  Chinese  and  Arabs,  who  carry  on  a 
v.  Ink*  the  only  Europeans  are  the  civil  and  milit 
qL     The  town  is  situat 
ml  of  the  delta  of  the  river,  and  between  it 
e  is  very  little  ground  elevated  ab< 
murk;  while  for  many  miles   further   inland,  the 
ii  stream  and  its  numerous  i  :  are 
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swampy,  and  in  the  wet  season  flooded  foT  a  considerable 
distance.  Palembang  is  built  on  a  patch  of  elevated 
ground,  a  lew  miles  in  extent,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  At  a  spot  about  three  miles  from  the  town  this 
rises  into  a  little  lull,  the  top  of  whi.-h  a  held  sacred  by 
the  natives,  and  is  shaded  by  some  liar  txeea,  inhabited  by 
a  colony  of  squirrels,  which  have  become  half  tame.  On 
hold  r">  erombfl  of  brood  or  any  fruit,  they  come 

rutin  ri  the   trunk,  take   the  morsel  out  of  your 

:-.  and  dart  away  instantly,    Their  tails  axe  oai 
erect,  and  the  hair,  which  is  ringed  with  grey,  yellow,  and 
es  uniformly  around  them,  and  looks  exceed- 
.    pretty.      They  have  somewhat  of  the   motions  of 
on  with  little  starts,  and  gazing  intexi 

k  eyes,  before  venturing  to  advance 
further.  The  manner  in  which  Malays  olten  obtain  the 
couth  wild  animals  is  a  very  g  trait  in  their 

character,  and  is  due  in  some  degree  to  the  qi  bora* 

tiuii  aers,  and  their  love  of  repose  rather  than 

of  action.     The  young  an-  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  their 

m;  of  that  propensity  to  nrieohigf 

which  European   hoys  exhibit.      How  long  would  tame 

to  inhabit  trees  ia  the  vicinity  of  an 

iish  village,  even  if  close  to  the  church  I     They  would 

soon  be  pelted  and  driven  away,  or  snared  KQ<  d  in 

a   whirhng  cage.      1    have  nevei    h 

ted  in  this  way  in  England,  bat  I  should 

think   it    mighl    be  easily  done  in  any  gentleman's  park, 

and  they  vrould  Ci  rhunly  be  as  pleasing  and  attractive  as 

would  be  uncommon. 

After  many  inquiries,  l  found  that  a  day's  journey  by 

water  above  Pal<  mbang  there  commenced  a  military  road, 

■  led  up  to  the  mountains  and  even  across  to 

Bencooleii.  and  1  determined  to  take  this  route  and  travel 

on  till  I  found  some  tolerable  collecting  ground     By  this 

means  I  should  secure  dry  land  and  a  good  road,  and  avoid 

the  rivers,  which  at  this  seasoi  y  tedious  to  ascend 

erful  currents,  and  very  unproductive  to 

the  collector  owing  to  most  of  the  lands  in  their  viciuity 

ily  in  the  inornii  . 
uot  reach  Lorok.  the  village  where  the  road  begins,  till 
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.     I  stayed  then  a  few  days,  but  foi 
idmoat  all  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  not  under  water  was 

;.l  that  the  only  forest  was  in  swamps  w] 
wmt  now  inaccessible.     The  only  bird  new  to  mi 
obtained   ill.  :is   the    fine    long-tailed   parr' 

.is  longicauda).    The  people  here  assured  me  (hat 
iiiu  just  tho  same  as  tins  for  a  very  Uma 

— more  than  a  week's  journey,  and  they  seemed  ! 
have  any  conception  of  an  elevated  forest-clad  count  1 

to  think  it  would  be  useless  going  *>■■ 
time  at  my  disposal  was  loo  short  to  make  it  worth  my 
while  to  spend  much  more  of  it  in   moving  about.     At 

:  •]),  however,  1  found  a  m.m  who  ki 
and  and  he  at  once  told  me  thai 

if  I  wanted  forest  1  must  go  to  the  district  of  Kembang, 
which  T  found  on  inquiry  was  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  off. 

The  road  is  divided  into  regular  stages,  of  tea  or 
miles  each,  and,  without  sending  on  in  advance  to  have 
coolies  ready,  only  this  distance  can  be  travelled  in  a  day. 
At  each  station  there  are  houses  for  the  accommodation 
ni  passengers,  with  cooking-house  and  stables,  and  six  or 

i    men   always  on  guard.     There   is   an   est 
system  for  coolies  at  fixed  rates,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  v  U  taking  their  turn  to  be  subject  to 

coolie  service,  as  well  as  that  of  guards  at  the  st*; 
for  five  days  at  a  time.     This  arrangement  n  ravel- 

ling v -.--i-y  easy,  and  was  a  great  convenience  for  me 
■  pleasant  walk  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the  morning, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  could  stroll  about  and  explore 
the  village  and  neighbourhood,  having  a  house  ready  to 
occupy  without  any  formalities  whatever.     In  three  days 

ached  Moera-dua,  the  first  village  in  Bembang,  and 
finding  the  country  dry  and  undulating,  with  a  good 
spi  inkling  of  I  nnined  to  remain  a  short  ti 

and  try  the  neighbourhood.  Just  opposite  the  station 
was  a  small  but  deep  river,  and  a  good  bathing-place; 
and  beyond  the  village  was  a  fine  patch  of  forest,  through 

:h  the  road  passed,  overshadowed  by  xnaguilic.  I 
which  partly  tempted  me  to  stay;  but  after  a  fortnight 

old  find  no  good  place  for  insects,  and  very  few  birds 
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different  from  the  common  species  of  Malacca.  I  th 
fore  moved  on  another  stage  to  Lobo  Raman,  where  the 
guard-house  is  situated  quite  by  itself  in  the  forest,  n. 
mile  from  each  of  three  villages.  This  was  very  agree- 
>le  to  me,  as  I  could  move  about  wit  hunt  having  every 
lotion  watehod  by  r-rowda  of  men  women  and  children, 
and  I  had  also  a  much  greater  variety  of  walks  to  each 
of  the  villages  and  the  plantations  around  them. 

The  villages  of  the  Sumatran  Malays  are  somewhat 
peculiar  and  very  picturesque.  A  space  of  some  acres  is 
surrounded  with  a  high  fence,  and  over  this  area  the  houses 
are  thickly  strewn  without  the  least  attempt  at  regularity. 
Tall  cocoa-nut  trees  grow  abundantly  between  them,  and 
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the  ground  is  bare  and  smooth  with  the  trampling  of  many 

uses  are  raised  about  six  feet  on  posts,  the 

being  entirely  built  of  planks,  others  of  bamboo.    The 

armor  ai  more  or  u ted  with  car-. 

have  high-pitched  roofs  and  overhanging  eaves.    The 

lie  chief  posts  ami  beams  are  * 
:  covered  with  tasteful  carved  work,  and 

this  is  si  ill  more  the  case  in  ti  -..  of  Mcnangkabo, 

further  west.     The  floor  is  made  of  split  bamboo,  and  is 
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rather  slinky,  and  there  is  &  tould 

call  furniture.     There  are  no  benches  or  chairs  or  stools. 
hut  merely  the  level  floor  covered  with  mats,  on  which  the 
it.  or  lie.     The  aspect  of  th<  itaelf  is  very 

neat,  the  ground  being  often  swept  before  i he  ••hief  houses; 
but  very  bad  odours  abound,  owing  to  there  bob. 

I  v  house  a  stinking  mud-hole,  formed  by  all  waste 
liquids  and  refuse  matter,  poured  down  through  the  floor 
above.  In  tuost  other  things  Malays  are  tolerably  clean — 
in  some  scrupulously  so ;  and  this   peculiar   and   nasty 

am,  which  is  almost  universal,  arises,  I  have  little 
doubt,  from  their  having  been  originally  a  maritime  and 
water-loving  people,  who  built  their  houses  on  posts  in  the 
water,  .nnl  only   migrated  gradually  inland,  first  up  the 

i  a  and  streams,  and  then  into  the  dry  interior.     H 
which  were  at  once  so  convenient  and  so  cleanly,  and 
which  had  been  so  long  practised  as  to  becom 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  nation,  wen  of  course  continued 

u  the  first  settlers  built  their  houses  inland ;  and  with- 
out a  regular  system  of  drainage,  the  arrangement  ol 
villages  is  such,  that  any  other  system  would   l>e  very 
inconvenient 

In   all  these  Sfl  villages   1   found  considerable 

difficulty   in   Retting   anything  to   eat.     It   was   not 
tor  vegetables,   and  when,  after  much  troubh 

iaged  to  procure  some   yams  of  a  curious  variet 
found  them  hard  and  scarcely  eatable.    Fowl-  were  very 
Bcarce;  and  Bruit  wan  reduced  to  one  of  the  poorest  !:■ 
of  banana.     The  natives  (during  the  wet  season  at  least) 
live  exclusively  on  rice,  as  the  poorer  Irish  do  on  pot.i 
A  pot  of  rice  cooked  very  (by  and  eaten  with  salt  and 
red  pepper.-?,  twice  a  day,  forms  their  entire  food  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year.     This  is  no  sign  of  poverty,  but  is 
simply  custom;  for  their  wives  and  children  are  loaded 
with  silver  armlets  from  wrist  to  elbow,  and  cany  do. 
of  silver  coins  strung  round  their  necks  or  suspended  I 
their  ears. 

As  I  had  moved  away  from  Palembang,  I  had  found  the 
Malay  spoken  by  the  common  people  leS9  and  L 
till  at  length  it  hecame  quite  unintelligible,  although  the 
'•outmuul  recurrence  of  many  well-known  words  assured 
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tug  it  was  a  form  of  Malay,  and  enabled  me  to  guess  at 
the  main   subject  of  conversation.     This  district  bad  a 
very  bad  reputation  a  few  years  ago,  and  travellers  were 
!v  robbed  and  murdered.    Fights  between  village 
and  village  wore  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  many 
were   lost,  owing  to  disputes  about   boundaries   or 
intrigues  with  women.     Now.  however,  since  the  country 
has  been  divided  nit (i  districts  under  "Controlleurs,"  who 
t.  every  village  in  turn  to  hear  complaints  and  settle 
utes,  such  things  are  no  more  heard  of.     This  is  one  i  if 
iples  I  have  met  with  of  the  good  c-ffee  ts 
1 if  the  Dutch  Government.    It  exercises  a  strict  surveil- 
lance over  its  ruos*.  distent  possessions,  establishes  a  form 
of  government  well  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people, 
reforms  abuses,  punishes  crim<  .  itself  every- 

where respected  by  the  native  population. 

Lobo  llamau   is   a  central   point   of  the   east  end   of 

Sumatra,  being  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 

the   sea  to   the  east,   north,  and  west.      The  surface  is 

undulating,  with  no  mountains  or  even  hills,  and  there  is 

no    i  :   soil   being  generally   a    red    friable    clay. 

Numbers  of  small  streams  and  rivers  intersect  the  country, 

«nd  it  is   pretty  equally  divided  b* 

iind  patches  of  forest,  both  virgin  and  second  growth,  with 

tea;  and  th  ■'■■■  is  a*  paths  to 

get  about  in  any  direction.     Altogether  it  is  the  very 

se  most  for  a   naturalist,  and 

bat  at  a  more  favourable  time  of  year  it  would 

.  e  exceedingly  rich;  but  it  was  now  the  rainy  season, 

-when,   in  the  vei  ]  I  localities,  insects  are  alv 

scarce,  and  there  being   DO   fruit  on  the  trees  there  was 

a  6carcit;  rjrda.     During  a  month's  collectin 

I  only  three  or  four  new  species  to  my  list  of  birds, 

although    I    obtained    very    tine    specimens    of    many 

which  were   rare  and  interesting,      In  butterflies  I  was 

i  r    more  successful,  obtaining    BevaraJ    fine   species 

quite  new  to  me,   and   a   considerable   number  of  very 

itiful  insects.     1  will  give  here  some  account 

of  two  species  of  butterflies,  which,  though  very  common 

in  collections,  present  us  with  peculiarities  of  the  highest 

interest 
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Xbt  li'*t  is  tlie  handsome  Papilio  memnon,  a  splendid 
buttarfly  of  a  deep  black  colour,  dotted  over  with  lines  and 
Kn»«i|  les  of  a  clear  ashy  blue.     Its  v 

I'anae,  and  the  hind  wings  are  rounded,  with 
optd  edges.     This  applies  to  the  males ;  but  tb  i 

'lili'-rent,  and  vary  so  much  that  they  were  once 
form  several  distinct  species.    Tney  may  be 
li  i  Into  two  groups — those  which  resemble  the  male 
i      rod  those  which  differ  entirely  from  hi 

/ 


Dirrrancr  pt.mai.w  or  paitlio  m«»sos. 

outline   of  the  wings.     The    first  vary  much  in   colour, 
being  often    nearly   white   with    dusky   yellow   and 

s.  but  such  difference?  often  occur  in  bi 
The  second  group  are  much  mow  extraordinary,  and  would 
nosed  to  be  the  same  insect*  since  the  bind 
rigs  are  lengthened  out  into  large  spoon-shaped  tails,  no 
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rudiment  of  "  ever  to  be  perceived  iu  the  males  <»r 

to  the  ordinary  form  ui  remain.    These  tailed  females  an 
never  of  and  blue-glossed  tints  which  prevail  in 

the  male  and  often  OOOUT  ho  lales  of  the  same  form, 

but  are  invariably  ornamented  \  pea  aud  patches  of 

v.- in;  o         ing  tin  laj         ■     •  f  the  surface  of 

hind  wings.     This  peculiarity  of  colouring  led  me  to 
discover  that  this  extraordinary  female  do  ubles 

of  the  same  genus  but  of  a 
diffei  ilio  co3n) ;  and  that  we  have  I 
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ilax  to  th  well  illustt&ted  and 

.  ml  Lani  e  b  uol 

:il  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 

by  an 
vij  having  red  place 

i'.ipilin 

■Irogeus),   has  the  tailed   I  lay  red 

ad  reason  of  this  resemblance  appean 

imitated  belong  to  a  section  of 

the  genus  Papilio  which  from  some  cause  or  otbj 

•Hacked  by  birds,  and  by  so  closi  og  these  iu 

fomaud  ool  ale  of  Memnon  and  its  ally,  also 

1  Thm.  Linn.  Soc.  rol    tvU     \>   495;  M  Natoi-ilim  on  [ha  Ajwuwj*," 


Hon 
□      Papilio  ]  i 

Mm,   pI   Papilio  thesens   (which 
in!!  with  Memnon),  tl  on> 

i  i.    1 1  itch  entomol  l    and  he 

nssed  them  as  the 

i    i     h        :••  both  tlun  offspring  ui  -inn. 

ami  produced  mal 
;,  and  there  is  <  v 

lie      .  -r.  and  that  I 
•r  occur.      To  illu: 

:  ing  Englishmi  and 

two    v,  :i    black-haired    red 

children  being  mulatti 
tints,  mingling  I  he  chi 

egrees,  all  the  hoys  should  b 
ed   as   their   father,   vrl 
emhh  their  mo  i'liis  would  h< 

strange  enough,  but  the  case  of  these   but: 

i  inordinary,  for  each  mother 
producing  male  offspring  like  the  fathej 
i  If,  but  also  oilier  females  like   her  felli 
•her  differing  from  herself ! 
The  other  species  to  which  I  have  to  direct  i  is 

the   Kallinm   paralekta,   a  butterfh   ni'  iin 
group  as  our  Purple  Emperor,  and  of  about   1 1 
iper  surface  is  of  a  riob  purp 
tinged  with  ash  colour,  and  across  the  fore  wings  th' 
a  broad  bar  of  deep  on  it  is 

p  conspicuous.    This  species  was  not  uncomm 
woods  and  thickets,  and  I  often  endeavoured  t"  i 
without  success,  for  after  flying  n  short  dista 
enter  og  dry  ( ir  aro- 

fully  I  <:rept  up  to  the  spot  I  could  never  discover  it  tdi 
it  would  suddenly  start  out  again  and  then  disappear  in  a 
similar  place.  At  length  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
the  exact  spot  where  the  butt  led,  and  though  I 

5t  sight  of  it  for  some  time,  I  at  length  discovered  th 


up^ii  it  i  .nptured  several  specimens  on  the  wing,  and 
was  able  fully  to  understand  the  way  in  which  this 
comlrriti!  resemblance  is  produ<<-'l. 
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The   end   of   tlie    upper    wings    terminates    in  a  fine 
point,    just    as    I  na    of    many    tropica]     shrubs 

and  trees  are  pointed,  while  the  lower  wings  B 
what  more  obtuse,  and  are  lengthened  out  into  a  t 
thick  tnil.     I '.iween  these  two  points  there  runs  a  dark 
ed  line  exactly  representu  drib  of  a  leaf,  and 

from  this  radiate  i  ide  a  few  oblique  marl 

well  imitate  These 

clearly  seen  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  base  of  tho  wings, 
and  on  the  inner  side  towards  the  middle  and  apex,  and 
laced  by  stria  and  markim: 

I: lied  and 

bo  as  to  imitate  more  exactly  the  venation  of 

a  leaf.     The  tint  of  the  under  surface  varies  much,  but 
it  is  alwa  iy  brow  u  or  reddish  i  inch 

matches  with  those  of  dead  leaves.      The  habit  ot 

on  a  twig  am 
dry  leaves,  and  in  this  position  with  the  wing 
pressed  together,  their  outline  is  exactlj 
ratal]  Leaf,  slightly  carved  or  shrivelled.     The  tail 

of  the  bind  wings  forms  a  perfect 

stick  while  the  insect  is  supported  by  the  middle  pair  of 
legs,  which  are  cot  noticed  among 
that  surround  it.     The  head  and  antenna1  are  drawn 
between  the  wings  so  as  to  be  quite  concealed,  ai 
is  a  little  notch  hollowed  out  at  the  very  I    the 

wings,  which  allows  the  head  to  be 
All  these  varied  details  combine  to  pr< 

0  complete  and  marvellous  as  to  astonish  e 
one  who  observes  it;  and  the  habits  of  the  insect 
mch  as  tn  utilize  all  '  diarities,  and  render  them 

i   a  manner  as  to  Temove  all    doubt  of 
the  purpose  of  tl  ular  case  of  mimicry,  ■ 

loubtedly  a  protection  to  tl  and 

is  sufficient  to  save  it  from 
on  the  '.'.hi'.',  but  If  it  were  equally  BO  at 

rest  it  could  not   Long  extinction,  -  the 

1,-s  of  the  insectivorous  birds  and  reptiles  that  abonnd 
in  th  its.      A   very  closely  allied  species, 

Kallima  inaehis,  inhahite  India,  where  it  is  very  common, 
iind   specimens   are  sent   in   every  collection    from   tin 
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Himalayas.  On  examining  a  number  of  these,  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  two  are  alike,  but  all  the  variations  correspond 
to  those  of  dead  leaves.  Every  tint  of  yellow,  ash,  Intra  a, 
and  red  is  found  here,  and  in  many  specimens  there  occur 
patches  an  formed  of  small  black  dots,  so  close  U 

resembling  the  way  in  which  minute  fungi  grow  on  leaves 
impossible  at  first  not  to  believe  that 
iwn  on  the  butterflies  tin  mselvea-1 
If  such  an  •  adaptation  as  this  stood  al  < 

h  grould  be  ?ery  difficult  to  offca  any  explanation  of  it;  but 
b  |  erhaps  i  feet  ease  of  protective 

known,  there  aTe   hundreds  of  sh 
in  nature,  and  from  these  it  is  possible  to  deduce 
I  tli'-  try  of  the  manner,  in  which  they  have 
wly  brought  about.     Ibe  principle  ol  variation  and  that 

i  the  lit  test,  as  elabo- 
Mr  J  '.  :-.'■  in  IQ  fa  "<l    '  Origin  of  Sp> 

idation  for  such  a  theoi 
.loured  to  apply  it  to  all  the  chief  cases  of  imitation 
ie  published  in  the  (I  tor  1807, 

entitled    "  Mimicry,  and    other   Protective   .Resemblances 
Animals,1  I  who 

■ 

e  very  abundant,  and  »1   I 
Raman  (they  used  to  frequent  the  trees  which  mvrhang 
the   gnard-house,    and    give    me   a    fine    op'  ■    of 

observing:  Two  Bpeei  '••mnopithecus 

were  most  plentiful — tnouki  i  id,  with  \ 

tails.    Not  being  much  shut  at  they  are  rather  bold, 

tnd  remain  quifa  one  are 

lit;  but  when  1  came  "itt  to  look  at  them,  they  would, 

start  inute  or  two  and  then  make  off     They  take 

;ips  from  the  e  oi 

tber  a  littl 

jump,  to  Bee  the  others  folio 
:  and  it  often  happens 
quae  unable  to  make  up  their 
minds  t<>  leap  till  the  rest  are  disappearing,  when,  as  if  in 
despt  it    being   left   alone,   they   throw    themselves 

.  into  the  "Ugh  the 

bes  and  fall  to  Ibe  ground 
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A  very  curious  ape,  the  Si.  as  also  nil  imtt, 

but  it  is  much  less  bold  than  the  monkeys,  i 

m  forests  and  avoiding  villages.    This  species  is  all 
the  little  long  Boomed  apes  of  the  genus  ll ,  [obatea,  but  is 

iersfrom  them  by  hnvingthetwo 
lirst  I  united  toget!  end, 

u  lii 'iic.i:  its  Latin  name,  Siamanga  syndaetyla.     It  n 
much   more   slowly  than   the  active  Hylol  eping 

lower  down  in  trees,  and  not  indulging  in  Buch  treuiendoua 

a ;  but  it  is  still  very  active,  and  by  means  of  it 
mense  long  arms,  five  feet  six  inches  across  in  an  adnlt 
about  three  feet  high,  can  swing  itself  along  among  the 
trees  at  a  great  rate.     1  purchased  a  small  om  i  had 

q  caught  by  the  natives  and  tied  up  so  tightly  as  to 
hurt  it.    It  was  rather  savage  at  first,  and  tried  to  bite;  but 

u  we  had  ad  given  it  two  poles  under  the 

udah    to   hang  upon,   securing   it   by   a   short   cord, 
running  along  the  pule  with  a  ri  :  could  move 

easily.it  became  more  coir  nd  would  swing  itself 

about  with  great  vapidity.     Il    .:<   almost  any  kind  of  fruit 
and  rice,  and  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  brought  it  to  I 
but  it  died  just  before  1  started.     It  ionic  a  dislike  to  roe 
at  first,  which  1  tried  to  get  over  by  feeding  it  constantly 
myself-     One  day,  however,  it  bit  me  so  sharp!} 
it  food,  that  I  lost  patience  and  gave  it  rather  a  se 
beating;  which  I  regretted  afterwards,  as  from  that  time  it 
disliked  me  more  than  ever,     it  would  allow  my  M: 
with  it,  and  for  hours  together  would  .  . 
by  its  anus  from  pole  to  pule  ami  on  to  the  rafters  of 
verandah,  with  so  much  ease  and  rapid 

uut  source  of  amusement  to  us.     When  1  returns 

ipore  it  attracted  great  attention,  as  no  one  had 
a  Siamang  alive  before,  although  it  uncommon  in 

some  parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

As  the  Orang-utan  is  known  to  umatrn,  and 

was  in  fact  first  discovered  there,  I  made  many  inqu. 
about  it;  but  none  of  the  natives  Lad  ever  heard  of  .such  an 
animal,  nor  could  I  find  any  of  the  Dutch  i 

out  it    We  may  couclui  that 

it  does  not  inhabit  the  great  forest 
Sumatra  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it, 
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is  probably  confined  to  a  limited  region  m  the  north-west — 
a  part  of  tin.-,  island  entirely  in  the  hands  of  native  ml 

other  great  Mammalia  of  Sumatra,  the  elephant  and 

the  rhinoceros,  are  more  widely  distributed ;  but  the  former 

;     scarce  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and 

id  of  cultivation. 

atLoboR  I.-  and  bones  axe  occasionally  found 

m  the  forest,  but  the  living  animal  is  now  never  seen. 

sumatranns)  still  abounds,  and 
its  tracks  and  its  dung,  and  once  dis- 
turbed one  Seeding,  which  went  crash  ."Ugh  the 
jungle,  onl)    permitting    me  a  momentary  glimpse  of  it 
ugh  the  dense   underwood.      I   obtained  a  tolerably 
ct  cranium,  and  a  numbei  of  teeth,  which  were  picked 
by  the  natives. 

Aim!!;  which  I  had  met  with  in  .v^ 

and  tn  Borneo,  hue  which  was  move  abundant  here,  is 
ig  lemur.     This  creature-  has  a 
extending  all   round   its   body   to    the 
toes,  and  to  the  point  of  the  rather  long 
tail    This  enables  it  to  pass  obliquely  through  the  au- 
to another.     It  is  sluggish  in  its  motiou: 
>  ing  up  a  tree  by  short  runs  of  a  few 

Stopping  a  moment  as  if  tl  was  difficult 

.ts  during  the  day  clinging  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  where 
,w  u  fin,  mottled  a  ith  i>ot8 

-  closely  I  i  of  mottled  bark, 

>t    helps  to  protect  it.      Oi        in,  a  bright 
;ht,  I  saw  one  of  these  animals  run  up  a  trunk  in 
er  open  place,  and  then  glide  obliquely  through  the 
LOther  tree,  on  which  it  alighted  near  its  base,  and 
mediately  begau  to  ascend.     1  paced  the  distance  from 
ie  other,  and  found  it  to  be  seventy  yards; 
mount  of  descent  I  estimated  at  not  more  than 
Uiirty-five  or  forty  feet,  or  less  than  one  in  five.    Ti> 

k  proves  that  the  animal  must  have  some  power  of 
guiding  itself  through  the  air,  otherwise  in  SO  long  a 

of  alighting  exactly  upon 
the   trunk.      Like,  the  CUSCU8  ot  the  Moluccas,  the  Galeo- 
nithecus   feeds   chielly  on  leaves,  and    i 
voluminous  stomach  and  loncj  convoluted  intestines.     The 
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brain  is  very  small,  and  the  animal  possesses  such  remark- 
■bL  of  life,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difflou] 

it  by  any  ordinarj 
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probalily  made  use  of  as  an  additimial  support  while  feed- 
i  d  to  liave  only  a  single  young  one  at  a  I  i 
i   observation  confirms  this  statement,  I 
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shot  a  female,  with  a  votv  small  blind  and  naked 
little  creature  dinging  closely  to  its  breast,  which  was 
quiti"!  bare  and  much  wrinkled,  reminding  me  of  th 

i  which  it.  seemed  to  form  a  transit] 
On  the  back,  and  ■  »ve*  the  limbs  and  membr 

the  fur  of  these  animal.,   is   short  suit, 

reee  i  its  texture  thai  of  the  I  "hinchilla. 

I  i  d  while  staying  a 

day  ioat  was  being  made  waterti 

to  obtain  a  male,  female,  and  young 
bird  of  one  of  the.  large  bornbills,     1  had  sent  mj  hun 

as  at  breakfast   fchey  returned, 

Buceros  biooi 
I  me  lie  had  shot  while  feeding 

iu'eh  was  shut  up  in  a  hole  in  a  tree.     I 

.his  curious  habit,  and  iron  returned 

he  place,  accon  vera]  of  t lie  natives.    Alter 

crossing  a  str  ind  a  large  tree  lean- 

■  a  height 
d  a  small  hole,  and  what  hx 
f  mud,  which  I  e  ed   had   I 

hole.     A 
cry  of  a  bird  inside,  and  i 
oity  of  its  beak  put  out,     [offered 
any  i  np  and  get  out  the  bird,  with 

ung  one ;  i    too  difficult, 

PJ  reluct;! i. 
an  hour  afterwards,  much   to  mv 
sure  .arse  screaming  was  heard, 

bird  was  brought  me,  together  with  a  3 
which  had  been   found   in   the  hole      Tliia  was  a  1 

but  without  a  particle 

,'eon  any  part  of  it.     It  was  exceedingly  plump 

ami  and   with  a  tat  it 

look*  like  a  bag  -if  jelly,  with  head  and  feet  stuck 

on.  al  lard. 

ry  habit  of  the  male,  in  plastering  up  the 
female  with  her  e^,  and  feei  during  'lie  whole  time 

rOUng  -''lie  is  fit  nni.ii 

I  of  the  la  bills,  aud  is  one  of  those  strange 

fact*  in  natural  history  which  are  "  stranger  than 
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NATTRAL    HISTORY    OF    Till-    INDO-MALAY   ISLANDS. 


IN  the  first  chapter  of  tins  work  I  have  stated  g 
reasons  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  large 
islands  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Archipelago— Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo — as  well  as  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
the  Philippine  islands,  have  been  n  (ton 

the  <■'  I  now  prop*  h  Oi 

the  Natural  History  of  these,  which  1  Indo-2d 

islands,  and  to  show  how  far  it  bu 
how  much  information  it  is  able  to  give  us  of  the  antiuuity 
and  origin  of  the  separate  islands. 

Tho  flora,  of  the  Archipelago  is  Bt  >  imperfectly 

known,  and  I  have  myself  paid  so  Little  al 
that  I  cannot  draw  from  it  many  facts  of  importance.    Th- 
Malayan  type  of  vegetation  is  however  a  very  unpen 
one;  and  l>r.  Booker  informs  us,  in  his  "Flora  lndica," 
[•reads  over  nil  the  moiater  and  more  equable  parts 
of  India,  and  that  many  plants  found  in  Ceylon,  the  Hima- 
.  the  Nilghiri,  and  Khasia  mourn  i 

and  the  Malay  peninsula     Among  the  more 

fistic  form  lora  are  the  rattans — i 

palms  of  the  genus  Calamus,  and  a  great  vari  tall. 

as  well  as  stemless  palms.     Or<  ice®,  Zingibers 

Earns  are  especially  abundant,  and  the.  genus  Gramma- 

\  !lu:n — a  gigantic  epiphytal  orchid,  whose  clusters  of 

leaves  and  flower-stems  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  long — is 

is  the  domain  of  the  wi 
pitcher  plants  <N<penthaceie),  winch  are  onlj 
elsewhere  by  solitary  species  in  Ceylon,  Madagn 

.,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas.    Those  celeb: 

ie  Mangosteen  and  the  Durian,  are  natives  of  this 

on,  and  will  hardly  grow  out  of  the  Archipelago.     The 

mountain  plants  of  Java  have  already  b  to  as 

showing  a  former  connexion  with  the  continent 

mid  a  still  more  extraordinary  and  more  :  >tmuxjon 
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with  Australia  baa  been  indicated  by  Mr.  Low's  collections 
from  the  summit  of  Kini-balou,  the  loftiest  mountain  in 
Borneo 

Plants  have  much  greater  facilities  for  passing  across 
arms  of  the  sea  than  animals.  The  lighter  seeds  are  easily 
carried  by  the  winds,   and    numy   of  tliem  are    specially 

Others  can  float  a  long  time 
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nut  i  i  by  winds  and  omenta 

to  di  ; ii  id  other  frti:  '.aids,  are 

also  the  means  of  distributing   plants,  since  the  seeds 
readily  germinate  after  passing  through  their  bodi&f.     It 
happens  that  plants  whirl.  a  shores  uud  low 

lands  ha v  ribution,  ana  il  require 

the  9pec  mine  the 

h  any  approai  b  bo  a<  curacy.  At 

ive  no  such  complete  knowledge  mi  the  botany 
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of  the  several  islands  of  I  In,'  Archipelago;  and  il  is  only  by 
such  striking  phenomena  as  the  occurrence  of  northern  and 
even  European  gem  HI  on   the  summits  of  the  •  ■ 
mountains  that  we  can  prove  the  former  connexion  of  thai 
island  with  the  Asiatic  continent.    With  landaninu 
the  case  is  very  different.    Their  me  ins  ol    | 
wide  expanse  of  sea  are  far  mo;  i 

but  km  lm:-i   1'tMMi  more  accurately  studied,  aud  we  poe 
a  much    more    complete   knowledge   of  such    groups   as 

:  oals  and  birds  in  must  ol 
the  plants.     It  is  these  two  classes  which  will  supply 
wii]  as  to  the  geographical  dial 

of  oreanixed  beings  in  this  region. 

The  number  of  Mammalia  known  to  inhal 
Malay  region  is  very  considerable,  exceeding 
With  tlie  exception  of  the  bats,  none   of  these  have  any 
regular,  means  of  passing  arms  of  the  sea  many  mile 
extent,  and   a   consideration   of  their   distribution   must 
I  ug  in  determining,  whether  these 
ads  have  ever  been  o  a  ith  ee  h  other  or  with 

the  continent  since  the  epoi  pec 

The  Qnadrnmana  or  monkey  tribe  form  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  this  region.  Twenty-four  dis- 
tinct Bpeoies  are  known  to  inhabit  it,  and  these  0 

I    wiili    tolerable   uniformity   over  the   islands,  nine 
being  found  in  .lava,  ten  in  the  Mali 
Sumatra.,  and   thirteen  in  Borneo.     The  great   man-like 
Orang-utans  are  lound  only  in  Sumatra  and  Bor; 
curious  Skunang  (next  to  them  in  Sumatra 

Malacca;  the  long-nosed  n  ec  ;  while 

every  island   lias  representatives  of  the  Gibbons  or 
aimed  ftp  of  monkeys.      The  lemur-like    animals, 

Nycticebii8,  Tarsiua,  and  Galcopithecus,  are  found  in  all 
the  islands. 

Seven  species  found  on  the  Malay  peninsula  extend 
also   into  Sumatra,  lour  into  >  and  three  into  Java; 

'"■   two  ran  Riam  and  Burmah,  and   one  into 

North   India.      With   the   exception  of  the  Orang-utan* 
the    Siamang,    the  Tarsiua    spectrum,    and    the  Gaitopi- 
Bj  all  the  Malayan  genera  of   Quadmniana  are  re- 
presented   in    India    by    closely    allied   species,   althou 
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owing  to  tin-  limited  range  of  most  of  these  animals,  so 

Of  Carnivora,  thirty-three  species  are  known  faun  the 
Tndo-Malay  region,  of  which   about  Bight  arc  found 

.1  Imli.i.    Among  these  are  the  tiger,  leo]  i 

-er-cat,    '  I    ri|.l^r;  I  twenty 

<>ra.  thirteen  are  represented  in 

ia  by  more  or  allied  species.     As  an  ex- 

Le,  the  curious  Malayan  glutton  (Hel:  -n  talis)  is 

represented  in  Northern  India  by  a  closely  allied  Bpi 

The  hoofed  animals  are  twenty-two  in  number,  of 
abeur  wren  extend  tn1  lb  and  India.    All  the  i 

■    . 
..fjca  into  India.      Of  the   c  n  species 

reool  while  the  Bos  sondaicus  of  Java   and 

!0  found  i  A  goat- 

animal  is  found  u  stive 

in   India;  while  the  two-homed  rhinoceros  of  Surai 
and  •  hhorned  species  of  Java,  long  supposed  to  be 

lese  islands,   are  do^    both  a  '1  to 

exist  in  Burmah,  Pegu,  and  Monlmein.     Tin  at  of 

.atra,  Borneo,  and   Malacca  is  now  considered  to  be 
that  of  I  id  India. 

In   all   oilier  groups  of  Man  same  gen 

cur.      A  '  h  those 

of  India.    A  much  larger  number  are  closely  allied  or 
while    there   arc  always  a  small 
utnii  ng  of  animals  tin] 

part  of  the  are 

fifty  bats,  of  which  less  than  one-fourth  are  1 
;;■  I:  dei  i  i     [juirrels  n  !.'-•..    I    ' 
six  or  eight  oi  id  ten  Itisivtivora,  with 

region.    The  squirrels  are 

and  (I..  ic,  only  two  species  out  of 

ding    into   Siam    and    Burmah.       The 

tnble 
mfined  b    the  Malay  islands,  as 
the  small  feather-tailed  Pi  rii  of   Borneo, 

the  curious  long-snouted  and  naked -tailed  Gyninurua 


and 
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As  the  Malay  peniusiila  is  a  part  of  the  continent 
the  question  of  the  former  union  a  to»- 

i  in    mainland  will 

a  '■'  bidfa  are  found  in  the  former  district,  and  also  in 
Now,  if  we  entirely  leave  oul 
aidi  ration  I  nfl  b>  ■-   irhii  b  have  the  power  ol 

•ill  forty-eight  species  of  mammals  cor  the 

Malay  peninsula  and  th  islands.   Ani"' 

are  seven  Quadrumana  (apes,  monkeys,  and  leu. 

whole  existence  in  for 
and  who  would  be  quite  unable  to  traverse  n  single  mile  "l 
oca;  nineteen  Carnivora,  some  of  which  no  doubt  n 
cross  by  swimming,  hot   wo  cannol   suppose  .s<>  large  a 
i  have  passed  in  this  way  across  a  strait  which, 
axes  at,  is  from  thirl  and 

hoofed  animals,  including 

rhinoceroc  arc 

thirteen  Rodents  and  fc  ctivora,  including 

six   squirrels,   whose    unaided   . 
y  miles  of  aea  is  even  more  inconceivable  tl 
of  tbe  larger  animals. 

But  when  we  come  to  tbe  cases  of  the  same  spur 
inbal  more  widely  separated 

difficulty  is    much  jed.     Borneo  i  arlj 
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a,  and  this  fifteen  from  Sumatra,  yet  there 

of  manimah  common  to  Borneo 
and  Sumatra.     Java  again  is  more  than  250  miles  I 
Borneo,  y  two  islands  have  twenty-two  Bpeciea  iu 

common,  including  monkeys,  lemurs,  wild  con 

to  render  it  absolm 
tain  tbat  there  has  been  at  some  -riod  a  com 

between  all  these  islands  and  the  main  land,  and  tl 
thai  Diosl  of  the  animals  commou  to  two  or  more 
show  lit t It-  or  no  variation,  but  are  often  absolutely  idej 
indicatefl  that  bl  ation  must  have  been  recent  is 

;d  sense  ;   that  is,  nol  i    than  the 

epoch,  at  which   time   land   animals   began  t<» 
assimi!  .  i,  with  those  now  existing', 

Even   tb  furnish  an  addition  ment,  if  d 

-vg  needed,  to  show  thai  the  islands  could  not  have  \n 
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yHsoplcd  from  each  other  and  from  the  continent  withoul 
some  former  connexion.  For  if  such  had  be<  n  the  modcot 
stocv :  with  animals,  it  is  quite,  certain  (hat  meal 

-which  can  fly  long  dl-  ronld  be  the  first  to  Bpi 

ad  to  island,  and  thus  produce  an  almost  pei 
uniformity  of  iver  the  whole  regioiL     Bat  no 

Lsts,  and  the  bats  of  each  island  are  ah;: 
if   not   quite,   as   distinct   as   the  other   mamm 

.  sixteen      i  i  u     ai     I.  nowi  ■■.  and  of 

round  in  Java  und  five  ca  b  propm 

..hk-h  )ui\  ■ 

t  means  i  ion.   We  learn  from  this  fact,  thai 

which  separate-  the  islands  from  each  olii-  t  are  wide 
the  passage  e  vi.' 1 1  of  Hying  animal 
■hat  look  to  th  ■  aa  having  led  to  fck» 

uflicient 
on  of  all 
and  each  u  in  perfect 

with  whi 
and  is  rendered  probable  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  a 
tee  hundred  feet  would  couvert  the  wide  seas 
hem  into  an  immense  winding  vallej  i 
iree  hundred  miles  wide  and  twelve  hundred  long. 
■v,  perhaps,  be  th 
I 
•  1  in  th  .'a,  and  would 

•i  ■  I  few  u  i  -  of  the  former  un 

of  the  islands  they  inhabit     This,  however,  is  not  the 
ber  of  birds  appear  to  be  as  strictly 
it ed  by  watery  Bsareqnadrv 

e  been  so  much  more  attentively 

to  work  id  are  en 

from  them  .--till  more  definil  ictory 

■ 
e  waders,  and  the  prey.,  are  great  w 

her  groups  are  little  known  except  to  ornithi  loj 

a  few  of  the  best  known 
most  remarkable  of  birds,  as  a  sample  of  the 

entire  cl 
The  birds  of  the  Indo-M  on  have  a  clnse  re-. 

nee  to  those  of  India  ;  for  though  a  rexy  large  uroportiuu 


el 
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ate  « 1 1 1 i r . ■  distinct,  there  are  only  about  Hi 
genera,  and  not  a  unity  group  confined  to 

■  i  Lcl      U,  hi  ■  • 

>i,  and  Malayan  countries,   we 
ice,  and  shall  beconvh 
ill  u  by  the  bond  of  a  former  union.     In 

U-known   families   a3   the  woodpeckers;   parrots, 
barbets,  kingfishers,  pigeons,  and  pheasant^  we 
identical  species  spreading  over  all  ludia,  anc 
a  as  Java  and  Borneo,  while  :i  very  large  proportion 
Sumatra  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 
Tin  i  these  facts  can  ouly  be  appre  Ueu 

we  come  to   treat  of  the   islands   of  the  Austro-Mulay 
and    show    how    similar   barriers    have    entirely 
1  the  passage  of  birds  from  orn 
at  of  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  laud  birds 
Inhabiting  Java  and   Borneo,  not  more  tht  bave 

rd  into  Celebes.    Yet  the  Straits  of  Macassar 
: -i         ;.v  so  wide  as  the  Java  sea,  and  at  least 
bandied  species  an  m  to  Borneo  and  Java, 

I   will  now  awe  two  examples  to  show  bow  a  know- 
8  of   the  distribution  of  animals  m 
facts  m  the  past  history  of  th 

riity  of  Sumntra,  and  .  by  a 

'•  about  fifteen  miles  wide,  is  the  small  rocky  island  of 

lebrated  for  its  tin  mines.     One  of  1  li  re- 

-;  there  sent  some  collections  of  birds  and  animals 

to   Leyden,  an  g  them  were  found  several  species 

i    nil  those  of  the  adjacent  coast  of  Sumatra.     I 
of  these  was  asq.  iurusbai:.  i  !y  allied 

.  iiree  other  sp  biting  res 

i   Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  but  quite  as 
them  all  as  they  are  from  each  other.    Then 

lies  of  the  genus   Pitta,  closely  al 
to,   '.  from,  two  other  species  in 

and  I'  trneo,   ind  wl  ich  did  not  pei 
large  and  widely  separated  islands.     T!  i 
as  if  the  Isle  of  Man  possessed  a  peculiar  species  of 
ackbird,  distinct  from  the  birds  which  are 
;land  and  Ireland, 
facts  would  indicate  that  B 
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even  longer  than  Sumatra  fund 

■  i    .-ni.i    there   are   some,  geological  and  gen- 
facts  which  render  this  not  so  improbable  as  it  wou] 
be.    Although  on  Che  mi 
■   to  Sumatra,  this  A  m  ita  having  been 

separated   from   it  ;    for  the   adjacent  district  <>t 
is  new   land,  being  a  great  alluvial 
irrenta  from  hhe  mountaina  a  hondred  rnibw 
on  the  "i!  agrees  with  Malnn  ;i. 

e,  and  the  interveni  ad  of  Lingen,  in  b 

i"  granite  and  laterite;  and  these  have  all  d 
lik<-ly  once  forme«;  n.sion  of  the  Malay  penin 

oj   Borneo  and  .Sumatra  1  tl  for  ages 

is  up  the  intervening  sea.  we  may  be  rare  that  i«> 

recently  been  greater,  and   il  u 

that  those  large  islands  were  never  directly  connected  witfi 

ough  thi   Mala  •  ohv     At  that 

period  tl'  I  squirrel  and  may  haw 

inhabited  all  thesi  i  the  subterranean 

rhances  occurred  which  led  !•  iu  of  the 

of  Sum;  I 

ductiona  being  thus  isolated 
v  modified  before  the  separation  of  the 
bad  been  oompli  ted     \s  the  8<  uthern  part  of 
(1  fonned  the  narrow  gti 
of  Banca,  many  birds  and  and  boom  Mammalia 

im    to  the  other,  and  thua  | 
:ity  of  productions,  while  a  few  or  t] 
mained,  to  reveal  by  their  distinct  fan 
i  oma  Bueh  cha  i 

ical  geography  to  have  occurred,  the  preeeno 
species  of  birda  and  mammals 
an  Bi  puzzle  ;  and  I  think  1  have  shown 

are  by  no  means  so  improbable 
I  the  map  would  1< 
r  our  nexl  example  let  as  take  tin  ads  of 

i.     These  approach  si  ■  ither, 

i  of  volcanoes  that  rims  lli 

of  their 
i  g  been  recently  d  inamediati 

Tho  natives  of  Java,  however,  go  further  than 

L 
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Actually  have  a  tradition  In   which 

t«toke  chrm  asund  Bx  its  dai  more 

than  a  thousand  years  ago.     1 1  beoo Dies  ierc- 

to  see  what  support  is  given  to  this 

■  i  -.lu-n  animal  productions. 

Tli.  been  collected  with  sufficient 

Ice  a  general  comparison 

I  so  many  spi  ined 

only  nana  in  captivity  ir  locality  has 

wave  obtained  nbatituted  for  that  from  which  they 

me.     Taking  into    consider  hose 

ution  is  more  accurately  known,  we  le 

Sum.  in  a  zoological  sense,  more  nearly  re 

Tlu:  gn 
elephant,  the  tapir,  and  the  Malay  bear,  are  all 
nintaies,  while  they 
i.     of  the  tin  tiled  monl 

imatra,  one  extends  into  Box  ■  two 

a  are  both  peculiar  to  it.     So  also  the  great 
v  deei    i  and  the  su  gulns  kam 

ommon  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  but  do  no  1  into 

tere  they 
,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  i  and  Java,  hut  n<  ; 

uia     But  as  this  animal   is  known  to  swim  well,  it 
hove  found  its  way  acr  Straits  of  Sunda,  i 

.  have  inhabited  Java  before  it  was  separa 
!  laud,  and  from  some  unknown  cam 
i  in  Borneo. 
In  Ornithology  there  is  a  little  uncertainty 
ol  Java 

•  of  Borneo  .  bu1  I  of  Java  as  an 

hibited  by  the  large  number  of  in 
und  in   any  of   the   other 

eons  peculiar  to  itself,  while 
,.,h,i  has   only   one.     Of  its   t« 

but  neitfa  u:   fifteen 

inhabiting  Sums  oach 

,  while  i  them  arc  found  in  1 

•  Malay  wo  Trug->  in  Java 

while  of  those  inhabiting  Sumata 
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least  two  extend  to  Malacca  and  one  to  Borneo.    There  are 
a  very  large  number  of  birds,  Bueh  ai  raat  Arena 

pheasaut,  fche   Sre-backed   and    ocellated  pheasants 

idgi    fRolInlus  coronatus),  the  small  Malacca 
rot  (raittinus  ;   hoxnhxR 

urus  galeatus),  the  pheasant  grouud-ouckou-    ' 
,  radiatus),  the  ruse-crested  bee-cater  (Xyctiornis 

the  great  gaper  (Corydon  raxnatranus),  ami 

'ted  gaper    (Calyptornena   viridis),   and   many 

h   are  common  to    Malacca,    Sumatra,   and 

Borneo,  bnt  are  entirely  absent,  from  Java.     On  the  other 

v.>.  have  the  peacock,  the  green  jungle  cock,  two  blue 

and  thrushes  (Arrenga  cyanea  and  MyO]  r.avi- 

ue  ]    :il,  headed  dove  (Ttilou'jpns  porpbyreus), 

three  broad-tailed  ground  pigeons  (Macro]  end  many 

r  interesting   birds,  which  are  kmn  e  in   the 

Arahipelago  out  of  Java 

Lnsecta  furnish  us  with  similar  Pacts  wherever  sufficient 

data  are  to  be  had,  but  owing  to  the  abundant  collections 

have  been  made  in  Java,  an  unfair  pi  nice  may 

iven  to  that  island.     This  does  not,  bowi  i   t,  i    in  to 

with  the  tnii-  PapiKonidffl  or  swallow-re 

butterflies,  whose  large  size  and  gorgeous  colouring  has  led 

collected  mon  ntly  than  other  insects. 

Twt  known  from  Java,  y~wne 

and  only  twenty-one  from  Sumatra.     Four 

are  entirely  confined  to  Java,  while  only  two  are  peculiar 

lataou  of  Java  will, 
how  best  Bhowu  ly  grouping  the  islands  in   pai 

and  number  of  spt  cies 

Thus  j— 


Java  . 
Java .     . 


land* 
do.  do. 


28 


20 


11 


a... 


do. 


ring  some  t  knowlet 

8uj      >  an  s]  ti      .lava  is  ma 

than  thoy  are  from  each  ol 
nfirming 
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ion  of  birds  and  Mammalia,  and  rendering  it  aln 
certain  that  the  last-named  island  was  tb€  first  to  1k>  com- 
bed from  the  Asiatic  continent,  ami  thai 
bavins  been  recently  separated  t. 
Sumatra  is  entirely  without  ion. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  trace  out  with  son,  iKty 

!!:<■   course  of   events.      Beginning   at    the    tune    w 

In     whole   of  tin)  Java   sen     the   Grmf  of    Shun,   ami 

Straits  of  Malacca  ming  with  Bon 

and  Javaj  a 
i  io  continent,  the  first  movement  would  be  the  a 

ing  down  of  the  Java  sen,  and  the  Straits  of 
sequent  on  the  activity  of  the  Javanese  volcanoes  aL 
the  southern  e  y  of  the  laud,  and  let 

complete  separation  of  that  island.     As  the  volcai 
of  Java  and  Sumatra  increased  in  activit; 
of  the  land  was  submerged,  till  firsl    i 

■'■ii:iir:i,  became  entirely  Bevered    Since  tbeepo  : 
the  first  disturDanoi  elevations  and  depres- 

is may  have  taken  place,  and  the  islands  may  have  I 
than  once  joined  with  each  other  or  with  the  n 
I  mil.  and  again  separated.     Successive  wi 
linn  may  thus   have  modified  their  animal 
and  led  bo  those  anomalies  in  distributi  m 
difficult  to  account  for  by  ai  >n  of  elevation 

or  submergence.     The  form  of  Borneo,  consisting  ol  rai 
ing    mountain    chains    with   intervening   broad   alluvial 
■Is  the  idea  that  it  has  once  been  much  n 
■  I    than    ii    is  at  present  (when  it   would   1 
somewhat  resembled  Cell 

d  to  its  present  dimensions  by  the  fil 
of  its  gulfs  with  sedimentary  matter,  assisted  by  gxa< 

ation  of  the  land,    Sumatra  has  also  been  evidi 
much  increased  in  size  by  the  formation  of  alluvial  plains 
along  its  north-eastern  coasts. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  productions  of  Java  I 
is   very  puzzling — tie   occurrence   of  several   species   or 

ips  ehanu 
hut   v  in    111    Borneo  or  ! 

Mammals  the  Rhinoceros  javanicus  is  the  moat  atril 
exam  is  found  in    Borneo 
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Sumatra,  while  the  Javanese  species  occurs  in  Birmah  and 

"an  in  Among  birds,  the  small  ground  dove 

and  the  curious  bronze-coloured  magpie, 

ians,  are  common  to  Java  and  Siam; 

are  in  Java  species  of  Pteruthius,   Arrenga    Mvio- 

Zoothera,  Sturnopastor,  and  Estrelda,  t  li-.  ■ 

found  in  various  parts  of  rbile 

them  is  known  to  inhabit  Borneo  Of 
a  curious  phenomenon  as  this  can  only  be  under- 
i\-    suppoj  it,  subsequent  to   the  sepv 

entirely  submerged,  and 

i>u  its  re-elevation    was    for   a  time  connected  with  the 

ninsula  and   Sumatra,   but  not   with  Java  or 

Lny  geologist  who  knows  how  &Y6  been 

tions  tad  drpres- 
ften  have  occurred  alternately,  not 

ores  and  even  hundreds  of  times,  will 
bavi:  .  1 1 y  in  ad  hat  such  changes  m 

Usjq  here  indicated  are  ii"t  in  themselves  improbable.    Hie 

t-'.enccof('  ooal-bfids  in  Borneo  and.  Snmati 

*i«b  recent  orig  their 

stales  are  sea  uishable  from  those  of  the  forests 

cover  the  country,  proves  that  such  changes  ot 
!•.-  did  take  place;  en  1  il  i-   a  mattei  of  mnefa 
th   to   ill"  geologist   and    to   the   philoa 
conception  ol 
.  and  tn  nndcrstand  how  they  may  have 
fwult«ni  in  the  actual  distribution  of  animal  lit'1  in  tl 
"Gentries; — a  distribution  which  often  pi  Dene 

strum:  .   that  without  taking  such 

i  ,ition  we  arc  unable  even  to  imagine 
could  liave  been  brought  about 


THE  islands  of  Bali  and  Lorn  oast 

end  of  Java,  axe  particularly  interesting.  They 
only  islands  of  the  whole  Archipelago  in  which  the  Hindoo 

ion  still  maintains  itself — and  they  form  the 
points  of  the  two  great  zoological  divisions  of  the  Ea 
hemisphere]  for  although  so  similar  in  external  appear- 
ance and  in  all  physical  features,  they  differ  greatly  in  their 
natural  productions.     It  was  after  having  spent  two  years 
in  Borneo,  Malacca  and  Singapore,  that  1  made  a  801 
what  involun  .     H    to  these  islands    on    my    i 

Macassar.    Had  I  been  able  to  obtain  a  passi 

place  from  Singapore,  I  should  probably  never  have 
gone  near  them,  and  should  have  missed  soni. 
most  important  discoveries  of  my  -whole   expedition   to 
the  T 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  June,  1856,  after  a  twenty  days' 
passage  from  Singapore  in  the  "  K  em  bang  Djepoon  "  (Rose 
Of  Japan),  a  schooner  belonging  to  a  Chinese  r 
manned  by  a  Javanese  crew,  and  commanded  by  an 
English  captain,  that  we  cast  anchor  in  the  dangerous 
roadstead  of  Bileling  on  the  north  side  of  tl  1  of 

Bali    Going  on  ahore  with  the  captain  and  the  Chinese 
snpensaigOj  I  was  at  once  introduced  to  a  novel  and  a 

\g  scene.     We  went  first  to  the  house  of  the 
Bandar,  or  chief  merchant,  where  we  found  a  number  of 
natives,  well  dressed,  and  all  conspicuously  armed  with 
bisa  their  large  handles  of  ivory  or  gold 

beat:  ed  and  polished  wood. 

The  Chinamen  had  given  up  tl  tonal  costume  i 

adopted  the  Malay  dress,  and  could  then  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  natives  of  the  island — an  indication  of 
of  the  Malayan  and    < 
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Under  th  ihade  Df-somo  mat  •••  thr 

bous<  cotton  g<< 

the  women  trade  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  th"ii 
husbands,  a  custom  which  Mahometan  Malaya  never  a 
t,  tea,  cakes   and  sweetmeats  wore  brought  us;  i 
quasi  about  max  buaines*  ■•mil  1 1 -. ■ 

apore,  and  we  then  took  a  walk  to  look  at  the 
village.     It  was  a  very  dull  and  dreary  place  ;  a  colli  i 

•  •t  11. mow  lanes  i  mini  walla,  enclosing 

bamboo  hous  ome  of  winch  we  entered  and  were 
.  kindly  received, 

0  ring         two  days  that  we  remained  here,  I  walked 

into  the  ntry  to  catch  in.-r- 

binls,  and  spy  out  the  nakedness  or  fertility  of  the  land. 

as  both  a  it  to 

Jay.  ears  later,  I  had  never  beheld  so  beautiful 

ted  a  district  out  af  Euro]  i 
undulating  plain  extend.'    from  the  sei  bout  ten 

inland,  where  it  is  bounded  by  i 
nuu  od  cultivated  hills.    II 

lumps  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  tamarind 
and  other  fruit  trees,  are  d  direction  ■. 

win.  i  luxuriant  rice-groande,  watered 

would  be 
t<  d  parts  of  Europe.     J  he  v 
■  country  is  divided 
foil*  an  1   6  •  acn  a 

to  II 

level,  but  .-i.and-  a,  I  a  aeveml  B 

the*  ■  it.     Every  one  of  these  pa  n  be 

d  at  will.  i.  ol  ditches* 

and  small  chi  into  which  are  diverted  the  whole  of 

the  streams  thai  rom  the  mountaina    Eyi 

ges  of  growth,  some  a 

all  in  the  mosl  H  titiou 

green  tints. 

ol  the  lanes  and  bridle  mad-  were  otten  edged 

with  pricklj  a   Leafless   Euphorbia,   but    the 

ooui  re  was  not  inm  b 

pt  upon    : 
V7eaawplenl  ;ine  raceof  dor  ended 
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from  fche  Bos  i  driven  by  Baltnal 

ortethere  axe-grounds.    They  an 

some;  uiiiiiKil-,  of  a  light  brown  colonr,  wit!  legs, 

Slid  I  nous  oval  patch  behind  of 

Wild  cattle  of  t'i:  till  found 

in  the  mountains.     In  so  well-i  I  a  country  it  was 

not  to  be  in  natural 

my  ignorance  of  how  important  a  local 
lor  the  elucidation  of  'lie.   geographical  di 
:i:ils,  caused  me  to  neg 

!i  I  never  me1  with  again.     One  of  these  was  ■  weaver 
:.  i  bright  yellow  h  built  its   bol 

shaped   ue 
It.  was  the  Ploceua  bypoxanthus,  a  native  of  Ji 

me  limits  uf  its  n  I 

d  specimens  of  a  wagtail-thrash,  an  oriole, 
and  some  starlings,  found  in  Java,  and 

■:.i  ::s  peculiar  to  that  island.    1   also  ebtained  some 
ntifnl  butterflies,  richly  marked  with 
on  a  white  ground,  and  which  were  the  most  abui 
in  the  country  lanes.      Among  these  was  a 
species,  which  1  have  named  P  iar. 

Leaving   Bileliug,  a  pleasant  sail  of  two  days  bi 
iipiiinun  In  the  bland  of  Lombock,  where  I 
ain  till  1  could  obtain  a  pusHii»i 
\\r  mjo  "1"  the  twin  volcanoes  of  Bali 

and  Loml  ch  about  eight  thousand 

form  magnifi  il  sunrise  and  sunset,  v. 

rise  cm  el  1i"  mists  and  clouds  that  surrouud  tlieh*  bases, 
tvith  the  rich   and  changing   tints  of  thes- 
:  charming  moments  in  a  I 
lie   bay   or  roadstead  of  Ampnnam  is  extensive,  an 
being  at  this  at  south- 

■  Bmooth  as  a  lake 
ic  -sand  U  >•]'.  and  tl  ll  all  I  Liu 

a  heavy  aurl  upon  it,  which  during  spring-tides  inen 

acli  an  extent  that  it  is  often  impi 
land,  ami  many  -  red.     V 

V«  lay  anchored,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  limn  tl 
swell  was  perceptible,  but  on  npp 

a  undulations  began,  which  rapidly  inen  as  to 
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roll  !:  toppled  over  on  to  (he  Leach  at  n- 

with  ft  noise  like  thunder.     Sometime.1?  this  surf 
feet  calms,  to  as  gESi 

d  i'm.v  rale  of  wind  is  blowing  beatini 

all  1  a  ri  nave  been  hauled  sufficiently 

■arrying  away  incautious  natives, 
robably  in  some  way  dependent  on 
on  hum  ocean,  and  the  violent 
currents  that  flow  through  the  straits  of  Lembook.    'II 
so  uncertain  that  vessels  preparing  to  anchor  in  the 
y  are  sometdi  Ldenly  swept  away  into  tlie  stre 

not  able   to  get   hack   again   for  a   fortnig 
call  the  "  ripples  **  are  also  very  violent  in 
te,  the  sea  appearing  to  boil  and  foam  ami  d 
the  rapids  below  a  cataract ;  vessels  are  swept  about 
helpless,  mnl  small  ones  are  occasionally  swamped  in  the 
ftneri  I  ttnder  the  brightest  aides. 

i    felt  u    all  my   boxes    and 

tl  had  passed  in  Bafety  through  the  devouring  Burfc 

•which   tl  9    look  upon    with  some  pride,  saying, 

■..  i  v,  and  l:i1  -   up  r\'-.\  thing 

kindly  received  by  Sir.  ( 

hi.  who  is  one  of  the  Bandars  or  licensed  fcradi  n 
of  tlie  port,  who  otl- 

during  my  sta  .'rehouses,  and  offioeswere 

in  a  by  a  tall  bamboo  fences  and  v 

I  of  bamboo  with  a  thatch  of  grass,  the 
Iding  materials.    Even  these  wi 
very  scarce,  owing  to  the  great  consumption  in  rebuilding 
the  place  since  the  great  fire  tonus  month    before,  which  in 
ad  destro;  In  the  town. 

The  utvt  day  1  went  to  see  Mr.  s.,  another  merchant 
to  whom  I  had  brought  letters  of  in  ton,  and  who 

about  seven  f.     Mr.  Carter  kindly  lent  mo 

a  horse,  and  1  was  accompanied  by  a  young  Dutch 

residing  i  mam,  who  offered  to  t»  tide, 

d  through  the  town  and  suburbs  along  a 
cdbymud  walls  and  a  fine  avenue  of 
;  then  ti  hum 

manner  as  I  had  seen  them  at   Bileling,   and  afterwards 
or  san<ly  pasturea  near  the  sea,  and  occasionally  along 
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the  beach  itself.     Mi.  S.  received  us  kindly 
in-'  a  residence  at  his  house  should  1  thiuk  the  neighbour- 
hood favourable  for  my  pursuits.     After  an  eail 
last  we  went  out  to  »•  a  guns  aii'i  in 

We   readied   some  low  hills    which   seemed  to  offer  the 
most  favourable  ground,  passing  over  swamps,  ^andy  llab 
overgrown  with  ooara    sedges,  and  through  pastures  and 
cultivated  grounds,  tindiug  however  very  little  in  the 
of  either  birds  or  way   we   pi 

or  two  Imin.i.  enclosed  within  a  small  ban 

fence,  with  the  clothes,  pillow,  mat,  and  betel-box  of  the 
ii  1 1 1. » i  •  1 1 1  i.  i : .  Individual,— who  had  been  eithei  ••■dor 

executed.     Kr-ni!i»iiiLr  to  the  house,  we  found  a  Vnv. 
chief  and  hie  followers  on  a  visit.    Those  of  big] 
sat  on  chairs,  the  others  squatted  on  the  floor.     ] 
very  coolly  asked  for  beer  and  brandy,  and  helped  himself 
and  his  followers,  apparently  more  out  of  curiosity 
anything  else  as   regards   tli..'   beer,  for   it   — 
distasteful    to   them,  while    they    drank    the   brandy   in 
tumblers  with  much  relish. 

Uerniiiiii'j  bo  Ainpanain,  T  devoted  myself  )<">r  some  days 
to  shooting  tli1-  birds  of  the  neighbourhood.     Tin:  fin< 
trees  of  the  avenues,  where  a  market  was  h  nted 

i,-.    superb  orioles   (Oriolus   broderpii    of  a   rich    "range 

>ur,  and  peculiar  to  this  bland  and  the  adjacent 
of  Sumbaws  and  Floras.     All  round  the  tov 

curious  Tropidorhy nc litis   timoriensi 
bird   of    Australia.     They   are    here    <■ 
"  Quaich-quaich,"    from  their   strange   loud  voh 

words  in  various  and  not  unnielo- 
dious  intonati 
K-  ■.  i  ere  to   be   se<  a   walking   al< 

A  by  the  h  id  ditches,  catching  dragon- 

with   birdlime.     They  carry  a  slew 
;g  at  the  I   anointed,  so  thai 

I  oil  befoi 
insket.     The  dragon-flic 
abundant  at  the  time  of  the  rice  flowering  that  thou 
tit  in  thi  es  are  fried  ii 

"nil  md  preserved  shrimps,  or  sometimes  alone 

da  grt':i 
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;ier  islands,  the  larvae  of  1  ic-cs  and  wasps  are 
;  pulled  out  of  the  cells,  or  fried  like 

Id  the  Moluccas  the  grubs  of  the  pahn- 
blandra)  eu  rlj  brought  to  market  in  bai 

boos,  and   sold  foT  food;  and  many  of  the  great  hor I 

llieorn  beetles  are  slightly  roasted  on  the  ambers  and 

eaten  whenever  met  with.     The  superabundance  of  insert 

la  therefore  turned  to  some  acoouni  by  these  islanders. 

ttnding    that    birds    were    not    very    numerous,    and 

icing  much  of  Labium  Tnn.Lr  at  tlio  southern  extremity 

uf  too  bay,  where  there  was  said  to  be  niucli  uncultivated 

country  and  plenty  of  bints  as  well   as  deer  and   wild 

i lined  to  -  with  my  two  servants,  All, 

d  from  Borneo,  and  Manuel,  a  Port' 

Malacca  accustomed  to  bird-skinnine,     I  hired  a  tn 
boat  with  outriggers,  to  take  us  with  our  small  quantity 
of  !:  and  a  day's  rowing  Rod  tracking  along  the 

shore  brought  us  to  the  place. 

1  had  a  riot*'  of  introduction  to  an  Ambcyneee  Malay, 
and  obtained  the  use  of  part  of  his  house  to  live  and 

His  name  was  "  Inch!  Daud"  (Mr.  David),  and  b 

v  civil  ;  but  his  accommodations  wens  limited,  and  he 
could  only  give  me  part  of  his  reception-room,     Tin 

front  part  of  a  bamboo  house  (reached  by  a  ladder  of 
aboi;  very  wide  apart),  and  having  a  beau 

.  over  the  bay.     However,  I  soon  made  what  an 
raer.i  possible,  and  then  set  to  work.    The  com 

■  as  pretty  and  novel  to  me,  CO  of  abrupt 

anic  hills  enclosing  Sat  va  ones  plains     The 

:  with  ;i  dense  Bcrubby  bush  of  ban 
and  prickly  trees  and  shrubs,  the  plains  were  adot 
ban  noble  palm -ti  I  in  many  places  with 

n  luxuriant  shrubby  vegetation     Birds  were  plentiful  and 

and   1     tow  saw  for  the  hi 
Australian  forma  that  are  quite  absent  from  the  isli 

B  Small  white    cockatoos   were  abundant,  and 

ir  loud  screams,  conspicuous  whi  nr,  and  pr 

rendered  them  a  very  imp  stove  in 

bcape    This  is  the  must  westerly  point  on  the 

re  to  be  found.    Some 
<wxsW   h<  !>  of  the  genua  l'lilotia.  and  the  strange 
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maker  (Megapodiua  gouldiij,  are   also  here 

itward     Hie  la 
juiicri  bird  requires  a  fulh 

odxdse  axa  a  ami  La  found  only 

i Nil  the  surroundu  ■ 
mi   ,i    !i,.    Phi  and  North-west  Borneo.     Thej 

id  j.i  t tie  gaihiin.i:r«-.ii.s  birds,  but  differ  from  these 
(Vorn  all  otbare  in  never  sitting  upon  za,  which 

in  Band,  earth,  or  rubbish,  and  i  l»v 

i in  or  of  fermentation.     They  are 
ohara  by  very   large  feet  and  long  c 

,md  mo.-i  of  i  iea  or  Megapodius  rake  and  sent 

thai  all  kinds  ol  rubbish,  dead  leaves,  Bticks 

,  till  they  form  a  large  monnd,  - 
.six  feet   high   and    twelve  feet  across,  in   the   middle  of 
which  fchey  liurv  theii  eggs.     The  natives   can  tell  b 
condition  of  these  mounds  whether  they  con 
nut  ;  and  tiny  r«ili  them  whenever  they  can,  as  the  I 
eggs   (as  large  us  Lb  use  of  a  swan)  are  <■■  la  great 

di  uoacy,     A  number  of  birds  are  said  to  join  in 

Brands  and  lay  their  eggs  ■■  bo  that  some- 

bimea  forty  or  fifty  may  be  found.     The  mounds  are  tt 

•  '.  itii  !)■  re  ami  there  in  dense  thick*  are  great 

pussies   1"    rtxangers,  who   cannot  understand    who 

i  heaped  together  cartloads  of  rubbish  in  such 
ont-of*the-way    places;    and  when  they  inquire  of 
n;n  e    but   little   wiser,   For  it  almost  a 

appears  bo  them  the  wildest  romai 

ali  •  i'  ■     -  found  in  Lombock  is  aboi 

the  size  of  a  small  ben.  and  entirely  of  dark  olive  an< 

■a  n  tints.     Jt  is  a  miscellaneous  feeder,  devouring  tall 
fruits,  earth-worms,  Bnails,  and  centipedes,  but  the 
white  and  irell-davoured  when  properly  cooked. 

The  large  green  pigeons  were  still  better  eating,  and  were 

much   more   plentiful      These   fiue  bit  ding  ot 

tame  pigeons  in  aize,  abounded  on  the  palm 

ch  now  bore  huge  bunches  of  fruits— mere  mlar 

about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  g 
i!  skin  and  a  very  small  portion  of  pulp,     1... 

m's  bill  and  bead,  it  would  seem  iiupo  bat  it 

Could  swallow  such   Iaige  masses,  or  that  it  could  obtain 
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nourishment  from  them;  yet  I  often  shot  thusc  birds 
with  several  palm-fruits  in  the  crop,  winch  generally  I 
when  they  fell  bo  the  ground    I  obtained  he 
species  of  Bungfis]  irhicfa  was  a  very  beanurol 

y  Mr.  Gould,  Halcyon   fahjidas,     It  was 
1  always  iu  thickets,  away  from  water,  and  seemed  to 
feed  on  snail?  and  insects  picked  ap  front  the  ground  b 
of  the  gri  kass  of    Ansti 

The  beautiful  little  viol,  i  and  orange  species  (Onyx  rufl- 
dorsa)  is  found  in  similar  situations,  and  darts  rapidly 
aloug  like  a  ilame  of  fire.  Here  also  I  first  met  with  the 
pretty  Australian  Bee-cater  (Merops  .    This  eh- 

rd  sits  on   twi  places,  gasing  eaj 

around,  and  dartanj 

which  it  sees  Hying  near:   returning  afterwards  to 
same  twig  to  swallow  it.     Its  Lang,  sharp,  curved  bill 
Long  narrow   :  its  tail,  its  beautiful  g 

plumage  van' n  ich  brown  and  black  and  -vivid  bine 

on  the  throat,  render  it  one  of  the    i  sful  and 

ibjects  a  naturalist  can  sue  for  the  first  time. 
Of  all  the  birds  of  Lorn  lit.  most 

the  beautiful  ground  thrushes  (Pitta  conciinia),  and 
always  thought  myself  lucky  if  I  obtained  our    They 
found  only  in  the  dry  |  usely  covered  with 

at  this  season  with  d<  Ihey  were 

so  shy  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them. 

that  1  discovi 

how  to  do  it.      The  habit  of  tl  In   bop  about 

on  the  ground,  picking  up  insects,  ai  net)  alarm 

I  thicket  or  take  a  flight  close  l 
Ai  intervals  ay  of  two 

and 
they  can  also   be    heard   bopping  along  the  dry 

leaves.     My  was,  tin  -nutiously 

along    the    narrow    pathways    with   which    the 
I.  and  on  det 
band  motionless  and  give  a  gentle  w  b 
iting  the  notes  as   near   a  r  half  an 

•ms  often  rewarded  by  seeing  the  pretty 
bird  hop  ig  in  the  thicket     Then  I  ■■ 

lose:;  'ill.  having  my  gun  raised  and  i 
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for  a  shot,  a  aeeond  would  enal  le  me  to  i 

I  admire  its  soft  puffy  plumage  and  lovely  colours. 
1  In-  upper  past  is  rich  soft  green,  the  head  jet.  black  \ 

i|i   of  Mug  nud  brown  over  each  eye;  at  the  base  of 
the  tail  and  on  the  shoulders  are  bands  of  bright  sii 
blue,  and  the  under  side  is  delicate  huff  witi 
rich  crimson,  bordered  with  black  on  the  belly.     Beanl 
gmss-crsen  doves,  little  crimson  and  black  flower- 
large  b la  oos,  metallic   king-crow  n  orioles, 

ana  the  fine  jungle-cocks — the  origin  of  all 
breedB  of  poultry — were   among    the    birds  thai   chiefly 
attracted  my  attention  during  our  stay  at  Labuan  Tiing. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  jungle  was  its 
th'Tiiinuss.  The  shrubs  were  thorny;  the  creepers  were 
thorny;  the  bamboos  even  ~n  ray.     Everything  grew 

ag  and  jagged,  and  in  an  inex  tat  to 

-( i  through  the  bush  with  gun  or  net  or  even  k\ 
was  generally  not  t  -catching  in 

idealities  was  out  of  the  question.     It  was  in  such  pi 
that  the  Pittas  often  lurked,  and  when  shot  it  became  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  secure  the  bird,  au'i 
u  ithout  a  heavj  payment  of  pricks  and  i  and  torn 

clothes  could  the  prize  be  won.     The  dry  volcanic 

arid  climate  seem  favourable  to  the  production  of  such 
stunted  and  thorny  vegetation,  for  the  natives  assured  DM 
that  this  was  nothing  to  the  thorns  and  prickles  of  Sum- 
bawa,  whose  surface  still  hears  the  covering   ol   voli 
ashes  thrown  out  forty  years  ago  by  the  terrible  erup 
of  Tumboro.     Among  the  shrubs  and  trees  thai  are  not 

Lpooynaceaa  were  most  abundant,  their  bii 
fruits  of  varied  form  and  colour  and  often  of  most  temp 
app>  anging  everywhere  by  the  waysides  as 

invite  to  destruction  the  weary  traveller  who  may  be  un- 
tre  of  their  poisonous  properties.      One  in  particular 
-inooth  shining  skin  of   a   golden  •  olour 

D  appearance  the  golden  apples  of  the   Hi 
and  has  great  attract]  irds,  from  I 

■     0  the  little  yellow  Zbsterops,  who  feast  on  tbw 
eri:<  are  displayed  when  the  fruit  bursts 

n.     The  great  palm  called  "Gubbong"  by  the  ns 

i  he  most  striking  re  of  the 

HI 


. 
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vhere  it  grows  by  thousands  and  appears  in  three 
it  states — in  Leaf,  ni  Bower  and  1'iuii.  t n-  dead  It 
s  a  lofty  cylindrical  stem  about  a  hundred  feet  high  and 
o  to  three  feet  In  diameter;  the  leaves  are  large  an 
aped,  and  fall  off  when  the  tree  flowers,  which  il 
ly  once  in  its  life  in  a  Irage  terminal  spike,  on  which  ate 
.  masses  ol  ith  round  fruit  of  a  green  colour 

inch  in  diameter.    When  '  h 
I  roc  dies,  and  remniiis  standing  a  year  or  two  befi  l 
falls.    Trees  in  leaf  only  are  by  fox  the  mo  merons, 

then  D  flower  and  fruit,  while  dead  trees  are  scat- 

nd  there  among  them.    The  trees  in  Bruit  are 
resort  of  the  great  green  fruit  pigeons,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned.     Troops  of  monkeys   (Macacus  cyno- 
be  seen  <■ 
i  uit  in  great  profusion,  obi  when  die- 

bed  and  making  au  enormous  rustling  a 
among  the  dead  palm  leaves;  while  the  pigeons  have  a 
loud  boomii  [    i        oore  like  the  roar  of  a  wild  b 
le  note  of  a  bird. 

My  collecting  operations  here  wi  ied  on  under 

more  thai  maU  room 

for  eating  Bleeping  and  waiting,  for  BtorehouBe  and  dis- 

■oom  ;  in  it  were  no  shelves,  cupboards,  chairs  or 

nts  swarmed  in  every  pa  end  flogs,  cats 

-  entered  it  at  pleasure.    Besides  I  is  the  parlour 

'i-room  of  my  host,  and  1  wee  obliged  to  i 

id  that  of  the  numerous  guests  who 
My  principal  piece  of  furniture  was  a  box, 
irved  me  as  a  dining-table,  a  seat  while  skinning 
.  as  tin-  receptacle  ox  the  birds  when  skinned  and 
I.    To  keep  them  free  from  ants  we  borrowed,  with  some 
uity,  an  old  bench,  the  four  legs  of  which  laced 

in  cocoa-nut  shells  filled  with  water  kept  us  tolerably  free 
ie  pests.     The  box  and  the  bench  were  how< 
ally  the   only  places  where    anything  could  he  put 
f,  and  they   were  generally    well  occupied  by 
if  boxes  and  about  a  hundred  birds  '-kins  in  process  of 
It  may  therefore  be  easily  conceived  that  when 
bulky  or  out  of  the  common  • 

Where  is  it  to  be  put?"  was  rather  a  I 
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to  answer.     All  animal  substances  mo: 
to  diy  thoroughly,  emit  a  very  din 
doing  so,  and  at*  rrly  attrai 

s,  dogs,  rats,  cat*. 

ions  ami  constant  supervision,  which    n 
above  d  impossible; 

now  partially  understand  why  a  trai 
naturalist  of  limited  means,  Like  un  self,  does  so  much 
leted  or  than  he  would  hin 
1  be  interesting  to  preserve  skeletons  of  many 
luals,  reptiles  and  fish  qs  wf 

Ugei  animals,  remark)  and  the 

curious   articles    of    manufacture    and    commerce; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that   under  the  circumstances  I  I 

I    it  would    have  beei  to    add 

these  in  the  i"Il<i:iion.s  which  were  my  own  more  especial 

favourites.     When  tra\  is  are  as 

or  greater,  and  they  are  not  diminish.  the 

It  was  absolnt'  ay  therefore 

to  limit  my  collections  to  certain  groups  to  which  1  i 

ill  personal  attenl  ion  as  secure 

notion  or  decay  what   had  been  oftea  obtained 

our  and  pains. 

While  Manuel  sat  skinning  his  birds  of  an 

general lv  by  a  little   crowd   of 

oka  (as  the  indi  ■  em  ■  •■■<  I k  are  termed)  I 

in  to  them  with  the  air  of  a  teacl  I  was 

•  and  attention.     11    wa 
■coursing  oh"  the  aces"ofwhicJ 

Heved  be  was  daily  the  subject.   "  Allah  has 
to-day. "  he  would  say— for  although  le  adopted 

the  an  mode  of  speech — "and  has  gi 

vary  inji-  birds;  we  can  do  no1  bout  him 

would  reply,  "To  be  sure,  birds  an 
akind  ;  thi  their  appointed  time  to  d 

that  ;  nothing  ca 

-not  kill  them."     A  murmur  of  i  ilows 

ies   of   "  Ihitul !     Bntul 
I  hen  M  muel  would  ti  1!  a 

hunts  ; — how  he  sa>\    ■•  .   Fol- 

B  Long  way,  and  then  missed  it,  and  again   found 
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it,  and  shot  two  or  three  times  at  it.  but  could  never  hit  it. 
["  says  an  old  Malay,  '  \te  time  was  not  come*  and 
was  impossible  for  you  to  kilt  it."     A  duel  run.:    this 
irhid  'In   bad  marksman,  and  which 

quite  accounts  for  .  but  which  is  yet  somehow  not 

orv. 
It  I  in  Lombock  that  sonic  i 

have  "in?  power  to  turn  themselves  into  crocodiles,  wl 

■  ing  their  twemiea,  and  m 
strange  tales  are  told  of  such  transformations.      I   was 
therefore  rather  surprised  one  evening  to  hear  the  following 
curious  fact  stated,  and  as  it  was  not  contradicted  by 
of  t  he  persons  present  I  am  inclined  to  accept  it  provi- 
lly,  as  a  contribution  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
d,    A  Bornean  Malay  who  bad  been  for  many-, 
resident  here  said  to  Manuel.  "  One  thing  is  strange  in 
this  country — the  scan  hosts."    "How  80?"  as 

Manuel.    "  Why,  you  know,"  said  the  Malay,  "that  in 

ward,  if  a  man  diaa  or  is  killed,  we 
e  at  night,  for  all  Borta  of  noises 
beard  which  show  that  gb  about.    But  ; 

i  are  numbers  of  men  killed,  and  their  bodies  lie  un- 
iraried  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadside,  and  yet  yoo 
•walk  by  them  at  ear  or  see 

■l  our  country,  as  you  know 
tainly  1  do,"  said  Mourn  . •.   and  so  il 
ts  were    vi  if  not   altogethei 

unknown  m  Lombock     [would  observe,  ho* 
the  evidence  i  negative  we  should  be  wanting  in 

tact  as  sufficiently 
well 

te  eveninj  i  1  Manuel,  Ali.  and  e  man 

heT  outside  the  doc  oold 

88,"  throat-cutting, 
ngth   Manuel  came  in. 

i  said  to  me  in  English,  "  Sir — 
ke  care; — no  safe  hero; — want  cut  throat."     On 
further  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  M  been  telling 

than  ah  had  just,  sent  down  an  order  to  the 

village,  that  fchey  were  to  get  a  certain  number  of  headi 
an  offering  in  Che  temples  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  rice. 
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Two  or  three  other   Malays  and  Bugis,  as  well   as  the 
Amboyna  man  in  whose  house  we  nfirmed  this 

account,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  regular  thing  every 
year,  and  that  il  was  necessary  to  keep  a  good  WJ 
never  go  out  alone.  T  laughed  at,  toe  wools  thing 
tried  to  MtSUacta  them  th;it  it  was  n  mere  tale,  but  to  uv 
effect  They  were  all  firmly  persuaded  that  their  lives 
were  in  danger.  Manuel  would  not  go  out  shooting 
alone,  and  I  was  obliged  to  accoinpauy  him  every  morn- 
ing, but  I  soon  gave  him  the  slip  in  the  jungle.  Ali  was 
afraid  to  go  Mid  iunk  for  firewood  without  a  companion, 
and  would  not  even  fetch  water  from  the  well  a  few  yards 

ind  the  house  unless  armed  with  an 
I  was  quite  sure  all  the  time  that  no  such  order  had  been 
sent  or  received,  and  that  we  were  in  perfect  safety.  This 
■was  well  shown  shortly  afterwards,  when  an  American 
sailor  ran  away  from  his  ship  on  the  east  side  of 
island,  and  made  his  way  on  foot  and  unarmed  across  to 
Ampanam,  having  met  with  the  greatest  hospitality  on  the 
whole  route.  Nowhere  would  the  smallest  payment  be 
taken  for  the  food  and  lodging  which  were  willingly  tar- 

;  d  hint  On  pointing  out  this  fact  to  Manuel,  he  re- 
plied, "  He  one  bad  man, — run  away  from  his  ship, — no 
one  can  believe  word  he  say;"  and  bo  I  •■■  ■  d  to 

leave  him  in  the  uncomfortaDle  persuasii  might 

any  day  have  his  throat  cut. 

A  circumstance  occurred  here  which  appeared  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  cause    of   the    tremendous    surf 
Ampanam.      One   evening  I  heard   ■<■     <>  unblh 

noise,  and  at  the  same  time   the   house   shook    slight! 
Thinking  it  might  be  thunder,  1  asked,  "What  is  uu 
''It  is  an  earthquake,"  answered  Inchi  Daud,  my   In 
and  he  then  told  me  that  slight  shocks  were  oc>: 
fell  there,  but.  he  had  never  known  them 
happened  on  the  day  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon,  and 

eqnently  when  the  tides  were  low  and  the  surf  usuallj 

its  weakest.     On  inquiry  afterwards   at  Ampan 
found  that  no  earthquake  had  been  noticed,  but 
one  night  there  had  bei  surf,  whi< 

the  house,  and  the  next  day  th 
the  water   having   flooded  Mr.  :gher 
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than  he  hud  ever  known  it  before.     Those  unusual  tides 
occu  and  are  not  thought  much  of  ; 

but  by  careful  inquiry  I  ascertained  that  the  surf  had 
occu  ihe  very  night  I  had  felt  the  earthquake  at 

Labuan  Tring,  nearly  twenty  miles  off.  This  would  [ 
•to  indicate,  that  although  the  ordinary  heavy  surf  may  he 
due  to  the  swell  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean  confined  in 
a  narrow  channel,  combined  with  a  peculiar  form  of  bottom 
near  the  shore,  yet  the  sudden  heavy  surfs  and  high  rides 
that  occur  occasionally  in  perfectly  calm  weather,  may  be 
due  to  slight  upheavals  of  the  oceau-bed  in  this  eminently 
volcanic  region. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LOMBOCK:     MWNKRS    AND   CUSTOMS   OP   THE   PEOPLB. 

HAVING  made  a  very  fine  and  interesting  collection  of 
tin-  birds  of  Labium  Tring,  I  took  leave  of  my  kind 
host,  Inchi  Daud,  and  returned  to  Ampunam  bo  avail 

;! unity  to  Teach  Macassar.     As  no  vessel  had  arrived 
bound  for  that  port,  1  determined  to  make  an  exciu 
into  the  Lnterioi  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  Mr.  I 
an  Englishman   born   in  the   Keeling  Islands,  and   uow 

'.oyed  by  the  Butch  Government  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  a  missionary  who  had  unfortunately  become  bankrupt 
here.  Mr.  Garter  kindly  bant  mo  a  horse,  and  Mr.  Itoss 
took  his  native  groom. 

Our  route  for  some  distance  lay  along  a  perfectly  level 
country,    bearing  ample  crops   of  rice.      The   road    was 
straight  and  generally  bordered  with  lofly  trees  forming 
a  tine  avenue.    It  was  at  first  sandy,  afterwards  era 
with  occasional  streams  and  mud-holes.    At  a  dig) 

'•out  four  miles  we  reached   Matar&m,  d  of 

island  and  the  residence,  of  the  Rajah,  It  is  a  large 
village  with  wide  sire'1;  1  by  a  magnificent  avenue 

of  trees,  and  low  hou  sealed  behind  mud  walls. 

m  2 
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royal  city  no  native  of  the  lower  ordi 
•,'and  our  attendant,  a  Javanese,  wa- 
i  ;   Lead  his  horse   while   we  rod 
The  abodes  of  the  Rajah  and  of  the  High  Pi 
languished  by  pillars  i»f  red  brick  ooti  I   with 

k  teste;  but  the  palace  itself  seemed  to  differ  but 
,.  thiiu  the  onliuary  houses  of  the  country.     Beyi 
»t»r»m  and   close  to   it  is   Karangassuui,   the   an 
i^cxknco  of  the  Dative  ov  Sassalt  Rajahs  before  the  con- 
island  by  the  Balinese. 

passing  Mataram  the  coimtr]  radually 

to  kjm  in  gentle  undulations,  swelling  occasionally 
low  hills  towards  the  two  mountainous  tracts  in  the 
■  i.  rii  and  southern  parts  of  the  island.  It  was  now 
I  first  obtained  an  adequate  idea  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  systems  of  cultivation  in  the  world,  equalling  all 
iliui  'l  of  Chinese  industry,  uud  as  fax  aa  1  know 

ii  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  up 
i   of  equal  extent  in  the  most  civilized  countries 
Europe.     I  rode  through   this  strange  garden  utterly 
..I'd,  and  hardly  able  tu  realize  the  fact,  that  iu  this 
i  ite  and  little  known  island,  from  which  all  Europeans 
.  traders  at  the  port  are  jealou  tided, 

many  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  irregularly  undulating 
iut  have  been  so  skilfully  terraced  and  levelled, 
crmeated  by  artificial  ehannels,  that  every  portion 
can  be  irrigated  and  dried  at  pleasure.     According  as  the 

ie  of  the  ground  is  more  or  leas  rap 
plot  consists  in  some  places  of  many  acres,  in  o 

W  square  yards.     We  saw  them  in  every  state  of 
cultivation;  some  in  stubble,  some  being  pi  -ome 

with  rice-crops  in  various  stages  of  growth.    Here  were 
luxuriant  patches   of  tobacco;    there,  cucumbers,    «■ 
potatoes,  yams,  beaus   or  Indian-corn,  varied   the  & 
some   places  the   ditches   were   dry,  in  others    Li 
atrcaniri  crossed  our  road  and  were  distributed  over  lands 
abouctobes*'  lured 

ry  terrace  rose  regularly  i  u  horizontal  -;ach 

imes  rounding  an  abrupt  knoll  and  looking 
a  fortification,  or  sweeping  round  some  deep  hollow 
and  forming  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  seats  of  an  auiphi* 
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theatre.  Every  brook  and  rivulet  had  been  diverted  from 
its  bed,  and  instead  of  flowing  along  tin-  l>  mud 

were  to  be  found  crossing  our  road  half-way  up  an  usccui, 
yet  bordered  by  ancient  trees  and  DQ08B<grown  stones  so 
as  to   haw   all  '.!,.  of  ■   natural   chanur-.l,   and 

bearing  I  to  the  remote  period  at  whieh  the  work 

been  done.     As  we  advanced  further  into  the  country, 
the  scene  wa  Bed  by  abrupt  rocky  lulls,  by  steep 

ravines,  and  by  clomps  ad  bamboos  and  palm-trees  near 
uses  or  villages;  while  in  i  nca  the  iiue  range 

of  mountains  of  which  Lorn  ak,  eight  thousand  feet 

higfa  ulminating  point,  formed  a  fit  background 

to  a  view  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  either  in  human  interest 
or  pi  ■  beauty. 

Along  the  Aral  pari  of  wa  rood  we  passed  hundreds  of 

women  carrying  rice,  fruit,  ami  vegetables  to  market;  and 

tier  on  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  horses  laden 

with  rice  in  bags  or  in  the  ear,  on  their  way  to  the  port  of 

anam.  few  miles  along  toe  road,  seated 

under  ehi  were  sellers  of  sugar- 

me,  palm-wine,  cooked  rice,  salted  eggs,  and  Gtied  piau- 
lins,  with  a  few  other  native  delicacies.     At  these  atfl 
meal  may  !*•  made  for  but  we  contf 

s  with  drink  i.  sweet  palm- wine,  a 

in  the  heat  of  the  day.     Alter  having 
welled  abont  twenty  miles  we  reached  a  higher  and  thief 
ing  scarce,  culti  mis  confined 

to  the  lata  bordering  tl  ana.    Here  the  country 

ras  as  beautiful  as  before,  but  of  a  differ  i  ou- 

iinduiat.ing  downs  of  short  totf  intempersed  with 
npeof  trees  and  bushes,  sometimes  the  woodland, 

i  he  open   ground   predominating,      We  only 
ssed  through  one  small  patch  of  true   foresa\   vhe&O  we 
by  lofty  i  ■  ad  US  a  dark 

dense  vegetation,  highly  agreeable  after  the  beat  aud  glare 
of  th  ountry. 

:th,  about  an  hour  after  noon,  we  reached  our 

destination — the  village  of  Coupang,  situ  \y  »u  the 

island — and  entei  id  art  of  a 

tig  to  one  of  tl  y  Criend 

Mr.  Ross  hud  a  slight  acquaintance.     Here  we  were  r»" 
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bed  to  seat  ourselves  tinder  an  open  shed  with 
floor  of  be  place  used  to  re© 

audiences.    Touring  mir  homes  on  the  Lnxiu 

grass  of  tho  courtyard,  we  waited  till  the  great  man 
interpreter  appeared,  irho  inquired  our  business  and 

!  oi  that  the  Pozabaehle  (chief)  was  at  theiiajah's 
house,  lnil,  would  soon  he  be  we  had  QO 

fasted,  we  begged  he  would  get  us  sm 
he  promised  to  do  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  howfi 
about  two  hours  before  anything  appeared,  when  a  small 
tray  was  brought  containing  two  saucers  of  rice,  lour  small 
fried  fish,  and  a  few  vegetables.  Having  made  as  good  a 
breakfast  as  we  could,  we  strolled  about  the  village,  and 
returning,  amused  o  mversation  with  a  number. 

of  men  and  boys  who  gathered  round  I  by  eocene 

vaa  glances  and  n  ifloe  with  a  number  ol  women  and  girJfl 
who  peeped  at  us  through  half-opened   dooi 
crevices.    Two  little  boys  named  Mousa  and   lea 
and  Jesus)   WOW  great  friends  with  us,  and  an    impudent 
little  rascal  called  Kachang  (a  bean)  made  us  all  laugh  bj 
his  mimicry  and  antics. 

At  length,  about  four  o'clock,  the  Pumbuckle  made 
appearance,  and  we  informed  him  of  our  desire  to  stay 
with  him  a  few  days,  to  shoot  birds  and  see  the  count 
At,  this  he  seemed  somewhat  disturWd,  and  asked   if 
had  brought  a  letter  from  the  Auak  Agong  (Son  of  Heaven^ 
which  is  the  title  of  the  liajah  of  Lombock.     This  we  had 
not  done,  thinking  it  quit  uessary;   and   be  then 

abruptly  told  us  that  he  must  go  and  speak  to  his  Raji 
to  see  it"  we  could  stay.     Hours  passed  away,  night 
and  he  did  not  return.    I  began  to  think  we  wei 
of  80IIH'  evil  designs,  for  the  Pumbuckli 
afraid  of  getting  himself  into  trouble.      Fie  is  a 
prince,  and,  though  a  supporter  ui'  the   present    i' 
related  to  some  of  the  heads  of  a  conspiracy  wh 
quelled  a  tew  years  since. 

About  five  o'clock  a  pack-horse  bearing  my  guns 
cloth  men  Ali  and 

come  on  foot.     The  sun  set,  and 
rat!  ry  as  w< 

uo  one  came.     Still  hour  ui 
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about  nine  o'clock,  the  Pumbuckle,  the  Rajah,  some  prii 
and  a  number  of  their  followers  arrived  and  took  their 
seats  around  us.  Wo  shook  hands,  and  for  some  minutes 
there  was  a  dead  sileuce.  Then  the  Rajah  asked  what  we 
wanted;  to  which  .Mr.  Ross  replied  by  endeavouring  to 
make  them  understand  who  wo  were,  ami  why  we  had 
come,  and  that  we  had  no  sinister  intentions  whatever  j 
and  that  we  had  not  brought  a  letter  from  the  "Anak 
Agong,"  merely  because  we  had  thought  it  quite  xmne- 
cessary.  A  long  conversation  in  the  Bali  language  then 
took  place,  and  questions  were  asked  about  my  gone,  and 
what  powder  I  had,  and  whether  I  used  shot  or  bull. .-is  ; 
also  what  the  birds  were  for,  and  how  I  preserved  1 1 
and  what  was  done  with  them  in  England.  Each  of  my 
iwero  and  explanations  was  followed  by  a  low  and  Berions 
conversation  which  we  could  not  understand,  but  the  pur- 
port of  which  we  could  guess.  They  were  evidently  quite 
?uzzled,  and  did  not  believe  a  word  we  had  told  them, 
iquired  if  we  were  really  English,  and  not 
Dutch  ;  and  although  we  strongly  asserted  our  nationality, 
not  Bsem  to  believe  us. 
after  about  an  hour,  however,  they  brought  us  sonm 
sujj|  h  was  the  same  as  the  breakfast,  but  wit! 

the  fish),  and  after  it  some  very  weak  coffee  and  pumpkins 
boiled  with  sugar.  Saving  discussed  Hi.  i  second  con- 
ference took  place;  questions  were  again  asked,  and  the 
answers  again   commented  on.     !'■  tighter 

topics  were  discussed.      My  spectacles  (concave  glfl 
were  tried  in  succession  by  three  or  four  old  men,  who 

lake  out  why  they  could  not!  see  tbren 
and  the  fact  no  doubt  was   another  item  of  suspicion 
against  me.    My  heard,  too,  was  the   Bubject  of  some 
admiration,  and  many  questions  were  asked  altout  personal 
peculiarities  which  it  is  not  the  custom  to  allude 
European  society.     At  length,  about  one  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  party  rose  to  depart,  and,  after  conversing 
time  at  the  gate,  all  went  away.     We  now  begged  the 
inter]  who  with  a  few  boys  and  men  remained  about 

us,  to  show  us  a  place  to  sleep  in,  at  which  he  seemed 
much  surprised,  saying  he  thought  we  were   very  well 
accommodated  where  we  were.     It  waa  qnite  chilly 
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about  nine  o'clock,  Che  1  le,  the  Rajah,  some  prif 

and  a  number  of  their  followers  arrived  and  took  their 
seats  around  us.  We  shook  hands,  and  for  some  rainute-s 
there  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  the  Rajah  asked  what  we 
wonted:  t<i  which  Mr.  Rosa  replied  by  endeavouring  to 
make  them  understand  who  we  were,  and  why  we  had 
come,  and  that  we  had  no  sinister  intentions  whatever ; 
mil  that  we  had  not  brought  a  letter  from  the  "Anuk 
Agong,"  merely  because  we  had  thought  it  quite  unne- 
cessary. A  long  conversation  in  the  Bali  language  then 
took  place,  and  questions  were  asked  about  my  guns,  and 
what  powdei  I  had,  and  whether  I  used  shot  or  boll 
also  what  the  birds  were  for,  and  how  I  preserved  them, 

and  what  was  done  with  them  in  England.  Each  of  my 
answers  and  en  u  followed!  by  a  low  and  serious 

couversation  winch  we  could  not  understand,  but  the  pur- 
port of  which  I  guess.  They  were  evidently  quLk: 
puzzled,  a  not  believe  a  word  we  had  told  them. 
They  then  inquired  if  we  were  really  English^  and  not 
Dutch  ;  and  although  we  strongly  asserted  our  nationality, 
they  did  not  seem  to  believe  us. 

i:  r  about  an  hour,  however,  they  brought  us  some 
8up[  the  same  as  the  breakfast,  but  without 

after  it  some  very  weak  coffee  and  pumpkins 
l"dod  with  BUgar.  Having  discussed  this,  a  second  con- 
ference took  place;  questions  were  again  asked,  and  the 
answers  again  commented  on.  Between  whiles  lighter 
topics  were  discussed  My  spectacles  (concave  glasses) 
*ere  tried  in  succession  by  three  or  four  old  men,  who 
cooki  not  make  out  why  they  could  not  see  through  them, 
and  the  fact  no  doubt  was  another  Item  of  BV 
against  n*  beard,   too,   was   the   subject  of  some 

■diairaticm.  and  many  question;  boot  personal 

giculiariri  ;i   it  is  not  the  custom  to  allude  to  in 

nropeai;  At  length,  about  one  in  the  mon 

iy  rose  to  depart,  and,  after  conversing  » 
taiie  at  the  gate^  all  went  away      We  now  begj 

bo  with  a  few  boys  and  men  remained  about 
as  a  place  to  sleep  in,  at  which  he  seemed 

aying  he  thoi  were    very    well 

"ceo.-  d  where  we  were      tt  was  quite  ''hilly,  ami 
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we  were  very  thinly  clad  and  had  brought  no  blankets,  but 
all  we  could  get  after  another  hour's  talk  was  mat 

and  pillow,  and  a  few  old  curtains  to  hang  round  I 
sides  of  tho  open  shed  and  protect  us  a  little  from  the 

-',    We  passed  the  rest  of  the  uiQomfoit- 

ably,  and  determined  to  return  in  the  morning  and  nut 
submit  any  longer  to  such  shabby  tr 

We  rose  at  daybreak,  but  it  was  near  an  hour  bt id 
the  interpreter  made  hia  appearance.     We  then  asked  to 
have  some  coffee  and  to  see  the  Pumbuckle,  as  we 
a  horse  for  Ali,  who  was  lame,  and  wished  to  bid  him 
adieu.      The   man    looked   puzzled   at 
demands  and  vanished  into  the  inner  court,  locking 
door  behind  him  and  1  -  again  to  our  meditations. 

An  hour  passed  aud  no  one  came,  so  1  ordered  r.he  horses 
to  Im;  saddled  and  the  pack-lwrse  to  be  Ion  pre- 

pared to  start   Just  then  the  interpreter  came  up  on  hi  i 
back,  and  looked  aghast  at  our  pre]  •  \Vh< . 

the  Pumbuckle  ?:'  we  asked.     "  Gone  to  the  Rajah 
he.    "  We  an  going,"  said  I.    "  Oh  n't,"  said  he ; 

"  wait  a  little ;  they  are  having  a  consultation,  a 
priests  are  coming  to  see  you,  and  a  chief  is  going  off  to 
Mataram  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  An 

tey,"    This  settled  the  matter.     More  talk,  more  de 
and  another  eight  or  ten  hours'  consultation  were  Dot  b 
endured j  so  we  started  at  once,  the  poor  interpreter  almost 
weeping  at  our  obstinacy  and  hurry,  and  a  ns — 

"  the  Pumbuckle  would  be  very  jab.  would 

be  very  sorry,  and  if  we  would  but  wait  all   would  be 
eight."     I  gave  Ali  m;.  ed  on  loot,  but  he 

rwords  mounted  behind  Mr  Ross's  groom,  and  we  gut 
hojxM  il,  though  rather  bot  and  tired. 

At  Mataram  we  called  at  the  house  of  Gusti  Gadioca, 
one  of  the  princes  of  Lornbock,  who  was  an  Mr. 

Carter 's,  and  whu  had  promised  to  show  me  the  guns  made 
by  native  workmen.     Two  gun-  v. 
til.-,  atlicr  Beven  feet  Jung,  and  of  a  proportionably  U 
bore.    The  barrels  were  twisted  and  we]  ough 

not  so  finely  worked  as  ours.    The  stock  was  well  made, 

the  end  of  the  barrel    Silver  and 
ornament,  was  Inlaid  over  most  of  the  surface,  but   the 
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locks   were   taken   from    £  muskets.      The    Gusti 

assured  mo,  however,  that  the  Rajah  had  a  man  who  m 
IocLb  and  also  rifled  barrels.  The  workshop  whore  these 
ie  and  the  tools  used  were  next  shown  us, 
and  were  very  remarkable.  An  open  shed  with  a  couple 
of  small  mud  forges  were  the  chief  objects  visible.  The 
belL  listed  of  two  bamboo  cylinders,  with  pistons 

worked  I  They  move  very  easily,  having  a  loose 

stuffing  of  feathers  thickly  set  round  the  piston    o  as  to  act 
as  a  valve,  and  produce  a  regular  blast     Roth  oylin 
con.;  i  the  same  nozzle,  one  piston  rising  while 

the  other  falls.    An  oblong  piece  of  iron  on  the  ground 
was  the  anvil,  and  a  small  vice  was  the  proji 

root  of  a'.  Mk  These,  with  ft  few  files  and  hammers, 

were  literally    the    only    tools    with    which   an  eld    man 
gons,  finishing  them  himself  from  the 
rough  iron  and  wood. 

I  was  anxious   to   know  how   they  bored   these   long 

and  are  said  to  Bhoot 
v  ;   and,  01  flflti,  received  the  enig- 

matical answer  :  "  We  vise  a  basket  full  of  stones."  Being 
iv  unable  to  imagine  what  he  could  mean,  I  asked  if 
I  could  see  how  they  did  it,  ami  one  of  the  dozen  little 
boys  around  us  was  sent  to  fetch  the  basket  !!<■  soon 
returned  with  this  most  extraordinary  boring-machine,  the 
lich  the  1 1  D  explain.  [fc 

was  simply  a  strong  bamboo  basket,  through  the  bottom  of 

about  tin  -ug,  kept 

ID  its  place  by  a  few  stick:-  tied  across  the  top  with  rattans. 
The  of  the  pole  has  an  iron  ring,  and  a  hole  in 

which  fonr-cornered  borers  of  hardened  iron  can  be  fitted. 
The  barrel  to  be  bored  is  buried  upright  in  the  ground,  the 
bom   i         rted  into  it,  the  top  m  •:.  or  veri 

'iaft  is  held  by  a  cross-piece  of  bamboo  with  a  hole  in  it, 
id  the  basket  is  tilled  with  stones  to  get 
weight.     Two  boya  nun  the  bamboo  round.     The  barrels 
are  made  in   pieces  of  about  eighteen  inches  long,  which 
are  6  and  then  welded  together  upon  a 

•M  iron  rod.    The  whole  barrel  ia  then  worked  with 
borers  of  gradually  increasing  size,  and  in  three  days  the 
is  The  whole  matter  was  explained  in 
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Bach  a  straightforward  manner  that  I  havo  no  doubt  the 
process  described  to  me  was  that  actually  1190(1  ;  although, 
when  examining  one  of  the  handsome,  well-finished,  and 
serviceable  guns,  rt  was  very  hard  to  realize  the  fact,  that 
they  had  been  made  from  first  to  last,  with 
sufficient  for  an  English  M  ■  r  horse-sh 
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The    day   after  we   returned   from    our  excursion,  the> 

Rajah    came    to   Ampanam   to   a    feast   given    by   Gusti 

■o.i .  who  resides  there;  and  somi  after  bis  arrival  w©- 

went  to  have   an  audience.     We  found  him    in  a  large* 

courtyard  sitting  on  a  mat  under  a  shady  I  re 
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followers,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred,  squar- 
■round  in  a  large  circle  round  him.      He  iron 
arong  or  Malay  petticoat  and  a  green  jacket.     BEe 
i  niiiM  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  of  a  plei 
ifiu:  with  some  appearance  of  intellect  combined 

i.-cision.     We  bowel,  and   took  our  seats  on  the 
:    some  chiefs  we  were  acquainted   with,  fur 
while  tlm  Rajah  sits  no  one  can  Bta&d  wait  higher.     Re 
inquired  who  I  was.  and  what  [  thus  doing  in  Lom- 
.  and  then  requested   to  see  some  of  my  birds.     I 
ant  for  one  of  my  boxes  of  bird-skins  and 
of  insects,  which  he  examined  carefully,  and  se. 

bey  could  be  so  well  preserved.     "We 
'hen  had   a  little   conversation    about    Europe   and   tin- 
war,    in    which    all    natives    take,    an    interest. 
Bavins  heurd  much   of  a   country-seat  of    the   Raj 

d  Gunong  Sari,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  per- 
mission in  visit  it  and  shoot  a  few  buds  v.hieh  he 
immediately  granted.     1  then  thanked  him,  and  we  took 

OUT    )r 

is  son  came  to  visit  Mr.  Carter  occom- 
boul  a  hundred  followers,  who  all  sat  on  the 
came  into  the  open  shed  where  Mai 
skinning  birds.     After  some  time  he  went  into  the 
hour  bed  arranged  to  sleep  a  little,  then  drank 

sorm  fii   an  hour  or  two  had  dinner  brought 

hi'u  from  the  Gusti's  house,  which  he  ate  with  eight  of 
tbe    principal  priests    and    ptincea     lie  pronounced  a 
over  tin'  rice  and  con  tout,  after 

which  the  rest  fell  to.    They  rolled  ap  balls  of  rice  to 
Lipped  them  in  the  gravy  and  swallov 
lly,  with  little  pieces  of  meat  and  fowl  cooked  in  n 
A  boy  fanned  the  young  Rajah  while 
i  a  youth  of  about  fifteen,  and  had  all 

All  wore  the  kris,  or  Malay  crook i 
on  the  beauty  and  value  of  which  tl: 

A  companion   of  the  Bajab's   had  one   with  a 

p>l«3en  handle,  in  which  were  .->■•"  twenty-eighl  diamonds 

jewels.     He  said  it  had  cost  him  TOO?. 

nental   wood  and  ivory,   often 

:e  with  gold.     The  blades  are  beautifully 
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veined  with  white  metal  worked  into  the  iron,  end  they 
are  kept  very  carefully.     Every  man  without  except 
carries  a  kr  behind   into  the  large  v. 

which  nil  wear,  and  it  is  generally  the  most  valnalil.i 
piece  of  property  he  pom 

A  few  days  afterwards  our  lun^-talked-of  excursion  to 
Gfanong  San  took  place     Our  partj  teased  h; 

captain  mid  supercargo  of  a  Hamburg  ship  loading  with 
riee  for  China.    We  ■lkmeous 

lot  of  Lombock  ponies,  which  we  had  some  difliculty  in 
supplying  with  the  necessary  sndrlU  >f  u.« 

up  our  girths,  bridles,  or  stirrup-h-.it  h«-i 
best  we  could.      We  passed  through  Mataraui.  where  W8 
were  joined  by  our  friend  Gusti  Gadioca,  mounted  on  a 
handsome  black  horse,  and  riding  as  all  thi  9  do, 

without  saddle  or  stirrups,  using  only  a  handsome  sa> 
cloth  and   very   ornamental    bridle.      About    three    miles 
further,,  alniig  pleasant  byway3,  brought  us 
We  entered   through  a  rather  handsome   brick  gateway 
Supported  by  hideous  Hindoo  deities  in  stone.     "W 
an  enclosure  with  two  square  fish-ponds  and  some  line  trees  ; 
then  another  gateway  through  which  wc  entered   into  a 
park.     On  the  right  was  a  brick  house,  built,  gon 
the  lliudtio  style,  and  placed  on  a  high  terrace  or  ] 
on  the  left  a  large  fish-pond,  supplied  by  a  little  rivulet 
which  entered  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  gigantir 
weB  executed  in  brick  and  stone.     The  edges  of  the  ] 
:   and  in  the  centre  rose  a  fantastic  ami  p 
ne  pavilion  ornamented  with  grotesque  statues.     The 
pond  I  stocked  -with  fine  fish,  which  come  •: 

morning  to  be  fed  at  the  sound  of  a  wooden  gong  which 
is  hung  near  for  the  purpose.  On  sinking  it.  a  number  of 
lish  immediately  came  out  of  the  masses  of  weed  with 
which  the  pond  abounds,  and  followi  ag  the  ma 

expecting  food.    At  the  same  time  some  deei  nt  of 

an  adjacent  wood,  which,  from  being  seldom 

.  are  almost  tame.  The  jungle  and  woods 
which  surrounded  the  park  appearing  to  abound  in  birds, 
I  went  to  shoot  a  few,  and  was  n  warded  bj  getting  several 
specimens  of  the  fine  new  kingfisher.  Halcyon  fulgidu3, 
and  the  curious  and  handsome  ground  thrush,  Zouthera 
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aatfromeda.  The  former  belies  its  Dame  by  not  frequenting 
water  or  feeding  on  fish.  It  lives  constantly  in  low  damp 
thickets  :  oond  insects,  centipedes,  and  small 

moOnscaL  Altogether  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  visit 
to  thi«  place,  and  it  pave  me  a  pinion  than  I  had 

before  entertained  of  the  taste  of  these  people,  although 

of  the  buildings  and  of  tlie  sculpture  is 
much  ml  of  the  magnificent  ruins  in  3 

I  must  now  say  a  few  !:e  character,  manners, 

tad  customs  of  these  interesting  people. 

The  aborigines  of  Lombock  are  termed  Sassaks.  They 
are  a  Malav  race  hardly  differing  in  appearance  from  the 
people  of  Malacca  or  Borneo.  They  are  Mahometans  and 
form  the  bulk  of  the  n.     The  ruling  classes,  on 

the  other  hand,  are  natives  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Bali 
and  are  of  the  Brahiuiuieal  religion.  The  government  is 
an  absolute  monarchy,  but  it  seems  to  be  conducted  with 
more  wisdom  and  moderation  than  is  usual  in  Malay 
countries.     The  father  of  the  pi  jab  conquered 

eland,  and  the  people  seem  now  quite  reconciled  to  their 
new  rulers,  who  do  not  ith  their  religion,  and 

probably  do  not  tax  (1  sr  then  did  the  nal 

chiefs  they  have  supplanted.  The  laws  now  in  force,  in 
Lombock  arc-  verj  punished  by  death. 

Mr  C«r*er  informed  me  that  a  man  once  stole  a  metal 
eoflee-pot  from  his  .  the  pot  restored, 

and  the  man  brought  to  r  to  punish  as  he  thou 

ft.  AH  the  natives  recommended  Mr.  Carter  to  have  him 
"krissed*  on  the  spot ;  "  for  if  you  don't,"  said  they,  "ha 
10b  you  again."  Mr.  Carter,  however,  let  him  otf. 
with  a  warning,  that  if  he  ever  came  inside  his  premises 
again  he  would  certainly  be  shot.  A  few  months  &< 
wards  the  same  man  stole  a  horse  from  Mr.  '  The 

was  recovered.,  but  the  thief  was  not  caught.     It  is 
established  rule,  that  any  one  found  in  a  house  after 
owner's  knowledge,  may  be  stabbed, 

his  body  thrown  out  into  the  street  or  upon  the  beach, 

and  no  questions  will  be  asked. 
The  men  are  exceedingly  jealous  and  very  strict  with 

their  wives.     A  married  woman  may  nut  accept  a  cigar  Of 

a  airih  leaf  from  a  at  ranger  under  pain  of  death.     I  was 
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informed  that  some  years  ago  one  of  the  English  traders 
had  a  Balinese  woman  of  good  family  living  with  him — the 
connexion  being  considered  quite  hon  i>y  the  nat. 

During  some  festival  tine  girl  offended  against  the  law  by 
a  llower  or  some  such  trifle  from  another  man. 
Tida  was  ivpi  iti:d  to  the  Rajah  (to  Borne  of  whoee  wives 

: :  i rl  was  related),  and  he  immediate  ly  .sent  to  lite  Eng- 
lishman's house  ordering  him  to  give  the  woman  up  ai 
liiusf.  be  "  krissed."  In  vain  lie  begged  and  \ 'rayed,  and 
offered  to  pay  any  fine  the  Rajah  mighl  impose,  and  finally 
refused  to  give  her  up  unless  he  was  forced  to  do  so.  This 
the  Itajah  did  not  wish  to  resort  to,  as  he  no  doubt  thought 
he  was  acting  as  much  for  the  Englishman's  honour  as 

bis  own;  so  he  appeared  to  let  the  matter  drop. 
JJut  some  time  afterwards  he  sent  one  of  his  followers 
to  the  house,  who  beckoned  the  girl  to  the  door,  and 
then  saying,  "The  Rajah  sends  you  tabbed  h 

the  heart  More  serious  infidelity  is  punished  still  more 
cruelly,  the  woman  and  her  paramour  being  tied  hack 
to  back  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  where  some  large  croco- 
diles are  always  ou  the  watch  to  devour  the  bodies.  One 
such  execution  took  place  while  T  was  at  Ampanam,  but  I 
took  a  long  walk  into  the  country  to  be  out  of  the  way 
it  was  all  over,  thus  missing  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
horrible  narrative  to  enliven  my  somewhat  tedious  Bto 

One  morning,  as  we  were  sitting  at  break fast,  Mr. 
Carter's  servant  informed  us  that  there  was  an  "An 
in  the  village — in  other  words,  that  a  man  was  "  running  a 
is  were  immediately  given  to  shut  and  fasten 
the  gates  of  our  enclosure;  but  hearing  nothing  fot  some 
time,  we  went  out,  and  found  there  had  been  a  false  alarm, 
owing  to  a  slave  having  run  away,  declaring  he  would 
"amok."  In  cause  his  master  wanted  to  sell  him.  A  short 
time  before,  a  man  had  been  killed  at  a  gaming-table 
because,  having  lost  half-a-dollar  more  than  he  possessed, 
lie  was  going  to  "  amok."     Another  had  killed  or  wounded 

oteen  people  before  he  could  be  destroyed.  In  their  wars 

ole  regiment  of  these  people  will  sometimes  agree  to 
"amok,"  Bnd  then  rnsh  on  with  such  energetic  desperation 
as  to  be  very  formidable  to  men  not  so  excited  a-  them- 
selves.    Among  the  ancients  these  would  have  been  looked 
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upon  as  heroes  or  demigods  who  sacrificed  themselvr 
their  country.    Here  it  is  simply  said, — they  made  "amok." 
Macassar  is  the  moat  celebrated  place  in  the  East  for 
tuning  a  muck."    There  are  said  to  be  one  or  two  a 
mouth  on  the  average,  and  live,  tun,  or  twenty  persona  are 
dimes  killed  or  wounded  at  one  of  them.     It  is  the 
national  and  therefore  the  honourable  mode  of  coramii 
suicide  among  the  natives  of  Celebes,  and  is  the  fashion- 
able way  of  escaping  from  their  difficulties.     A  Roman 
l't-11  upon  his  sword,  a  Japanese  rips  up  his  stomach,  and 
an  Englishman  blows  out  his  brains  with  a  pistol.    The 
Bugis   mode   has   many  advantages    to    one  suicidieally 
lined.     A  man  thinks  himself  wronged  by  society — he 
is  in  debt  and  cauuot  pay — he  is  taken  for  a  slave  or  has 
gambled  away  his  wife  or  child  into  slavery — he  set 
way  of  recovering  what  ho  lias  lost,  and  becomes  desperate, 
will  not  put  up  with  such  cruel  wrongs,  but  will  be 
revenged  on  mankind  and  die  bike  a  hero.     He  grasps  his 
landle,  and  the  next  moment  draws  out  the  weapon 
Blabfl  a  man  to  the  heart     He  runs  on,  with  bloody 
kris  in  his  hand,  stabbing  at  every  one  he  meets.  "Amok ! 
Amok  1 "    then    resounds    through    the.    streets.     S] 

B8,  knives  and  guns  are  brought  out  against  him.     He 
i  .illy  forward,  kills  all  he  can — men,  women,  and 
children — and  dies  overwhelmed  by  numbers  amid  all 

.1    of   a   battle.     And  what  that   i  tent    is 

who  have  been  in  one  best  know,  but  all  who  have 

given  way  to  violent  passions,  or  even  indulged  in 

ant  and  exciting  exercises,  may  form  a  very  good  idea. 

It  is  a  delirious  intoxication,  a  temporary  madness  that 

absorbs  ever;  and  every  energy.     And  can  we 

wonder   at   the   kris-bearing,   untaught,   brooding  Malay 

preferring  such  a  death,  looked  upon  as  almust  honourable, 

old-blooded   details  of    suicide,  if  he  wish- 

escape    from    overwhelming    troubles,   or    the    merciless 

■•dies  of  the  hangman  and   the   disgrace  of  a  public 

.:  win  m  he  bas  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 

and  too  hastily  revenged  himself  upon  his  enemy  ?     In 

either  case  he  chooses  rather  to  "  amok." 

The  great  staples  of  the  trade  of  Lombock  as  well  as 
of  Bali  are  rice  and  coffee;  the  former  grown  on  the  pi 
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%fc»  tatter  on  the  hills.     The  lice  it  gely 

v  \Mh*r  ''  the  Archipelago,  to  Singapore,  end  even 

•»  China,  and   flww   are   generally  one   or 

in  the  port      It   is  brought   into  Ampanain  on 
■  ,s.  and  almost  every  d  ing  of  these  would 

,   Mr.  Carter's  yard.    The  only  money  the  ns 
for  their  rice  is  Chinese  copper  ..-five 

huudivd  of    which  go   to  a  dollar.     El 

.•  sacks  of  this  money  had  to  be  counted   out 

urns  for  payment.      From    Bali  quantities  of 

iid  ox-tongues  are  exported,  and  i 

a  good  many  ducks  and  pouies.    The  ducks  are  a  peculiar 

video   have  very  long  flat  bodies,  and  walk   erect 

st  like  penguins.    They  are  generally  of  a  pale  reddish 

ash  colour,  and  are  kept  in  large  flocks.    Th  verj 

cheap  and  are  largely  consumed  by  the  crew 

by   whom   they   are  called   Baly-soldiers,  but 
generally  known  elsewhere  as  penguin-du' 

buguese  bird-stuffer  Fernandez  now  insisted 
his  agreement  and  returning  to  Singapore  ;  ] 
from  home-sickness,  bur.  morn  1  believe  from  the  idea 
Ilia  lift  was  not  worth  many  months'  purchase  among  such 

thirsty  and  uncivilized  peoples.    It  was  a  consh 
able   loss  to  me,  as  I  had  paid  him  full  three  times 
I  wages  for  three  months  in  advance,  hall 
pied  in  the  voyage  and  the  rest  in  a  place  where  I  c 
done  without  him,  owing  to  there:  being  so  few  ins 
I  could  devote  my  own  time  to  shooting  and  skim 
A   lew  days  after  Fernandez  had   left,  a  small 

■  ■in  bound  for  Macassar,  to  which  place  I  pas- 

sage.    As  a   titling   c  on    to   my   sketch   of  th« 

interesting  islands,  I   will  narrate  an  anecdote    . 

nl  of  the  present  Rajah;  and  which,  whether  altogetl 
true  or  not,  well  illustrates  native  character,  and  will  serve 
as  a  means  of  introducing  some  details  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country  to  which  i  have  not  yet  alluded. 
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LOMBOCK:     HOW  THE  KAJAH  TOOK  THE   CENSUS. 

'PHE  Rajah  of  Lorabock  was  a  very  wi.se  man,  and  lie 

"^    showed  his  wisdom  greatly  in  the  way  he  took  the 

census.  For  my  readers  must  know  that  the  chief  rerauiei 

be  Rajah  were  derived  from  a  head-tax  of  rice,  a  smnll 

vure  being  paid  finnually  by  every  man,  woman,  and 

Id  in  the  island.     There  was  no  donbt  that  every 

paid  ■:.  for  it  was  a  very  light  one,  and  the  land 

fertile  and  the  p  rail  off;  but  it  had  to  p«uss 

ngh   many  hands  before  it  reached  the  Government 

storehouses.      When  the  harvest  was   over  the  villagers 

broi;  e  to  theKapal  ■.•:.  ffl   bead  "I  the 

:   and  no  doubt  lie  sometimes  had  compassion  on 

lick  and  passed  over  their  short  measure,  and 

ttea  was  obliged  to  grant  a  favour  to  those  who 

had  complaints  against  him ;  and  then  he  must  keep  up 

■wii  digni  taving  hie  granaries  bettet  filled   than 

his    neigl  .ind  so   the   rice   that   he   took   to   the 

I  hat  was  over  his  district  was  generally  a 

good  deal  less  than  it  should  have  beea     And  all  the 

»a"   had  of  course  to  take  care  of  thai 
for  I  in  debt  and  it  was  so  easy  to  tafc 

and  tb<  -■  l  be 

i:y  for  the   Rajah.     And  I  istis  "  or  peineee 

who  received  the  rice  from  the  Waidonos  helped  ti 
selves  likewise,  and  so  when  the  harvest  was  all  over  and 
the  rice  tribute  was  all  brought  in,  the  q  is  found 

to  be  less  each  yeai  than  tin1,  oni  Sifikse 

district,  and  fevers  in  another,  and  failure  of  the  crops  in 
:rd,  were  of  course  alleged  as  the  cause  of  this  falling 
i  the  Rajah  went  to  hunt  at  the  foot  ol 

•  went  lo  visit  :i  "Gnati "  on  tin'  other 

he  always  saw  the  villages  full  of  people, 
all  looking  well-fed  aud  happy.  And  he  noticed  that  the 
kri&acs  of  liia  chiefs  and  officers  were  getting  handsomer 
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Mr :  and  the  handles  that  were  of  ye 

for  ivory,  and  those  of  ivory  were  chn 
I  diamonds  nnd  emeralds  B]  on  many 

,.|  them;  and  he  know  very  well  which  waj  bole- 

Bat  as  he  could  not  prove  it  he  kept  silence, 
resolved  in  his  own  heart  some  day  to  have  a  eei 
i;t  know  the  number  of  his  p<- 
08  'heated  out  of  more  rice  than  was  | 
IBMonible. 

Bat  t  he  difficulty  was  how  to  ma    Ho 

himself  into  every  vil 
■  all  the  people;  and  if  he  ordered  it  to  be  done 
by  the  regular  officers  they   would   quickly   under. 
WMiBJ   ii  was  tor,  ami  the  census  would  be  sure  to  agree 

It  was 
evident  therefore  (hat  to  answer  his  purpose  no  one    l 

'■]   tvhythe  census  was  taken ;  and  to  i 
this,  no  one  must  know  that  there  was  any  census  token 
at  alL     Thi9  was  a  very  haul  problem;  and  the  1! 
thought  and  thought,  as  hard  as  a  Ma  B  be 

expected  to  think,  but  could  not  solve  it ;  and  so 

unhappy,  and  did  nothing  but  smoke  and  chew  betel 
with  his  favourite  wife,  and  eat  scarcely  anything;  and 
even  when  he  went  to  the  cock-fight  did  not  seem  to 
whether  his  best  birds  won   or   losl       Fot   several    i 
he   remained  in  this  a  and   all  the  court    w 

afraid  some  evil  eye  had   bewitched  tin  and  au 

unfortunate  Irish  captain  who  had  come  in  for  a  cargi 
rice  and  who  squinted  dreadfully,  was  « 
Icrissed)  be  first  brought  to  the  royal  presence  was 

graciouslv  I  to  go  on  board  and  remain  i  here  while 

his  ship  stayed  in  the  port 

One  morning  however,  after  about  a  week's  continuance 
of  this  una  iv<  mutable  melancholy,  a  welcome  chai. 
place,   foi  the  Rajah  sent  together  all  the  cfc 

and  priests  and  pri  >.  his 

ud  when  they  were  all  assembled  in  anxious 
expectation,  he  thus  add 

-  my  heart  has  been  vers  .1  I 

knew  . ,  bat  now  the  trouble  is  cleared  u 

L  have  had  a  dream.    Lust  night  the  spirit  of  the  '  Gunong 
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Agong' — the  great  fire  mountain — appeared  to  mo,  and 
told  me  that  T  must,  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
All  of  you  may  come  with  me  to  near  the  top,  but  then 
1  inn  alone,  and  the  great  spirit  will  again  appear 

to  me  ami  will  tell  mo  what  is  of  great  importance  bo 

people  of  the  island.  Now  go 
all  of  you  and  make  this  known  through  the  island,  and 
let  every  village  furnish  men  to  make  clear  a  road  for  us 
to  po  through  the  forest  and  up  the  great  mountain." 

the  news  was  spread  over  the  whole  island  that  the 

Rajah  must  go  to  meet  the  great  spirit  on  the  top  of  the 

ountain ;  and  every  village  sent  forth  its  men,  and  they 

cleared  away  the  jungle  and  made  bridges  over  the  mountain 

una  and  Bmoothed  the  rough  places  for  the  Rajah's 

passage.     And  when  they  came  to  the  steep  and  craggy 

rocks  of  the  mountain,  they  sought  out  tin    be  I    paths, 

sometimes  along  the  bed  of  a  borreatj  sometimes  along 

namr  of  the  black  rocks  ;  in  one  place  putting  down 

a  tall  tree  so  as  to  bridge  across  a  chasm,  in  another  con- 

rur  lers  to  mount  the  ace  of  a  precipice. 

The  chiefs  who  superintended  the  wink   axed  upon  the 

a  day's  journey  beforehand  according  to  the 

and  chosi  pleasant  places  by  the  banks 

clear  streams  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  shady  trees, 

ii' they  built  sheds  and  huts  of  bamboo  well  thatched 

with  the  leaves  of  palm-trees,  in  which  the  Kajah  and  his 

attendants  might'eat  and  alee]  close  of  each  day. 

And  wheu  all  was  ready,  the  princes  and  priests  ; 

n  came  again  to  the  Rajah,  to  tell  him  what  had 

been  id  to  ask   him  when   he  would,  go  up  the 

And  he  fixed  a  day,  and  ordered  every  man 

ink  and  authority  to  accompany  him,  to  do  honour 

pjritwho  had  bid  him  undertake  the  journey, 

and  to  show  how  willingly  they  obeyed  his  commands. 

And  then   there  was  much  preparation   throughout  the 

:  island.     The  Lest  cattle  were  killed  and  the  meat 

bundance  of  red    pepp 
ami  sweet  potatoes  were  gathered;  and  the  tall  pinang- 

spicj  betel  nut,  the  sinh-leaf 
as  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  every  man  filled  his  tobacco 
neb  an  "ox  to  the  brim,  so  that  he  might  not  want 

n2 
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any  of  the  materials  for  lIh-u  ing  the  refreshing  bet 

the  journey.     Ami  t.li< 

u  iiay  in  advauee.     And  on  tin 

1  mi  Kill  <.\uue  to 

and 

i  the  bearers  of  their  and 

their  mats,  and  tin  And  they  en- 

u'N  i-  tl  B  I  dl  Waringu  hat  border  al 

ram,  ami  with  blazing  fires  frighted  away 
the  ghouls  and  evil  spirits  that  nightly  haunt  the  gloomy 
ivenxi 

1  i  ili    momiBg  a  great  procession  med  to  con- 

h'ajah  to  the  mountain.     And  the  royal  pril 
relatione  of  tl  b  mounted  their  black 

Is  Bwept  the  ground  :   they  used   no   saddl' 
stirrups,  but  Q  a  cloth  colours;   the  bits 

were  id  the  bridles  of  Loured  a 

iple  were  on  small  strong  horses  of 
various  <•■  1  tited  to  a  mountain  journey;  an 

1    the   fiajah)   were  bare-legged  to  above  the  Y 
uoaring  0  gay  coloured  cotton  waist-cloth,   a 

or  cotton  jacket^  and  a  large  handkerchief  tastefully  fol 
round  the  ne  was  attended  by  one  or  two 

rih  and  betel  boxes,  who  were  also 
on  ponies  ;  and  great  numbers  more  had  gone  on 
ia  advance  01  to  bring  up  the  rear.    The  men  in 

juth  ••  nm n hered  by  hundreds  and  tl  -vers 

and  all  the  island  wondered  what  great  thing 
'  iL 
the  brst  two  days  they  wont  along  good  roads  and 
^uMigh  n  igee  whii 

I  a'.l  the 
ta»«oie,  when  the  Rajah   tame,  squatted  down  upon 
peel,  and  every  man  riding  got  off  1 
gQUtu  1  also,  and  many  joined  the  proce.v 

•.  illnge.     At  the  place  when 

had  placed  :-.!,■  of  the 

front  of  the  h.-uses.    These  wet  '-rosswiso 

v  and  in  the  1  toned  little  clay  lamps, 

tuck  the  green  leaves 

h  the   evening  dew.  gleamed 
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ilv  with  the  many  twinkling  lights.    And  few  wont 

night  till  the  morning  hour.;,  for  every  bouse 

held  a  knot  of  eager  talkers,  end  betel-nut  was 

consumed,  and  endless  were  the  coiiji-ctiuvs  what  would 

come  of  it. 

I   the  second  clay  they  left  the  last  village  behind 
them  and    entered    the  wild  country  that  surrounds  the 
it   mountain,  and  rested   in  the  huts  that   had   been 
prepared  for  them  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  of  oold  and 
12  water.     And  the  Rajah's  hunters,  armed  with 
■  and  heavy  guns,  went  m  search  of  deer  and  wild 
la   in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  brought  home  the 
meat  of  both  in  the  early  morning,  and  sent   it  on  in 
ranee  to  prepare  the  mid-day  meal.     On  the  third  day 
they  advanced  as  far  as  horses  could  go,  and  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  high  rocks,  among  winch  narrow  pathways  only 
OOttid  be  found  to  reach  the  mountain-top.    And  on  the 
fourth  morning  when  the  llajab  set  out.  he  was  accom- 
panied  only  by  a  Bmall  party  of  priests  and  princes  with 
their  immedi  lants;  and  they  toiled  wearily  up  the 

ed  way,  and  sometimes  were  carried  by  their  servants. 
ed  up  above  the  great  trees,  and  then  am 
the  thorny  bushes,  and  above  them  again  on  to  the  black 
and  I  highest  part  of  the  mountain. 

And  wl  near  the  summit  the  Rajah  ordered 

i  all  to  halt,  while  he  alone  went  to  meet 
spirit  on  the  very  peak  of  the  mountain.     So  he  went  on 
with  two  boys  only  who  carried  his  sirih  and  1 
soon  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  among  great  rocks, 
on  the  edge  of  the  ,.  If  whenoi  orth  con- 

oke  and  vapour.      And  the  Raja  1   for 

siiih.  and  told  the  boys  to  sit  down  under  a  rock  and  1' -ok 
i  the  moi  ind  not  to  move  till  ha  returned  to 

them.     A  ad  the  sun  ws 

and  pleasant,  and   the  rock  sheltered  them  from   the 

I, the  buy-  fell  asleep  And  the  Rajah  went  a  little 
way  on  under  another  rock ;  and  he  was  tiled,  and  the  sun 
was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  he  too  fell  asleep 

who  were  waiting  ft)T  the  Rajah  thought  him 
a  lung  time  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  thought  the 

perhaps  want 
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to  keep  him  on  the.  mountain  always,  or  p 

Us  way  in  coming  down  again.    And  thej 
debating  whether  the]  should  go  una  search  for  him, 
they  saw  him  coming  down  with  the  two 
when  he  mot  them  he  looked  very  grave,  hut  said  nothj 
and  then  all  descended  tos  and  the  profession  re- 

i.iinii'il  as  ii  had  come;  and  the  Rajah  went  to  boa  pdlace 
and  the  ohieffl  to  their  villages,  and  the  people  to  their 
houses,  to  tell  their  wives  and  children  all  that  had 
happened,  and  to  wonder  yet  again  what  would  oome  of  it. 
And  three  days  afterwards  the  Rajah  summoned  the 
priests  and  the  grinces  and  the  chief  men  ol  Matanu 
hear  what  the  great  spirit  had  bold  him  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.     And  when  they  were  all  n  id  the 

hotel  and  airih  had  been  handed  round,  he  told  them  what 
had  happened.     On  the  top  of  the  mountain  he  had  fallen 

»into  a  trance,  and  the  great  spirit  bad  appe  him 

with  a  face  like  burnished  gold,  and  had  said — "O  Rajah  ! 
much  plague  and  sickness  and  fevers  are  coming  upon  all 
the  earth,  upon  men  and  upon  horses  and  up'  ;  hut 

as  you  and  your  people  have  obeyed  me  and  have  come  up 
to  my  great  mountain,  I  will  teach  you  how  you  and  all 
the  people  of  hornbook  may  escape  this  plague."  And  all 
waited  anxiously)  to  hear  how  they  were  to  be  saved  from 
so  fearful  a  calamity.  And  after  a  short  silence  the  B 
spoke  again  and  told  them, — that  the  great  spirit  had  com- 
manded that  twelve  sacred  krisses  should  be  made,  and 
that  to  make  them  every  village  and  every  district  must 
send  a  bundle  of  needles — a  needle  for  every  the 

village.  And  when  any  grievous  disease  appeared  in  any 
village,  one  of-  the  sacred  krisses  should  be  sent  there ; 
and  if  eveiy  house  in  that  village  had  sent  the  right 
number  of  needles,  the  disease  would  immediately  cease; 
but  if  the  number  of  needles  sent  had  not  been  exact* 
the  kris  would  have  no  virtue. 

So  the  princes  and  chiefe   sent  to  all  their  villages  and 
imunicated  the  wonderful  news;  and  all  made  hasto 
to  collect  the  needles  with  the  greatest  accui 

d  that  if  but  one  were  wanting  the  whole    village 

So  one  by  one  the  head  men  ol  the  villages 

brought  in  their  bundles  of  needles  ;  those  wdio  were  near 
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inun  came  first,  and  those  irfao  were  far  oil  earne  last  j 

•ivcd  tham  with  liis  own  hand;,  and  put 
them  lly  in  an  inuer  chamber,  in  a  camplzoo 

wood  chest  whose  hinges  aud  clasps  were  of  silver ;  and 
very  bundle  was   masked    the  name  of   the  villuge 
and  t  oui  whence   it  came,  SO   that  it.  mi 

be  known  that  nil    had  heard  and  obeyed  the-  commauda 
of  the  great  spirit. 
And  when  it  was  quite  certain  that  every  village  had 
t  in  its  bundle,  the   Bajah   divided  the  needles  into 
elve  equal  parts,  and  ordered  the  best  steel-worker  in 
taram   to    bring   his    foist!   and    Ida   bellows  and   his 
hammers  to  the  palace,  and  to  make  the  twelve  b  I  i 
under  the  Rajah's  eye,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  men  who 
chose  to  see  it.     And  when  they  were  finished,  they  , 
wrapped  up   in   new  silk   and  put  away  carefully  until 
wanted. 

Now   the  journey   tn    the   mminlain  was  in   the   time  of 

wind  when  do  rain  talk?  in  ILombook.    And  soon 
were  made  it  was  the  time  of  the 
harvest,  and  the  chiefs  of  districts  and  of  villages  brought 
in  their  tax   to  the  Rajah    according    in  the   uui 

heir  villages.    And  to  those  that  wanted  hut, 
little  of  the  full  amount^  the  Bajah  said  nothu 

:    those  came  who  brought  onlj  half  or  a  fourth  part 

was  strictly  due,  he  said  to  them  mildly,  "The 
needles  which  you  sent  from  your  village  were  many  more 
than  came  from  such-a-one's  village,  yet  your  tribute  is 
lees  I  k  and  aee  who  it  in  that  baa  not 

paid   I  Aud  the  next  year  the  produce  of  the  tax- 

increased  greatly,   for  they  feared    tint  the  Bajah  might 
justly  kill  thi  a  Becond  tune,  kept  hack  the  right 

tribute.    And  so  the  Elijah  became  very  rich,  aud  ii 

i  bja 
ad    bought   line  black    horses    from    tin 
skinned   Hollanders,  and    nun!  bs   whan   his 

children  irn  or  were  marriedj   and  none  of  the 

among  the  Malays  were  so  great  or  so 
powerful  as  the  Bajah  of  Lombock. 
And 

l  in  a  village  one  ol  them  was 
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sent  for;  and  sometime?  the  sickness  went  away  and  then 
^tcred  kria  wus  token  back  again  with  great   honour, 
mod  the  head  men  of  the  village  came  to  t. 
.if  ite  ininv-'ulous  power,  and  to  thank  him.     And  804 

less  would  not  go  away,  and  then  everybody 
was  convinced  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the 
number  of  needles  sent  from  that  village,  ami  therefore 
the  sacred  kris  had  no  effect,  ami  had  to  be  tal. 
main  by  tho  head  men  with  heavy  hearts,  but  still  with 
all  honour, — for  was  not  the  fault  their  own  ? 
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(ooirrA.se,  1867—1859.     dbiai,  1881.) 

THE  island  of  Timor  is  about  three  hundred  miles  Jong 
and  sixty  wide,  and  seems  to  form  tho  termin 
he  great  range  of  volcanic  islands  which  begins  with 
Sumatra  more  than  two  thousand  miles  to  the  west.     It 
rs  howev-  emarkably  from  all  the  other  islands 

he  chain  in  not  possessing  any  active  volcanoes,  wit 
mi)  of  Timor  Peak  near  the  centre  of  the 
1,   which   was    formerly  active,  but  was   blown   up 
ing  an  eruption  in  1038  and  has  since  been  quie^ 
In  no  other  part  of  Timor  do  tin  tr  to  be  any  recent 

us  rocks,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  voir 
ind.      Indeed  its  position  is  jusl  outside  of  the  greal 
belt,  which  extends  from  Florea  through  Ombaj 
and  Wetter  to  Ban  da. 

I  first  visited  Timor  in  1857,  staying  a  day  at  Conpang, 

the  chief  Dutch  town  at  the  west  end  of  the  islai 

«gnin  in  May  1859,  when  I  stayed  a  fortnight  in  the  same 

ibourhood.      In   the   spring   of   1861    I   spent    four 

i,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possession* 

ju  the  eastern  pari  of  the  island. 
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The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Coupang  appears  to  have 
been  elevated  at  a  recent  epoch,  consisting  -of  a  nigged 
ski  lace  of  coral  rock,  which  rises  in  a  vertical  wall  betv 
beach  and  the  town,  whose  low  white  red-tiled  houses 
■  it  an  appearance  very  similar  to  other  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  the  East  The  vegetation  is  everywhere  scanty 
and  scrubby.  Plants  of  the  families  Apocynace®  and 
Eophorbiaoeffl  abound;  but  there  is  nothing  that  can  by 
called  a  forest,  and  the  whole  country  has  a  parched  and 
desolate  appearance,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  lofty 
forest  trees  and  perennial  verdme  of  the  Moluccas  or  of 
Singapore?.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  vegetation 
was  the  abundance  of  fine  fan-leaved  palms  (Ben 
fiabeltifonnis),  from  the  leaves  of  which  are  constructed 
the  strong  and  durable  water-buckets  iu  gemjftl  use,  aud 
which  are  much  superior  to  those  formed  from  any  other 
species  of  palm.  From  the  same  tree,  palm-wine  aud  BOgttt 
are  made,  and  the  common  thatch  for  houses  formed  of  the 
leaves  lasts  six  or  seven  years  without  removal.  CUose 
to  the  town  I  noticed  the  foundation  of  a  ruined  house 
below    hi  r    murk,   indicating    recent   sol 

rtbquakes  are  not  severe   here,  and  are  so  infrequent 
and  harmless  that  the  chief  houses  are  built  of  stone. 

The  inhabitants  of  Coupang  consist  of  Malays,  Chinese, 
and  Dutch,  besides  the  natives ;  so  that  there  are  many 
age  aud  complicated  mixtures  among  the  population, 
re  is  one  resident  English  merchant,  aud  whalers  as 
well  as  Australian  ships  often  come  here  for  stores  and 
native  Timorese  preponderate,  and  a  very 
•  examination  serves  to  show  that  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  Malays,  but  are  much  more  closely  al 
to  the  1  us  of  the  Aru  Islands  and  New  Guinea. 

tall,  have  pronounced  features,  large  « 
aqniline   noses,   and    frizzly    ban,  ami    an     generally   of  a 
dusky  brown  colour.    The  way  in  which  the  women  talk 
ti>  i  id  to   the  men,   then   loud  voices   aud 

laughter,   and  general   character  of  self-assertion,  would 
emit*  Ids,  even  without 

tat  thi  y  were  no!  Malays. 

]ir.  Arndt,    a    German     and     I  <  lament     doctor, 

invited  me  to  stay  at  his  house  while  in  Coupang,  and  I 
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gladly  accepted  his  offer,  as  I  only  intended  making  a 
short  visit.     We  at  first  began  speaking  French,  bat  lie  got 
ttdlyth&t  -  passed  insensibly  into  Malay; 

and  we    afterwards    held    long  discussions   on   literary, 
sclent  itic.    and    philosophical    q 

aroua  lang  re  made  up  by 

free  use  of  French  or  Latin  words. 

Alii'i  a  ks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  D,  I 

found  such  a  poverty  of  insects  and  birds  that  1  «l 
mined  to  go  for  a  few  days  to  the  is! 
western  extremity  of  Timor,  where  I  heard  th  was 

.    with  birds  not  found  at  Coupang. 

btained  fl  large  dug-out  boat  with  out- 
riggers, to  taku  me  over,  a  distance  of  al 
1   found  the  country  pretty  well  wooded,  but  with 

shrubs  and  thorny  bushes  rather  than  forest  trees, 
even  y  parched  and  dried  up  by  i 

tatted  dry  season.    I  stayed  at  the  village  of  Oeassa, 

or  its  soap  springs.     Ouo  of  these  is  in 
le  of  the  village,  bubbling  out  from  a  little  cone  ol 
mud  to  which  the  ground  rises  all  round  like  a  volcano  in 
miniature.    The  water  has  a  soapy  feel  and  produces  a 
strong  lather  when  any  greasy 

It  contains  alkali  and  iodine,  in  such  quantities   at 
destroy  aS  regetation  for  Borne  distance  round,    i 
the  village  is  one  of  the  finest  springs  I  have  ever  seen, 
contained    in    several    rocl  ns    communicating 

narrow  channels.     These  bave   been   neatly  wallei 
required  ami  pan'  id  form  tine  natural  bi 

Tin;   water  is  w»  and  clear  as  crystal,  and 

basins  are  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  lofty  n 
banyan-trees,  which  keep   them  always  cool  and  shady, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  beauty  ol  ne. 

Xhe  vu)  ius  little  houses   very  i 

ferent  from  any  1  have  seen  elsewhere.     They  are  of  an 
oval  figure,  and  the  walls  are  made  of  sticks  about  Poux  feat 
high  placed  close  together.     From  this  rises  a  high  col 
roof  grass.      The  only  opening  is  a  door 

alxtut  three  feet  high.     The  people  are  like  the  Tim 
witl  iir  and  of  a  cop]H  iry  browi 

The  better  class  appear  to  have  a  mixture  of  some  sui 
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race  which  has  much  improved  their  features.  I  saw  in 
Conpang  some  chiefs  from  the  island  of  Savu  further  west, 
who  pre  Kiractera  very  distinct   from  either  the 

ay  or  Papuan  races.     They  most  resembled  Hindoos, 
having  fine  well-formed  features  an  I: in  noses 

with  clear  brown  complexions.  As  the  Brahminical 
religion  once  spread  over  all  Java,  and  even  now  exists  in 
Bali  and  k,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some 

natives  of  India  should  have  reached  this  ther 

by  accident  or  bo  escape  persecution,  and  foonfid  a  per- 
manent settlement  thi 

I  stayed  at  Oeassa  four  days,  when,  not  finding  any 
insects  and  very  few  new  birds,  I  returned  to  Coupang  to 
await  the  next  mail  steamer.  On  the  way  I  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  swatnped.    The  deep  coffin  '.was 

filled  up  with  my  baggage,  and  with  vegf  "eoa-nuts 

and  other  fruit  for  Coupaug  market,  and  when  we  had  got 
some  way  across  into  a  rather  rouidi  sea,  we  fouud  that  a 
quantity  of  water  was  coming  in  which  wo  had  DC  means 
.  out.    Thi  d  us  to  sink  deeper  in  the  water, 

anil  tupped  seas  over  our  aides,  and  Urn  rowers 

whi>  had  i  it  was  nothing  now  became  alarmed, 

and  turned  the  boat  round  to  get  back  to  the  coast  of 
to,  which  was  not  far  off.     By  clearing  away  some  of 
the  baggage  B  i   the  water  could  be  baled  out,  but 

har<  d  when  we  neared  the  e 

but  vertical  walls  of  rock  against  which 
tin;  sea  was  violently  beating.  We  coasted  along  some 
distance  till  we  found  a  little  cove,  into  which  we  ran  the 
boat,  hauled  it  on  shore,  and  emptying  it  found  a  large 
hole  in  the  bottom,  which  had  been  temporarily  stopped 
up  v .  ■  cocoa-nut  which  had  c  Had  we 

been  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  otf  before  we  discovered 
we  should  certainly  q  obliged  to  throw 

:   our  baggage  overboard,  lit  easily  have  lost 

onr  lives.    After  put  all  straight  and  secure  we 

again  started,  and  when  W6  were  half-way  across  got  into 
such  a  strong  current  and  :  sea  that  we  wen' 

nearly  bt  aped  :i  second  tim  made  me  vow 

r  to  trust  myself  again  in  such  small  and  miserable 
vessels. 
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mail  steamer  did  not  arrive  for  a  week,  aud  I 
occupied  myself  in  getting  as  many  of  the  birds  as  I  could, 
mid  found  some   which    w  interesting'.      Among 

these   w  -pecica  of  pigeons,  of  as  many  distinct 

genera,  and  most  of  I  dud;    two 

parrots— the  fine  red-winged  broad-tail  (Platycercus  vulne- 

is),  allied  to  an  Australian  and  a  green  sp 

of  the  genus  Qeoffroyns.     The  Tropidorhynchus  timon 
was  as   ubiquitous  and  as  noisy  as   I   had    found  it  at 
Louilmik ;    and  tli  ridis,  u  i  :reeii 

oriole,  wife  bare  red  orbits,  was  a  great  acquisition.     I 
were  several  pretty  finches,  warblers,  and  flycatchers,  and 
among  them  I  obtained  tin  :  blue  and  red  <'; 

hyaeinthina  ;  but  I  cannot  i 
the  speL  ioned  by  Dampier,  who  seems  to  ! 

.  truck  by  the  number  of  small  son'. 
Timor.     He  says:  "  '  >iu:  BOrt  of  these  pretty  litl 
my  men  called  the  ringing  bird,  because  it  had  six  notes, 
all   his  notes  twice,  one  after  tlw 
Other,  beginning  bigh  and  shrill  and  ending  low.     The 
bud  was  about  a*  It,  having  a  small  sharp 

k  bill  and  blue  v.  I  breast  were 

pale  red,  and  there  was  a  blue  streak  about  it  In 

Semao  monkeys  are  abundant      They  are  uiraon 

bore-lipped  monkey(Macacus  cynomolgu  h  is  found 

all  i  western  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  may 

Lave  been  introduoed  by  natives,  who  often  carry  it  about 
captive.      There  are  also  some,  deer,   but  it 
certain  whether  they  are  of  the  same  species  as  are  6 
in  Java. 

I  arrived  at  Delli,  the  capital  of  the  Portugui 
sessions  in  Timor,  nn  January  12,   1861,  and  wi 

in  Hart,  an  Englishman  and  an  old 
dent,  who  trades  in  the  produce  of  the  country  and  • 
vates  coffee  on  an  estate  at  the-  foot  oi  the 
him  1  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Geaeh,  a  nuning-enginaek 
who   had   been    for  two  years    endeavouring  to  disenvei 
r  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worth  working. 

Delli  is  a  most  miserable  place  com  en  the 

poorest  of  the  Dntofa  towns.    The  houses  are  all  of  mud 
and   thatch;  Che  >nly  a  mud  enclosure;  and  the 
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custom-house  and   church   are   built  of  the  same  mean 
,  with  do  attempt  at  decoration  or  even  neatness. 
The  wholo  aspect  of  the  that  of  a  poor  native  town, 

and  there  is  no  sign  of  cultivation  or  civilization  round 
about  it  His  Excellency  the  Governor's  house  is  the  only 
one  that  makes  any  pretensions  to  appearance,  ami  that. 
is  merely  a  low  v  v  at  bungalow.     Vet 

there  is  one  thing  in  which  civilization  exhibit 
Officials  in  blade  and  white  European  coatnmBj  and  nil' 

:  irgeous  uniforms,  abound  in  a  degree  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  size  or  appearance  of  the  place, 
The  town  being  surrounded  for  some  distance  i 
and  mud-flats  is  very  unhealthy,  and  a  ght  often 

vcr  to  new-comers  which  not  unfrequently  proves 
fatal  To  avoid  this  malaria,  Captain  Hart  always  slept 
•l  i.  Uon,  on  s  elevation   about  two  miles 

ban.  icfa  also  had  a  small  In 

which  he  kindly  invited  me  to  share.     We  rode  then 
the  evening ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  days  my  baygage 
was  brought  up.  and  I  was  able  to  look  about  me  and 
i  I     raid  do  any  colled 

"For  the  first  few  weeks  1  was  very  unwell  and  could  not 
go  far  from  the  house.     The  conn  fry  was  covered  with  low 
rubs  and  acacias,  except  in  a  little  valley  where 
a  stream  came  down  from  the  hills,  where  aome  w 
and  bushes  shaded  the  water  and  formed  a  very  pleat 

There  were  plenty  of  birds  about,  and 
of  a  tolerable  variety  of  Liem 

me  ox  tw<  !ns, 

'•irds  of  this  ii  Lend  were  hardlj  oo ornamental 

as  those  of  Great  Britain.     Beetles  were  so  scar 
collector  might  fairly  say  there   were  none,    as  the  few 
obscure  or  uninteresting  a  would  not  i  a  for 

toe  search.    The.  only  insects  a!  all  remarkable 
esting  wen    the  I  ugh  com]' 

few 

a  large  proportion  of  new  or  rare  sorts.     The  bank 
atreu  and  1  daily  wan- 

dered up  and  down  its  shady  bed,  which  about  a  mile  up 

>us.     Here  I  obtained  the  rare 
and   bei/utiful  swallow-tail   butterflies,    Papilio   tenomaus 
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and  P;  liris;  the  males  of  which  are  quite  uulike  each 
Othar,  and  belong  in  fact  to  distinct  sections  of  the  genus, 
wliiir  iiu-  females  are  so  much  alike  i  un- 

ili.sliuguishable  on  the  wing,  and  to  an  uneducated  eye 
equally  so  in  the  cabinet     Several  other  beautiful  butter- 
rewarded  my  search  in  this  place  ;  among  whi 
may  especially  mention  the  Cethosia  les  i.  whose 

wings  of  the  deepest  purple  are  bordered  with  buff  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  resemble  at  first  sight  our  own  Camberwcll 
ly,  although  it  belongs  to  a  different  genus.  The 
most  abundant  butterilies  were  the  whites  and  yellows 
(Tiorid*),  several  of  which  I  bad  already  found  at  Loni- 
bock  and  at  Coupang,  while  others  were  new  to  me. 

BaxLy  in  February  we  made  arrangements  to  stay  fix  a 
week  at  a  village  called  Bali ba,  situated  about  lour  m 
off  on  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.     We 
took  our  baggage  and  a  supply  of  all  necessaries  on  pack- 
horses  ;  and  though  the  distauce  by  the  route  we  took  was 
not  mere  than  six  or  seven,  null's,  we  were  half  a 
getting  there.     The  roads  were  mere  tracks,  sometimes  up 
steep  rocky  stain,  sometimes  in  narrow  gullies  wot  I 
I  in   horses'  feet,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  tuck  up  our 
legs  on  our  horses'  necks  to  av<  ag  them 

At  some  of  these  places  the  baggage  had  to  be  unloaded. 
at  others  it  was  knocked  off.  Sometimes  the  ascent  or 
descent  was  so  steep  that  it  wa  c  to  walk  than  to 

cling  to  our  ponies'  backs ;  and  I  rent  up  and  dowu, 

over  bate  hills  whose  surface  was  covered  with  small 
pebbles  and  scattered  over  with  Eucalypti,  reminding  mc 
of  what  1  had  read  of  parts  of  the  interior  of  Australia 
rather  than  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  village  consisted  of  three  houses  only,  with  low 
walls  raised  a  few  feet  on  posts,  and  very  high  roofs 
thatched  with  grass  hanging  down  to  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  ground.  A  house  which  was  unfinished  and 
partly  open  at  the   hack   v  For  our  use,   and  in 

zged  up  a  table,  some  benches,  and  a  screen, 
while  an  inner  enclosed  portion  served  us  for  a  sleeping 
apartment      Wo  had  a  splendi  »wn   upon    ' 

and  the  sea  beyond.    The  country  round  was  undulfl 

tj  except  in  the  hollows,  where  there  were  some 
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patches  of  forest,  which  Mr.  Oeach,  who  had  been  all 
over  the  eastern  part  of  Timor,  assured  me  was  the  most 
luxuriant  he  had  yet  seen  in  tin:  island  I  wua  iu  hopes 
of  finding  some  insects  here,  hut  was  much  disarm. 

:  >s  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate ;    for   i  i 

not  till  the  sun  was  pretty  high  that  the  mists  cleared 

way,  ami  by  noon  we  were  generally  clouded  up  again, 

that  there  was   seldom   more  than  an   hour   or   two 

Of  liti'ul  sunshine.      Wo  searched  iu  every   directum   tor 

birds  and  other  game,  hut  they  were  very  scarce.     On  our 

ly  I  had  shot  the  tine  white-headed  pigeon,  Ptilonopu3 

aud  the  pretty  little  lorikeet,  Trichoglossu 

1  got  a  few  more  of  these  at  the  blossoms  of  the  Eucalypti, 

and  alsi  Trichoglossus  iris,  ami  b 

i   small  hut  interc  The  common  jungle- 

Lndia  (Gallns  bankiva)  was  found  here,  and  fur- 
nished us  with  some  excellent  meals  ;  but  we  could  get  no 
•leer.    Potatoes  are  grown   higher  up   the  mountains  in 
ind  are  very  good.     We  had  a  sheep  killed 
-md  ate  our  mutton  with  much  app 
in  toe  cool  climate  which  rend>  always  a] 

Although  one-half  the  European  residents  in  D«lli  are 
mually  ill  from  fever,  and  the  Portuguese  hswe  ocenpied 
the  place  for  three  centuries,  no  one  has  yet  built  a 

bills,  whirl),  if  a  tolerable  road  W» 
would  be  only  an  hour's  ride  from  tin.-  town;  and  almost. 
might  be  found  on  a  lower  lei  e 
loure  distance.     The  fact  that  potatoes  and  \, 
Ei  at  quality  are  grown  in  abundance  it  from  •■ 
to  'J.  elevation,  shows  what  the  climate  and  soil 

are  capable  of  if  A.     Prom  one  to  two 

h,  coffee  would  thrive;  and  there  are 
-  of  square  miles  of  country,  over  which  all  the 
roducts  which  require  cbmates  between  those  of 
e  and  wheat  would  nourish ;  but  no  nttempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  e  mile  of  road,  or  a  single  acre 

of  plantation  ! 

Then.1  must  be  something  very  unusual  in  the  climate  of 
Tiiiv  of  wheat  being  grown  at  so  modi 

grain  is  of  excellent  qualil 
made  from  it  being  equal  to  any  I  have  btot  tasted;  aud 
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it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  unsurpassed  by 

ni    imported  European  or  American  flour, 
fact  that  the  natives  have  (quite  of  their  own  accord) 
taken  to  cultivating  such  foreign  articles  as  wheat  and 
potatoes,   which  they  bring  in  small  quantities   on   the 
larks  nf  ponies  by  the  must,  horrible  mountain  tracks,  and 
■  11  very  cheaply  at  the  seaside,  sufficiently  indicates  what 
might  be  done,  if  good  roads  were  made,  and  if  the  p< 
were  taught,  encouraged,  and  protected.     Sheep  also  do 
well  on  the  mountains;  and  a  breed  of  hardy  : 
much  repute  all  over  i  ipelago,  runs  half  wild;  so 

it  appears  as  if  this  island,  so  barren-looking  and 
nl  of  the  usual  features  of  tropical  vegetation,  were 
yet  especially  adapted  to  supply  a  variety  of  products 
pease,  which  the  other  islands  will  not 
and    winch    they  accordingly  import    b 
other  rfide  of  the.  globe. 

On  the   24th    of  February  my  friend  Mr.  Geach  left 
Timor,  having   finally,  it  no   minerals  worth 

working  were  to  be  found.    The  Portuguese  were  very 
I   annoyed,  having  made  up  their  minds  that  copper  is 
abundant,  and  still  believing  it  to  be  so.    It  appears  that 
from  time  immemorial  pure  native  nipper  has  b- 
at  a  place  on  the  const  about  thirty  miles  east  of  I  ■■ 
The  i  say  they  find  it  in  the  bed  of  a  n.-. 

many  years  ago  a  captain  of  a  vessel  is  said  to 
some  hundreds- weight  of  it.   Now,  however,  it  is 
very  scarce,  as  during  the  two  years  Mr.  Geach  resided  in 
the  cuuntry,  none  was  found.     I  was  shown  one  rj 
several  pound  it,  having  much   the   appearand 

one  of  the  larger  Australian  nuggets,  but  of  pun 
instead  of  gold.     The  natives  and  the  Portugm- 
very  natural !\  imagined,  that  where  these  fragments  a 
from  there  must  be  more;  and  they  have  a  repor- 
tradition,  that  a  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  is 
almost  pure  copper,  and  of  course  of  immense  value, 

After  much  ilillicultya  company  was  at  length  formed  to 

work  tlm  copper  mountain,  a  Portuguese  n  uga- 

pore  g  most  of  the  capital.   So  confident  were  they 

mce  Of  the  cupper,  that  they  thought  it  would 

be  waste  of  time  and  money  to  have  any  exploration  made 
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first ;  and  accordingly   sent  to   England   for  a   mining- 

ueer,  who  was  to  being  out  all  necessary  took, 
machinery,  laboratory,  utensils,  a  number  of  mechanics, 
ami  stores  of  all  kinds  for  two  years,  in  order  to  com- 

ioe  work  on  a  copper-mine  which  he  was  told  was 
already  discovered  On  reaching  Singapore  a  ship  was 
freighted  to  take  the  men  and  stores  to  Timor,  where  they 
at  length  arrived  after  much  delay,  a  loug  voyage,  and 
very  great  fxpense. 

A  day  was  then  fixed  to  "  open  the  mines."  Cap 
Hart  accompanied  Mr.  Geach  as  interpreter.  The  Governor, 
the  Commandante,  the  Judge,  and  all  the  chief  people  of 
the  place,  went  in  state  to  the  mountain,  with  Mr.  Geaoh's 
assistant  and  some  of  cue  workmen.  As  they  went  up  the 
valley  Mr.  Geach  examined  the  rocks,  but  saw  no  signs  of 
oopper.  They  went  on  and  on,  but  still  nothing  except  a 
few  mere  traces  of  very  poor  ore.  At  length  they  stood  on 
the  copper  mountain  itself.  The  Governor  stopped,  tilt- 
officials  formed   a  circle,   and   he   then   addressed  them, 

ug, — that  at  length  the  day  had  arrived  they  had  nil 
been  so  long  i  ig,  wheu  the  treasures  of  f  Ue  soil  of 

i  ought  to  light, — aud  much  more  in  \ 
grandiloquent  Portuguese  ;  and  concluded  by  turning  to 
Mr.  Geach,  and  requesting  him  to  point  out  the  best  spot 
for  them  to  begin  work  ;it  once,  and  uncover  the  ma 

.   As  the  ravines  ami  precipices  among  which 
they  had  passed,  and  whii  h  had  been  oarefuliy  examined, 
revealed  very  clearly  the  nature  and  mineral  constitution 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Geach  simply  told  them  that  ther«- 
not  a  trace  of  copper  there,  and  that  it  w 

work.    The  audience  were  thunderstruck ! 
The  i  Id  not  believe  his  ears.    At  length,  when 

Mr.  I  peated  his  statement,  the  Governor  told 

him  severely  that,  he  was  mistaken;  that  they  all  kuew 
there  vo  e  in  abundance,  and  all  they  wanted 

him  to  tell  them,  as  a  mining-engineer,  was  how  best  togtt 

' ;  and  that  at  all  evenl  □  work  some- 

where.   This  Mr.  Geach  refuse  trying  tc 

that  cut  fax  deeper  into  the  hill  thai 

.1  do  in  years,  and  that  he  would  not  throw  away 
money  or  time,  on  any  such  useless  attempt     After  this 

o 
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speech  had  b  him,  the  Governor  saw  it 

was  no  ase,  aad  without  Baying  a  word  turned  lvis  liorsc 
and  rode  away,  leaving  my  friends  alone  on  the  mono 
They  all  believed  there  was  some   conspiracy — that  the 
Englishman  would  not  find  the  copper,  and  that  they  had 
been  cruelly  betrayed 

Mr.  Geaeh  then  wrote  to  the  Singapore  merchant  who 
\vas  las  employer,  and  it  was  arrange!  that  fa  send 

the  mechanics  home  again,  and  himself  explore  the  country 
foT  minerals,     At  first  the  Government  threw  obstante 
his  way  and  entirely  prevented  his  taovii  at  length 

he  was  allowed  to  travel  about,  and  for  more  than  a  year 
he  and  fa  ired  the  eastern  part  of  Timor, 

crossing  it  in  several  places  from  sea  to  sea,  and  ascen 
every  important  valley,  without  finding  any  miner 
would  pay  the  exp  Copper  ore  exists  in 

several  pi  u  in  quality.     The  best 

would  pay  well  it 

of  siu  utterly  barren  country,  with  c  td  all 

skilled  labour  and  materiah?  to  import,  it  would  have  been 
a  losi  in.     Gold  also  occurs,  but  very  sparingly  and 

of  poor  quality.     A  fine  spring  of  pure  petroleum  wa; 
covered  far  in  the  where  it  can  never  be  available 

till   the   country   is   civilized.      T!h:    whole   affair  was  a 
dreadful  disappointment  to  the  Portugu  ieut, 

who  had  considered  it  such  a  certain  thing  that  I 
contracted  for  the  Dutch  mail  steamers  to  stop  at  Dclli ; 
and  several  vessels  from  Australia  were  induced  to  come 
uith  miscellaneous  car.:"'-,  for  which   thej  i  to 

find  a  ready  sale  among  the  population  at  the  i 
mines     The  lumps  oi  native  coppi 
tery.     Mr.  Geach  has  examined 
direction  without  being  able  to  trace  their  origin;  so  that 
it  seems  probable  that  they  result  from  the  diohris  of 
coppi  rata,  and  are   o  Ly  more  abundant 

than  gold  nuggets  are  in  Australia  or  California.     A  high 

ra  (fas  offered  to  any  native  who  should  find  a  pi 
and  show  the  exact  spot  where  he  obtained  it,  but  without- 
effect 

The  mountaineers  of  Timor  are  a  people  of  Papuan  types 
liaving  rather 
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of  a  duaky  brown  colour.     They  have  the  long  nose 

ith  overhanging  apex  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 

I    bo   absolutely   unknown    among    races    <>f 

lalaynn  origin.    On  the  coast  there,  h.us  heen  much  admix- 

•if  (he  Malay  races,  and  perhaps  of  II ind 


'■u  II  B8  of    I'' 

^e  hair  wavy  instead   of  frizzled,  an 

The  houses  ;-  •  -iricL, 

iueers  raise  thehs  on  posts  three  or  four 
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The  cmmou  dress  is  a  long  cloth,  twisted  round  the  waist 
t^ing  to  the   kino,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
<page  191  :  Imm  a  photograph.  .en  carry 

the  national  umbrella,  made  of  an  entii  aped  palm 

c&refull)  at  the  fold  of  each  leatlet  to  prevent 

splitting     This  is  opened  out,  and  held  n  the 

1  and  hack  (hiring  a  shower.     The  S\  >T-bucket 

is  made  from  an  entire  unopened  leaf  of  the  same  palm, 
and  the  covered  bamboo  probably  contains  honey  for  Bale. 
\   curious  wallet  is  generally  carried,  consisting  of  a 
square  of  strongly  woven  cloth,  the  four  corners  of  which 
.-.,  and  often  roncfa  with 

,1   tassela     Leaning  agaiuat  the  house  behind 
the    Bgore   on    the   right  are  bamboos,  used   instead 
aa. 
A  prevalent  eusta  fcly  equrval 

to  the  "taboo"  of  the  Faciiic  islanders,  and  equally 

is  used  on  the  eon  ml  & 

few  palm  Leaves  stuck  outside  a  garden  aa  a  sign  c. 

11   preserve    its    produce    from    thieves    as 
tuallyas  the  threatening  notice  of  man- traps,  spring 
.  or    a   savage  dng,   would    do    with    ua.     The  dead 
are    placed    on    a  stage,   raised    six   or  eight    feet   above 
the  ground,  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  with 

a   roof.     Here  the  body  remains  till  the   i  can 

afford  to  make  a  feast,  when  it  is  buried.  The  Timorese 
are  generally  great  thieves,  but  are  not  bloodthirsty.  They 
lly  among  themselves,  and  take  every  op- 
portunity of  kidnapping  unprotected  people  of  other  tribes 
~;  but  Europeans  ruay  pass  anywhere  through 
the  country  in  safety.    Except  a  few  half-breeds  in 

re  are  no  native  Christians  in  the  island  of  Timor. 
The  peoji'.  t  independence  in  a  great  measure, 

and  both  dislike  and  despise  their  would-be  riders,  whether 
uguese  or  Dul 

r.ivcrnmcnt  in  TimoT  is  a  most  miserable 

•  care  the  least  about  the  imp* 

nient  of  the  country,  and  at  this  time,  after  three  hundred 

years  of  occupation,  there  has  not  been  a  mile  of  road 

made  be]  own,  and  there  is  not  a  solitary  European 

hero  in  the    interior.     All  the   Government 
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officials  oppress  and  rob  the  natives  as  much  as  they  can, 
and  yet  there  is  no  care  taken  to  render  the  town  de- 
fensible should   the  Timorese  attempt  to  attack  it.     8a 

rant  are  the  military  officers,  that  having  received  a 
small  in«rtar  and  some  shells,  bo  one  could  be  found  who 
knew  how  to  use  them ;  and  during  an  insurrection  of  the 
natives  (while  I  was  at  Delli)  the  officer  who  expected  kc 
he  SC  t  the  insurgents  WW  instantly  taken  ill  !  ami 

I  to  get  possession  of  an  important  . 
within  three  miles  of  the  town,  wlicio  they  could  defend 
themselves  against  ten  times  the  force.  The  result 
that  no  provisions  were  brought  down  from  the  hills; 
a  famine  was  imminent,  and  the  Governor  had  to  scud 
off  to  beg  for  supplies  from  the  Dutch  Governor  oJ 
Amboyna. 

In  its  ;  bate  Timor  is  motfl  trouble  than  profit  to 

its  Dutch  and  Portuguese  rulers,  and  it  will  continue  to 
bo  so  unless  a  different  system  is  pursued.  A  few  good 
roads  into  the  elevated  districts  of  the  interface;  a  i 

rict  justice  towards  the  natives,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  good  system  of  cultivation  as  in 

■  and  Northern  Celebes,  might  yet  malo-  I'imor  a 
productive  and  valuable  island.  Rice  grows  well  on  the 
marshy   fiats   which    often   fringe   the   coast,   and 

.es  in  all  the  lowlands,  and  is  the  common  food  of 
the  natives  as  it  was  when  Datnpier  visited  the  island 
in  L699.     The  small  quantity  of  coffee  now  grown  is  of 

.   superior  quality,  and  it  might  he  increased  to  any 

I  would  always  be  valuable  as 

fresh  food  for  whalers  and  to  supply  the  adjacent  islands 

with  ■  if  nrii  for  their  wool  j  althi  i  probable 

that.  i  inntains  this  product  might  soon  be  obt;i 

breeding.    Horses    thrive   amazingly;    and 

Dgh    wheat  might   be    grown    to    supply   the    whole 
if  there  were  sufficient  mducemenl 
natives  to  extend  its  cultivation,  and  good  roads  by  which 
it  could  i  .y  transported  to  tin-  coast     I'uder  such 

a  ey.  natives  would  soon  perceive  that  Euro] 

government  was  advantageous  to  them.  They  would  begill 
to  save  money,  and  property  b  are  fchey 

wou  v    acquire   DOW    wants    and    new    tastes,    end 
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LjumjiH  f*TT  consumers  of  European  goods.     This  would 

*  *  far  *■*»  source  of  profit  to  their  rulers  than  im- 

iwwte  ftod  extortion,  and  would  be  at  the  MS  more 

Af  to  produce  peaco  and  obedience,  than  the  m  i 
military  rule  which  has  hitherto  proved  most  ineffective 

inaugurate  such  a  Bysteui  "would  however  require 
jmisftdiate  outlay  of  capital,  which  neither  Dutch  nor 
Portuguese  seem  inclined  to  make, — and  a  numb* a 
honest  and  energetic  officials,  n hich  the  latter  nation  at 
least  seems  unable  to  produce;  so  that  it  is  much  to  be 
felled  that  Timor  will  for  many  years  to  come  remain 
its  present  state  of  chronic  insurrection  and  inis- 
coveraxnent 

.it  Delli  is  at  as  low  an  *1>1  >  as  in  the  far  interior 
0f  BraaiL  and  crimes  are  connived  at  which  would  entail 
jn&xnv  and  oriminal  prosecution  in  Europe.  While  I  was 
(tare  it  was  generally  asserted  and  believed  in  the  place, 
lj-rt,  two  officers  had  poisoned  the  husbands  of  women 
m*iUi  whom  they  were  carrying  on  intrigues,  and  with 
vtaTA  thi-v  immediately  cohabited  on  the  death  of  their 
ffft^f.  Y.  t  no  one  ever  thought  for  a  moment  of  shov. 
Ko.ppTvbuiiim  of  ilir  iriino.  nr  even  ol  considering  it  b 
At  all,  the  husbands  in  question  being  low  half- 
who  of  course  ought  to  make  way  for  the  pleasures 
%a*ir  superiors. 

Judging  from  what  I  saw  myself  and  by  the  descriptions 

I  leach,  the  indigenous  vegetation  of  Timor  is  poor 

j  monotonous.    The  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  are  every- 

f  covered  with  scrubby  Eucalypti,  which  only  occa- 

Urgrow  into  lofty  forest  trees.     Mingled  with  these 

uantUaes  are  acacias  and  the  fragrant  snndal- 

i  mountains,  which  rise  to  about  six 

isand  feet,  are  either  covered  with  coarse  grass 

I  are  altogether   barren.     In   the  lower  grounds  are  a 

>iy  bushes,  and  open  waste  places  are  covered 

ere  with  a  nettle-like  wild  mint.     Here  is  found 

beautiful  crown  lily,  Gloriosa  superba,  winding  among 

tea,   and   displaying  its  magnificent  blossoms  in 

•  ■fusion.     A  wild  vine  also  occurs,  bearing  great 

i  iches  of  hairy  grapes  of  a  coarse  but  very 

flavour.      In  some  of    tl  ys   where   the 
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vegetation    is  richer,  thorny  shrubs  and  climbers  are  so 
abundant  as  to  make  the  thickets  quite  impenetrable. 

The  soil  seems  very  poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  decom- 
posing clayey  shales;  and  the  bare  earth  and  rock  is  almost 
everywhere  visible.     The  drought  of  the  hot  season  is  ao 

re  that  most  of  the  streams  dry  up  in  the  plains  before 
they  reach  the  sea ;  everything  becomes  burnt  up,  and  the 

a  of  the  larger  trees  fall  as  completely  as  in  our  winter. 
On  the  mountains  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  elevation 
there  is  a  much  inoister  atmosphere,  so  that  potatoes  ami 
other  European  products  can  be  grown  all  the  year  round. 

idea  ponies,  almost  the  only  exports  of  Timor  are 
sandal-wood  and  bees' -wax.  The  sandal-wood  (Santalum 
sp.)  is  the  produce  of  a  small  tree,  which  grows  sparingly 
in  the  mountains  of  Timor  and  many  of  the  other  islands 
in  the  far  East  The  wood  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and 
possesses  a  well-known  delightful  fragrance  which  is  won- 
derfully permanent  It  is  brought  down  to  Delli  in  small 
logs,  and  is  chiefly  exported  to  China,  where  it.  is  largely 
used  to  burn  in  the  temples,  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy. 

The  bees'- wax  is  a  still  more  important  and  valuable 
product,  formed  by  the  wild  bees  (Apis  dorsata),  which 
build  huge  honeycombs,  suspended  in  the  open  air  from 

under-side  of  the  lofty  branches  of  the  highest  trees. 

iae  are   of  a    semicircular  form,  and  often  three   or 

four  feet  in  diameter.      1  once  saw  the  natives  take  a 

bees'  nest,  and  a  very  inti  sight  at  was.     In  the 

ey  where  I  used  to  collect  insects,  I  one  day  saw  1 1 
IT  lV>ur  Timorese  men  and  boys  under  a  high  tree,  and, 
ap,  saw  on  a  very  lofty  horizontal  branch  three 
largo  bees'  combs.  The  tree  was  straight  and  smooth' 
barked  and  without  a  branch,  till  at  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  from  the  ground  it  gave  out  the  limb  which  the  bees 
had  chosen  for  their  home.  As  the  men  were  evidently 
looking  after  the  bees,  I  waited  to  watch  their  operations. 
<  'lie  of  them  first  produced  along  piece  of  wood  apparently 
the  stem  of  a  small  tree  or  creeper,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  began  splitting  it  through  in  several  direc- 
tions, which  showed  that  it  was  very  tough  and  stringy. 
He  then  wrapped  it  in  palm-leaves,  which  were  secured 
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by  twisting  a  slender   creeper  round  them.      He  them 
fastened  his  cloth  tightly  round  his  loins,  and  producing" 
another  cloth  wrapped  it  round  his  head,  neck,  and  body, 
and  tied  it  firmly  round  his  neck,  leaving  his  face,  a 
and  legs  completely  bare.     Slung  to  his  girdle  ho  carried 

|  thin  coil  of  cord ;  and  while  he  had  been  making 
these  preparations  ona  of  his  companions  bad  cut  a  strong 
creeper  or  bu&h-rope  eight  or  ten  yards  long,  to  one 
of  which  the  wood-torch  was  fastened,  and  lighted  |j 
bottom,  emitting  a  steady  Stream  of  smoke.     Just  above 
the  torch  a  choppiug-kniie  was  fastened  by  a  short  cord. 

The  bee-huuter  now  took  hold  of  the  hu.-di-rope  just 
above  the  torch  and  passed  the  otlv  and  the  trunk 

of  the  tree,  holding  one  end  in  each  baud.  Jerking  it  up 
the  tree  a  little  above  his  head  he  set  his  foot  ag 
trunk,  and  leaning  back  began  walking  up  it.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  the  skill  with  which  he  took  advantage  of 
the  slightest  irregularities  of  the  bark  or  obliquity  of  the 
litem  to  aid  bis  ascent,  jerking  the  stiff*  -.-.  few  feet 

higher  when  he  had  found  a  firm  hold  for  his  bare  foot. 
It  almost  made  me  giddy  to  look  at  him  as  he  »] 
up — thirty,  forty,  fifty  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  I  kept 
wondering  how  he  could  possibly  mount  the  next  fev. 
of  straight  smooth  trunk.  Still,  however,  he  kept  on  with 
as  much  coolness  and  apparent  certainty  as  if  he  were 
going  up  a  ladder,  till  he  got  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of 
the  bees.  Then  he  stopped  a  moment,  and  took  care  to 
swing  the  torch  (which  hung  just  at  his  feet)  a  Little 
towards  these  dangerous  insects,  so  as  to  send  up  the 
stream  of  smoke  between  him  and  them.  Still  goinr 
in  a  minute  more  he  brought  himself  under  the  limb,  and, 
in  a  manner  quite  unintelligible  to  me,  seeing  that  both 
hands  were  occupied  in  supporting  himself  by  the  cree 
managed  to  get  upon  it. 

By  this  time  the  bees  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  form 
a  dense  buzzing  swarm  just   over  him,  but  he  brough 
the  torch   up   closer  to   him,  and  coolly  brushed   awa: 
those  that  settled  on  his  arms  or  legs.     Tkeu  stre 
himself  along   the   limb,   he    crept  towards   the   nearest 

ib  and  swung  the  torch  just  under  it.    The  moi 
the  smoke  touched  it,  its  colour  changed  in  a  most  curious 
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manner  from  black  to  white,  the  myriads  of  bees  that  had 
covered  it  flying  off  and  forming  a  dense  cloud  above  and 
around.  The  man  then  lay  at  full  length  along  the  limb, 
AOd  broahed  off  the  remaining  bees  with  his  hand,  and  then 
drawing  his  knife  cut  off  the  comb  at  one  slice  clo9e  to  the 
tree,  and  attaching  the  thin  cord  to  it,  let  it  down  to  his 
cornpani  w.     He  was  all  this  time  enveloped  in  a 

crowd  of  angry  bees,  and  how  he  bom  their  stings  so  coolly, 
and  went  on  with  his  work  at  that  giddy  height  so  de- 
liberately, was  more  than  I  could  understand.  The  bees 
were  evidently  not  stupified  by  the  smoke  or  driven  away 
far  by  it,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  small  stream  from 
the  torch  could  protect  his  whole  body  when  at  work. 
Zhere  were  three  other  combs  on  the  same  tree,  and  all 
wctc  successively  taken,  and  furnished  the  whole  party 
with  a  luscious  feast  of  honey  aud  young  bees,  as  well  as 
a  valuable  lot  of  wax. 

After  two  of  the  combs  had  been  let  down,  tl 
became  rather  numerous  below,  flying  about  wildly  and 
stinging  viciously.  Several  got  about  me,  and  I  was 
soon  atung,  aud  had  to  run  away,  beating  them  off  with 
my  net  and  capturing  them  for  Bpecimana  Several  of 
them  followed  me  for  at  least  half  a  mile,  getting  into 
my  hair  and  persecuting  me  most  pertinaciously,  m 
I  was  more  at  I  than  ever  at  the  immunity  of  the 

re*.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  slow  and  deliberate 
motion,  and  no  attempt  at  escape,  are  perhaps  the  best 
safeguards.  A  bee  settling  on  a  passive  native  probably 
behaves  as  it.  would  on  a  tvoe  or  other  inanimulr  snbsi 
which  it  does  not  attempt  to  sting.  Still  they  must  often 
my  are  used  to  the  pain  and  learn  to  bear  it 
impassively,  as  without  doing  so  no  man  could  be  a  bee- 
hunter. 
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SEE    NATUKAL   HISTORY   OK   THE  TIMOK  r.KOUlV 


IF  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  Archipelago,  nothing 
more  unlikely  than  that  the  closely  connected  chain 
islands  from  Java  to  Timor  should  differ  materially  in  I 
natural  productions.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  differ- 
B  of  climate  and  of  physical  geography,  but  these  do 
not  ooraeepond  with  the  division  the  naturalist  is  obliged  to 
make.  Between  the  two  ends  of  the  chain  there  is  a  great 
contrast  of  chm  ate,  the  west  being  exceedingly  moist  and 
[laving  only  a  short  and  irregular  dry  season,  the  east  being 
as  dry  and  parched  up,  and  having  but  a  short  wet  season. 
This  chauge,  however,  occurs  about  the  middle  of  Java,  the 
eastern  portion  of  that  island  having  as  strongly  mai 
seasons  as  Lorn  bock  and  Timor.  There  is  also  a  dilfei 
in  physical  geography ;  but  this  occurs  at  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  chain,  where  the  volcanoes  which  are  the 
marked  feature  of  Java,  Bali,  Lombock,  Sumbawa,  and 
Flores,  turn  northwards  through  Granong  Api  to  Banda, 
leaving  Timor  with  only  one  volcanic  peak  near  its  centre ; 
while  the  main  portion  of  the  island  consists  of  old  sedi- 
i.irni  iry  Kicks.  Neither  of  these  physic. d  differences  cor- 
responds with  the  remarkable  change  in  natural  produc- 
tions which  occurs  at  the  Straits  of  Lombock,  separating 
the  island  of  that  name  from  Bali ;  and  which  is  at  once 
so  large  in  amount  and  of  so  fundamental  a  character,  as 
to  form  an  important  feature  in  the  zoological  geography 
of  our  globa 

The  Dutch  naturalist  Zollinger,  who  resided  a  long  t 
in  the  island  of  Bali,  informs  us  that  its  productions  com- 
pletely assimila:..  with  those  of  Java,  and  that  he 
awarr  ogle  animal  found  in  it  which  d 

habit  the  larger  island.     During  the  few  days  which 
.stayed  on  the  north  coast  of  Bali  on  my  way  to  Lombc 
I  saw  several  birds  highly  characteristic  of  Javan 
thology.      Among  these  were  the  yellow-headed  weaver 
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«ua    bypoxauthus),    the  black     grasshopper    thrush 
1-sychua  anuenus),  the  rosy  baibet  (M L'gui ..rnia  rosea), 
Malay   oriole  (Oriolus  horsfieldi),  the  Java  ground 
starling  (Stnrnopastor  jalla),  and  the  Javanese  three-toed 
woodpecker   (Chrysonotus    tiga).      On    crossing  over  to 
Lombock,  separated  from  Bali  by  asLrait  less  than  twenty 
s  wide,  I  naturally  expected  to  meet  with  some  of 
M  birds  again  ;  but  during  a  stay  tli are  of  three  uiunlhs 
iw  one  of  them,  but  found  a  totally  different  set 
offlpeoJeSj  mod  of  which  won  utterly  nnknown  not  only  in 
Java,  hut  also  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca     For  ex- 
ample, among  the  commonest  birds  in  Lombock  were  white 
cockatoos  and   three  species  of  Meliphagidie   or  honey- 
suckers,  belonging  to  family  groups  which  are   entirely 
absent  from  the  western  or  Indo- Malayan  region  of  the 
ago.      On  passing  to  Floras  and  Timor  tho  dis- 
Iness  from  the  Javanese  productions  increases,  and  we 
JiiiJ  that  these  islands  form  a  natural  group,  whose  birds 
i  elated  to  those  of  Java  and  Australia,  but  are  quite 
m  either.     Besides  my  own  collections  in  Lorn- 
oock  and  Timor,  my  assistant  Mr.   Allen  made  a  good 
collection  in  Flores ;  and  tl  h  a  few  species  obtained 

•»y  the  Dutch  nuturahsts,  enable  us  to  form  a  very  good  idea 
°f"  the  natural  history  of  this  group  of  islands,  and  to 
Strive  therefrom  some  very  interesting  results. 

umber  of  birds  known  from  these  islands  up  to 

^Jiis  date,  is, — 63  from  Lombock,  86  from  Flores,  and  118 

**t>m  Timor;  and  from  the  whole  group  188  species.    With 

*-i*e  exception  of  two  or  three  species  which  appear  to  have 

**«en  derived  from  the  Moluccas,  all  these  birds  can  be 

****aced,  either  directly  or  by  close  allies,  to  Java  on  tho  one 

^ide  or  to  Australia  on  the  other;  although  no  lew  than  81? 

^^  them  are  found  nowhere   out  of   this  small  group  oi 

Elands.     There  is  not,  however,  a  single  genus  peculiar  t*> 

^he  group,  or  even  one  which  is  largely  it  by 

i-iliar  species  ;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the 

fauna  is  strictly  derivative,  and  thai 

V>ack  beyond  one  of  the  most  recent  geological  epochs,     <  H 
course  there  are  a  large  number  of  s  as  n  ■ 

the  waders,  many  of  the  raptorial  I 
ushers,  swallows,  and  a  few  others] 
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over  a  large  part  of  the  Archipelago,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  them  as  having  conn:   IVm  rt  rather 

than  from  another.    There  are  fifty-seven  su<  ies  in 

my  list,  and  besides  thi  are  thirty-five  more  which, 

though  peculiar  to  the  Timor  group  are  yet  allied  to  wide- 
ranging  forma.  Deducting  these  ninety-two  species,  we 
have  nearly  a  hundred  birds   left  whose  n  with 

those  of  other  countries  we  will  now  consider. 

If  we  fitst  bftltS  'li<>  is  which,  as  far  as   we 

know,  are  absolutely  confined  to  each  itdund,  we  find,  in — 

Lwnbock  4,  belonging  to  2  genera,  of  which  1  is  Australian,  1  Italian. 
Flows     .  12  „  7  „  5  ar*      „  2      „ 

Timor    .42  „         20  .,  16  „  4      „ 

The  actual  number  of  peculiar  species  in  each  island  I  do 
not  suppose  to  be  at  all  accurately  determined,  since  the 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  evidently  depend  upon  the 
more  extensive  collections  made  in  Timor  than  in  Floras, 
'  in  Florae  than  in  Lombock ;  but  what  wu  can  depend 
more  upon,  and  what  is  of  more  especial  in: 
greatly  increased  proportion  of  Australian  forms  and 
creased  proportion  of  Indian  forme,  as  we  go  from  west  to 
east.     We  shall  show  this  in  a  yet  more  striking  mr 
by  counting  the  number  of  species  identical  with  those  of 
Java  and  Australia  respectively  in  each  island.  Lli 


In  Lombock. 

In  Flores. 

in  Timor. 

Jaran  birds      ...     33 

23 

n 

Australian  birds  .     .      4 

5 

10 

Fere  we  see  plainly  the  course  of  the  in  which 

has  been  going  on  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  end 
in  still  going  on  at  the  present  day.  Birds  entering  from 
Java  are  most  numerous  in  the  island  nearest  Java  ;  each 
strait  of  the  sea  to  be  crossed  to  reach  another  island  offers 
an  obstacle,  aud  thus  a  smaller  number  get  over  to 

Island.1     It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of 

la  that  appear  to  have  entered  from  Australia  is  much 

i  ban  those  which  have  come  from  Java  ;  and  we  may 

ut  lirst  sight  suppose  that  this  is  due  to  the  wide  sea  thai 

1  The  names  of  all  the  birds  inhabiting  these  islands  are  to  he  found 
in   tbi  "  l'nxxedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London"  for  the  year 

lias, 
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separates  Australia  from  Timor.  But  this  would  be  a  hasty 
and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  an  unwarranted  supposition. 
Besides  these  birds  identical  with  species  inhabiting  Java 
and  Australia,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  others 
|  closely  allied  to  species  peculiar  to  those  countries, 
and  we  must  take  these  also  into  account  before  we  form 
any  conclusion  on  the  matter.  It  will  be  as  well  to  com- 
bine these  with  the  former  table  thus : 

In  LuJiibook. 

Jsvan  bird* 83 

Clowly  allied  to  Juvan  birds     .     .       1 


Total 


34 


Australian  birds 4 

Closely  allied  to  Australian  birds  .      8 

Total 7 


Id  Flurex. 

23 

6 

In  Timor. 

11 

0 

28 

17 

6 
0 

10 

26 

14 


M 


We  now  see  that  the  total  number  of  birds  which  seem 
beCO    derived    from   Ja?a  and   Australia   is 
nal,  but  there  is  this  remarkable  difference  DC- 
wo  series:  that  whereas  the  larger  proportion 

Iu  of  the  Java  set  are  identical  with  those  still  inhabi tr- 
ig that  country,  an  almost  equally  large  proportion  of  the 
'  t  are  distinct,  though  often  very  closely  allied 
pecies.     It  if  to  be  observed  also,  that  these  representative 
<i burnish  in  number  as  they  recede  from 
Lustralia,  while  they  increase  in  number  as  they  n 
ifom  Java.     There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  one  being 
the  islands  decrease  rapidly  in  size  from  Timor  to  Lom- 
.   and  can  therefore  support  a  deer..  umber  of 

species;  the  other  and  the  more  important  is,  thai  the  ilis- 
■>.  of  Australia  from  Timor  cuts  off  the  supply  of 
igrants,  and  has  thus  allowed  variation  to  have  full 
play;    while  the  vicinity  of  Lombock  to  Bali  and  Java 
has  allowed  a  continual  influx  of  fresh  individuals  which, 
crossing  with  the  immigrants,   has  checked 

r  view  of  the  derivative  origin  of  the 
Is  of  Lands  let  us  treat  them  as  a  whole,  and 

•itelLigible  their  respective  rela- 
tions to  Java  and  Australia. 
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The  Timor  group  of  islands  contains  : — 
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JaTan  birds 28 

Closely  allied  species  .     .     11 


Dorivod  from  Java 


47 


Australian  birds      .      . 
Closely  allied  species  . 

Derived  frum  Australia 


48 


We  have  here  a  wonderful  agreement  in  the  number  of 
bird9  belonging  to  Australian  and  Javanese  groups,  but 
they  are  divided  In  exactly  a  reverse  manner,  three-fonrths 
of  the  J  a  v«  n  birds  being  identical  species  ai  ■jurtli 

representative  uidy  one-fourth   of  the  Australian 

ftnJn  iDtioaJ  and  three-fourths  representativi 

he  most  important  fact  which  we  can  elicil 
study  of  the  birds  of  these  ialan 
complete  clue  to  much  of  their  past  history. 

Change  of    i  a  alow  process     On  i  hat  wc  are  all 

agreed,  though  we  may  '.lifter  about  how  it  has  taken  place. 
She  fact  that  the  Australian  species  in  these  islands  I 
mostly  changed,  while  the  Javan  species  have  almost  all 

med   unchanged,  would   therefore  indicate    that 
district  was  first  peopled  from  Australia.     But,  for  this  to 
have  hern  the  case,  the  physical  conditions  must  have  been 
very  different   from  what  they   are  now.     N 
hundred  miles  of  a  now  separate  Australia  from 

Timor,  which  island  is  connected  with  Java  by  a  chain  of 
broken  lan-l  divided  by  straits  which  are  nowhere  more 
than  about  twenty  miles  wide.     Evidently  t  now 

great  or  the  natural  productions   of  Javj 

ad  over  and  occupy  the  whole  of  these  islan 
those  of   Australia  would    find   very  greal  v   in 

ing  across.     To  account  for  the  present  state  of  things. 

honld  naturally  suppose  that  Australia  was  once  much 
more  closely  connected  with  Timor  than  it  is  at 
and  that  this  was  the  case  is  rendered  hi- 
the  fact  of  a  submarine  bank  extending  along  all  the  i 
and  west  coast  of  Australia,  and  at  one  place  approaching 
withia  twenty  miles  of  the  coast  of  Timor.     This  indicates 
a  recent  subsidence  of  North  Australia,  which  probably 
once  extended  as  far  as  the  edge  of  this  bank,  rietween 
which  and  Timor  there  is  an  nnfathomed  dq  an. 

I  do  not  think  that  Timer  was  ever  actually 
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with  Australia,  because  such  a  large  number  of  very  abun- 
dant and  tic  groupa  of  Australian  Inch  aw 
quite  absent,  aud  not  a  single  Australian  mammal  has 
ente red  Timor  ;  which  would  certainly  not  have  beeu  the 
case  had  tin"  lands  been  actually  united.  Such  groups  as 
bower  birds  (Ptilonnrhyuchus),  the  black  and  red 
cockatoos  (Caly).rmiiynchus),  the  bl i.'  tfaluraa) 
wshrikes  (Cracticus),  the  Australian  shrikes  (Falcun- 
us  and  Oolluri  and  many  others,  which  abound 
la  lATlainiy  !:  ■  id  into  Timor 
if  it  had  been  united  to  that  country,  01  oven  if  for  any 
long  time    it                  touched  nearer  to  it  than  tw. 

her  do  any  of  the  most  characteristic  groups 
of  Australian  insects  occur  in  Timor  ;  .so  that  everything 
imbines  to  indicate  that  a  strait  of  the  sea  has  alwiy 
atcd  it  from  Australia,  but  ft  na  period  this 

it  was  reduced  to  e  width  of  about,  twenty  miles, 
But  at  the  time  when  this  narrowing  of  the  sea  took 

must  have  her 1 1  a  greater 
aepai.  ther  end  of  the  chain,  or  we  should  E 

ore  equality  in  the  numbers  of  id€  pre*  ata- 

lerived  from  each  extremity.      It  is  true  that 

ralian  end  by  sub- 

ini migration  aud  U 

■  of  individuals  from   the  mother  country,  have 

Full  scope  J"  the  oauses  which  have  led  to  the 

modification  ol  ;  while  the  continued  stream  of 

.lava,,  would,  by  continual  intercrossing, 

eck  such   modification.     This  view  will  not.,   how. 

its;  forti  of  "the  fauna  of  the 

■  group  is  indicated  as  well  by  the  forms  which 
absent  from  it  which  it  contains,  and  is  by 

kind  of  evidence  shown  to  be  much  more  An 
than  Indian.    No  less  than  twenty-nine  genera]  all  mote 
.ir  less  abundant  in  .lava,  and  most  ol  v. Inch  range  over  a 
wide  area,  are  altogether  absent;  while  of  the  etpialh 
difftte  alian  genera  only  about  fourth  rant- 

ing.    This  would  clearly  indicate  that  thfiv  has  bean,  till 
recently,  a  wide  separation  from  .lava;  and  the   fact  that 

Is  r.i  Bali  and  Lore  small,  and  Are  all 

wholly  volcanic,  and  contain  a  smaller  number  of  mod 
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forms  than  the  other  islands,  would  point  them  out  as  o: 
HumpsretavaLj  recent  origin.  A  wide  arm  i  I 
bably  occupied  their  place  at  the  time  when  Timor  \ras  in 
the  closest  proximity  to  Australia ;  and  as  the  subterrauean 
VBM  slowly  pillug  up  the.  now  fertile  islands  of  Bali 
and  Lombock,  the  northern  shores  of  Australia  would  be 
sinking  beueath  the  ocean.  Some  such  changes  as  have 
been  here  indicated,  enable  us  to  understand  hew  it 
happens,  thai,  flwugh  Ihe  birds  of  this  group  are  on 

le  almost  as  much  Indian  aa  Australian, y«-t  the  species 
which  are  peculiar  to  the;  group  are  mostly  Australian  in 
character ;  and  also  why  such  a  large  number  of  common 
Indian  forms  which  extend  through  Java  to  Bali,  should 
not  have  transmitted  a  single  representative  to  the  islands 
further  east. 

The  Mammalia  of  Timor  as  well  aa  thos^  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  group  are  exceedingly  scanty,  with  the 
•pUuu  of  bats.  These  last  ate  tolerably  abundant,  and 
no  doubt  many  moro  remain  to  be  discovered.  Out  of 
fifteen  species  known  from  Timor,  nine  are  found  also  in 
Java,  or  the  islands  west  of  it;  three  are  Moluccan  spe- 
mofit  ot!  which  are  also  found  in  Australia,  and  the 
rest  arc  peculiar  to  Timor. 

amala  are  only  seven  in  numl  "Hows: 

1.  The  common  monkey,  Macacua  cynomolj  h  i- 

found  in  all  the  [ndo-Malayan  islands,  and   has  s] 
from  Java  through  Bali  and  Lombock  to  Timor. 
species  is  very  frequent  on  the  banks  of   rivers,  and 
have  been  conveyed  from  island  to  island  on  trees  carried 
down  by  floods.     2.  Paradoxurus  fasciatue;  a  civet  cat, 
very   common   over   a   large   part  of    the    Archipelago. 
3.  i  I otis ;  a  tiger  cat,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Timor, 

where  it  exists  only  in  the  interior,  and  is  very  rare, 
nearest  allies  are  in  .lava.    4.  Oervus  timoriensis;  a  deer, 
closely  allied  to  the  Javan  and  Moluccan  '.  dis- 

r.     5.  A  wild  pig,  Bus  timorieuhis  ;  perhups  the 
as  some  of  theMuluccuu  species,    (i 

tenuis;  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Timor.  7.  An  Eastern 
opossum,  discus  orientalis;  found  also  in  the  Moluccas, 
if  not  a  distinct  spa 

The  fact  that  not  one  of  these  species  is  Australian,  or 
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ly  allied  to  any  Australian  form,  is  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  opinion  that  Timor  has  never  formed  a  part  of 

;    as  in   rii.ni.  ..  ,.u ■■■    kai   [ftlOO  OT  " 

marsupial  annual  would  almost  certainly  be  found  there. 
Ii  is  no  doubt  very  difficult  t«>  account  for  the  presence  of 
w  mammals  that  do  exist  in  Timor,  especially 
the  tiger  cat  deer.     We  must  consider,  however. 

that  nd  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 

islands  and  the  seas  between 
have  llbjected    to   vulcanic-  action.     The  land   has 

been  raised  and  has  sunk  again;   the  straits  have  been 
narrowed  or  widened;  many  of  the  i  may  have  been 

id  dissevered  again;    violent    flood  again 

and  again  devastated  the  mountains  and  plains,  carrying 
out  to  sea  qui  forest  trees,  as  has  often  kappi 

ruptions  i>»  Java;  and  it.  docs  not  seem 

ile  thai  once  in  a  thousan  I,  or  ten  thousand  years, 

there  should  bave  occurred  Buoh  a  brooraUi  combination 

i -s  as  would  lead  to  the  m  t  two  ">r 

and  to  another.    This  it  all 

that  we  need  ask  to  account  for  ili.  arty  and  frng- 

f-u-y  group  of  Mammalia  which  now  inhabit  the  ' 
island  ior,     The  deei  .obubly  li 

"luced  by  man.  for  the  Malays  often  keep  torn 
and:'  thousand,  or  even  five  bun 

•lish  new  characters  in  an  animal  removed  to 
iimtry  so  different  in  ion  as  b 

ii   i    .rn  the  Moluccas.     1  have  not  I  i  d  horses, 

Kich  are  often    thought  to  be  wild  in    Timor,  been 
do  grounds  whatei  u  oh  a  belief  TheT 

neb 
dome-  I  tie  "ii 

hacienda. 

I   have  dwell  at  some   length    on   tho   origin   of    the 

are  to  me  a  most  interest- 
ing :  u.     It  is  very  seldom  thai 

a  district  so  clearly  SB  we  can 
in  tli.  o  definite  arelj 

.  furnish  Buch  "1   the 

proportions  of  their  introduction. 
a  group       'i  Ls  in  miniature — 
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islands  which  have  never  formed  port  of  the  adjai 
lands,  although  so  closely  approaching  them ;  and  t ! 
productions  have  the  charact  el  of  true  Oceanic  EaU 

slightly  modified     These  characteristics  are,  the  ftbeei 

of   all    Miiiiin:  bats,  and    the    occurrence    of 

j«:i  uliar  species  of  birds,  in  ad  land  shell*,  which, 

though  found  nowhere  alee,  ate  plainly  related  to  th 
of  the  nearest  hud.     Thus,  we  have  an  entire  absence  of 

Aii.-.trJi.m  nullum, lis,  ami  the  pceeeni  ■■  a  Tew  Strag- 

glers from  the  wast;  which  can  bo  accounted   for  in 
manner  already  indicated.      Beta  are  tolerably   abundant. 
Birds  have  many  peculiar  .species,  with  a  decided  relation' 
ship  to  those  of  the  two  nearest  masses  of  land.     The 
s  have  simil:  as  with  the  birds.      As  an  ex- 

. ■  ii ij -If ,  four  species   of  the  Papiliouidee   are    peculiai 
Timor,  three  others  arc  also  found  in  Java,  and  oni 
Australia.    Of  the  four  peculiar  species  two  are 
modifications  of  Javanese  forms,  while   the  others  saoni 
allied  to  those  of  the  Moluccas  aud  Celebes.    The  very  few 
land  shells  known  are  all,  curiously  enough,  allied  lo 
identical  with  Moluccan  01  Celebes  forms.    The  Pieri 

;iu  and  yeUow  bntterflies)  which  wander  more, 
from  frequenting  open  grounds  are  mow  liable  to  I 
i<ut  to  sea  ited  to  those  of  Java, 

Australia,  and  the  Moluccas. 

It  has  1  ted  to  Mi  Darwin's  theory, — of  Oceanic 

I  ing  ili\li  iii  n  connected  with  the  mainland, — 
that  this  would  imply  that  their  animal  population  was  a 
matter  of  chance ;    it  has  been  termed  the  "  jtotsam 
jetsam  theory,"  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  nai 

by  the  "chapter  of  accidents."     But  in  the 
ease  which  1  have  here  described,  we  have  the  m 
rive  evidence  that  such  has  been  the  mode  of  peopling  the 
islands.     Their  productions  are  of  that  m 
meter  which  Wfl  should  expect  from  such  an  origin;  and 
to  suppose  that  they  have  been  portions  of  .A I 
Java  will  introduce  perfectly  gratuitous  difl  aud 

render  it  quite  impossible  to  explain  those  curious  rela- 
tions winch  the  best  known  group  of  ;r 

been   shown   to  exhibit.      On  the  other   hand, 
ing  seas,  the  form  of  t  lie*  sul 
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.-,  and  the  vol  ;er  of  most  of  the  islands, 

.ill  paint  to  au  independenl  origin. 
P>efore  concluding,  I  must  make  one  remark  to  avoid 
tpprehension.  When  I  say  that  Timor  1ms  nevnr 
formed  part  of  Axostralia,  I  refer  only  to  recent  geological 
epochs,  In  Secondary  or  even  Eocene  or  Miocene  times, 
Timor  and  Australia  may  have  been  connected;  but  if  so, 
all  record  of  such  a  union  has  been  lost  by  subsequent 
hubniLrycnce;  and  in  accounting  for  the  present  laiul- 
habitants  of  any  country  we  have  only  to  consider  these 
ages  winch  have  occurred  since  its  last  elevation  above 
the  waters.  Since  such  last  elevation,  I  fuel  confident  that 
mor  has  not  formed  part  of  Australia. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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(MACASSAR.     8EPTBMBER  TO  SOVEMDRtt,    1886.) 

ILKFT  Lombock  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  reached 
Macassar  in  three  days.     It  was  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  stepped  on  a  shore  which  I  had  been  vainly  trying 
since  February,  and  where  T  expected  to  meet 
b  so  much  that  was  new  aud  interesting. 
The  coast  of  this  purl,  of  Celebes  is  low  and  flat,  lined 
with  irc.cn  and  villages  so  as  to  conceal  the  in  \cept 

^casional  openings  wind)  show  a  wide  extent  of  bare 
rice-fields.    A  few  hills,  of  no  gres 
:blc  in  the  background;  but  owing  to  the 
:ize  over  the  b  r,  I  ooold 

nowhere  discern  tho  high  central  range  of  the  peninsula, 
ii'  celebrated   peak  of  Bontyne  at  its  southern  ex- 
In   the  roadstead  of  Macassar  there  was  a  fine 
42-gun  frigate,  the  guardship  of  the  place,  as  well 
email  war  steamer  and  three  or  four  little  cutters  us* 
cruising  after  the  pin  h  infest  these  Bete.    Therp 

v  a 
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were  also  a  few  squa:  trading-vessels,  and  twenty 

01  •thirty  native  praus  of  various  size3.     1  I  ••■■i  of 

introduction  to  a  Dutch  gentleman,  Mr.  ftfesman,  and  also 
to  a  Dan  keeper,  who  could  both  speak   I    i 

in. I    wIhi    promised   to  assist  me  in  finding  a  place  to 
at,  suitable  for   my  pursuits.     In  the  meantime,    I 
went  to  a  kind   of  club-house,  in  default  of   any  hotel 
in  the  place. 

Miii  Basal  was  the  first  Dutch  town  I  had  vi  ad  I 

found  u  prettier  and  cleaner  than  any  I  had  yet  seen  in 
Lhe  East.  The  Dutch  have  some  admirable  local  regula- 
tions. /Ml  European  houses  must  be  kept  well  white- 
washed, and  every  person  must,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 

r  the  road  in  front  of  his  house.     The  streets  are  ! 
clear  of  refuse,  and  covered  drains  carry  away  all  impu: 
into  large  open  sewers,  into  which  the  tide  is  adn 
high-vi;u.  <  lowed  to  flow  out  when  it  baa  ebbed, 

carrying  all  the  scv  it h  it  into  the  sea.     The  town 

consists  chiefly  of  one  long  narrow  street,  along  the  sea- 
snli ■■.  devoted  to  business,  and  principally  occupied  by 
Dutch  and  Chinese  merchants1  offices  and  warehouses,  and 
the  native  shops  or  bazaars.     This  extends  northward 
more  than  a  mile,  gradually  merging  into  native  hot 
often  of  a  most  miserable  description,  but  made  to  hi* 
neat  appearance  by  being  all  built  up  exactly  U  i  he  straight 
line  of  the  street,  and   being  gen<  I   by  fruit 

b,    This  street  is  usually  tin  ■  ith  a  nati 

lation   of   Bugis   and    Macassai  who  wear  cotton 

trousers  about  twelve  inches  long,  covering  only  from  the 
hip  to  half-way  down  the  thigh,  and  the  un  lalay 

sarong,  of  gay  checked  colours,  worn  round  t\v 
across  the  shoulders  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Paralli 
street  run  two  short  ones,  which  fori  i  the  old  Dutch  town,, 
and  are  enclosed  by  gates.    These  consist  of  private  houses^ 
and  at  their  southern  end  is  the  fort,  the  church,  and  aa 
road  at  right  angles  to  the  beach,  containing  the  hoi 
of  the  Governor  and  of  the  principal  officials, 
the  Ei  i  he  beach,  is  another 

native  huts  and  many  country  houses   of  th  mem 

All  around  extend  the    flat   r 
now  bare  and  dry  and  forbidding,   covered   with   d 
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stubble  and  weeds.  A  few  months  back  these  were  a 
mass  of  verdme,  and  their  barren  appearance  at  this 
season  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the  perpetual  crops 
on  the  same  kind  of  country  in  Loiubock  and  Bali,  where 
the  seasons  are  exactly  similar,  but  where  an  elaborate 
in  of  irrigation   produces  the  effect  of  a  perpetual 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to 
the    Governor,   accompanied   by  my   friend   the   Dai 
merchant,  who  spuke  excellent  English.     His  Excellency 
was  .  lite,  and  offered  me  every  facility  for  travelling 

about    the    country   and  prosecuting    my  researches   in 
ral  history.    We  conversed  in  French,  which  all  Dutch 
officials  speak  very  Well 

■.:  it  very  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  stay  in 
the  town,  I  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week  to  a  lit  tic 
boo  house,  kindly  offered  me  by  Mr.  Mesuian.    It  was 
about  two  miles  away,  on  a  small  coffee  plantation 
and  farm,  and  about  a  mile  beyond  Mr.  M.'s  own  con: 
house.     It  consisted  of  two  rooms  raised  about  seven  feet 
above  the  ground,  tin-;  lower  part  being  partly  open  (unci 
silently  to  skin  birds  in)  and  partly  used  as 
a  granary  for  rice.     There  was  a  kitchen  and  other  out- 
houses, and  several  cottages  near  were  occupied  by  men  in 
Mr.  M.'s  employ. 

AftCT  being  settled  a  few  days  in  my  new  house,  I  found 
that  no  collections  could  be  made   without  going  much 
farther  into  the  country.    The  rice-fields  for  some  miles 
round  resembled  English  stubbles  late  in  autumn,  and  fl 
almost  as  unproductive  of  bird  or  insect  life    Ti 

8  villages  scattered  about,  so  embosomed  in 
frui:  hat  at  a  distance  they  looked  like  ehimpa  or 

patches  ol  These  were  my  only  collecting  places, 

f  produced  a  very  limited  number  of  species,  and 
soon  exhausted.     Before  I  could  move  to  any  more 
jmising  dl  was  necessary  to  obtain  permission 

>ui  h  of  Goa.  \  i  ritories  approach  towitbin 

two  miles  or  the  town  of  -Macassar.     1  ill.  refbre  presented 
df  at  the  Governor's  office  and  requested  a  letter  to 
Rajah,  to  claim  his  protection,  and  permission  to  fen 
his  territories  whenever  I  might  wish  to  do  so     This 
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was  immediately  granted,  and  a  special  messenger  w«3 
sent  with  me  to  carry  the  It 

Mend  Mr.  Mesman  kindly  lout  me  a  horse,  and 
accompanied  me  on  my  visit  to  the  Rajah,  with  whom  ho_ 
ww  great  friends.     We  found  his  Maje-  .1  out  of 

doors,  watching  the  erection  of  a  new  house,  lie  was  n  ■ 
from  Hi'1  waist  up,  wearing  only  the  usual  short  trousers* 
and  sarong.    Two  chairs  were  Drought  out  for  u 
the  chiefs  and  other  natives  were  seated  on  the  ground— 
The  messenger,  squatting  down  at  the  Rajah's  feet,  pro- 
duced the  letter,  which  was  sewn  up  in  a  covering  oC 
yellow  silk.     It  was  handed  to  one  of  the  chief  officers... 
who  ripped  it  open  and  returned  it  to  the  Rajah,  who  read. 
it,  and  then  showed  it  to  Mr.  M.,  who  both  speaks  and 
reads  the  Macassar  language  fluently,  and  who  explai 
fully   what    I    required.      Permission   was    immeoia 
granted  me  to  go  where  I  liked  in  the  territories  of  Goo, 
but  the  Rajah  desired,  that  shotdd  I  wish  to  stay  any  time 
at  a  place  1  would  first  give  him  notice,  in  order  ton". 
might  send  some  one  to  see  that  no  injur}'  was  done  me. 
Soil]-'    wine  was  then  brought  us,  and  afterwards 
detestable  coffee  and  wretched  sweetmeats,  for  it  is  a  fact 
i  hat  I  have  never  tasted  good  coffee  where  people  grow  it 
themselves. 

Although  this  was  the  height  of  the  dry  season,  and 
there  was  a  fine  wind  ail  day,  it  was  by  no  means  a 
healthy  t.i 1 1 1 ■  ■  nl  year.  My  boy  Ali  had  hardly  been  a 
day  on  shore  when  he  was  attacked  bj  rhich  put 

to  great  inconvenience,  as  at  the  house  whe 
jig   nothing  could  be   obtained   but   at  meal-times. 
A  tier  having  cured  Ali,  and  with  much   difficulty  got 
another  servant  to  cook  for  me,  I  was  no  sooner  settled 
at  my  country  abode  than  the  latter  was  attacked  wi 
the  Bame  diseaso ;  and,  having  a  wife  in  the  town,  left 
Hardly  was  he  gone  than  I  fell  ill  myself,  with  s 
intermittent  fever  every  other  day.     In  about  a  week 
got  over  it,  by  a  liberal  use  of  quinine,  when  scarcely  w: 
I  on  my  legs  than  Ali  again  became  worse  than  ever. 
fever  attacked  him  daily,  but  early  in  the  morning  he  was 
pretty  well,  and  then  managed  to  cook  me  enough  for  the 
day.     In  a  week   I    cured   him    and   also   succeeded   in 
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tthex  boy  who  could  cook  ootj  and  hi 

ion  to  go  into  the  interior.     His  name  waa  Baderoon, 
and  as  he  was  unmarried  and  had  been  used  to  a  ro 

dog  been  several  vo\  North  Australia  l> 

og  or "  beche  de  mer/  T  was  in  hopes  of  being 

able  to  I.  it  hold  of  a  little  impudent  rascal 

<i  twelve  or  fourteen,  who  could  speak  some  -Malay,  to 

carrj'  my  gun  or  insect-net  and  make  himself  geuerally 

useful.     Ah  had  by  this  time  become  a  pretty  good  bird- 

•r,  so  that  I  w  applied  with  servants. 

le  many  excursions  into  the.  country,  in  search  of  a 

for  collecting  birds  and  insects     Some  of  the 

a  few  miles  inland  are  seal  ibout  i"  woody 

which  has  once  been  virgin  forest,  but  of  winch 

£8  have  been  for  the  most  part  replaced 

by  fruit  trees,  and  particularly  by  the  large  palm,  £renga 

saccharifera,  from  which  wine  and  sugar  are  made,  and 

which  also  produces  a  coarse  black  fibre  used  for  Qordage. 

Thnt  necessary  of  life,  the  bamboo,  has  also  been  abun- 

\   planted.     Tn   such  places   I    found  a  good  many 

mong  which  were  the  fine  cream-coloured  pigeon, 

_  iiphaga  luctuosa,   and    the    rate    hlue-headcd   roller, 

ti  mmincki,  which  has  a  most  discordant  voice 

and  generally  goes  in  pairs,  Hying  from  tree  to  tree,  and 

set  that  all-in-a-heap  ap]  i  ami 

jerking  motion  of  the  head  and  tail  which  are  so  charac- 

reat  Fissirostral  group  to  which  it  be] 

a  this   habit  alone,  the.   kin 

logons,  and  South  American  puff-birds,  might  be  grouped 

ion  who  had  observed  them  in  a  state  of 

ire,  but  who  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  cxamin- 

^8   their  form   and  structure   in  detail.      Thousands  of 

a  our  rook,  keep  up  a  constant 
as;   the  curious  wood-swallows 
'•''  '  tarn .';.  which  cli  semble  swallows  in  their  ha 

jfucl  flight  but  difl  form  and 

""om  the  tree-tops;  while  a  lyre-tailed  d 

liant  black  plumage  and  milk-  ■ntinually 

Ires  the  by  the  vi 


*u  the    more    shadv   Darts 
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i  .  the  most  common  b  'uplasa  am 

1 1 ji 1 1 : ■  i - .    which    frequent  ,    am 

"\\  ins  to  their  weak  flight  are  easily  cap!  utifi 

pale  blufi  and  black  butterfly,  which  Batters  along  nea» 

the  ground  among  the  tl  ad  settles  oc 

upon  flowers,  was  one  of  the  most  striking;  and  sea: 
less  so,  was  one  with  a  rich  orange  band  on  a  blackish 
ground  i  these  both  belong  to  the  Pieridse,  the  group  I 
eon  ains  our  common  white  butterflies,  although  differing 
bo  limrli  from  them  in  appearance.     Both  were  unite  new 

uropean  naturalists.1     Now  and  then  I  extended  my 
walks  some  miles  further,  to  the  only  patch  of  tru 
I  could  find,  accompanied  by  my  two  boys  with  guns  and 
We  used  to  Btart  early,  taking  our  breakfast 
with  us,  and  sating  it  wherever  we  conld  fin< 

r.      At  such  times  my  Macassar  boys  wouli 
mi  mil  I-  fragment  of  rice  and  meat  or  fish  on  a  leaf,  an  I 
it  on  a  stone,  or  stump  as  an  offering  to  the 

for  though  nominal  Mahometans  the  Macassa 

mgan  superstitions,  and  are  but  lax  in  their 
religions  observances.      Pork,  it   is  fcru  I   in 

abhorrence,  but  will  not  refuse  wine  when  offered  thi 
and  consume  immense  quantities  ol  ••."  or  palm- 

is  about  as  intoxicating  as  i  ■•  or 

When  well  made  it  is  a  \  and 

Ffcen  took  u  draught  at  some  of  the  little 
Red  by  the  name  or  bazaars,  which 
the  country  wherever  there  is  any  traffic. 

One  day  Mr.  Mesman  told  me  of  a  larger  piece  of  forest 
where  be  sometimes  went  to  shoot  deer,  but  he  assured 
it  was  much  further  off,  and  that  there  wei 

ever,  I  resolved  to  explore  it,  and  the  next  mon 
at  live  o'clock  we  started,  carrying  our  breakfast  «n 
other  provisions  with  us,  and  intending  to  stay  t lie-  nij 
at  a  house  on  the  borders  of  the  wood.    To  my  surpi 
two  hours'  hard  walking  brought  us  to  thi  i  -we 

obtained  permission  to  pass  the  night     We  then  walked 
•-II,  Ali  and  Baderoon  with  a  gun  each,  Baso  caTrying  our 
'!•••.  i.  i  in.',  and   my  insect-box,  while  1  took  oi 
and   «  .  [-bottle   ami   determined   to    devote 

1  The  former  boa  been  named  F.ronia  triuca  ;  the  latter  Tachviu  iUione. 
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wholly  to  the  insects.     Scarcely  "had  I  eutered  the  forest 
when  I  found  Borne  beautiful  little  green  and  gold  speckled 
weevils  alHed  to  tin;  genus  Pachyraynehus,  a  group  which 
a    almost    confined    to   the   Philippine    Islands,    aud   is 
quite  unknown   iu  Borneo,  Java,  or  Malacca     The  road 
shady  and  apparently  much  trodden  by  horses  and 
le,  and  1  quickly  obtained  some  butterflies  I  had  not 
et  with.   Soon  a  couple  of  reports  were  heard,  and 
coming  up  to  my  boy*  i  found  they  had  shot  two  speci- 
mens of  one  of  the  finest  of  known  cuckoos,  Phcenicophatis 
rhynchus.    This  bird  derives  its  name  from  its  ham 
ig  coloured  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  red,  and  hli 
in  al>out  equal  proportions.    The  tail  is  exceedingly  long, 
and  of  a  fine  metallic  purple,  while  the  pHanags  of  the 
body  is  lighl  coffee  brown.     It  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
bird.--.  i  land  of  Celebes,  to  which  it  is  confined, 

After  sauntering  along  for  a  couple  of  hours  we  rear 
a  small  river,  so  deep  that  horses  could  ouly  cross  ii 
uming,  so  we  had  to  turn  book  ;  but  as  we  were  gel 
hungry,  and  the  water  of  the  almost  stagnant  river  was 
too  muddy  to  drink,  we  went  towards  a  house  a  few 
hunched  yards  off.     In  the  plantation  we   saw  a  small 
.1   hut,  which  we  thought  would  do  well  for  us  to 
,.f:;-t  in,  so  1  entered,  and  found  inside  a  )  man 

with  an  infant     She  handed  me  a  jug  of  water,  but  looked 
much  frightened.     However,  I  sal  down  on  the  door- 
step ed  for  the  provisions.     In  han.l  i  up, 
saw  the  infant,  and  started                   I  he  had 
seen  a  serpent.    It  then  immediately  struck  mo  thai   I  his 
a  hut  in  which,  as  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  and 
v  other  savage  tribes,  ti  ,ome 
e  after  the  birth  of  their  child,  and  that  we  did  very, 
enter  it;  so  we  walked  off  and  asked  permission 
to  eat  our  breakfast  in  the  family  mansion  close  at  hand, 
which  was  of  course-granted.     While  I  ate,  three  men, 
two  won.'                                            i  i ed  every  motion,  aud 
me  till  I  had  finished. 
On  onr  way  back  in  the  heat  of  the  day  I  had  the  good 
fortune  U                three  specimens  of  a  fine  OraithopD 

est,  the   most  perfect,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
butterflies.     I  trembled  merit  as  I  took  the  . 
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outoltii}  ■■.'  -i  and  found  it  to  l<  The 

gKmnd  colour   of  this  superb  insect  was  a  rich  thining 
bronzy   black,  the   lower   wings   delioat  ued   with 

white,  and  bordered  bj  a  ww  ol  1;  of  the  most 

brilliant  satiny  yellow.   The  body  w.  I  with  shaded 

spot*  of  white,  yellow,  and  fiery  orange,  while  the  bead  and 
ax  wexe  intense  black.     On  the  under-side  the  lower 
wingfl  wew  satiny  white,  with  the  marginal  spots  half  black 
and  hall  yellow.      I  rased  upon  my  prize  with  extreme 
interest,  as  I  at  first  thought  it  was  quite  a  new  sp< 
It  proved  however  to  be  a  variety  of  Ornithoptera  remus, 
one    of   the   rarest  aud  most  remark  ible    Bpeciea    of 
highly  i .-'. ci'ined  group.     1  also  obtained  several  other  new 
and  pretty  butterllies.    When  wo  arrived  at  our 
house,  ben  rly  anxious  about  my  insect  to 

I  suspem  box  from  a  bamboo  ou  wl  ioh    I   c 

detect  no  sign  of  ants,  and  then  began  skinning  some  of 
my  birds.  Bluing  my  work  I  often  glanced  at  my  precious 
box  to  see  that  no  intruders  hud  arrived,  till  after  u  longer 
spell  of  work  than  usual  1  looked  again,  and  saw  to 
horror  that  a  column  of  small  red  ants  wi  re  di 
string  and  entering  the  box.  They  were  already  busy  at 
work  at  the  bodies  of  my  treaai  balf-noui 

would   have   seen   my  whole   day'a  collect]  n 
As  it  was,  I  had  to   take   eve] 
thoroughly  as  well  as  the  box,  and  then  seek  foi 
of  safety  for  them.      As  the  uuly  effectual  one  [  begged  a 
plate  and  a  basin  from  my   host,  filled  the 
water,  and  standing  the  latter  in  it  placed  my  box  on 
top,  aud  then  felt  secure  for  the  night;  a  lew  iuchi 
clean  water  or  oil  being  the  only  barrier  these  ten  i 
are  not  able  to  pass. 

On    returning    borne  to   Mamajam   (as   m\ 
called)  1  had  a  Blight  return  "f  intermittent  fevi 
kept  me  some  days  indoors.    A3  soon  as  I  was  well,  I  nj 
wont  to  Goa,  aeeumpanie.il    In    Mr.  Me  |  the 

Kajah'a  assistuuee  in  getting  a  small  house  bnill 
near  the  forest.     We  found  him  at  a  cock-fi 
ueai  which  however    he   in 

recer  i»d    walked   with  us  up  an 

boards  whii  h  serves  foi  itnirs  to  his  house.  This  waa  U 
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Kuilt,  ami  lofty,  with  bamboo  fioor  and  glass  windi 
,'reatcr  part  of  it  •  o  be  one  large  hall  divided 

kjthe  supporting  posts.     Near  a  window  sat  the  Queen 
tting   on  a  rough  wooden  arm-chair,  chewing   tht 

irih  and  betel-nut,  while  a  brass  spittm.n  bj 

ids  and  a  sirih-box  in  front  were  ready  to  administn 

The  Rajah  seated  himself  opposite  to  hei 

■  a  Bimilar  chair,  and  a  similar  spittoon  and   sirih-box 

were  held  by  a  little  boy  squatting  at  his  side.     Two  other 

chairs  were  brought  for  us.     Several  young  woiueu,  some 

:  ayah's  daughters,  others  slaves,  were  standing  about;  a 

at  frames  making  sarongs,  but  roost  of 

them  v. . 

And  hers  I  might  (if  I  followed  the  example  of  most 

travellers)  launch  out  into  a  glowing  description  of 

(harms  of  these  damsels,  the  elegant  costumes  they  wore. 

and  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  with  which  they  were 

adorned.      The  jacket   or  body   of  purple  gauze   would 

figure  well  in  such   a    description,    allowing  tin     leaving 

bosom  to  be  seen  beneath  it,  while  "  sparkling  eyes,"  and 

y  tresses,"  and  "tiny  feet"  might  be  thrown  in  pro- 

ly,      But,  alas!  regard  for  truth  will  not  permit  me 

to  expatiate  too  admiringly  on  such  topics,  determined  as 

I  ua  to  give  as  far  as  I  can  a  true  picture  of  the  people 

laces    I   visit     The  princesses  were,  it  is  true,  suffi- 

!y  good-looking,  yet  neither  then-  persons  nor  their 

pnneuL-:    had    that  appearance  of  freshness  and  cleanli- 

irithout  which  do  othei  is  can  be  contemplated 

with  pleasure.      Everything  li&d  a  dingy  and  faded 
jearauce,  very  disagreeable  and   unroyal  tu  a  European 

The  only  thing  that  excited  some  degree  of  ad 
iiiion  wa.-5  the  quiet  and  dignified  manner  of  the  Rajah, 
and  the  great  respect  alw:  None 

«t»nd  erect  in  his  presence,  and  whe  on  a  ofa 

»U  present  (Europeans  of  course  excepted)  squat   u 
tie  ground.  The  highest  seat  is  literally,  * 

lace  of  honour  and  the  sign  of  rank.     So  unbending 
m  the  rules  in  this  respect,  that  when  an  En;  ;age 

»tich  the  Rajah  of  Lorn 

l»le  to  use  it  because  thej 
the  L  ■ 
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house.  On  being  told  the  object  of  my  visit,  the  Rajah  at 
once  said  that  ho  would  order  a  house  to  be  I  for 

me,  which  would  be  much  better  than  bui  ic,  &r 

that  would  take  a  good  deal  of  time.     Bad  coffee  and 
sweetmeats  wetfi  toe. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  called  on  the  Rajah,  to  ask  him 
to  send  a  guide  with  mo  to  show  me  tl  r  was  to 

py.     He  immediately  ordered  a  man  to  bo  $ent  for, 
gave  him  instructions,  and  in  a  few  minute  re  on 

our  way.  My  conductor  could  speak  no  Malay,  so  we 
walked  on  in  silence  for  an  hour,  when  we  tinned  into  a 
pretty  good  house  and  1  was  asked  to  sit  dow  u.  The  head 
man  of  the  district  lived  here,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
we  started  again,  and  another  hour's  walk  brought  us  to 

village  where  I  was  to  be  lodged.     We  went  to  the 

residence  of  the  village  chief,  wh traversed  with  m\ 

me  time.  Getting  tired,  I  asked  to  be  shown 
the  house  that  wns  prepared  for  me,  but  the  only  reply  I 
could  get  was,  "Wait  a  little,"  and  the  par  .t"on 

talking  as  before.  So  I  told  them  I  could  not  wait,  as  I 
wahted  to  see  the  house  and  then  to  g<  ig  in  the 

forest.  This  seemed  to  puzzle  them,  and  at  1: 
answer  to  questions,  very  poorly  explained  by  one  or  two 
bystanders  who  knew  a  little  Malay,  it  came  out  that  no 
house  was  ready,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  least  idea 
n  here  to  get  one.  As  I  did  nut  want  to  trouble  the  Knjah 
any  more,  1  thought  it  best  to  try  to  frighten  them  a  little; 
so  T  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  find  me  a 
house  as  the  Rajah  had  ordered,  I  should  go  back  and 
complain  to  him,  but  that  if  a  house  was  found  me  I 
would  pay  for  the  use  of  it.  This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  village  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  and  look  for  a  house.  He  showed  me  one  or 
two  of  the  most  miserable  and  ruinous  description,  v. 
J  it  o&ce  rejected,  saying,  "1  must  have  a  good  one,  and 
near  to  the  forest."  The  next  he  showed  me  suited  . 
well,  so  I  told  him  to  see  that  it  was  emptied  the  next 
day,  for  that  the  day  after  I  should  come  and  occupy  it. 

On  the  day  mentioned,  as  1  was  not  4uitu  ready  to  go,  I 
Bent  my  two  Macassar  boys  with  brooms  to  sweep  out  the 
house  thoroughly.     They  returned  in  the  evening  and  told 
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that  when  they  got  there  the  house  was  inhabited,  and 
not  a  single  article  removed  However,  on  hearing  they 
had  come  to  (.Nun  w&  take  possession,  the  occupants 
made  a  move,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  grumbling,  which 
made  me  feel  rather  uneasy  as  to  how  the  people  generally 

■i.t  take  my  intrusion  into  their  village.      The    I 

i ling  we  took  our  baggage  on  three  pack-horses,  and, 
after  a  £ew  break-downs,  arrived  about  noon  at  our  des- 
tination. 

After  getting  all  my  things  set  straight,  and  having  made 
a  hasty  meal,  I  determined  if  possible  to  make  bunds  with 
Tin-  people,  T  therefore  sent  for  the  owner  of  the  house 
and  as  many  of  his  acquaintances  as  liked  to  come,  to  have 
a  "bitdi;ua,"  or  balk.  When  thi-y  u-jre  all  seated,  I  gave 
them  a  little  tobacco  all  round,  and  having  ray  boy  Baduroon 
for  interpreter,  tried  to  explain  lo  them  why  I  came  tl 

!  i  to  turn  them  out  oft  the  house,  but 

that  the  B  jab  bad  ordered  it  rather  than  build  a  new  one, 
which  was  what  1  had  asked  for,  and  then  placed 
silver  rupees  in  the  owner's  hand  as  one  month's  rent.     I 
thou  assured  them  that  ray  being  would  be  a  bei 

them,  as  1  should  buy  then  id  IWIb  and  fruit; 

and  U  rould  bring  me  shells  and  insects,  of 

ioh  I  showed  them  specimens,  they  also  might  earn  a 
good  many  coppers.  Alter  all  this  had  been  fully 
plained  to  them,  with  a  long  talk  and  discussion  between 
eveTy  sentence.  T  could  see  that  I  had  made  a  favourable 
impression ;  and  that  very  afternoon,  as  if  to  test  my 
promise  to  buy  even  miserable  little  snail-shells,  a  dozen 
children  i  tinging  me- a  few  eg) 

mall  Hi  they  duly  ceo  Lved 

•'  coppers,"  and  went  away  amazed  but  rejoicing. 

A  I  te  me  well  acquainted  v 

the  surrounding  country.    1  was  a  long  way  from  the  road 
iu  the  forest  which  I  had  first  visited,  and  for  sonn 

:.  house  were  old  clearings  and  cottages.     I  found 
a  few  good  butterflies,  but  beetles  were  wry  BCaroe,  and 
r  and  newly-fell  I  y  so 

productiv  produced  scarcely  anything,    Ihia  eon- 

was  not  a  sufficient  extent  of  HI 
ighbourhood  to  make  the  place  worth  staying  at 
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long,  but  it  was  too  late  now  to  think  of  going  further,  as 
in  about  a  inOttth  i  old  begin ;  so  I  resolved 

to  stay  here  and  get  what  was  to  be  had.    Unfortunately, 
Hi  a  few  day3  1  became  ill  with  a  low  liver  which  pro- 
duced excessive  lassitude  and  disinclination  to  all  i 
In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  -hake  it  off;  all  I  could  do  -was 
to  stroll  q  ach  day  I'-.ir  an   hour  about  the  gardens 

near,  and  to  the  well,  where  some  good  in  re  occa- 

sionally to  be  found ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  to  wait 
(juietly  at  home,  and  receive  what  beetle  my 

little  corps  of  collectors  brought  I  imputed  my 

illness   i-ldrfly  to  the  uhich   was   pi  iroin 

shallow  wells,  around  which  there  was  almost  always  a 
stagnant  puddle  in  which  the  buffaloes  wallowed.  C 
to  my  house  was  an  inclosed  inu dhole  where  three  buf- 
faloes were  shut  up  every  night,  and  the  effluvia  from 
which  freely  entered  through  the  open  bamboo  floor.  My 
Malay  boy  All  was  affected  with  the  same  illness,  and  as 
vas  my  chief  bird-skinner  I  got  on  but  slowly  with 
my  coBectiona 

The  occupations  and  mode  of  life  of  the  villagers  differed 
but  little  from  those  of  all  other  Malay  races.     The  I 
of  the  women   was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  pounding 
and  cleaning  rice  for  daily  use,  in  bringing  home  lirewood 
and  water,  and  in  cleaning,  dyeing,  spinning,  and  weaving 
the  native  cotton  into  sarongs.     The  weaving  is  doi 
the  simplest  kind  of  frame  stretched  on  the  floor,  and  is  a 
?ery  slow   and  tedious   process.     To   form    the    checked 
pattern  in  common  use,  each  patch  of  coloured  tl. 
to  be  ptdled  up  separately  by  hand  and  the  shuttle  p 
between  them ;  so  that  about  an  inch  a  day  is  the  usual 
progress  in  stull  a  yard  and  a  half  wide.     The  men  culti- 
vate a  little  sirih  (the  pungent  pepper  leaf  used  for  chi  i 
with  betel-nut)  and  a  few  vegetables;   and  out 
rudely  plough  a  small  patch  of  ground  with  their  buffi 
and  plant  rice,  which  then  requires  little  attention  till 
Now   and  then  they  have  to  see   to   the 
repairs  of  their  houses,  and  make  mats,  baskets,  or  other 
domestic  utensils,  but  a  large  part  of  their  time  Is  passed 
in  idleness. 

Not  a  single  person  in  the  village  could  speak   i 
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than  otda  of  Malay,  and  hardly  any  of  the  people 

ared   to   have   seen   a   European   before.     One   most 
disagreeable  result  of  this  was,  that  I  excited  terror  alike 
in  man  aud  beast.   Wherever  1  went,  dogs  barked, children 
uned,  women   ran  away,  and  men  stared  as  though 
■re  some  strange  and  terrible  cannibal  monster.    Even 
rsea  on  1  he  roads  and  ]ia!hs  would  start  aside; 
when  T  appeared  and  rash  into  the  jungle;  and  as  to 
those  horrid,  ugly  brutes,  the  buffaloes,  they  could  never 
be  approached  by  me ;  not  for  fear  of  my  owu  but  of  others' 
safety.     Tli  oy  would  first  stick  out  their  necks  and  stare 
16,  and  then  ou  a  nearer  view  break  loose  from  their 
halters  or  tethers,  and  rush  away  helter-skelter  as  if  a 
demon  were  after  them,  without  any  regard  for  what  might 
be   in  their  way.      Whenever   T  met,  buffaloes   carrying 
packs  along  a  pathway,  or  being  div.  ■•  to  the  village, 

I  had  to  turn  aside  into  the  jungle  and  hide  myself  till 
i  avoid  a  catastrophe  which  would  increase 
dislike  with  which    I  was  already  regarded.     Every 
day  about  uoou  the  buffaloes  were  brought  into  the  village 
and  were  tethered  in  the  shade  around  the  houses ;  and 
I  had  to  creep  about  like  a  thief  by  back  ways,  for 
uo  one  could  tell  what  mischief  they  might  do  to  children 
I  to  walk  among  thfim.      If  I  came,  sud- 
lon  a  well  where  women  were  drawing  water  or 
thing,  a  .sudden  flight  was  the  certain  resi 
which  things  occurring  day  after  day,  were  very  unpleasant 
to  a  person  who  dues  not  like  to  be  disliked,  and  who  had 
m  accustomed  to  be  treated  as  an  ogl 
About  the  middle  of  November,  finding  my  health  no 
better,  and  insects,  birds,  and  shells  all  v«  ,1  deter- 

mined to  return  to  Mai  and  pack  up  my  collections 

before  the  heavy  rains  commenced.  The  wind  had  already 
begun  to  Mow  from  the  west,  and  many  signs  indicated 
that  the  rainy  season  might  set  in  e  lualj  and 

then  ling  becomes   very  damp,  and   it  is   almost 

impossible  to  dry  collections  properly.     My  kind  friend 
.Mr.  Mesman  again  lent  me  his  pack-horses,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  men  to  (any  my  birds  aud  insects, 
did  not   like   to  trust  ou  horses'  backs,  we  got 
Eife.    Few  can  Imagine  the  luxury  it  was 
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to  stretch  myself  en  a  sofa,  and  to  take  my  supper 

at  table  seated  in  my  ea>  o  chair,  after 

hiving  for  five  weeks  taken  all  my  meals  uncoinfortabir 
on  the  floor.     Such  things  are  trifles  in  health,  but  wheu 
the  body  is  weakened  by  disease  the  habits  of  a  li 
cannot  be  so  easily  set  aside. 

My  house,  like  all  bamboo  structures  in  this  country, 
was  a  leaning  one,  the  strong  westerly  winds  of  tins 
season  having  set  all  its  posts  out  of  the 
such  a  degree,  as  u>    make  me  think  it  might  .some  day 

altogether.     It  is  a  remarkable  thing 
the  natives  of   Celebes  have  not  discovered   the  use  of 

gonad  struts  in  strengthening  buildings.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  native  house  m  the  country  two  years  old  aud 
at  all.  exposed  to  the  wind,  wlii<  •  upright;  an 

wonder,  as  they  merely  consist  of  posts  and  joists  all 

d  upright  or  horizontal,  and  fastened  rudely  toge 
with  rattans.    They  may  be  seen  in  every 
process  of  tumbling  down,  from  I  linati 

to  such  a  dangerous  slope  that  it  becomes  a  notice  to  quit 
be  occupiers. 

The  mechanical  geniuses  of  the  country  have  only  dis- 
covered two  ways  of  remedying  the  evi 
has  commenced,  to  tie  the  house  to  a  post  in  the  ground 
on  the  windward  side  by  a  rattan  or  bamboo  cable 
i  is  a  preventive,  bat  how  they  ever  found 

a  mystery.     This  plan 
to  build  the  house  in  the  usual  way,  but  instead  oi 
all  the  principal  Bupports  of  straight  p<> 
three  of  them  chosen  as  crooked  as  possible.     I   I 
noticed  these  crooked  posts  in  houses,  but  imputed  it  to 
the  scarcity  of  good  straight  timber,  till  one  day  1  met 
some  men  carrying  home  a  post  shaped  something  like  a 

B  bind  leg,  anil  inquired  of  my  native  boy  what  I 
were  going  to  do  with  such  a  piece  of  wood.     "  To  make  a 
post  for  a  house,"  said  he.     "  But  why  doi 
straight  one,  there  are  plenty  here?"  said  I.     "Oh?  re- 

e  that  :u  a  house,  be 
then  It  won't  fall,"  evidently  imputing  the  i 
occuli  property  of  crooked  tinib  i       V  little  consider, 
aud  a  diagram  will,  however,  show,  that 
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to  the  crooked  post  may  bo  really  produced  by  it,     A  true 

square  changes  its  figure  readily  into  a  rhomboid  or  oblique 

v,  but  when  one  or  two  of  the  uprights  are  bent  "i 

ting,  and  placed  so  as  to  oppose  each  other,  the  effect  of 

a  strut  is  produced,  though  in  a  rude  and  clumsy  manner. 

1  h  d  left  Mamajain  the  people  had  sown  b 

considerable   quantity  of    maize,   which    appears    above 

nd  in  two  or  three  days,  and  in  favourable  Beas 

ripens  in  less  than  two  months.     Owing  to  a  week's  pre- 

DtaiUM  i  •  ground  was  all  flooded  when  I  returned, 

and  the  plants  just  coming  into  Oft]  west  yellow  and  dead. 

would  be  obtained  by  the  whole  village,  but 

;kily  it  is  only  a  luxury,  not  a  necessary  of  life.     The 
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rain  was  the  signal  for  ploughing  to  begin,  ill  order  to  snw 

on  all  the  flat  lauds  between  us  and  the  town.     The 

_;h  used  is  a  rude  wooden   instrument  with  a  very 

short  single  handle,  a  tolerably  well-shaped  coulter,  and 

point  formed  of  a  piece  oi  hard  palm-wood  batoned 

.ith   wedges.     One  or  two   buffaloes  draw   it   at  a 

very  slow  pace.     The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  a  rude 

wooden  harrow  is  used  to  smooth  the  surface. 

iig  of  December  the  regular  wet  season 
liad  set  in.     Westerly  winds  and  driving 

uiued  for  days  together;   the  fieldfl  tot  nrilea  around 
under  water,  and  the  ducks  and  buffaloes  enjoyed 
yes  amazingly.     All  along  the  road  to  Macassar, 
Q 
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ploughing   was  daily  going   uu  in   I  I    and  w.; 

through  which  the  wooden  plough  easily  m  way, 

:n  holding  the  plough-hand 
while  a  long   bamboo  in   the  other  serves 

aloes.    These   animals   require    an   immense  deal  i 
■nig  to  get  thom  on   :i-   all :  h  continual   shown 
exeli  tip  at  them,  and  "  Oh  '  ah 

ugh!"  ore  to  be  heard  in  various  keys  and  in  an  anil 
runted  succession  nil  day  long.   At  night  we  wore  (tare 
with  a  different  kind  of  concert.     The  dry  ground  ami 
my  house  had  become  a  marsh  tenanted  by   frogs,  who 
kept  up  a  most  incredible  noise  from  dusk  to  cum 
were  somewhat  musical  too,  having  a  deep  vibra: 
which  at  tunes  closely  resembles  the  tuning  of  t* 
three  bass-viols  in  an  orchestra.     In  Malacca  and  Boi 
I  had  hoard  no  such  sounds  as  these,  which  indicates 
the  frogs,  like   ,l,ost  of  the   animals   of  Celebes,   are  of 
species  peculiar  to  it. 

My  kind  friend  and  landlord,  Mr.  Mesman,  was  a  good 
n  of  the  Macassar-born  Dutchman.      I 
thiri  f  age,  had  a  large  family,  and   lived  is  > 

spacious  house  near  the  to  in  the  mi 

grove  of  fruit  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  pi 
of  offices,  stables,    and   native    cottages  occupied  bj 
numerous  servants,  Blaves,  or  dependants      H 
rose  before  the  sun,  and  after  a  cup  of  coffee  looked 
his    servants,  horses,   and   dogs,  till   seven,  when  a 
stantial  breakfast  of  rice  and  meat  was  ready  in  a  cool 
verandah.     Putting  on  a  clean   wh  suit,  he  then 

drove  to  town  in  his  buggy,  where  he  had  an  office,  witli 
i  or  three  Chinese  clerks  who  looked  after  his  a! 
business  was  that  of  a  coffee  and  opium  raercl 
ll>   had  a  coffee  estate  at  Bontym'  ami  a  small  prau  « 
traded  to  the  Eastern  islands  near  New  Guinea,  tor  mother- 
of-pearl  and  tortoiseshelL  About  one  he  would  return  home, 
have  coffee  and  cake  or  fried  plantain,  first  changing 
dross  for  n  coloured  cotton  shirt  and  trousers  . 
feet,  and  then  take  a  siesta  with  a  book.     About 
a   cup  of  tea,   ho  would  walk  round   his  premises,  and 
•11  down  to  Mama-jam,  to  pay  me  a  visit  and 
look  after  his  farm. 


This  consisted  of  a  coffee  plantation  and  an  orchard 
of  fruit  trees,  a  dozen  horses  and  a  score  of  cattle,  with 
a  small  village  of  Timorese  slaves  and  Macassar  servants. 
One  family  looked  after  the  cattle  and  supplied  the  house 
with  milk,  bringing  me  also  a  large  glassful  every  morn- 
ing, one  of  my  greatest  luxuries.  Others  had  charge  of 
'hich  were  brought  in  every  afternoon  and  fed 
with  cut  grass.  Others  had  to  cut  grass  for  their  master's 
•s  at  Macassar — not  a  very  easy  task  in  tin-,  dry 
season,  when  all  the  country  looks  like  baked  mud;  or 
in  the  rainy  season,  when  miles  in  every  direction  are 
flooded.  How  they  managed  it  was  a  mystery  to  me, 
bnt  they  know  grass  must  be  had,  and  they  get  it  One 
lame  woman  had  charge  of  a  flock  of  docks.  Twice  a  day 
she  took  them  out  to  feed  in  the  marshy  places,  let  them 
waddle  and  gobble  for  im  hour  or  two,  and  then  drove 
them  hack  VoA  shut  them  np  in  a  small  dark  shed  to 
digest  their  meal,  whence  they  gave  forth  occasionally  a 
melancholy  qnack.  Every  night  a  w  atch  was  set,  principally 
for  tin-  sake  of  the  horses,  the  people  of  Goa,  only  two 
.  being  notorious  thieves,  and  hotses  offering  the 
easiest  and  most  valuable  spod.  This  enabled  me  to  deep 
in  security,  although  many  people  in  Macassar  thought  I 
was  running  a  great  risk,  living  alone  in  such  a  solitary 

OUTS. 

My  house  was  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  stTaggling  hedge 
of  r«.  iniines,  and  other  flowers,  and  every  mom 

i  ;  latin-red  a  basketful  of  the  blossoms  for 
Mr.  Mesman's  family.  I  generally  took  a  couple  for  my 
own  bre; '  I  !e,  and  the  snpplj  never  :.  iring 

my  stay,  and  I  suppose  never  does.     Almost  every  Sunday 
Mr.  M.  made  a  shooting  excursion  with  his  eldest  son,  a 
been,  and  I   generally  accompanied    him;   for 
ii  are  Protestants,  they  do  not  observe 
mday  in  the  rigid  manner  practised  in  England  and 
iglish  oi  •    veni,.r    i;l    lie     place    has 

evening,  when  card-playing 
gttlar  amu 

8th    I  went  on  board  a  pmu  bound  for 
s,  a  journey  which  will  be  described  in  the 
i    if  tins  work. 
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Ob  i*7  return,  after  a  seven  months'  absence,  I  - 
mother  district  to  tho  north  of  Macassar,  which  will  form 
tfri  rabjcot  of  tho  next  chapter. 
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(MAOAMAB.      JTTI.Y   TO    NOV  EM  DEB,   lSf.7 .) 

I  REACHED  Macassar  again  on  the  11th  of  July,  and 
established  myself  in  my  old  quarters  at  Mauuij 
n&Dge,  clean,  and  pack  up  my  Aru  collections.    This 

ue  a  mouth;  and  having  shipped  them 
ire,  had  my  guns  repaired,  and  received  a  new  oofe 
ogland,  together  with  a  stock  of  pins,  arsenic,  and 
i  .Meeting  requisites,  1  began  to  feel  eager  for  work 
id  had  to  consider  where  I  should  spend  my 
the  end   of  the  year.     I  had  left  Macassar,   se 
lore,  a  flooded  marsh  being  ploughed  up  for 
ing.     The  rains  had  continued  tor  five  tin. 
now  all  the  rice  was  cut,  and  tuhl 

covered  the  country  just  as  when  1  had  first  a 
Alter  much  inquiry  I  determined  to  visit  the  di 
>s  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Macassar,  where 

m,  a  brother  of  my  friend,  resided,  who  bad 
kindly  offered  to  hinhne  house-room  and  give  me  assist- 

should  I  feel  inclined  to  visit  him.     I  act: 
obtained  a  pass  from  the  Resident,  and  having  hired  a 
boot  set  off  one  evening  for  Mams.     My  boy  A 1  i  was  so 
ill  with  fever  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in 
boepital,  ill  care  of  my  friend  tin.-.  German  doc 

and  1  had  to  inoke  shift  with  two  new  servants  u 
rant  of  everything.     We  coasted  along  duj 
( ,  and  at  daybreak  entered  the  Mdros  i 
ifternoon  reached  the  village.     1  i 
visited  the  Assistant  Resident,  and  applied  for  ten 
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carry  my  baggage,  and  a  horse  for  myself.     These  < 

promised  to  be  ready  that  night,  so  that  I  oonld 

soon  as  J  liked  in  the  morning.     Alter  haviug  taken  a  eup 

•a  I  took  my  leave,  and  slept  in  the  boat    Some  of 
men  came  at  night  as  promised,  but  others  did  not  ai 
till  the  next  morning.     It  took  some  time  to  divide  my 
baggage  fairly  among  them,  as  they  all  wanted  to  shirk 
the   heavy  boxes,  and  would  seize   hold  of  some   light 
article-  and  march  uff  with  it,  till  made  to  come  back 
wait  till  the  whole  had  been  fairly  apportioned.   At  length 
about  eight  o'clock  all  was  arranged,  and  we  started  for 
our  walk  to  Mr.  M.'s  farm. 

■  country  was  at  first  a  uniform  plain  of  bujmfc-up 
rice-grounds,  but  at  a  few  miles'  distance  precipitous  bills 
appeared,  backed  by  the  lofty  central  range  of  the  penin- 
sula.     Towards    these    our    path   lay,   and   after   ha. 
gone  six  or  eight  miles  the  hills  began  to  advance  i 
tilain  right  and  left,  of   03,  and  the  ground  bee 
pierced  here  and  there  with  blocks  and  pillars  of  lime- 
stone rock,  while  a  few  abrupt  conical  hills  and  pi 
like  islands.     Passing  over  an  elevated  tract  forming 
ahoiduVi  hills,  a  picturesque  scene  lay  bed 

us.     We  looked  down  into  a  little  valley  almost  entirely 
mrrotinded  by  mountains,  rising  abruptly  in  huge  pi 
pices,  and  forming  a  succession  of  knolls  aud  peaks 
tea  of  the  most  varied  and  fantastic  shapes,    in  fche 
ire  of  the  valley   was   a   large   bamboo   hoi 
while  scattered  around  were  a  dozen  cottages  of  the  t 
rial 
I  was  kindlj  d  by  Mr.  Jacob  Mcsmau  in  an  B 

u    the  house,   I  ;■■'  ly   boil 

baiuboo  and  thatched  with  grass.    After 

breman's  house,  about  a  bundled  yards  off, 
of  which  was  given  up  to  me  till  I  should  do 
where  to  have  a  cottage  built  for  my  own  use.     1 
found  that  this  spot  was  too  much  exposed  to  the  w 
and  dust,  which  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  work  with 
It  was  also  dreadfully  hot  in  the  after- 
days  I  got  a  sharp  attack  of  1 
i  me  to  move.     1  ly  fixed  on  a 

ait  a  mile  off,  at  the  foot  of  a  forest-covered  hi. I, 
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which  bore  al  c  of  large  reticulated  Inn,,  serving 

as   an  excellent  vegetable.     The  ground  was  as  Ihi 
ered  with  dry  leaves  aa  it  is  in  aa  English  wood  hi 
the  little  rocky  streams  were  all  dry. 
scarcely  a  drop  of  water  Or  even  a  damp  place  was  B 
whereto  be  seen.    About  fiHtj  yards  below  my  house,  at 
llie  loot  of  the  lull,  was  a   deep  bole  in  a  waterco 
where  good  water  was  to  be  had,  ami  whew  [  Went  daily 
to  bathe,  by  bunas  buckets  of  water  taken  out  and  rj 
it  over  my  body. 
My  bast  Mr,  M,  enjoyed  a  thoroughly  eouutiy  hi'.-, 
una  almost  entirely  on  his  gun  and  dogs  to  supply 
bis  table.     Wild  pigs  ol"  large  size  wi  utiful 

and  he  generally    got    OBfi  01    two  a  week,   U  - 
>ioually,  aud  abundance  ol"  jungle-fowl,  hornbilia, 

■cons.     His  bull'aloes  .supplied  plenty  el*  milk, 

from  wlue.li  i  has   own  butter;  he  grew  his  own 

•  ■.and  had  ducks,  fowlfi,  aud  their  eggS  LD  pro- 

du.     His  palm-trees  supplied  him  all  the  year  round 

i  inri:  bakes  the  place  of  beer ;  and  the 

sugar  made  from  them  is  an  excellent  sweetmeat,     All 

One    tropical  vegetables  aud  fruits  were  abundant  in 

their  season,  and  his  cigars  were  made  from  tobacco  of  his 

own  raising.     He  kindly  sent  me  a  bamboo  of   bui 

milk  every  morning;  it  was  as>  thick  i,  aud  re- 

i:  Quid  dti  day. 

it  mixes  very  well  with  tea  aud  coffee,  alt!  i  has 

a  slight   peculiar   ttavour,   which   after   a   time   is  no! 
agreeable.     1  also  tet  "  sagueir  "  as  1  . 

to  drink,  and  Mr.  ML  always  sent  me  a  piece  of  each  pjg 
he  killed,  which  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  the  birds  we  3hot 
ourselves,  aud  beel   about  OSCS  a  fortnight,  kept 

my  larder  sufficiently  well  supplied. 

■ry  bit  oi  Bat  land  was  cleared  and  used  as  rice- 

I .,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  oi  many  of  the  hills  tobacco 

and  grown.     Most  of  the   slopes  are 

covered     with    }iu%i:    blocks    of   rock.,    very    fatiguing    to 

over,  while  a  number  of  the  bill  pre- 

uite  inaccessible.     These  ciroui 

.nfavour- 
able  lor  my  pursuits.     Birdj  pri  oca,  and  I  got  but 
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few  new  to    me.     Insects   were   tolerably  plentiful,   lei 

aaL     Beetles,  usually  so  numerous  and 
were  exceedingly  scarce,  some  of  the  families  being  ouit' 
absent  and  others  only  represented  by  very  miuute  »j;: 
The  Flies  ami  Bees,  on  the  other  ham  I,  were  abundant,  and 
of   these  I  daily  obtained  new   and    interesting 
The   rare  and  beautilul  Butterflies   of  Celebes  were  the 
chief  object  of  my  search,   and   I  found   many   species 
altogether  new  to  me,  but  they  were  generally  M  m 
and  shy  as  to   render  their  capture   a  matter   of  great 

ilty.     Almost  the  only  good  place  for  them  wa 
the  dry  beds  of  the  streams  in  the  forest,  where,  at  damn 
places,  muddy  pools,  or  even  on  the  dry  rocks,  all  BOX 
insects  could  be  found     In  these  rocky  forests  dwell  BO 
of  the  finest  butterflies  in  the  world.     Three   species  of 
Ornithoptera,  measuring  seven  oi   eight  inches  across  the 
wings,  and   beautifully  marked  with  spots   or  masses  of 
satiny    yellow   on   a   black    ground,   wheel   through 
thickets  with  a  strong  sailing  flight.     About  the 
places  are  swarms  of  the  beautilul  blue-banded  l'upilios, 
milctus  and  telephus,  the  superb  golden  green  P.  maced 
and  the  rare  little  swallow-tail  Papilio  rhesus,  of  all  ol 
which,  though  very  active,  I  succeeded  in  capturing  tine 
series  of  specimens. 

1  have  rarely  enjoyed  myself  more  than   during  my 

••nee  here.    As  1  sat  taking  my  coffee  at  six  in  the 

morning,  rare  birds  would  often  be  seen  on  Borne  tree  close 

by,  when  I  would  hastily  sally  out  in  my  slippers,  and 

baps  secure  a  prize  I  had  be 
The  great  hombills  oi   Celebes  (Bucetoe  oasaidix) 
Often  come  with  loud-llappiug  wings,  and  perch  upon 

-  tree  just  in  front  of  me;  and  the  black  bnboon- 
monkeys,  Uynopithecus  nigrescens,  often  stared  down  in 
astonishment  at  such  an  intrusion  into   the  tins: 

fhile  at  night  herds  of  wild  pigs  roamed  about  th<:  hoi 
□Qg  refuse,  and  obliging  us  to  put  away  every ll 
able  or  breakable  from  our  little  cool.. 
minutes'  6earch  on  the  fallen  trees  around  my  house 
sunrise  and  sunset,  would  often  pre  •  more  t> 

than  1  woidd  meet  with  in  a  days  collecting,  and  odi 
mients  could  be  made  valuable  which  when  livi 
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villages  or  at  a  distance  from  the  forest  are  in  evil; 
wasted.  Where  the  sugar-palms  were  dripping  with  sap. 
flies  congregated  in  immense  numbers,  and  it  was  by 
spending  half  an  hour  at  these  when  I  had  the  time  to 
spare,  that  I  obtained  the  fittest  and  most  remarkable 
collection  of  this  group  of  insects  that  I  have  ever  niada 

Then  what  delightful  hours  I  passed  wandering  up  and 
down  the  dry  river-courses,  full  of  water-holes  and  rocks 
and  fallen  trees,  and  overshadowed  by  magnificent  v 
tation  !     I  ^ot  to  know  every  hole  and   took  and 

stump,  and  came  up  to  each  with  cautious  step  and  bated 
breath  to  see  what  treasures  it   would  produce.     At  one 
•   I  would  find  a  little  crowd  of  the  rare  butterfly 
Tachyris  zarinda,  which  would  rise  up  at  my  approach, 
d   display  their  vivid  orange  and  cinnabar-red   wing 
bile  among  them  would  flutter  a  few  of  the  tine  blue- 
ndod   Papilios.     Where  leafy  branches  hung  over  tin: 
gully,  I  might  expect  to  find  a  grand  Omithoptera  at  rest 
and  an  easy  prey     At  certain  rotten  trunks  1  was  sure  to 
get  the   curious    little  tiger  beetle,  Therates   flavilabris. 
In  the  denser  thicket:;  1  would  capture  the  small  metal- 
lic blue   butterflies   (Amblypodia)  silting  on  the  Leaves, 
as    well   a.s  some  rare  and  beautiful   leaf-beetles  of  the 
ilies  Hispidoj  and  Chrysomelid®. 
I  Bemud  that  the  rotten  jack-fruits  weTe  very  attract 
'i any  beetles,  and  used  to  split  them  partly  open  and  lay 
■■:.  near  ruy   house  to  rot.      A  morn- 
's search  at  these  often  produced  me  a  score  of  species, 
iphylinidae,  Nitidulidse,  Onthophagi,  aud  minute  Qi 

the    most    abundant.      Now  and   then  the 
i  leers  brought  me  a  fine  rosechafer  (Sternoplus 
which  they  found  licking  up  the  sweet  sap. 
Almost  the  only  new  birds  I  met  with  for  some  n 
were  ground   thrush  (Pitta  ce.lebeuais), 

a  beautiful  violet-crowned  dove  (Ptilonopus    celebensis), 
very   similar  to   birds  1  had   recently  obtained   at 
Aru,  but  of  distinct  Bpecies. 

About  the   latter  part  of  September  a  heavy   shower  of 

ns  that  we  might  soon  expect  wet 

ii  to  the  advautage  of  the  baked-up  country. 

therefore  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  falls  of  the 
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M:irns  river;  ifeoated  at  the  point  where  it  issues 
utains— a   spot  often  visited  by  travellers   and 
red  very  beautifuL     JVIr.  M.  lent  ine  a  horse,  aud  I 
obtained  a  guide  from  a  neighbouring  village  ;  and  i 
one  of  my  men  with  me,  we  started  at  six  in  the  mon 
and  after  a  ride   of   two   hours  over  the  I 
skirting  thfi  mountains  which  n  efl  on 

niir  left,  tied  fche  rivei  half-way    befei 

Maros  and  tli''  tails,  and  thence  had  a  good  britl 
>m   il,     niiition,  which  we  readied  in  ai  iour.     The 

hills  had  closed  in  round  us  as  we  advanced ;  and  when 
we  reached  a  ruinous  li  had  been  erected  fa 

accommodation  of  visitors,  we  found   oureervea   in  a  ilat- 
imed  valli  j  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  widi ,  bounded 
by  precipitous  and  often  overhanging  limestone  rocks.     So 
Ear  the  ground  had  been  cultivated,  but  it  now  became 
I'd  with  bushes  and  large  scattered  tr 
As  soon  as  my  scanty  baggage  had  arrived  and 
duly  deposited  in  the  abed,  I  started  off  alone  for  the  fa 
which   was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on. 
rives  is  here  about  twenty  yards  wide,  and  issues  from  a 
chasm    h  wo  vertical  walls  of  limestone,  •.> 

rounded  mass  of  basaltic  rock  about  forty  feet  high,  For 
ing  two  curves  separated  by  a  slight,  ledge.      The   wat 

1     !i   intifully  over  this  surface  in  a  thin  shed 
foam,  which  cm  Is  and  eddies  in  a  succession  of  concen- 
tric, cones  till  it  falls  into  a  fine  deep  pool  below.     ' 
l:o  the  very  edge  of  the  fall  a  narrow  and  very  ru 
pati  leads  to  the  river  above,  and  thence  continui 
tmdex  the  precipice  along  the  water's  edge,  or  soi 
in  the  water,  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  after  which  the 
rooks  recede  a  little,  and  leave  a  wooded   bank  or 
side,  along   which   the  path    is  continued,  till  in  about 
half  a  mile  a  second  and  smaller  fa.ll  is  reached..     Here 
the  river  seems  to  issue  from  a  cavern,  the  rocks  ha 
fallen  from  above  so  as  to  block  up  the  channel  aud  bar 
further  progress.     The  fall  itself  can  only  be  rsaohei  I 
a  path  which  ascends  behind  a  huge  slice  of  rock  which 
has  partly  fallen  away  from  the  mountain,  leaving  a  space 
feel   wide,  but  disclosing  a  dark  chasm  de- 
bug  Into  the   bowels  of  the   mountain,  ami  whirl 
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having  visited  several  such,  I  had  no  great  curiosity  to 
explo 

he  9trearn  a  little  below  the  upper  fall,  the 

path  ascends  a  steep  slope  for  about  five   hundred  feet, 

and  paK-.i  mgb   a  gap  enters  a  narrow  valley,  shut 

in  by  walls  of  rock  absolutely  perpendicular  and  of  great 

height.     Half  a  mile  farthei  tiro  valley  turns  abruptly  to 

the  right,  and  becomes  a  mere  rift  in  the  mountain.     This 

mother  half  mile,  the  walls  gradually  approaching 

till  they  are  only  two  feet  apart,  and  the  bottom   rising 

ply  to  a  pass  which  leads  probably  into  another  valley, 

but  which  T  had  no  time  to  explore-     fietunzingto  where 

rift  hod  begun,  the  main  path  turns  up  to  the  left 

in  a  sort  of  gully,  and  roaches  a  summit  over  which  a 

line  natural  arch  of  rock  passes  at  a  height  of  about  fifty 

Thence  was  a  steep  descent  through  think  jm 

with  glimpse-     i    precipic©8  and  distant  rocky  mountains, 

probably  leading  into  the  main  river  valley  again.     Tins 

was  a  mo  i    I  impting  region    to  explore,  but  there  were 

eral  reasons  why  I  could  go   no  further.     I  had  no 

m  to  enter  the  Bugia  territories, 

as  the  rains  might  at  any  time  set  in,  I  might  bo 

entod  from   returning  by  the  Hooding  of  the  river. 

1  therefore  devoted  myself  during  the  short  time  of  my 

it  knowledge  1  could  of  the  natural 

lace. 

a  narrow  chasms  produced  several  fine  insects  quite 

new  to   me,   and  one  now   l>inl,   the   curious  Phlsegenas 

igmata,  a  large  ground  pigeon  with  yellow  breast  and 

n,  and  pnrple  neck.     This  rugged  path  is  the  higfa 

i  } biros  to  the  Bugis  country  beyond  the  mountains. 

During  the  rainy  season  it  is  quite  impassable,  the  rival 

filling  its  bed  and  rushing  between   perpendicular  el i its 

nndted  feet  high.     Even  at  the  time  of  my  visit 

it  was  most  precipitous  and   fatiguing    yet  women   and 

ie   over  it  daily,  and  men  carrying  heavy 

loads  of  palm  sugar  of  very  little  value.     It  was  along 

the  path  the  lower  and  the  upper  falls,  and  about 

the  margin  of  the  upper  pool,  that  I  found  most  in* 

large  semi-transparent  butterfly,  Idea  tondana,  flew 
lazily  along  by  do  bare  that  I   at  length 
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utlilinrrt  an   insect  which  I  hod   hoped  but   hardly   ex- 
tet  with — the  magnifioenl    Papilio  mm 

vuw    of    tin-     largest  and    rarest    known    swell. 
butterflies.    During  iuy  four  days'  stay  at  the  fails  I  vm 

•  rtunate  as  to   obtain  six.  good  specimens.     As 
beautiful  creature  flics,  the  long  white  tails  flicker  like 

mere,  and  when  settled  on  the  beach  it  carries  them 
raised  upwards,  as  if  to  preserve  tliein  from  injury.  It  is 
scarce  even  here,  as  I  did  not  see  more  than  a  dozen 

mens  in  all,  and  had  to  follow  many  of  I  i  and 

i  the  river's  bank  repeatedly  before  1  succeeded  in 
their  capture.  When  the  sun  shone  hottest  about  norni, 
t  In-  moist  beach  of  the  pool  below  the  upper  fall  presented 
a  beautiful  sight,  being  dotted  with  groups  of  gay  butter- 

— orange,  yellow,  white,  blue,  and  green.—  which  on 
being  disturbed  rose  into  the  air  by  hundreds,  forming 
clouds  of  variegated  colours. 

Such  gorges,  chasms,  and  precipices  as  here  abound,  I 
have  nowhere  seen  in  the  Archipelago.    A  sloping  surface 
is  scarcely  anywhere  to  be  found,  huge  walls  and  rugged 
masses  of  rock  terminating  all  the  mountains  and  inch 
the  valleys.     In   many  parts  there   are  vertical  or 
overhanging  precipices  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high,  yet 
completely  clothed  with  a  tapestry  of  vegetation.     I 
Pandanacete,  shrubs,  creepers,  and  even  iurest  trees,  are 
mingled  in  an  ev<  network,  through  the  interstices 

of  which  appears  the  white  limestone  rock  or  the  dark 
holes  and  ofijmM  with  which  it  abounds.  These  precipices 
are  enabled  to  sustain  such  an  amount  of  vegetatioi 
their  peculiar  structure  Fheir  surfaces  are  very  irregular, 
broken  into  holes  and  fissures,  with  ledges  overhanging 
the  mouths  of  gloomy  caverns ;  but  from  each  pruje< 

descended  stalactites,  often  forming  a  wild  gothic 
tracery  over  the  caves  and  receding  hollows,  and  affording 
an  admirable  support  to  the  roots  of  the  shrubs,  trees, 
creepers,  which  luxuriate  in  the  warm  pure  atmosphere 
and  the  gentle  moisture  which  c  ty  exudes  from  thB 

rocks.     In  places  where  t  he  precipice  offers  smooth  sur- 
of  solid  rock,  it  remains  quite  bare,  or  only  stained 
with  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  ferns  that  grow 

■~  »he  small  ledges  and  in  the  minutest  crevices. 
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The  Teodcr  who  is  familiar  with  tropical  nature  only 
through  the  medium  of  books  and  botanical  gardens,  will 
picture  to  himself  in   such  a  spot  many  other  natum.1 
beauties.     He  will  think  that  I  have  unaccountably  for- 
gotten to  mention  the  brilliant  flowers,  which,  in  gorgeous 
masses   of   crimson  gold  or  azure,   must   spangle   these 
verdant  precipices,  hang  over  the  cascade,  and  adorn  the 
margin  of  the  mountain  stream.     But  what  is  the  reality  ? 
In  vain  did  I  gaze  over  these  vast  walls  of  verdure,  among 
the  pendant  creepers  and  bushy  shrubs,   all  around  the 
cascade,  on  the  river's  bank,  or  in  the  deep  caverns  and 
iiy  fissures, — not  one   single   spot   of   bright  colour 
could   be  seen,  not  one  single  tree    or  bush  or  creeper 
bore  a  flower  sufficiently  conspicooua  to  form  au  object 
in  the  landscape.    In  every  direction  the  eye  rested  on 
i  foliage  and  mottled  ruck.     There  was  infinite  variety 
te  colour  and  aspect  of  the  foliage  them  was  grandeur 
in  the  rocky  masses  and  in  the  exuberant  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation,  but  there  was  no  brilliancy  of  colour,  none 
of  those  bright  flowers  and  gorgeoua  masses  of  blossom, 
illy  considered  to  be  everywhere  present  in  the 
tropics.     I  have  here  given  an  accurate  sketch  of  a  luxu- 
riant tropical  scene  as  noted  down  on  the  spot,  and  its 
lOteristics  as  regards  colour  have  been  so  often 
repeated,  both  iu  South  America  and  over  many  thousand 
rn  tropics,  that  1  am  driven  to  conclnilr 
that  it  represents  the  general   aspect  of  nature   in   the 
equatorial  .  the  most  tropical)  parts  of  the  tropical 

How  is  it  then,  that  the  descriptions  of  travr1 : 
rally  give  a  very  different  idea  ?  and  where,  it  may  be 
••  the  glorious  flowers  that  we  know  do  exist  in 
the   tropics?      These   questions  can  be   easily  answered. 
The  fine  tropical  flow  uts  cultivated  in  our  hot- 

have  been  culled  from  the   moat  varied  regions, 
and  therefore  give  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  their  abuu- 
jion,     Many  of  them  an  vt:ry  rare, 
ctxemely    local,    while    a    considerable   number 
bit  the  more  arid  regions  of  Africa  and  India,  in  which 
>:al  vegetation   does   not  exhibit   itself  in  its  usual 
luxuriance.     Fine    and  varied    foliage,  rather  than    gay 
S  more  characteristic  of  those  parts  where  tropical 
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vegetation  attains  its  highest  developm 

districts  each  kind  of  flov 

more  than  a  few   weeks,  or  sometimes  1b 

every  locality  a  lengthened  residence  will  Bhi  ibn*" 

dasoe  of  inaguifioi'nt  and  gaily-blossomed  plants,  I 
iia\  <■  to  he  Bought  for,  and.  are  rarely  at  any  one  turn    ,: 
place  so  abundant  as  to  forma  perceptible  feature  in  t^L'; 
landscape.     But  it  has  been  the  custom  of  travellers    *° 
describe  aud  group  together  all  the  hue  plants  the)  ba  * 
met  with   during  a  long  journey,  and  thus  \X  '' 

effect  of  a  gay  and  flower-painted  landac 
rarely  studied  and  described  individual  scenes  w  i 

on  was  most  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  and 
what   effect  was  produced  in  them    by  llowers.       1    In. 
done  so  frequently,  and  the  result  of  these  exam; 
has  convinced    me,    that    the   bright    colours   of    llowu 
have  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  genera]  aspe 
iiatuir-  in   i.rmprruu)  than   in   tropical  climates.     Durin  -^ 
twelve  years  spent  amid  the  grandest  tropical  vegetal 
I  have  seen  nothing  comparable  to  the  effect  produce  I 
our  landscapes  by  gorse,  broom,  heather,  wild  hyacinth- 
hawthorn,  purple  orchises,  and  but 

The  geological  structure  of  this   part  of  Celebes 
i ui cresting.     The   limestone  mountains,  though   of    grea  - 
rxtont,  seem  to  be  entirely  superficial,  resting  on  a  basis- 
of  basalt  which  in  some  places  forms  low  rounded 
between  the  more  precipitous  mountains.    In  the  i 
of  the  streams  basalt  is  almost  always  found,  and  i! 
step  in  this  rock  which  forms  the  cascade  already  de 
From  it  the  limestone  precipices  use  abruptlj  a  as — 

sending  the  little  stairway  along  the  you 

step  two  or  tliTee  times  from  the  one  rock  on  to  t] 
• — the  limestone  diy  and  rough,  being  worn  by  ti 
and  rains  into  sharp  ridges  jind  honeycombed  ho" 
basalt  moist)  even,  and  worn  smooth  and  slippery  bi 
passage  of  bare-footed  pedestrians.     The  solubility  of  the 
limestone  by  rain-water  is  well  seen   in  the  little  blocks 
and  peaks  which   rise  thickly  through    tin    soil    ol 
alluvial  plains  as  you  approach  the  mountaii  are 

all  skitfh'-. shaped,  larger  in  the  middle  than  al   the  I 
the  greatest  diameter  occurring  at  the  height  to  wind 
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.try  is  flooded  in  the  wot  season,  ami  bheooe  da  rmsing 
:  my  of  them  overhang  consider- 
e  of  the  slenderer  pillars  appear  to  stand  upon 
a  point.  When  the  rock  is  less  solid  it  becomes  curio 
honeycombed  by  the  rains  of  successive  winters,  and  1 
noticed  some  masses  reduced  to  a  complete  network  of 
stone,  through  which  light  could  be  seen  in  every  direr 
From  these  mountains  to  the  Bee  extends  a  perfectly  flat 
alluv  li  no  indication  tit  WOUkl  accu- 

mulate at  ii  gleet  depth  beneath  it,  yet  the  authorithw  at 
Macassar  have  spent  much  money  in  boring  a  well  a 
feet  deep  in  hope  of  getting  a  supply  of  water 
Y\kf.  t.liat  obtained  by  the  Artesian  wulls  in  the  London  and 
Van  I'  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  thai  the  ate 

tul. 
iuruing  to  my  forest  hut,  1  nuiliuued  m>  d.iily  suarch 
after    birds   and   insects.     The    Breather   how  ame 

dreadfully  hot  and  dry,  every  drop  of  we  appearing 

the  pools  and  rock-holes,  and  with  it   tin 

h  frequec  Only    group  remained  un- 

aflected  by  th<  .  *  1 1 1  •  1 1 1  ]  ite re,  or  t w o-vrw 

tinned  as  plentiful  as  ever,  and  on  bheM   1   u.i. 

atmo  tiled  to  ooncentrate  my  attention  fox  a  week 

«r  two,  by  which  means  I  increased  my  collection  of  that 

;  to  about  two  hundred  species.     I  also  continued  to 

obtain  a  few  new  birds,  among  which  were  two  or  three 

>  a  Icons,  a  beautiful  bruah- 

.>!  Trichoglossus  ornatus,  and  a  raw  black 

ottos  advi 

At  length  about  the  middle  of  October,  after  several 

down  can  ige  of  rain,  which  continued 

v  afternoon,  snowing  that  1 1  part 

of  tie  ison  bad  I  hoped  now  to  get  a 

good  harvest  of  insects,  and  in  boom   respects  I  was  not 

became  much  more  numerous,  and 

bed  of  leaves  that  had  accumulate*] 

rock  ide  of  a  forest  stream,  I  found  abundance  <>f 

bides,  a  family  generally  scarce  in  the  tropica.     The 

i  r  disappeared.     Two  of  my  servants 

were  attacked  with  and  swelled  fae^jast 

the  time  that  the  third  h  te,  and  for  some  days 
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they  both  lay  groaning  in,  the  house.  "When  they  got  a 
bt'tter  i  was  attacked  myself,  and  as  my  stores  were 
linished  and  everything  was  getting  very  damp,  I 
was  obliged  to  prepare  for  my  return  bo  Alaeassar,  especi- 
ally as  the  strong  westerly  winds  would  render  the  passage 
in  a  small  open  boat  disagreeable  if  not  dangerous. 

•Since  the  rains  began,  numbers  of  huge  millipedes,  as 
thick  as  one's  finger  and  eight  or  ten  incheB  long,  oral 
about  everywhere.,  in  the  paths,  on  trees,  about  the  house, 
— and  one  morning  when  I  got  up  I  even  found  one  in  my 
bed !  They  were  geuerally  of  a  dull  lead  colour  or  of  a 
deep  brick  red,  and  were  very  nasty-looking  thin 

Og  everywhere  in  one's  way,  although  quite  hani 
Snakes  too  began  to  show  themselves.     I  killed  t . 
a  very  abundant  species,  big-headed  and  of  a  bright  green 
colour,  which  lie  coiled  up  on  leaves  and  shrubs  and  can 
scarcely  be   seen   till  one  is  close  upon  them,      Browfl 
snakes  got  into  uv  net  while  beating  among  dead  leaves 
fbl  insects,  and  made  me  rather  cautious  about  inset 
my  hand  till  I  knew  what  kiud  of  game  I  had  captured 
The   fields   and  meadows  which  had   been   parched 
sterile,  now  became  suddenly  covered  with  fine  long  grass; 
the  river-bed  where  I  had  so   many  times  walked  over 
burning  rocks,  was   now  a  deep  and  rapid  stream ;  and 
numbers  of  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  were  everywhere 
springing  up  and  bursting  into  flower.     I   found   pi. 
of  new  insects,  and  if  I  had  had  a  good,  roomy,  water-aml- 
wind-proof  house,  I  should  perhaps  have  stayed  during  the 
wet  season,   as   I   feel  sure   many    things   can   then  be 

ued  which  are  to  be  found  at  no  other  time.     "\  I 
my  summer  hut,  however,  this  was  impossible.     During 
the  heavy  rains  a  hue  drizzly  mist  penetrated  into  every 
part  of  it>  and  I  began  to  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
keeping  my  specimens  dry. 

Early  in  November  I  returned  to  Macassar,  and  hav 
packed  n  |  my  collections,  started  in  the.  Butch  mail 
steamer  for  Amboyna  and  Ternate.  Leaving  this  part  of 
my  journey  for  the  present,  1  will  in  the  next  cha; 
conclude  my  account  of  Celebes,  by  describing  the  extreme 
hern  part  of  the  island  which  I  visited  two  years 
Jitter. 
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(MKNADO.      JPHB  TO  8EITMI1IBB.    1850.) 

.  after  my  residence   at  Timor-Coupang  that  I 

ie  north-eastern  extremity  of  Celebes,  touching 

anda,  Amhoyna,  and  Ternate.     I  reached 

dii  the  Id li  of  Juno,  1K">'.»,  and  was  very  kindlj 

Tower,  an  Englishman,  but   a  very  ohl 

sident  in  Menado,  where  he  carries  on  a  general  business. 

oduced  me  to  Mr.  L.  Duivenbodan  (whose  Gather 

n  my  friend  at  Ternate),  who  had  much  taste  for 

Mural  history ;  and  to  Mr.  Keys,  a  native  of  Menado, 

at  who  was  educated  at  Calcutta,  and  to  whom  Dutch. 

and  Malay  were  equally  mother-tongues.      Ail 

-bowed  me  the  greatest  kindness,  SCO 

died  me  in  my  earliest  walks  about  the  country,  and 

<1  me  by  every  means  in  their  power.    1  spent  :t 

k  in  the  town   very  pleasantly,  making  explorations 

Bd  inquiries  alter  a  good  collecting  station,  which  1  had 

ieii  difficulty  in  finding,  owing  to  the  wide  cultivation 

coffee  and  cacao,  which  has  led  to  the  dealing  away  of 

miles   round   the   town,  and   i 

far  into  the  interior. 

The  little   town  of  Menado   is  one  of  the  prettiest 

in  the  East.      It  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  gaiv 

<iws  of  rustic  villus,  with  broad  paths  In  h 
bfinmg  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 

.ads  branch  off  in  several  directions  towards  The 
with  a  succession  of  pretty  cottages,  neat  gardens, 
id  thriving  plantations,   interspersed  with  wildernesses 
es.    To  the  west  and   south   the  count:- 
nous,  with  groups  of  line  volcanic  peaks  6,000  Of 
forming   grand  and   picturesque   back- 
.    idscape. 

i )('  Minahasa  (as  this  part  of  Celebes  is 
differ  much  from  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  islam  I, 
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n  tot  from  any  other  people  in   the  ;abo. 

They  are  of  a  light-brown  or  yellow  tint,  often  approach- 
.urness  of  a  European;  of  a  rather  short  stature, 
and  well-made;  or  an  open  and 
..,  more  or  less  disfigured  as  age  u  by  proja 

and  with  the  usual  long,  -  lack 

f  the  Mateftn  raoea,     Iu  the  inland  villages 

ay  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  pun  >otii 

liirii  and  women  are  remarkably  handsome ;  while  nearer 

the  eoaflta  wh*  urity  of  their  blood  has  been  de- 

v  the  intermixture  of  other  raw 

v  typea  of  the  wild  ii  Hir- 

ronnding  eouni 

In  mental  and  moral  char  ice  they  at  ighjj 

peculiar,     They  are  remarkably  quiet  and  gentle  in  dtspo 
submissive  to  the  authority  of  ti*  -ider 

■  superiors,  and  easily  induced  to  learn  and  adopt  th* 
to  of  civilized  people.     They  are  clever  mechanics,  and 
■able  of  acquiring  a  considerable  amount  of  intel- 
d  education. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  period  these  people  were  thorough 
,:  s,  and  there  are  persons  now  living  in  Menndo  wlw 
tuber  a  state  of  things  identical  with  that  described  by 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven  ten 
inhabitants  of  the  several  villages  were  distinct  ti 
;    under   its  own  chief,  speaking  languages  unifl 
e  to  each  other,  and  almost  always  at  war.     They  buili 
their  houses  elevated  upon  lofty  posts  to  defend  themselves 
from  the   attacks   of   their  enemies.     They   were    head 
hunters  like  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  and  were  said  to  be 
'.-times  cannibals.     When  a  chief  died,  his  tomb  waa 
i  ned  with   two  fresh  human  heads  ;  and  if  those  of 
enemies  could  not  be  obtaii 

don.     Human  skulls  were  the  great  ornaments  01 
chiefs'  houses.    Strips  of  bark  were  then-  only  dn 
country  was  a  pathless  wilderness,  with  small  cultivated 
pitches  of  rice  and  vegetables,  or  clumps  of  fruit-* 
di  i  exsifying  the  otherwise  unbroken  forest.     ]  I  igion 

was  that  naturally  engendered  in  the  undeveloped  human 
»»»>nd  by  the  a  of  grand  natural  phenomena 

the    luxuriance    of   tropical    nature.     The    burninj; 


or 
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mountain,  the  torrent  and  tli"  lake,  were  the  abode  of  their 
deities;  and  certain  trees  and  birds  were  supposed  to  hams 
especial  influence  over  men's  actions  and  destiny.     They 
held  wild  and  exciting  festivals  to  propitiate  these  deities 
or  demons;  and  believed  that  men  could  be  changed  by 
em  into  animals,  either  during  life  or  after  death. 
Here  we  have  a  picture  of  true  savage  life ;  of  small 
dated  communities  at  war  with  all  around  them,  suh 
bo  the  wants  and  miseries  of  such  a  condition,  drawin 
irious  existence  &om  the  luxuriant  soil,  and  living 
from  generation  to  generation,  with  no  desire  for  physical 
amelioration,  and  no  prospect  of  moral  advancement. 

Such  was  their  condition  down  to  the  year  1822,  when 
the  cotF-"  plant  was  first  introduced,  and  experiments  were 
made  as  ;  ion.    it  was  Ion  ml  to  succeed  ad- 

mirably at  from  fifteen  hundred  up  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  chiefs  of  villagee  WOW  induced  to 
undertake  its  cultivation.  Seed  and  Dative  instructors 
were  sent  from  Java ;  food  was  supplied  to  the  [abonr 
engaged  in  clearing  and  planting ;  a  fixed  price  was  esta- 
ted  at  which  all  coffee  brought  to  the  government  col- 
was  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  village  chiefs  who  now 
the  titles  of "  Maj<  m "  were  to  receive  five  per  cent, 
of  the  produce.  Alter  a  time,  roadfi  •■•  en  made  from  the  port 
of  MTenado  up  to  the  plateau,  and  smaller  patha  w  era  cleared 
from  village  to  village ;  missionaries  settled  in  the  more 
populous  districts  and  opened  schools,  and  Chinese  traders 
pene'  the  interior  and  supplied  clothing  and  other 

luxuries  in  exchange  for  the  money  which  the  Bale  of  the 
1  produced.     At  the  same  time,  the  country  was 
l*d  into  districts,  and  the  system  of  "  CYnitnilleiirN," 
which  had  worked  so  well  in  Java,  was  introduced.     The 
"  Control k'ur"  was  a  European,  or  a  native  of  European 
ilood,  who  was  tr)  I  superintendent  of  the  cultiva- 

f  the  district,  the  adviser  of  the  child's,  the  protector 
the  people,  and  the  means  of  communication   between 
and  the  European  Government.     Hifl  duties  obliged 
to  visit  every  village  in  succession  once 
send  in  a  report  on  their  condition  to  the  Resident 

between  adjacent  •■  are  hot  settL 

peal  to  a  superior  authority,  the  old  and  inconvenient 

r2 
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i  fortified  houses  were  disxiaed,  ami  under  the  din 
of  the  "  Controllours"   most  of  the  houses  were  rebuilt 

B  oeat  and  uniform  plau.     It  was  this  interesting  district 
!  i  I  was  now  about  to  visit. 

Having  decided  on  my  route,  I  started  at  8  A.M.  on  the 
22d  of  June.  Mr.  Tower  drove  me  the  first  three  milei 
in  bis  chaise,  and  Mr.  N.yys  accompanied  me  on  horseback 
three  miles  further  to  the  village  of  Lotto.     Here  we 

1  Vmtrolleur  of  the  district  of  Tondano,  who  wa  - 
imj  home  from  one  of  his  monthly  tours,  and  who 
agreed  to  act  as  my  guide  and  companion  on  the  journi 
From  Lotto  we  had  on  almost  continual  ascent  for  six 
tiles,  which  brought  us  on  to  the  plateau  of  Tondano  at 
an  elevation  of  about  2,400  feet.  We  passed  through  threw 
villages  whose  neatness  and  beauty  quite  astonished 
The  main  road,  along  which  all  the  coffee  is  brought  dti 
from  the  interior  in  carts  drawn  by  buffaloes,  is  alwa; 
turned  aside  at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  so  a? 
behind  it,  and  thus  allow  the  village  street  itself  to  be  k 
neat  and  clean.     This  is  bordered  by  neat  hedges  o: 

entirely   of  rose-trees,  which  are   perpetually  in 
blossom.   There  is  abroad  central  path  and  s  f  fine 

turf,  which  is  kept  well  swept  and  ueatly  cut.    The  houses 
are  all  of  wood,  raised  about  six  feet  on  substantia]  i 

pa  inted  blue,  while  the  walhj  are  whitewns  1 1 
all  have  a  verandah  enclosed  with  a  neat  ad  aw 

i.illv  surrounded  by  orange-trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 
The   Burrounding    scenery   is    verdant    and    picturesque. 
Coffee  plantations  of  extreme  luxuriance,  noble  palms 
tree  ferns,  wooded  hills  and  volcanic  peaks,  ev 
meet  the  eye.     1  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of 
country,  but  the  reality  far  - 

About  one  o'clock  we  reached  Tomohoi:  f  pi 

of  a  district,  having  a  native  chief  now  ci  :'  Mojo; 

at  whose  house  we  were  to  dine.   Hero  was  a  fresh  sui 
fox  me.    The  house  was  large,  airy  and  very  substanti  ~ 
built  of  bard  native  timber,  squared  and  put  Ui.l." 
most  workmanlike  manner.    It  was  furnished  in  I 
style,  with  handsome  chandelier  lamps,  and  the  chairs 
tables  all  well  made  by  native  workmen.    As  soon  as  we 
entered,  madeira  and  bitters  were  offered  us.     Tb 
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handsome  boys  neatly  dressed  in  white  and  with  smoothly 
brushed  jet-black  hair,  handed  us  each  a  basin  of  water 
and  a  clean  napkin  on  a  salver.  The  dinner  was  excel- 
lent. Fowls  cooked  in  various  ways,  wild  pig  roasted 
stewed  and  fried,  a  fricassee  of  bats,  potatoes  rice  and 
all  served  ou  good  china,  with  finger 
glasses  and  fine  napkins,  and  abundance  of  good  claret . 
beer,  seemed  to  me  rather  curious  at  the  table  of  a  oatit  a 
chief  on  the  mountains  of  Celebes.  Our  host  was  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  black  with  patent-leather  shoe3,  and  really 
looked  comfortable  and  almost  gentlemanly  in  them.  Ee 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  did  the  honours  well, 
thoagh  hi-  did  not  talk  much.  Out  conversation  was  en- 
tirely in  Malay,  as  that  is  the  official  language  here,  and  in 
fact  the  mother-tongue  and  only  language  of  the  control- 
leur,  who  is  a  native-born  half-breed.  The  Major's  father, 
who  was  chief  before  him,  wore,  I  was  informed,  a  strip  of 
as  his  sole  costume,  and  lived  in  a  rude  hut  raised  on 
lofty  pules,  and  abundantly  decorated  with  human  hi- 

uurse  we  were  expected,  nud  our  dinner  was  prepaj 
in  the  best  style,  but  I  was  assured  that  the  chiefs  all 
take  a  pride  in  adopting  European  customs,  and  in  being 
able  to  receive  their  visitors  in  a  handsome  manner. 

After  dinner  and  coffee,  the  Controlleur  went  oa  to 
Tondano,  and  I  strolled  about  the  village  waiting  for  my 

C  which  was  coming  iu  a  bullock-cart  and  did  not 

e  till  after  midnight.     Supper  was  very  similar  to 
I  1 1 ring  I  found  an   elegant  little  room 

with  a  comfortable  bed,  gauze  curtains  with  blue  and  red 
hangings,  and  eveiy  coi  -.     Next  morning  at  sun- 

niometer  in  (he  verandah  stood  at  GO0,  which 
I  was  told  is  about  the  usual  lowest  temperature  at  this 
place.  3,600  feet  above  the  sea.     I  had  a  good  breakfast 

.jffce,  eggs,  and  fresh  bread  and  butter,  which  I  too 
the  spacious  verandah,  amid  the  odour  of  roses,  jessamine, 
and  other  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  filled  the  gardeu 
iu   front;  and  about  eight  o'clock  left  Tomohon  with  a 
dozen  men  carrying  my  baggn- 

Our  road  lay  over  a  mountain  ridge  about  4,000  feet 
above  the.  sea,  and  then  descended  about.  500  feet  to  the 
little  village  of  Itunikun,  the  highest  in  the  district  of 
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laaa,  ami  piobahfy  Lb  nil  Celebes.  Here  I  had  de- 
cenniucd  to  stay  for  some  time  to  see  whether  this  eleva- 
tion would  produce  any  change  in  the  zoology.  The 
village  had  only  been  formed  about  ten  years,  and  ... 
quite  as  neat  as  those  I  had  passed  through  and  much 
more  picturesque.  It.  is  placed  on  a  small  level  spot. 
which   there  is  an  abrupt  wooded  descent  down  to  the 

mli ltd  lake  of  Tondfino,  with  volcanic  mountains  be- 

id.     On  one  side  is   a  ravine,   and  beyond  it  a   fine 

>uutaino\i8  and  wooded  country. 

Near  the  village  aro  the  coffee  plantations.     The  ta 
are  planted  in  rows,  and  are  kept  topped  to  about  seven 
high.     This  causes  the  lateral  branches  to  grow  very 
strong,  so  that  some  of  the  trees  become  perfect  he  mi 
spheres,  loaded  with  fruit  from  top  to  bottom,  and   pro- 
ducing from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  each  of  cleaned 
annually.      These  plantations    were  all   formed   by    the 

.  arnment,  and  are  cultivated  by  the  villagers   under 
inn   of  their  chief.     Certain  days  are  appointed 
weeding  or  gathering,  and  the  whole  working  popu- 
lation are  summoned  by   sound  of  gong.     An  account    is 
kept  of  the  number  of  hours'  work  done  by  each  family, 
and  at  the  year's  end  the  produce  of  the  sale  is  divided 
among   them   proportionately.      The    coffee  is   taken   to 
stores  established  at  central  places  over  the 

Phole   country,   and   is   paid   for  at  a   low   fixed   pri 
ut  a   certain  percentage  goes  to  the  chiefs 

majors,  aud  the  remainder  is  divided  among   the   inha- 
bitants.   This  system  works  very  well,  and  I  believ, 
present  far  better  for  the  people  than  free-trade  would 
There   are  abo   large  rice-fields;   and  in   this   little 
of  seventy  houses  I  was  informed  that  a  hand 
luds'  worth  of  rice  was  sold  annually. 
I  had  a  small  house  at  the  very  eud  of  the  village,  aln. 
aging  over  the  precipitous  slope  down  to  the  stream, 
iid  view  from  the  verandah.  The  thenno- 
meter  in  the  morning  often  stood  at  62°  and  never 

«high  us    80*,  so    that    with   the-   thin  clothing  used  in 
ipioal  plains  wo.  were  always  cool  and  sometimes 
cold,  while  the  spout  of  wafc  1  went 

daily  bath    had    quite  an  icy    feel.     Although  I 
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enjoyed   myself  very  much  among  these  fine  mountains 
forests,  1  was  somewhat  disappointed  as  to  my  DollflB- 
was  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  between 
animal  life  in  this  temperate  region  am 3  in  &] 
plains  below,  and  what  difference  did   exist  was  in  n 
respecta  disadvantageous  to  me.     There  seemed  v 
linii:  lufcely  peculiar  to  this  elevation.     Birds  and 

wete  less  plentiful,  but  of  the  same  specie*. 
is  there  seemed   to    be    more  diffi  The 

curious  beetles  of  the  family  Cleridre,  which   are  found 
chietlv  on  bark  and  rotten  wood,  wei'u   tiner  than  1  have 
seen  them  elsewhere.  Tho  beautiful  Longicoms  were  scarcer 
usual,  Mud  the  few  butterflies  were  all  ol 
ies.     One  of  these,  Papilio  blumri,  of  which  1 
H  few  specimens  only,  is  among  the  most  magnificent  I 

een.      It  is  a  green   and  gold 
with  azure-blue  spoon-shaped   tails,  and   was  often 
Hying  about  the  village  when  the  sun  shone,  hut  iu  i 
shattered  condition.     The  great  amount  of  wet  an 
weather,  was  a  great  drawback  all   the  time   I   was  it 
kan. 
Even  in  the  vegetation  there  is  verj  little  to   militate 
i  ti  ration.     The  trees  are  more  covered  with  lichens  and 
see,  and  the  ferns  and  tree-ferns  are  fin-  won 

iaxuriant  than  1  had  been  accustomed  to  see  themontlK 
few  grounds,   both  probably  attributable   to   the  ah 
"itual  moisture  that  here  prevails.     Abundance 
.  with  blue  and  yollow  I  omposil  ! 
it  of  a  temperate  aspect;  and  mi  no  and 

Urchideee,  with  dwarf  B         as  on  the  roi  Its,  me 
roach  to  a  sub-alpine  vegetation.  The  forest 
is  most  1 1 j  v 1 1  l  i.i iit .     Noble  palms,  Pandani,  and  tree 

abundant  in  it,  while,  the  fores!   trei 
festooned  witli  Orchideaj,  B  Aracese,  Lyco]    > 

and  mosses.     The  ordinary  stemless  ferns  al 
with  gigantic  fronds  ten  or  twelve  f< 
an   Inch    high;    sum.',   with    entire   and   massive    leaves, 

afly  waving  their  finely-cut  foliage,  an 
endless  variety    and   interest  to   the   forest   paths). 

la-nnt    palm  still  produces   fruit  abundai 
h.nd  to  be  deficient  in  oiL     Oranges   i! 
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below,  producing  abundance  of  delicious  frnit ;  but  the 
shaddock  or  putuplemous  (Citrus  decuuiana)  requires  the 
full  form;  of  a  tropical  sun,  for  it  will  Dot  thrive  even  at 
Tondano  a  thousand  feet  lower.  On  the  hilly  slopes 
is  cultivated  largely,  and  ripens  well,  although  the 
temperature  rarely  or  never  rises  to  80°,  so  that  one 
would  think  it  might  be  grown  even*  in  England  in  fine 
hi  is,  especially  if  the  young  plants  were  raised  under 
glass. 

The  mountains  have  an  unusual  quantity  of  earth  or 
vegetable  mould  spread  over  them.  Even  on  the  steepest 
slopes  there  is  everywhere  a  covering  of  clays  and  sands, 
and  generally  a  good  thickness  of  vegetable  soil.  It  is 
this  which  perhaps  contributes  to  the  uniform  luxuriance 
of  t,;  fa  the  appearance  of  that  sub-alpine 

vegetation  which  depends  utmost    as  much  on  the  abuu- 
rocky  and  exposed  surfaces  as  on  difference  of 
climate.    At  a  much  lower  elevation  on  Mount  Ophir  in 
Malacca,  Dacrydiums  and  Rhododendrons  with  abundance 

trial  orchids  suddenly  took 
the  place  of  the  lofty  forest;  but  this  was  plainly  one 
the  occurrence  of  an  extensive  slope  of  ban-  granitic  n 
at  an  elevation  of  less  than  3.000  feet.     The  quant ii 
vegetable  soil   and  f  loose  sands  and  clays,  lasting 

steep  slopes,   hill-tops  and  the  sides  of  ravines, 
curious  and  important  phenomenon.     It  may  lit-  due  in 
part  to  constant  slight  earthquake  shocks,  facilitating  the 

of  rock  :    but  would  also  seem  to  iml 
that  the  country  has  been  long  exposed  to  gentle  atmo- 
spheric action,  and  that  its  elevation  ogly 
i  and  continuous. 

I>\  stay  at  Runikan  my  curiosity  was  attxsflad 

:    ing  a  pretty  sharp  earthquake-shock.    On  the 

rune  29th,  at  a  quarter  after  sight    as  1  was 

r  fi  ling,  the  house  lwv.:uri  :dial;in'j  with  a  very  gentle, 

rapidly  increasing  motion.     I  sat  still  enjoying  the 

nove  >n  for  some  seconds;  but  in  less  than  half  a 

ite  it  became  strong  enough  to  shake  me  in  my  chair, 

and  to  make  the  house  visibly  rock  about,  and  creak  and 

k  as  if  it.  would   fill  to  piece-       I  ui   a  crv 

throughout  the  village  of  "Tana  goyang!  tan  i  goyaqgt* 
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i  hquake !  earthquake !)    Everybody  rushed  out  of 
houses — women    screamed    and    cfc  cried — and 

thought  Lt  prudent  to  go  out  too.    On  getting 

nd  my  steps  unste  Id 

waflc  without  tilling.   The  shock  continued  about  a  min 
ing  which  turn  as  if  1  bad  boon  turned  ro 

and  i  was  aim  dele    Going  into  the  hoi 

I   lound  a  lamp  and  a  1  >■ » 1 1 1«-  of  arrack  upset. 
tumbler  which  formed  the  lamp  had  been  throu 

auoer  in  had  stood.     The  shock  appeared 

tearly  vertiad,  rapid,  vibratory,  and  It 

suUiciunt,  1  have  m»  doubt,  to  have  thrown  down  bri 
chimneys  aod  wills  and  church  towers;  hut  as  the  houses- 
Inn-  are  all  low,  and  strongly  framed  of  timber,  iL  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  much  injured,  except  bj 
would  utterly  destroy  a  European  city.    The  people  told  me 
it  was  ten  years  since  they  had  had  a  stronger  shock  tl 
Bt  winch  time  many  houses  were  thrown  down 
peopl   kdleiL 
At  intervals  of  ten   minutes  to  half  an  how, 
shocks  and  tremors  were  felt,  sometimes  strong  enough  to 
send  us  all  out  again.     There  was  a  strange  mixta 
the  benible  and  I  he  ludicrous  in  our  situation.     We  in 
at  any  moment  have  a  much  stronger  shu 

down  thy  house  over  us,  or — what  I  feared  mo 
cause  a  landslip,  and  send  us  down  into  the 
on  the  v  of  which  the  village  is  built 

could  no!  help  laughing  each  time  we  ran  out.  at  a 
m  a  few  momenta  ran  in  again. 
miblifl  the  ridiculous  were  here  literal]  . 

it.     On  the  one  hand,  the  most  terrible  and  de 
it.iirnl  phi  us — the  t 

mountains,  the  solid  earth  were  trembling  and  out* 
vulsed,  and  «  ttterly  impotci  gainst  the 

bhat  might  at  any  moment  overwl  Iq  the 

other  hand  waa  the  s[>ectacle  of  a  number  of  men.  wo 
children  running  in  and  out  of  their  houses,  on 
eeel  oved  a  very  un  as  each  si 

cea>'  •  it  becai  ■;  enough  to  frighten  us.    It 

aectii  y  much  like  "playing  at  earthquakes," 

and  ii. a<",   many  of  the  people  joiu  me  in  a  hearty  laugh, 
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•vcu  wl.i!.:  reminding  each  other  that  it  really  might  bfl  DO 
laughing  matter. 

At  length  the  evening  got  very  cold,  and  I  became  v 
jleepy,  and  determined  to  turn  in ;  leaving  orders  to  my 
boy 3,  who  slept  neater  the  door,  to  w;ike  me  in  case  the 
hous  ;,i   danger  of  falling.      JJut   1   miscalculated 

ipathy,  for  I   could  not  sleep   much.      Tit.-    -1 
nued   at   intervals  of  half  an  hour   or  an   hour  all 
night,   just  strong   enough  to  -wake  me  thoroughly 

and  keep  mt-  <<u  the  alert  ready  to  jump  up  in  a 
of  danger.     1  was  therefore  very  glnd  when  morning  oaime. 
Most  of  the  inhabitante  had  not  been  to  bed  at  all,  ana 
out  of  doors  all  night.     F<n   the  next 
and  ui^hU  shucks  still  continued  at  short  in- 
ula, b  ral  times  a  day  for  a  weok,  showing  thai 
was  some  very  extensive  disturbance  beneath  our 
of  the  earth's  crust    How  vast  the  I 

an  only  be  properly  appreciated  when,  after 
..■■  look  abroad  over  the  wide  expanse 
lUey,  plain  and  mountain,  and  1 1 
ree  tin:  immense  mass  of  matter  heaved  aud 
hi   produced  by   au   earthquake 
r  to  be  forgotten.    We  feel  ourselves  in  tho  grasp  of  a 
power  to  which  the  wildest  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves 
*re  as  nothing;  yet  the  effect  is  more  a  thrill  of  awe  U 
tli e  terror  which  the  more  boisterous  war  of  the  el .-rnciii - 
produces.     There   is  a  mj  d  an  uncertainty 

ft)  the  amount  of   danger  wo  incur,  which  gives  greater 
to  the  imagination,  and  to  the  influences   of    hi 
fear.    These  remarks  apply  only  to  «  moderate  earth- 
•juake.      A  aevere  one  is  the  most  destructive  and  the 
most  horrible  catastrophe  to  which  human  beings  can  be 
erposed. 
A  few  days  after  the  earthquake  I  took  a  walk  to  Ton- 
» lllage  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  situated  at 
end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.     1  dined  with 
the  ControUeur,  Mr.  I  Jensneider,  who  had  been  my  guide 
>moli6n.    He  had  a  fine  large  house,  in  which  he  often 
visitors;  i  ;arden  was  the  best  for  flowers 

whu  '  «een  in  the  tropics,  although  there  was  no 

riety.     It  was  he  who  introduced  the  rose  h*. 
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which  give  such  a  charming  appeantuce  to 
and  to  him  is  chiefly  due  the  general  neatm 

cry  where  prevail.     I  consulted  him  ah" 
lreah  locality,  as  I  found  i'miikan  too  much  in  the  elc 

looiny,  and  with  a  general  stagnation 

i;d  tad  insect  life.     He  cecomznes  .Uage 

sumo  distance  beyond  the  lake,  near  which  was  a  large 

r,  where  lie  thought  I  should  find  plenty  of  1 

is  going  himself  in  a  fewd.<  ;>any 

him. 

After  dinner  I  asked  him  for  a  guide  to  the  celebrated 
ifall  on  the  outlet  stream  ol  the  lake.     It  is  situated 
about  a  mile  and  half  below  the  villagi 

round   closes   in   the   basin,   an  utly  once 

lie  shore  of  the  lake.      Here  the  river  enters  a 
ry  narrow  and  tortuous,  along  which  it  rushes 
furiously  for  a  short  distance  and  then  plunges  into  x 
great  chasm,  f'vming  the  head  of  a  large  • 
above  the  fall  the  channel  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  v 
and  haw  a  few  planks  are  thrown  across,  w  h 
by  luxuriant  vegetation,  the   mad  may  be  seen 

rushing  beneath,  and  a  few  feet  farthi 
abyss.     Both  sight  and  sound  are  grand  and  im 
It  wns  here  that,  four  years  before  my  \ 
General  of  the  Netherland  Indies  comn 
Leaning   into   the    torrent.     This   at  least  is   the  general 
opinion,  as  he  suffered  from  a  painful  d 
supposed  to  have  made  him  weary  of  his  hi-  lody 

d  next  day  in  the  stream  l><-: 
Unfortunately,  no  good  view  of  (he  fall  c< 
inc  I   owing  to  the  quantity  of  wood  and  high  grass 
that  lined  the  -  of  the  p 

falls,  the  lower  being  the  most  lofty ;  and  it  is  possible,  by 
a  long  circuit,  in  descend  into  the  val 
from  In  dew.     Were  the  best  points  of  view  1  for 

and   rendered  Me,  these   falls  would  Ly  be 

id    to  be   the   finest    in   the   Archipelago.     Tli 
e  of  great  depth,  probably  500 
aately  I   had  no  time  to  ,«  T 

ious    to  devote  every  fine  day  to  increasing  my 
collectio: 
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Just  opposite  my  abode  in  Rur&kan  was  the  school- 
8.     The  schoolmaster  was  a  native,  educated  by  the 
Missionary  at  Toraohon.     School  was  held  every  morning 
for  about  three  hours,  and  twice  a  week  in  the  evening 
there  was  catechising  and  preaching.    There  was  also  a 
ice  on  Sunday  morning.     The  children  were  all  taught 
in  Malay,  and  I  often  heard  them  repeating  the  multi- 
plication-table  up   to  twenty  times  twenty   very  glibly. 
They  always  wound  up   with  singing,   and  it  was  very 
^ing  to  hear  many  of  our  old  psalm-tunes  in  these 
remote  mountains,  sung  with  Malay  words.     Singing  is 

of  the   real   blessings   which   Missionaries  introi' 
among  s,  itions,  whose  native   chants   are  almost 

always  monotonous  and  melancholy. 

On  catechising  evenings  the  schoolmaster  was  a  great 
,  preaching  aud  teaching  for  three  hours  at  a  sf  1 
ii  in  the  style  of  an  English  ranter.     This  wi 

I;  for  his  auditors,  however  warming  to  himself; 
and    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  native  tear: 

quired  facility  of  speaking  and  an  endless  supply 
■us   platitudes  to   talk   about,  ride  their   hobby 
rather  hard,  without  much   consideratioi]   for  their  flock; 
The  Missionaries,  however,  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in 
utry.      They  have  assisted    the  Government  in 
■  a  savage  into  a  civilized  community  in  a  wouder- 
irt  space  of  time.      Forty  years  ago  the  country 
was  a  wilderness,  the  people  naked   savages,  garnishing 
their  rude  houses  with  human  heads.     N 
worthy  of  its  Bweet  native  name  of  "Minahasa."     (\ 
roads  and  paths  traverse  it  in  every  direction  ;  some  of 
iffee  plantations  in  the  world  surround  the  villaj 
j  ^pcrscd  with  extensive  rice-fields  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  the  popuhii  i 

The  people  are  now  the  most  industrious,  peaceable, 
and  c  m   Hi"   '.'.hole  Archipelago.     They  are   the 

best  clot  I:  best  housed,  the  best  fed,  and  fche  best 

>ted  ;  and  they  have  made  some  progress  towards  a 
'  -i;d  state.      I  believe  there  is  no  example  G 
win  i  striking  results  being  produced  in  so  short 

a  time— reeull  are  entirely  Hue  to  the  8} 

government  now  adopted  by  the  Dutch  in  their  Eastern 
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possessions.  The  system  is  one  which  may  be  called  a 
*'  paternal  despotism."  Now  we  Englishmen  do  not  like 
despotism — we  hate  the  name  and  the  tl  we  would 

rather  see  people  ignorant,  lazy,  and  vici 
lmt  moral  force  to  make  them  .,'ood. 

And  we -i  .vlicu  we  are  dealtaj  a  own 

.  and  of  similar  ideas  and  equal  en;  with  our- 

s.    Example  and  precept,  the  force  of  public  opinion, 

1 1  the  slow,  but  sure  spread  of  education,  will    : 
thing  in  time;  without  engendering  any  of  those  1 
feelings,  or  producing  any  of  that  servility,  hypocrisy,  and 
dependence,  which  are  the  sure  results  ol 
ment.     But  what  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  sir 
advocate  these  principles  of  perfect  freedom  in  a  fami 
a  school?    We  should  say  that  he  was  appl  good 

general  principle  to  a  case  in  which  the  conditions  ren- 
dered it  inapplicable — the  case  in  which  the  governed  are 
in  an  admitted  state  of  mental  inferior  nose  who 

govern  them,  and  are  unable  to  decide  what  is  best  for  their 
permanent  welfare.     Children  must  be  subjected  to  some 
degree  of  authority,  and  guidance;  and  If  properly  managed 
they  will  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  because  they  know- 
own  inferiority,  and  believe  their  elders  are  acting  solely 
for  their  good.     They  learn  many  things  the  i 
they  cannot  comprehend,   and   which   they  would   di 
learn   without  some   moral  jind   social    if    not   pin 
pressure.     Habits  of  order,  of  industry,  of  cleanliness,  cf 
respect  and  obedience,  are  inculcated  by  similai 
Children  would  never  grow  up  into   well-behaved   and 
well-educated  men,  if  the  same  absolute  freedom  of  action 
that  is  allowed  to  men  were  allowed  to  them.     Under  the 
best  aspect  of  education,  children  arc  aui  ..  a  mild 

despotism  for  the  good  of  themselves  and  of  and 

their  confidence   in  the  wisdom  and  goodness   of  t : 
who  ordain  and  apply  this  despotism,  neutralizes  the  bad 
passions  and  degrading  feelings,  which  under  less  favour- 
able conditions  are  its  general  results. 

Now,  then  ia  not  merely  an  analogy, — there  is  in  many 
respects  an  identity  of  relation,  between  matter  and  pi 
or  parent  and  child  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  uncivilised 
race  and  its  civilized  rulers  ou  the  other.    "We  know  (or 
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[  we  know)  that  the  education  and  industry,  and  the 

common  usages  of  civilized  man,  are  superior  to  those  of 

savage  life  ;  and,  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  them,  the 

savage   himself  admits   this.     Ho   admires   the  superior 

acquirements  of  the  civilized  mnn,  and  it  is  with  pride 

dopt  such  usages  as  do  not  interfere  too  much 

sloth,,  his  passions,  or  his  prejudices.     But  as  the 

il  child  or  thi  Iboy,  who  was  never  bought 

obedience,  and  never  made  to  do  anything  which  of  his 

own  free  will  he  was  not  inclined  to  do,  would  in  most 

cases  obtain  neither  education  nor  manners  ;  so  it  is  much 

more   unlikely  that  the  savage,  with  all  the  confirmed 

i  i  of  race, 

should  ever  do  mure  than  copy  a  few  of  the  least  bone- 
!    of    civilization,    without    some    stronger 
stimulus    than     precept,     very   imperfectly    backed    by 
pie. 
If  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  right  in  assuming  the 
government  over  a  savage  race,  and  occupying  their  couutry  ; 
and  if  we  further  consider  it  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can 
i  up  rove  our  rude  subjects  and  raise  them  up  towards 
our  own  level,  we  must  not  bo  too  much  afraid  of  the  cry 
of  "despotism"  and  "slavery,"  but  must  use  the  authority 
we  possess,  to  induce  them  to  do  work  which  they  may  not 
altogether  like,  but  which  we  know  to  be  an  indispensable 
in  their  moral  and  physical  advancement.     The  Dutch 
have  good  policy  in  the  means  by  whirl,  they 

have  done  this.     They  have   in  most  cases   upheld   and 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  native  chiefs,  to  whom 
the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  render,  a  voinni 
obedience;  aud  by  acting  on  the  intelligence  and  sell- 
interest  of  these  chiefs,  have  brought  about  change 

and  customs  of  the  pet  pie,  which  would  hava 
and  perhaps  revolt,  had  they  been  directly 
reed  by  fureiguers. 
carrying  out  such  a  system,  much  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  people;  and  the  system  which  succeeds 
admirably  in  one  place  could  only  be  very  partially  worked 
in  another.  In  Minahasa  the  natural  docility  and 
ence  of  the  race  have  made  their  progress  rapid  ;  and 
important  this  is,  is  well  illustrated  by  thi  latin 
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the  inrmedlBte  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Menado  are  a  tribe 
called  Banteks,  of  a  much  less  tractable  -i  who 

have  hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  of  the  Dutch  Gavi 
to  induce  them  to  adopt  auy  systematic  cultivatioD 
remain  in  a  ruder  condition,  but  engage  themselves  will- 
ingly as  occasional  porters  and  labourers,  for  which  their 
greater  strength  and  activity  well  adapt  them. 

No  doubt  the  system  here  sketched,  seem?  open  to  sen 
objection.     It  is  to  a  certain  extent  despotic,  and  intei 
uii.li  free  trade,  free  labour,  and  free  communication, 
native  cannot  leave  his  village  without  a  pass,  at: 
engage  himself  to  any  merchant  or  captain  without  a 
Government  permit.     The  coffee   has  all   to  be  sold  to 
Government,  at  less  than  half  the  price  that  the  local 
merchant  would  give  for  it,  and  he  consequently  cries  out 
loudly  against  "  monopoly"  and  "  oppression."    H 
however,  that  the  coffee  plantations  were  established  by 
the  Government  at  great  outlay  of  capital  and  skill  ] 
it  gives  free  education  to  the  people,  and  that  the  mom 
is  in  lien  <if  taxation.    He  forgets  that  the  pr 
wants  to  purchase  and  make  a  profit  by,  is  the  creation  of 
the  Government,  without  whom  the  people  would  still  I* 
savages,     lie  knows  very  well  that  free  trade  would 
its  first  result,  lead  to  the  importation  of  whole  « 
arrack,  which  would   be   earned  over   the  and 

exchanged   for  coffee.     That    drunkenness    and    po\ 
would  spread  over  the  land ;  that  the  public  coffee  plan- 
onld  uot  lie  kept  up  ;  that  the  q  and  quan- 

>1  the  aofifee  would  soon  deteriorate  ;  that  traders  and 
merchants  would  get  rich,  but  that  the 
lapse  into  poverty  and  barbarism.     That  such  is  invariably 

result  of  free  trade  with  any  savage  tribes  •• 
sess  a  valuable  product,  native  or  cultivated,  is  well  k  i 
to  those  who  have  visited  such  people;  but  we  might 
anticipate  from  general  principles  that  evil  results  weuld 
happen.     If   there  is  one-  thing  rather  than   an 
which  the  grand  law  of  continuity  or  deve!  will 

apply,  it  is  to  human  progress.     There  are  certain  stages 
rash  which  society  must  pass  in  its  onward  march 
in  mi  'nui-liiirism  to  civilization.     Now  one  of  these  stages 
has  always  been  some  form  or  other  of  d  such  as 
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feudalism  or  servitude,  or  a  despotic  paternal  government ; 
aud  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  humanity  to  leap  over  this  transition  epoch,  and  pass 
at  once  from  pure  savagery  to  free  civilize  fcioa  The  Dutch 
attempts  to  supply  this  missing  link,  aud  to  bring 
the  people  on  by  gradual  steps  to  that  higher  civilization, 
which  we  (the  English]  try  to  force  upon  them  at  i 
Our  system  has  always  failed.     We  demon  1  we 

extirpate,  but  we  never  really  civilize.   Whether  the  Dutch 
system  can   ;  illy  succeed  is  but  doubtful,  since  it 

may  not  be  possible  to  compress  the  work  of  ten  centuries 

I  but  at  all  events  it  takes  nature  as  a  guide,  and 
is  therefore  more  deserving  of  success  aud  more  likely  to 
succeed,  than  ours. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  this  question  which  I 
think  the  Missionaries  might  take  up  with  great  physical 
and  moral  results.  In  this  beautiful  aud  healthy  country, 
and  with  abundance  of  food  and  necessaries,  the  population 
does  nut  increase  us  it  ought  to  do.  I  can  only  impute 
this  to  one  cause.  Infant  mortality,  produced  by  neglect 
"e  the  mothers  are  working  in  i'  'ions,  and  by 

general  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  health  in  infante. 

ail  work,  as  they  have  always  been  accustomed  bo 

Ir  ia  no  hardship  to  them,  but  I  believe  is  often  a 

sure  and  relaxation.     They  either  tak>-  their  infanta 

.  ..  in  which  case  they  leave  them  in  some  shady 
spot  on  the  ground,  going  at  intervals  to  give  them 
nourishment,  or  they  leave  them  at  home  in  the  care  of 

Kit  children  too  young  to  work.     Under  neither  of  these 
i     infants  be  properly  attended   to,  aud 
i  he  result,  keeping  down  the  in 
population  far  below  the  rate  whi"  b  tbs  genera]  prosperity 
of  ti  and  the  universality  of  marriage  would 

us  to  expect    This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Governmeut 
is  directly  interested,  since  it  is  by  the  increase  o: 
population  alone  that   there  can  be  any  large  and  per- 

*  tfee.   The  M  issionaries 

should  take  up  the  qu<    ion,  be     ise,  by  indv  irried 

i  coufiue  themselves  to  domestic  dul  will 

■  r  civilization,  and  directly  111- 

the  health  and  happiness  of  the  whole  community 
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The  people  are    s  ,  and   so  willing  to  adopt  the 

manners  and  customs  of  Europeans,  that  the  change  d 
be  easily  effected,  by  merely  showing  them  that  it  was  s 
question  of  morality  and   civilization,  and    an   essential 
step  in  their  progress  towards  an  equality  witb  their  white 
rulers. 

After  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Rurukau,  I  left  that  prettr 
and  interesting  village  in  search  of  a  locality  and  cUmaw 
wore  productive  of  birds  and  insects.    I  passed  the  ev; 
with  the  Controlleur  of  Tondano,  and  the  next  muruingai 
nine,  left  in  a  small  boat  for  the  head  of  the  lake,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles.     The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is 
bordered  by  swamps  and  marshes  of  considerable  extort, 
hut  a  little  further  on  the  hills  come  down  to  the  water's 
edge  and  give  it  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  great 
m  '.r,  the  width  being  about  two  miles.     At  the  upper  end 
is  the  village  of  Kakas,  where  I  dined  with  the  head  mm 
in  a  good  house  like  those  I  have  already  described ;  ani 
then  went  on  to  LangoAvan,  four  miles  distant  ov 
plain.     This  was  the  place  where  I  had  been  recominendal 
to  stay,  and  I  accordingly  unpacked  my  bagi:;  uada 

myself  comfortable  in  the  large  house  devote  'ob. 

I  obtained  a  man  to  shoot  for  me,  and  another  to  aaoo- 
pany  me  the  nest  day  to  the  forest,  where  I  was  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  good  collecting  ground. 

In  the  morning  after  breakfast  I  started  off,  but  fffoi 
I  had  four  miles  to  walk  over  a  wearisome  vni 

through  coffee  plantations  before  I  could  get  to  the  fore*) 
and  as  soon  as  I  did  so  it  came  on  to  rain  heavily,  aid 
did  not  cease  till  night.     This  distance  to  walk  every 
WU8  too  far  for  any  profitable  work,  especially  when  tht 
weather  was  so  uncertain      I  therefore  decided  at  ontt 
that  I  must  go  further  on,  till  I  found  some  place  cloa* 
to  or  in  a  forest  country.     In  the  afternoon   my  frkwl 
Mr.  Bensneider  arrived,  together  with  the  Controller  ot 
the  next  district,  called  Belang,  from  whom  I  learnt  that 
But  miles  further  on  there  was  a  village  called  Panghu, 
which  had  been  recently  formed  and  had  a  good  deal  ol 
forest  close  to  it ;  and  he  promised  me  the  use  of  a  amaB 
house  if  I  liked  to  go  there. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  the  hut-springs  ami 
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mud  volcanoes,  for  which  this  place  is  celebrated.  A 
picturesque  path  among  plantations  and  ravines,  brought 
us  to  a  beautiful  circular  basin  about  forty  feet  diameter, 
bordered  by  a  calcareous  ledge,  so  uniform  and  truly 
1 1 at  it  looked  like  a  work  of  art.  It  was  filled 
with  clear  water  very  near  the  boiling  point,  and  emitting 
clouds  of  steam  with  a  strong  sulphureous  odour.  It 
.•verflows  at  one  point  and  forms  a  little  stream  of  hot 
water,  which  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance  is  still    too 

to  hold  the  hand  in.  A  little  further  on,  in  a  pi 
of  rough  wood,  were  two  other  springs  not  so  regular 
m  outline,  but  appearing  to  be  much  hotter,  us  they  were 
in  a  continual  state  of  active  ebullition.  At  intervals  of 
a  few  minutes  a  great  escape  of  steam  or  gas  took  place. 
throwing  up  a  column  of  water  three  or  four  feet  high. 
We  thwn  went  to  the  mud-springs,  which  are  about  a 
i»ff,  and  are  still  more  curious.  On  a  sloping  tract  of 
ground  in  a  slight  hollow  is  a  small  lake  of  liquid  mud,  in 
patches  of  blue,  red,  or  white,  and  in  many  places  boiling 
and  bubbling  most  furiously.  All  around  on  the  indu- 
rated clay,  are  small  wells  and  craters  full  of  boiling  mud. 
ese  seem  to  be  forming  continually,  a  small  hole  appear- 
tirst.  which  omits  jets  of  steam  and  boiling  mud,  which 
hardening,  forms  a  little  cone  with  a  crater  in  the 
ile.  The  gwund  for  some  distance  is  very  unsafe,  as  it 
is  evidently  liquid  at  a  small  depth,  and  bends  with  n 
sure  like  thin  ice.  At  oue  of  the  smaller  marginal 
which  T  managed  to  approach,  I  held  my  hand  to  see  if  it 
was  really  as  hot  as  it  looked,  when  a  little  drop  of  mud 
that  spurted  on  to  my  finger  scalded  like  boiling  water. 
A  short  distance  off  there  was  a  flat  bare  surface  of  rock, 
th  and  hot  as  an  oven  floor,  which  was  evidently 
an  old  mud-pool  dried  up  and  hardened.  For  hundreds  of 
yards  round  where  there  were  banks  of  reddish  aud  white 
clay  used  for  whitewash,  it  was  still  so  hot  close  to  the 
surface  that  the  hand  could  hardly  bear  to  be  held  in 
cracks  a  few  inches  deep,  and  from  which  arose  a  strong 
uireous  vapour.  I  was  informed  that  some  years 
bade  a  Frt-'uch  yonUoman  who  visited  these  springs  ven- 
tured too  near  the  liquid  mud,  when  the  crust  gave  way 
he  was  engulfed  in  the  horrible  caldron. 
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This  evidence  of  intense  heat  so  near  the  surface 
a  large  tract  of  country,  wns  very  impr 
hardly  divest  myself  of  the    notion    tl 
catastrophe  might  at  any  moment  devastate  the  country. 
Yet,  it  ia   probable   that  all   thes*  ires   are   i 

safety-valves,  and  that  the  inequalities  of  the  resifll 
of  various  parte  of  the  earth's  crust,  will  always  prevent 
such  an  accumulation  of  force  as  would  be  required 
upheave  and  overwhelm  any  extensive  area.     About 
miles  west  of  this  is  a  volcano  which  was   iu  erupt 
about  thirty   years  before  my  visit,  presenting   a 
nificent  appearance  and  covering  the  surrounding  counir 
with  showers  of  ashes.     The  plain.-  annual  the 
by  the  intermingling  aud  decomposition  of  voloai 
ducts  are  of  amazing  fertility,  and  with  a  little  mtMg 
ment  in  the  rotation  of  crops  might  be  kept  in  contiiiuu 
cultivation.     Rice  is   now  grown   on  them   for  ! 
four  years   in  succession,  when  they  are  left  fallow  fa 
the  same  period,  after  which  rice  or  maize  can  be  again 
grown.      Good  rice  produces  thirty-fold,  aud    cofleo  ttw 
continue  beating  abundantly  for  ten  or  fifteen  yea 
out  any  manure  and  with  scarcely  any  cultivation. 

I  was  delayed  a  day  by  incess  □    and  thi 

cceded  to  Paughu,  which  I  reached  just  before  th 
rain  began  at  11  A.M.     After  leaving  the  summit  level ' 
the  lake  basin,  the  road  is  carried  along  the  slope  of  a 
forest  ravine.   The  descent  is  a  long  one,  so  that  1  estiiiM'- 
the  village  to  be  not  more  than  1,500  feet  above  the 
I  found  the  morning  temperature  often  69*,  the  same1 
at  Tondano  at  least  GOO  or  700  feet  higher,     1  was  ph 
with  the  appearance  of  the  place,  which  Inn 
of  forest  aud  wild  country  around  it ;  aud  found  pr 
tor  me  a  little  house  consisting  only  of  a  verandah  and ' 
backroom.     This  was  only  i □  for  visitor 

or  to  pass  a  night,  but  it  suited  me  very  well.     1  was  so 
unfortunate,  however,  as  to  loi  .  hunters 

this  time.      One  had  been  left    at   Tondano   witl 
and  diarrhoea,  and  the  other  was  a;  I 
with  inflammation  of  the  chest,  and  as 
rather  bad  1  had  him  sent  back  to  Menado. 
here  were  all  so  busy  with  their  rice  harvest,  wl.i 
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•t  fur  thriii  to  finish  owing  to  the  early  rains,  that 
raid  get  no  one  to  shoot  for  me. 

During  the  three  weeks  that  I  stayed  at  Panghu  it 
rained  nearly  every  ilay,  either  in  the  afternoon  only,  or 
day  long ;  but  there  were  generally  a  few  hours'  sun- 
shine in  the  morning,  and  I  took  advantage  of  these  to 
the  roads  and  paths,  the    rocks  ami   ravines,   in 
ch  of  insects.    These  were  not  very  abundant,  yet  I 
ongb  to  convince  me  that  the  locality  was  a  good 
one,  had  I  been  there  at  the  beginning  instead  of  al 
end  of  the  dry  season.     The  natives  brought  me  daily  a 
lew  insects  obtained  at  the  Sagueif  palms,  including  some 
fine  Cetonias  and  stag-beetles.     Two  little  boys  were  very 

expi'i-i,  with  the  blowpipe,  and  brought  me  a  good  many 

.l)ii  h  they  shot  with  pellets  of  clay.     Am 
these  was  a  pretty  little  flower  pecker  of  a  new  spe 

'•nochilus  aureolimbatus),  and  several  of  the  loveliest 
lion'  1  had  yet  seen.     My  general  collection  of 

er,  almost  at  a  standstill ;  for  though  I  at 
:i  li  obtained  a  man  to  shoot  lor  me,  he  was  not  good 
for  much,  and  seldom  brought  me  more  than  one  bird  a 
day.  The  best  thing  he  shot  was  the  large  and  raT©  fruit- 
pigeon  peculiar  to  Northern  Celebes  (Carpophaga  forsteni), 
which  I  had  long  been  seeking  after. 

i  vaa  myself  very  successful  in  one  beautiful  group 
of  insect*,  the  tiger-beetles,  which  seem  more  abundant 
and  varied  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Archipelago. 
I  first  met  with  them  on  a  cutting  in  the  rood,  where 
a  hard  clayey  bank  was  partially  overgrown  with  mosses 
and  small  ferns.  Here,  I  found  Tunuing  about,  a  small 
olive-green  species  which  never  took  flight;  and  more 
randy  a  fine  purplish  black  wingless  i  which  was 

always  found  motionless  in  crevices,  and  was  therefor© 
probably  nocturnal.  It  appeared  to  mo  to  form  a  new 
genus.  About  the  roads  in  the  forest,  I  found  the  large 
and  handsome  Cicinde!  which  I  had  before  obtained 

sparingly  at    •  ;  but  it  was  in  the  mountain  torrent 

wins  itself  thai  I  finest  things.    On  dead 

trunks  overhanging  the  water  and  on  the  luniks  and  foliage, 
I  obtained    three  very  prei  it    Uie.iudela, 

distiuct  in  size,  form,  and  colour,  but  haviug  an  almost 
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identical  pattern  of  pale   spots.     I  also   found   a   single 

inn  of  a  most,  curious  species  with  very  long  antenna. 

my   (inert  discovery  here  was  the  Cicindcla  glo: 

which  I  found  on  mossy  stones  just  rising  above  the  water. 

Alter  obtaining  my  first  specimen  of  this  elfgant  insect,  I 

used  to  walk   up  the   stream,  watching  carefully  even' 

moss-coreied  rock  and   stone.      It  was   rather   shy,   and 

would  often  lead  me  a  long  chase  from  stone  to  si 

becoming  invisible  every  time   it   settled  on  the   damp 

moss,  owing  to  its  rich  velvety  green  colour.     On  some 

days  I  could  only  catch  a  few  glimpses  of  it,  on  others  I 

got  a  single  specimen,  and  on  a  few  occasions  two,  but 

never  without  a  more  or  less  active  pursuit.     This  and 

ral  other  species  I  never  saw  but  in  this  one  ravin 

Among  the  people  here  I  saw  specimens  of  several  types, 
which,  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  languages,  gives  me 
some  notion  of  their  probable  origin.     A  striking  illn 
tion  of  the  low  state  of  civilization  of  these  peoph 
quite  recently,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  diversity  of  theii 
languages.    Villages  three  or  four  miles  apart  have  i 
rate  dialects,  and  each  group  of  three  or  four  such  vfljj 
has  a  distinct  language  quite  unintelligible  to  all  the 
so  that,  till  the  recent  introduction  of  Malay  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries, there  must  have  been  a  bar  to  all  free  coinuu 
cation.    These  languages  oiler  many  peculiarities, 
contain  a  Celebes-Malay  element  and  a  Papuan  elemei 
along  with  some  radical  peculiarities  found  also  in 
languages  of  the  Siau  and  Sauguir  islands  further  not 
and  therefore  probably  derived  from  the  Philippine 
Physical  characters  correspond.    There  are  some  of  the  less 
civilized  tribes  which  have  semi-Papuan  features  and 

do  in  some  villages  the  true  Celebes  or  Bugis 
siognomy  prevails.    The  plateau  of  Tondano  is   chiebS 
inhabited  by  people  nearly  as  white  as  the  Chinese,  anu 
with  very  pleasing  semi-European  features.     The  pc 
of  Siau  and  Sanguir  much  resemble  these,  and  I  belie 
them  to  be  perhaps  immigrants  from  some  of  the  iiHtani. 
of  North  Polynesia.     The  Papuan  type  will 
remnant   of    the   aborigines,  while,    those   of   the    Bugis 
character  show  the  extension  northward  of  the  suj. 
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As  I  was  wasting  valuable  time  at  Panghu  owiug  to  the 

bad  weather  and  the  illness  of  my  hunters,  I  returned  to 

E  a  stay  of  three  weeks.     Here  I  had  a  little 

touch  of  fever,  and  what  with  drying  and  packing  away 

collections  and  getting  fresh  servants,  it  was  a  fortnight 
before  I  was  again  ready  to  start.  I  now  went  eastward 
an  undulating  country  skirting  the  great  volcano 
of  Klabat,  to  a  village  called  Lempfas,  situated  close 
to  the  extensive  forest  that  covers  the  lower  slopes  of 
that  mountain.  My  baggage  was  carried  from  village 
to  village  by  relays  of  men,  and  as  each  change  involved 

8  delay,  I  did  not  reach  my  destination  (a  distance 
miles)  till  sunset.  I  wa3  wet  through,  Hid 
had  to  wait  for  an  hour  iu  an  uncomfortable  state  till 
the  first  instalment  of  my  baggage  arrived,  which  lni  I 
contained  my  clothes,  while  the  res!  did  not  come  in  till 
midn 
This  being  the  district  inhabited  by  that  singular  animal 

Babiruaa  (Hog-deer)  I  inquired  about  skulls,  ami  soon 
obtained  several  in  tolerable  condition,  as  well  as  a  fine  one 
of  the  rare  and  curious  "Sapi-utau"  (Auoa  depression  ir 
Of  this  animal  I  had  seen  two  living  specimens  at  Menado, 
and  was  surprised  at  their  great  resemblance  to  small 
cattle,  or  still  more  to  the  Eland  of  South  Africa.  Their 
Malay  name  signifies  "forest  me,"  and  they  differ  from  very 
;h-bren  oxen  principally  by  the  low-hanging  dew- 
lap, and  pointed  horns  which  slope  back  over  the 
not  find  the  forest  here  so  rich  in  insects  as 
I  ha  1.  and  my  hunters  got  me  very  few  birds, 
bat  •  ."  did  obtain  were  very  interesting  Among 
these  were  the  rare  forest  Kingfisher  (Cittura  cyanotis), 
a  small  new  species  of  Megapodius,  and  one  specimen  of 
the  large  and  interesting  Maleo  (Megacephalon  ruhripes), 

ibtain  which  was  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for  visiting 
Getting  no  more,  however,  after  ten  days' 
search  I  removed  to  Licoupang,  at  the  extrenuty  of  the 
peninsula,  a  place  celebrated  for  II  as  for 

the  Babinisa  and  Sapi-utau.     I  I  tp  -Mr.  (loldmann, 

the  eldest  aon  of  the  Gove)  ftie  Moluccas,  who  was 

tape:  establishment  of  some  Government  salt- 

work  a  better  locality,  and  I  obtained  some 
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line  butterflies  and  very  good  birds,  among  which  was 
one  more  specimen  of  tia  rere  ground  dov  enas 

tristigmata),  which  r  had  first  i  near  the  \faros 

rfoll  In  South  Celebes. 
Hearing    what   I   was   particularly  in    search   of,  Mr. 
Ooldmann  kindly  offered  to  make  a  hunting-party  to  tie 
place  where  the  "  Maleos"  are  most  abundant,  a  remote 
and  uninhabited  sea-beach  about   twenty  miles   distant 
The  climate  here  was  quite   different  to  that  on 
mountains,    not   a   drop   of  rain   having   fallen    for 
months ;  so  I  made  arrangements  to  stay  on  the  bead  a 
week,  in  order   to  secure  a  good   number  of  Bp 
We  went  partly  by  boat  and  partly  through  the  bn 
accompanied  by  the  Major  or  head-man  of  Lie 
a  dozen  natives  and  about  twenty  dogs.     On  the 
caught  a  young  Sapi-utan  and  five  wild  p 
former  I  preserved  the  head.     This  animal  is   entirety 
confined  to  the  remote  mountain  forests  of  Celebes  *** 
one  or  two  adjacent  islands  which  form  part  of  the  &*10* 
group.    In  the  adults  the  head  is  black,  with  a  white  i 
over  each   eye,  oue  on  each  cheek  and  another  on     ** 

M..      The   horns    are    very  smooth   aud    sharp   i" 
young,  but  become  thicker  and  ridged  at  the  bottom 
iige.     Must  naturalists  consider  this  curious  animal  I 
a  small  ox,  but  from  the  character  of  the  horns,  the 

1:1    of  hair  and  the  descending  dewlap,  it  seemed  clc^-fi*v 
to  approach  the  antelopes. 

Arrived  at  our  destination  we  built  a  hut  and  prep^*™ 
for  a  stay  of  some  days,  I.  to  shoot  and  skin  "  Mali 
Mr.  Goldmann  and  the  Major  to  hunt  wild  pigs,  I 
and  Sapi-ntan.     The  place  is  situated   in   il  lav 

between  the  islands  of  Liuibe  and  Banca,  aud  consistt  «?'* 
steep  beach  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  of  deep  loose  f^^ 

ie  black  volcanic  sand  or  rather 
to  widk  over.     It  is  bounded  at  each  extremity  by  a  sruflfl 
river,  with  hilly  ground  beyond;  while  t  behind 

the  1  •  If  is  tolerably  level  and  its  growth 

We  have  litre  probably  au  ancient  lava  stream 

00,  which  has  flowed  down  a  valley  into  the 
Bea,  and  the  decomposition  of  which  has  formed  the  \oo» 
black  sand.     In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be  mau 
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Honed,  that  the  beaches  heyoud  the  small  rivers  in  boih 
dirt-  it;  c»(  white  sand 

It  is  in  this  loose  hot  black  Band,  that  those  singular 
birds  the  "MaIco3"  deposit  their  eggs.     In  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  "when  these  is  little  or  do  rain, 
they  come  down  in  pairs  frourthe  interior  to  this  ur  to  one. 
or  two  other  favourite  spots,  and  scratch  holes  thra 
four  feet    deep,  just   above  high-water  mark,  where  the 
female  deposits!  &  single  large  egg;  which  she  covers  over 
with  about  a  foot  of  sand,  and  then  returns  to  the  forest. 
At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  she  comes  again  to  the 
same  spot  to  lay  another  egg,  aud  each  female  bird  is  sup- 
posed to  lay  six  or  eight  eggs  during  the  season.    The  male 
assists  the  female  in  making  the  bole,  corning  down  and 
ig  with  her.      The  appearance  of  the  bird 
the   beach   is  very  handsome.     The   gl 
ck  and  rosy  white  of  the  plumage,  the  helmeted  head 
and  elev  it  of  the  common  fowl,  give  a 

ftriking  character,  which  their  stately  and  somewhat  sedate 
walk  renders  still  inure  remarkable.    There  is  hardly  any 
rence   between  the  sexes,  except  that  the  casque  or 
bono  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  tnben  Lea   it  the 

i  little  larger,  and  the  beautiful  rosy  salmon 
colour  a  little  deeper  in  the  mule  bird,  but  the  difference 
is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  a  male 
without  dissection.     They  run  quickly,  but 
when  shot  at  or  suddenly  disturbed  take  wmg   with  a 

Cit  to  Borne  neighbouring  tree,  where  they 
i  a  low  branch ;  and  they  probably  roost  at  night 
lilar  situation.     Many  birds  lay  in  the  same  hole. 
a  dozen  eggs  are  often  found  together;  i  so 

Urge  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  body  of  the  bird  to 
coutain  more  than  one  fully-developed  egg  at  the 

In  all  the  female  birds  which  I  shot,  nono  of  the 
eggs  besides  the  one  large  one  exceeded  the  size  of  peas, 
uiy  eight  or  nine  of  these,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  extreme  number  a  bird  can  lay  iu  one  seas&o. 
Bvi  come   for  fifty  miles  round  to 

eggs»  which  ore  i        .      i  a  great  delicacy, 
when  quite   fresh   are   Indeed   delicious.     They  am 
and  of  a  finer  flavour,  and  eaoa  one 
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completely  fills  an  ordinary  teacup,  and  rith  bread 

or  rice  a  very  good  meal.     The  colour  oi  pale 

brick  red,  or  very  rarely  pure  white.     They  are  aloo 
very  slightly  smaller  at  one  end,  from  four  to 
and  a  half  inches  long  by  two  and  a  quarter  or  two  and 
a  hall'  wide. 

After  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  sand  they  an 
further  cared  for  by  the  mother.      The  young 
breaking  the  shell,  work  their  way  up  through 
and  run  off  at  once  to  the  forest ;  and  I  was  a; 
Mr.  Duiveuboileu  of  Ternate,  that  they  can  fly  the 
day  they  are  hatched.     He  had  take  '-ggs  on  board 

his  schooner  which  hatched  during  the  night,  and  i; 
morning  the  little  birds   flew  readily  aero  ibin 

Considering  the  great  distances  the  birds  come  ti 
the  eggs  in  a  proper  situation  (often  ten  or  fifi 
seems  extraordinary  that  they  should  take  no  fur:  i 
of  them.     It  is,  however,  quite  certain  tha  toner  do 

nor  can  watch   them.     The  eggs  being  dej"» 
number  of  hens   in  succession  in  the  same  hole,  wouM 
render  it  impossible  for  each  to  distinguish  its  o\ 
the  food  necessary  for  such  large  birds  (consi 
of  fallen  fruits)  can  only  be  obtained  by  roaming  over  i 
extensive  district,  so  that  if  the  numbers  of  birds  whio 
come  down  to  thi-r  beach  in  the  breeding 

amounting  to  many  hundreds,  were  obliged  to  remain 
the  vicinity,  many  would  perish  of  hunger. 

In  the  Bt  of  the  feet  of  this  bird,  we  may  detec* 

a  cause  for  its  departing  from  the  habits  of  Its 
allies,  the  Megapoclii  and  Talegalli,  which  heap  up 
leaves,  stones,  and  sticks  into  a  huge  mound,  in  which  the 
bury  their  eggs.    The  feet  of  the  Maleo  are  not  neai 
large  or  strong  in  proportion  as  in  these  birds, 
claws  are  short  and  straight  instead  of  ben 

b  curved.     The  re,  however,  strongly  wi 

the  base,  forming  a  broad  powerful  foot,  which,  v. 
rather  long  leg,  is  well  adapted  tn  scratch  away  the 
sand  (which  flies  up  in  a  perfect  shower  when  the  birds; 
at  work),  but  which  could  not  without  much  labour  accumu- 
late the  ;  miscellaneous  rubbish,  which 
grasping  feet  of  the  Megapodiua  bring  together  with  e 
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Fe  may  also,  I  think,  see  in  the  peculiar  organization  of 
i  family  of  the  Megapudid:e  or  Brush  Turkeys,  a 
reason  why  they  depart  so  widely  from  the  usual  hal  .its  of 
!  of  birds.    Each  egg  being  so  large  as  entirely  to 
fill  up  the  abdominal  cavity  and  with  difficulty  pass  the 
walls  of  the  pelvis,  :i  considerable  ii  required 

befor  &ve  eggs  can  be  matured  (the  natives  say 

about  thirteen  days).  Each  bin  I  lavs  six  or  eight  egg 
even  more  each  season,  so  that  between  the  first  and  last 
there  may  be  an  interval  of  two  or  three  months.  Now,  if 
these  eggs  were  hatched  in  the  ordinary  way,  either  the 
parents  must  keep  sitting  continually  Ear  this  loog  period, 
or  if  they  only  began  to  sit  after  i  he  lasl  egg  was  deposited, 
the  first  would  be  exposed  to  injury  by  the  climate,  or  to 
destruction  by  the  large  lizards,  snakes,  or  other  animals 
whii-.h  abound  in  the  district;  because  such  large  birds 
must  Toam  about  a  good  deal  in  search  of  food,  Here  then 
we  seem  to  have  a  case,  in  which  the  of  a  bird  may 

be  directly  traced  to  its  exceptional  organization;  Pen 
will  hardly  be  maintained  that  this  abnormal  structure 
and  peculiar  food  were  given  to  the  Megapodida?,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  exhibit  that  parental  affection,  of 
possess  those  domestic  instincts  so  general  in  the  Class 
of  *i  I  which  so  much  excite  our  admiration 

It  has  generally  been  the  custom  of  writers  On  Xatural 
History,  to  take  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals  as  fixed 
points.,  and  to  consider  their  structure  and  organization  as 
specially  adapted  to  be  hi  uen  with  these.     This 

assumption  is  however  an  arbitrary  one,  and  has  the  bad 
effect  of  stifling  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
•"instincts  and  habits,"  treating  them  as  directly  due  to  a 
"fiTSt  cause;*  ami  therefore  incomprehensible  to  us.  I 
believe  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  structure  of  a 
speci'  of  the  peculiar  physical  e  .edition; 

by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  has  been  surrounded  in  past 
■gee,  will  often,  as  in  this  case,  throw  much  Light  on  the 
u  of  its  habits  and  instincts.  These  again,  combined 
whw  changes  in  external  conditions,  read  upon  structure, 
and  by  means  of  "  variation"  and  "  natural  selection"  both 
are  kept  in  harmony. 

M>  remained  three  days,  and  got.  plenty  of  wild 
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pigs  ai\d  two  Andas,  but  Ihe  Inttcr  were  much  injured  by 

the  dogs,  and  I  could  only  preserve  the  heads.    A  grant! 

hunt  which  we  attempted  on  the  third  day  failed,  - 

bad  management  in  driving  in  the  game,  and  w« 

for  five  hou  id  on  platforms  in 

a  shot,  although  we  had  been  assured  that  pij 

ami  An6aa  would  rush  past  us  in  dozens.      I  myself,  with 

two  men,  stayed  three  days  longer  to  get  more 

the  Maleos,  ;t>  eded  in  preserving  twenty-six 

fine  ones  ;  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  which  supplied  us 

abundance  of  good  food 

The  Major  sent  a  boat,  as  he  had  promised,  to  take  h 
my  k  bile  I  walked  through  the  forest  vithtfy 

two  boys  and  a  guide,  about  fourteen  miles.      For  m 
first  half  of  the  distant'  there  was  no  path,  and  we  h«I 

to  cut  our  way  through  tangled  rattans  or  I 
bamboo,     In  some  of  our  turnings  to  find  the  XD> 
ticable  route  I  expressed  my  fear  that  we  were  1< 
way,  as  the  sun  being  vertical  I  could  see  no  possible  c 
to  the  right  direction.     My  conductors,  however,  Uugf 

lie  idea,  which  they  seemed  to  consider  quite  i 
and  sure  enough,  about  half  way,  we  suddenly  encouu 
a  little  hut  where  people  from  Licoupang  came  to  bn 
and  smoke  wild  pigs.    My  guide  told  me  he  had  a 
before  traversed  the  fovr.:  between  these  two  poi 
this  is  what  is  considered  by  some  travellers  as  on 
ge  "  instincts,"  whereas  it  is  merely  the  resull 
general  knowledge.     The  man  knew   the  topogi 
the  whole  district;  the  slope  of   the  land,  the 
of  the  streams,  the  belts  of  bamboo  or  rattan,  fti 
other  indications  of  locality  and  direction  ;  and  he--' 
enabled  to  hit  straight  upon  the  hut,  in  the  vicinity  <•'• 
which  he  had  often  hunted.     In  a  forest  of  which  he  ft 
nothing,  he  would  be  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  as  a  European- 
Thus  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  with  all  the  wonderfu  i 
of  Indians  finding  their  way  through  trackless  f 
definite   points.      They  may  never  have  pas 
between  the  two  particular  points  before,  but  thoy  aw 
acquainted  with  the  vicinity  of  both,  and  have  sue 
general  knowledge  of  the  whole  enn i n  ry  r  ey 

its  soil  and  i  lion,  that  aa  they  approach 
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tbey    are    to   reach,   many   easily- recognised    indications 
eaable  them  to  hit  upon  it  with  certainty. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  forest  was  the  abundance  of 
rattan  palms,  hanging  from  the  trees,  and  turning  and 
twisting  about  on  the  ground,  often  in  inextricable  cou- 
fusi"  wonders  at  first  how  they  can  get  into  BQefa 

:pes;  but  it  is  evidently  caused  by  the  decay  and 
fall  of  the  trees  up  which  they  have  first  climbed,  ■ 
which  they  grow  along  the  ground  till  they  meet  with 
another  trunk  up  which  to  ascend.     A  tangled   mass  of 
twisted  living  rattan,  is  therefore  a  sign  that  at  some  fm 
period  a  large  tree  has  fallen  there,  though  there  may  be 
the  slightest  vestige  of  it  left     The  rattan  seems  to  have 
unlimited  powers  of  growth,  and  a  single  plant  may  mount 
up  several  trees  in  succession,  and  thus  reach  the  euorm 

.h  they  are  said  sometimes  to  attain.  They  much 
improve  the  appearance  of  a  forest  as  seen  ream  the 
coast ;  for  they  vary  the  otherwise  monotonous  tree-tops 
with  feathery  crowns  of  leaves  rising  clear  above  them, 
ami  each  terminated  by  an  erect  leafy  spike  like  a  light- 
ning-conductor. 

other  most  interesting  object  in  the  forest  was  a 
beautiful  palm,  whose  perfectly  smooth  and  cylindrical 
stem  rises  erect  to  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  with 
a  thickness  of  only  eight  or  ten  inches;  while  the  fea- 
shaped  leaves  which  compose  its  crown,  are  almost  coiu- 
•  circles  of  six  or  eight  feet  diameter,  borne  aloft  on 
ader  petioles,  and  beautifully  tooth.  <1  round 
the  edge  by  the  extremities  of  the  leaflets,  which  are 
separated  only  for  a  few  inches  fiDin  unfexenoe.    It 

is  probubly  the  I.ivistona  rotnndifblia  of  botanists,  and  is 
the  most  complete  atiful  fen-leaf  I  have  ever  seen, 

•erring  ly    for   folding   into  water-buckets 

impromptu  baskets,  as  well   as  for  thatching  and  other 
parp 

iy8  afterwards  I  returned  to  Meaado  on  horse- 

raund  by  sea ;  and  had  rust  time 

■  '    m   :   flections  to  go  by  the  next  mail  tteamer 

to  Amboyna.    I  will  now  devote  a  few  pages  to  an  ftcccmnt 

of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  i  t  Celebes,  and  its 

relation  to  that  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
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NATURAL   B1SX0BY   OF  CELEBES. 

THE  position  of  Celebes  is  the  most  central  in  the 
hipelago.  Immediately  to  the  north  are  the  Philip- 
pixie  islands ;  on  the  west  is  Borneo ;  on  the  east  are  th& 
>|nl«cca  islands ;  and  on  the  south  is  the  Timor  group : 
ami  it  is  on  all  sides  so  connected  with  these  islands  by 
.>wn  satellites,  by  small  islets,  and  by  coral  rf:<?fs,  that 
her  by  inspection  on  the  map  nor  by  actual  obeerva- 
,  around  it*  coast,  is  it  possible  to  determine  accurately 
i  h  should  be  grouped  with  it,  and  which   witL 
aurrounding  districts.     Such  being  the  case,  we  should, 
naturally  expect  to  find,  that  the  productions  of  this  central 
jjjand  in  some  degree  represented  the  richness  and  vs 

Air.Lipelago,    •>  h  ile  we  should  not  expect 
ii  individuality  in  a  country,  so  situated,  that  it  v. 
i  as  if  it  were  pre-eminently  fitted  to  receive  stragglers 
and  immigrants  from  all  around. 

As  so  often  happens  in  nature,  however,  the  fact  turns 
oat  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  should  have 
and  an   examination  of  its  animal  pro 
s  Celebes  to  be  at  once  the  poorest  in  the  number  of 
species,  and  the  most  isolated  in  the  charact 
i  notions,  of  all  the  great  islands  in  the  Archipelago. 
With  its  attendant  islets  it  spreads  over  an  extent  of  sea 
hardly  inferior  in  length  and  breadth  to  that  occupied  by 
oo,  while  its  actual  land  area  is  nearly  double  that 
-i  .lava;  yet  its  Mammalia  and  terrestrial  birds  number 
scarcely  more   than  half  the  species  found  in  the  last- 
named  island.     Its  position  is  such  that  it  could  receive 
immigrants  from  every  side  more  readily  than  Java, 
in  proportion   to  the  species  which  inhabit  it  far  fewer 
wexn   derived   from  other  islands,  while  far  more   are 
^together  peculiar  to  it ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  its 
lal  forms  are  so  remarkable,  aa  to  find  no  closo  allies  in 
other  part  of  the  world.     I  now  propose  to  exi 
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she  best  known  groups  of  Celebesian  animal*  in  some 
detail,  to  study  their  relations  to  those  of  other  islands, 
aud  to  call  attention  to  the  many  points  of  interest  winch 
they  suggest 

We  kiiow  far  more  of  the  birds  of  Celebes  than  we  do 
of  any  other  group  of  animals.     No  less  than  191  sp' 
have  been  discovered,  and  though  no  doubt  many  more 
wading  and  swimming  birds  have  to  be  added,  yet  the  list 
of  land  birds,  144  in  number,  and  which  for  our  present 
purpose  are  much  the  most  important,  must  be  very  nearly 
complete.     I  myself  assiduously  collected  birds  in  CY1 
for  nearly  ten  months,  and  my  assistant,  Mr.  Allen,  - 1 
two  months  in  the  Sula  islands.     The  Dutch  natui 
Forsten  spent  two  years    in   Northern  Celebes   (twenty 
years  before  my  visit),  and  collections  of  birds  had  also 
been  sent  to  Holland  from  Macassar.     The  French  ship 
of  discovery,  L' Astrolabe,   also   touched   at   Menado  and 
procured  collections.     Since  my  return  home,  the  Dutch 
naturalists  Rosenberg  and  Bernstein  have  made  extensive 
collections  both  in  North  Celebes  and  in  the  Sula  islands ; 
yet  all  their  researches  combined,  have  only  added  eight 
species  of  land  birds  to  those  forming  part  of  my  own 
collection — a  fact  which  renders   it  almost  certain  that 
there  are  very  few  more  to  discover. 

Besides  Salayer  and  Boutong  on  the  south,  with  Peling 
and  Bungay  on  the  east,  the  three  islands  of  the  Sula 
(or  Zula)  Archipelago  also  belong  zoologically  to  Ceh' 
although  their  position  is  such,  that  it  would  seem  more 
natural  to  group  them  witb  the  Moluccas.  About  48  land 
birds  are  now  known  from  the  Sula  group,  and  if  we  reject 
from  these,  five  species  which  have  a  wide  range  over  the 
Archipelago,  the  remainder  are  much  more  characteristic 
of  Celebes  thau  of  the  Moluccas.  Thirty-one  species  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  former  island,  and  four  are 
representatives  of  Celebes  forms,  while  only  eleven  are 
Moluccan  species,  and  two  more  representatives. 

But  although  the  Sula  islands  belong  to  Celebes,  they  are 

so  dose  to  Bourn  and  the  southern  islands  of  tl; 

group,  that  several  purely  Moluccan  forms  have  migrated 

-,  which  are  quite  unknown  to  the  island  of  Celebes 

itself;  the  whole  thirteen  Moluccan  species  being  in  this 
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category,  thus  adding  to  the  productions  of  Celebes  a 
foreign  element  which  does  not  really  belong  to  it  In 
studying  the  peculiarities  of  tin 

therefore  be  well  to  consider  only  the  productions  of  the 
main    island 

The  number  of  land  birds  in  the  island  of  Celeb'1 
128,  and  from  these  we  may,  as  before,  strike  out  a  si 
number  of  species  win  bhe  whole  Arohipel 

(often  from  India  to  the  Pacific),  and  which  therefore  only 
serve  to  disguise  the  peculiarities   of  individual   islands. 
These  are  20  in  number,  and  leave  108  sp 
we  may  consider  as  more  especially  charact 
island.    On  accurately  comparing  these  with  the  birds  of 
all  the  surrounding  countries,  we  find  that  only  nine  ex 
into  the  islands  westward,  ami  nineteen  into  the  islands 
eastward,  while  no  less  than  80  ore  entirely  confined 
the  Celebesian  fauna — a  degree  of  individuality,  which, 
ing  the  situation  of  the  island,  is  hardly  to  le 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     If  we  still  more 
closely  examine  these  80  species,  we  shall  be  struck  by 
the  many  peculiarities  of  structure  they  present. 

curious  affinities  with  distant  parts  ox  tlie  world  which 
many  of  them  seem  to  indicate.    These  points  are  of  so 
much  interest  and  importance  that  it  will  he  necessarj 
pass  in  review  all  those  species  which  are  peculL 
island,  and  to  call  attention  to  whatever  is  most  worth;. 
irk. 

Six  species  of  the  Hawk  tribe  are  peculiar  to  Celebes; 
tlirnc  of  these  are  very  distinct  from  allied  birds  wl 
range  over  all  India  to  Java  and  Borneo,  and  wl 
seem  to  be  suddenly  changed  on  entering  Celeh 
(Accipiter  trinotatus)   is  a  beautiful  hawk, 
rows  of  larj  e  round  white  spots  on  the  tail    i 
very  conspicuous  and  quite  different  from 
bird  of  the  family.     Three  owls  are  also  peculi 
a  barn  owl  rosenhergii),  is  very 

than  its  ally  Strix  jr< 
India  i  all  the  islands  as  far  as  Lorn 

Of  tin  rats  found  in  Celebes,  i 

Among  them  i  ipecies  of  the  singular  ran,  i 

ots  forming   the  genus  Prii 
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characterised  "by  possessing  two  long  spoon-shaped  feathers 

be  taiL     Two  allied  species  are  found  in  the  adjacent 

island  of  Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philippines,  and  this  form 

of  tail  is  found  in  uo  other  parrots  in  the  whole  world. 

A    small  species  of  Lorikeet  (Trichoglossus  flavoviridis) 

seems  to  have  its  nearest  ally  in  Australia, 

The  three  Woodpeckers  wliich  inhabit  the  island  are  all 
peculiar,  and  are  allied  to  species  found  in  Java  and 
Borneo,  although  very  different  from  them  all. 

Among   the   three   peculiar   OnckoOfl  two  are  very  re- 
markable.    Phoenicophaus  callirhynchus  ia  the  largest  and 
handsomest  species  of  its  genus,  and  is  distinguished  by 
ihree  colours  of  its  beak,  blight  yellow,  red,  and  black. 
Eudynamis  melanorynckus  differs   from   all   its  allies  in 
having  a  jet-black  bill,  whereas  the  other  species  of  the 
genus  always  have  it  green,  yellow,  or  reddish. 
The  Celebes  Poller  (Coracias  ternmincki)  ia  an  interest- 
u  pie  of  one  species  of  a  genus  being  cut  off  from  the 
rest     There  are  species  of  Coracias  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  but  none  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  or 
leo.     The  present  species  seems  therefore  quite  out  of 
plai-'  ill  more  curious  is  the  fact,  that 

not  at  all  like  any  of  the  Asiatic  species,  hut  seems  more 
to  resemble  those  of  Africa, 

In  the  next  family,  the  Bee-eaters,  is  another  equally 
isolated  bird,  Meropogon  forsteni,  which  combines  the 
characters  of  African  and  Indian  Bee-eaters,  and  whose 
only  near  ally,  Meropogon  breweri,  was  discovered  by 
M.  Du  Chaillu  in  Wert  Africa! 

The  two  Celebes  Hornbills  have  no  close  allies  in  those 
bound  in  the  surrounding  countries.  The  only 
Thrash,  Geocichla  erythronota,  is  most  nearly  allied  to  a 
species  peculiar  to  Timor.  Two  of  the  Flycatchers  are 
closely  allied  to  Indian  species  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Malay  islands.  Two  genera  somewhat  allied  to  the  Mag- 
pies (Stveptocitta  and  Charitornis),  but  whose  affinities  are 
so  doubtful  that  Professor  Schlegel  places  them  among 
the  arc  entirely  confined  to  Celebes.    They  aro 

beau  :-tailed  birds,  with  black  and  white  plumage, 

and  with  the   feathers  of  the  head  somewhat  rigid  and 
scale-like. 
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!>i.uWfuUy  allied  to  the  Starlings  an  two  other  ve-ry 
isolated  and  beautiful  birds.  One,  Euodcs  erythrophrys, 
has    i  I  fellow  plumage,  but  is  ornamented   ■ 

of  orange-red  above  the  eyes.    The  oti 
Basil  la  a  blue-black  bird  with  a  white 

patch  on  each  aide  of  the  breast,  and  the  head  ornamented 
with  a  beautiful  compressed  scaly  crest  of  feathers,  resem- 
bling in  form  that  of  the  well-known  Cock-of-the-rock  of 
Snath  America.  Xhfi  oidy  ally  to  this  bird  is  found  in 
ind  has  the  feathera  of  the  crest  elongated 
quite  a  different,  E 

A  still  more  curious  bird  1     the  Scissirostrum  pi 
which  although  it  is  at  present  classed  in  the    Starling 
family,  differs  from   all  other  species  in  the  form  of 
liill   and   nostrils,   and  seems  most  nearly  allied   in 
general  structure  to  the  Ox-peckers  (Puphaga)  of  tropical 
Africa    next  to  which  the  celebrated  ornithologist  V< 
Bonaparte  finally  placed  it.    It  is  almost  entirely  of  a 
colour,  with  yellow  bill  and  feet,  but  the  feathers  of  tin- 
rump  and  upper   tail-coverts  each  terminate  in  a   rigid 
glossy  pencil  or  tuft  of  a  vivid  crimson.     These   \ 
little  birds  take  the  place  of  the  metallic-green  stalling) 
the  genus  Calomis,  which  are  found  in  most  other  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  but  which  are  absent  from  Celebes. 
They  go  in  flocks,  feeding  upon  grain   and  fruits, 
frequenting  dead  trees,  in  holes  of  which  they  build  their 
nests;  and  they  cling  to  the  trunks  as  easily  a- 
peckers  or  creepers. 

Out  of  eighteen  Pigeons  found  in  Celebes  eleven 
peculiar  to   it.      Two   of   them,    Ptilonopua   gularis   and 
Turacxcna  menadensis,  have  their  nearest 
Two  others,  Carpophaga   forateni  and  Phliegenas  tri. 
mata,  most  resemble  Philippine  island  species;  and  I 
pophaga  radiata  belongs  to  a  New  Guinea  group.     La 
in  the    Gallinaceous  tribe,  the   curious   helmeted  3»1 
(Megacepbalon    rubripes)    is    quite    isolated,    having 
nearest  (but  still  distant)  allies  in  the  Brush -turkeys  of 
Australia  and  New  Guinea 

Judging,    therefore,   by  the  opinions  of   the   eminent 
o  have  described  and  •  I    !  its  birds 

*hat  many  of  the  species  have  no  near  allies  wt 
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the  countries  which  surround  Celebes,  but  are  either 
quite  isolated,  or  indicate  relations  with  such  distant 
regions  as  New  Guinea,  Australia,  India,  or  Africa  Other 
oases  of  similar  remote  affinities  between  the  productions 
of  distant  countries  no  doubt  exist,  but  in  no  spot  upon 
tho  globe  that  I  am  yet  acquainted  with,  do  so  many  of 
them  occur  together,  or  do  they  form  so  decided  a  feature 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  country. 

The  Mammalia  of  Celebes  are  very  few  in  number,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  terrestrial  Bperdea  and  seven  bats.  Of 
the  former  no  less  than  eleven  are  peculiar,  including  two 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  may  have  been  recently 
carried  into  other  islands  by  man.  Three  species  which 
have  a  tolerably  wide  range  in  the  Archipelago,  are— 
1,  The  curious  Lemur,  Tarsius  spectrum,  which  is  found  in 
all  the  islands  as  far  westward  as  Malacca  ;  2,  the  common 
Malay  Civet,  Vjverra  tangalunga,  which  has  a  -till  wider 
range ;  and  3,  a  Deer,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Rusa  hippelaphus  of  Java,  and  was  probably  introdi 
by  man  at  an  early  period. 

The  more  characteristic  specie-;  arc  as  follow  : — 

Cynopithecus  nigrescens,  a  curious  baboon-like  monkey 
if  not  a  true  baboon,  which  abounds  all  over  Celebes,  and  is 
found  nowhere  else  but  in  the  one  small  island  of  Batchian, 
into  which  it  has  probably  been  introduced  accidentally. 
An  allied  species  is  found  in  the  Philippines,  but  in  no 
i  island  of  the  Archipelago  is  there  anything  rasera- 
bling  them.  These  creatures  are  about  the  size  of  a 
spaniel,  of  a  jet-black  colour,  and  have  the  projecting 
dog-like  muzzle  and  overhanging  brows  of  the  baboons. 
They  have  large  red  callosities  and  a  short  fleshy  bail, 
scarcely  an  inch  long  and  hardly  visible.  They  go  in 
large  bands,  living  chiefly  in  the  trees,  but  often  descend- 
ing on  the  ground  and  robbing  gardens  and  orchards. 

Anoa  depn  the  Sapi-utan,  or  wild  cow  of  the 

Malays,  is  an  animal  which  has  been  the  cause  of  m 

oversy,  as  to  whether  it  should  be  classed  as  ox, 
buffalo,  or  antelope.  It  is  smaller  than  any  other  wild 
cattle,  and  in  many  respects  seems  to  approach  some  of 
the  ox-like  antelopes  of  Africa.  It  is  found  only  in  the 
mountains,  and  is  said  never  to  inhabit  places  where  there 

T2 
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-.tv  ■\t-cT.     It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  a  sma',1  Hi 
cuw,  and  has  long  straight  horns,  which  are  ringed 
base  ami  dope  backwards  over  the  neck. 
The  wild  pig  seems  to  be  of  a  species  peculiar 
i ;  but  a  much  iim re  curious  animal  of  to 
the  J3abirusa  or  Pig-deer,  so  named  bv  the  Malaj 
its  long  and  slender  legs,  and  curve 
horns.      This   extraordinary  creature  resembles  a  pi;  is 
general  appearance,  but  it  does  not  dig  with  il 


It  feeds  on  fallen  Fruits.  The  tusks  of  Hie  lower  jaw  are 
very  long  and  sharp,  hut  the  upper  ones  instead  of  grow- 
ing downwards  in  the  usual  way  are  completely  reversed, 
growing  upwards  out  of  bony  sockets  through  the  ski 
each  side  of  the  snout,  curviug  backwards  to  near  (ha 
eyes,  and  in  old  animals  of 
in  length,     it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  can   be  die 
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use  of  these  extraordinary  horn-like  teeth.  Some  of  the 
old  writers  supposed  tluit  they  served  as  hooka,  hy  which 
the  creature  could  rest  its  head  on  a  branch.  But  the  way 
in  which  they  usually  diverge  just  over  and  iu  front  of 
the  eye  has  suggested  the  more  probable  idea,  that  they 
serve  to  guard  these  organs  from  thorns  and  spines,  while 
hunting  lor  fallen  fruits  among  the  tangled  thickets  of 
rattans  and  other  spiny  plants.  Even  this,  however,  is  not 
satisfactory,  for  the  female,  who  must  seek  her  food  in  the 
y,  does  not  possess  them.  I  Should  be  inclined  to 
believe  rather,  that  these  tusks  were  once  useful,  and 

i  worn  down  as  fasi   n  rew ;  hut  t.hafc  changed 

conditions  of  life  have  rendered  thorn  unnecessary,  and 
they  now  develop  into  a  monstrous  form,  just  as  the 
incisors  of  the  Beaver  or  Babbit  will  go  on  growing,  if  the 
oppc  i  do  not  wear  them  BWay.     In  old  animals 

-  reach  an   enormous  size,  and  are  generally  broken 
I'll"  as  ii'  by  fighting, 

II  are   again  we  have  a  resemblance  to  the  Wart-hogs 
of  Africa,  whose  upper  canines  grow  outwards  and  en 
up  so  as  to  form   a  transition   from   the  usual   mode  of 
•  th  to  that  of  the  Babirusa.     In  other  p  there 

.  b  no  affinity  between  these  animals,  and  the  Babirusa 
ompletely  isolated,  having  no  resemblance  to  the 
pigs  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,     [t  Is  found  all  over 
Celebes  and  in  the  Sula  islands,  and  also  in  Bouru,  the 
only  spot  beyond  the  Celebes  group  bo  which  it  extei 
and   which   island  also  shows  some  affinity  to  the  Sula 
n  its  birds,  indicating  perhaps,  a  closer  connexion 
reen  them  at  some  former  period  than  now  eari 
The  other  terrestrial  mammals  of  Oelebet  Bie,fire  species 
of  squirrels,  which  are  all  distinct  from  those  of  Java  and 
neo,  and  mark  the  furthest  eastward  rang'  genus 

in   the  tropics;   ami   I 

ich  are  different  from  those  of  the  Bioluci  mark 

tward  extension  of  thin  genus  and  of  the 

ial  order.     Thus   we   see   that   the  Mammalia  of 

are  no  less  individual  and  remarkable  than  the 

.nee   three   of  the   largest   and   most    interesting 

species  have  no  near  allies  in  surrounding  countries,  but 

ate  a  relation  to  the  African  continent 


rrr/iji  history  ufcxvm, 

■•roups  of  insects  appear  to  be  especially  subject 
uflueuces,  their  forms  aud  colours  changing  with 
iskch  change  of  conditions,  or  even  with  a  change  of  locality 
vrberv  the  conditions  seem  almost  identical.  We  should 
thorttl'oru  anticipate  that  the  individuality  manifested  in 
lht  higher  animals  would  be  still  mora  prominent 
croftturos  with  less  stable  organisms.  On  the  other  banc" 
luiv»«<ver,  we  have  to  consider  that  the  dispersion  ant 
migration  of  insects  is  much  more  easUy  effected  tlian 
that  of  maminahi  or  even  of  birds.    Tbej  more 

ly  to  be  carried  away  by  violent  winds;  lb 
may  be  carried  on  leaves  either  by  storms  of  wind  01 
Booting  trees,  and  their  Iarva3  and  pupae,  often  buried  in 
trunks  of  trees  or  enclosed  in  waterproof  cocoons,  may  be 
floated  for  days  or  weeks  uninjured  over  the  ocean.  These 
facilities  of  distribution  tend  to  assimilate  the  produc 
of  adjacent  lands  in  two  ways :  first,  by  direct  mutual 
interchange  of  species;  and  secondly  by  repeated  immi- 
grations of  fresh  individuals  of  a  species  i  to  other 
islands,  which  by  intercrossing,  tend  to  obliterate  the 
changes  of  form  and  colour,  which  differences  of  condi- 
tions might  otherwise  produce.  Bearing  these  facts  in 
mind,  we  shall  find  that  the  individuality  of  the  insects  of 
Celebes  is  even  greater  than  we  have  any  reac;  ;>ect 
For  the  purpose  of  insuring  accuracy  in  comparisons 
with  other  islands,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  groups 
which  are  best  known,  or  which  I  have  myself  carefully 
studied.  Beginning  with  the  Papihonidje  or  Swallow- 
tailed  butterflies,  Celebes  possesses  24  species,  of  which  the 
large  number  of  18  are  not  found  hi  any  oth<  If 
we  compare  this  with  Borneo,  which  out  of  1'  has 
only  two  not  found  elsewhere,  the  difference  hi  as  striking 
as  anything  can  be.  In  the  family  of  the  Pieridse,  or  v. ■! 
butterflies,  the  difference  is  not  quite  so  great,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  more  wandering  habits  of  the  group  ;  bx 
it  is  still  very  remarkable.  Out  of  30  species  inhabiting 
Celebes,  19  are  peculiar,  while  Java  (from  which  more 
species  are  known  than  from  Sumatra  or  Borneo),  out  of 
37  species  has  only  13  peculiar.  The  Danaidse  are  large, 
but  weak-flying  butterflies,  which  frequent  forests  and 
gardens,  and  are  plainly  but  often  very  richly  coloured 
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Of  these  my  own  collection  contains  16  species  from 
Celebes  and  15  from  Borneo;  but  whereas  no  les3  than 
14  are  confined  to  the  former  island,  only  two  are  peculiar 
to  the  latter.  The  Nymphalidaa  are  a  very  extensive 
group,  of  generally  strong-winged  and  very  bright-colon  re.  1 
butterflies,  very  abundant  in  the  tropics,  and  represented 
in  our  own  country  by  our  J "ritillaries,  our  Vanessas,  and 
our  Purple-emperor.  Some  months  ago  I  drew  up  a  list  of 
the  Kastern  species  of  this  group,  including  all  the 
ones  discovered  by  myself,  and  arrived  at  the  following 
i  ve  results : — 


Th 


Specie,  of  SjmphdldaL  8*^»  f«jJJ*r  to 


J»TU         .       . 

.     70 

Bornoo.    . 

.     52 

Obletm.    . 

.     -IS 

23 

IS 


Willi  BpaclM. 
.     .     83 
.     .     29 


e  Coleoptera  are  so  extensive  that  few  of  the  groups 
have  yet  been  carefully  worked  out.  I  will  therefore  refer 
to  one  only,  which  1  have  myself  recently  studied — the 
Cetoniadte  or  Rose-chafers, — a  group  of  beetles  which, 
owing  to  then-  extreme  beauty,  have  been  much  sought 
after.  From  Java  37  species  of  these  insects  are  known, 
and  from  Celebes  only  30 ;  yet  only  1 '.',  or  85  per  cent,  are 
peculiar  to  the  former  island,  and  19,  or  63  per  cent,  to  the 
latter. 

The  result  of  those  comparisons  is,  that  although  Ce- 
lebes is  a  single  large  island  with  only  a  few  smaller  ones 
closely  grouped  around  it,  we  must  really  consider  it  as 
forming  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  lago,  equal 

in  rank  and  importance  to  the  whole  of  the  Moluccan  or 
Philippine  groups,  to  the  Papuan  islands,  or  to  the  Indo- 
Malay  islands  (.lava,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay 
nBola).  Taking  those  families  of  insects  and  birds 
which  are  best  known,  the  following  table  shows  the  com- 
parison of  Celebes  with  the  other  groups  of  islands  : — 
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These  large  and  well-known  families  well  represent  tlv- 
general  character  of  the  zoology  of  Celebes  ;   and  the^G 
show  that  this  island  is  really  one  of  the  most 
I  tuitions  of  the  Archipelago,  although  situated  in  its  vei 
centre. 

But  the  insects  of  Celebes  present  us  with  other  phcn< 
mena  more  curious  and  more  difficult  to  explain  than  thei 
striking  individuality.     The  butterflies  of  that  island 
in  many  cases  characterised  by  a  peculiarity  of  outline,, 
which  distinguishes  them  at  a  glance  from  those  of  any  " 
other  part  of  the  world.     It  is  most  strongly  manifest.:!  iu 
toe  Papilios  and  the  Pierida?,  and  consists  in  the  fore- 
wings  being  either  strongly  curved  or  abruptly  bent  near 
the  base,  or  in  the  extremity  being  elongated  (u 
somewhat  hooked.     Out  of  the  14  species  of  1'. 
Celebes,  13  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  a  great* n 
degree,  when  compared  with  the  most  nearly  allied  ay 
of  the  surrounding  islands.     Ten  species  of  I 
the  same  character,  and  in  four  or  five  of  the  Nymphalidce 
it  is  also  very  distinctly  marked.     In  almost  every  case 
the  species  found  in  Celebes  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  islands  westward,  and  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
Moluccas,  or  even  larger.    The  difference  of  form  is  how- 
ever the  most  remarkable  feature,  as  it  i3  altogetln 
thing  for  a  whole  set  of  species  in  one  country,  to  dill* 
exactly  the  same  way  from  the  corresponding  sets  in  all 
the  surrounding  countries;  and  it  is  so  well  marl 
without  looking  at  the  details  of  colouring,  lebes 

Papilios  and  many  Pierida;.  can  be  at  once  disti 
from  those  of  other  islands  by  their  form  alona 

The  outside  figure  of  each  pair  here  given,  shows  the 
exact  size  and  form  of  the  fore-wing  in  a  butter:' 
Celebes,  while  the  inner  one  represents  the  most  ck>sely 
allied  species  from  one  of  the  adjacent  islands,     i 
shows  the  strongly  curved  margin  of  the  Celebes  species, 
Papilio  gigon,  compared  with  the  much  straighter  ma 
of  Papilio  demotion  IV  ;npore  and  Javi  re  2 

shows  the  abrupt  bend   over  the  base  of  the 
Papilio  miletus  of  Celebes  compared  with  the  aligl 
ture  in  the  common  Papilio  sarpedon,  which  has  alt! 
■ly  the  same  form  from  India  to  New  GuiB 
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Australia.  Figure  3  shows  the  elongated  wing  of  Tachyris 
arinda,  a  native  of  Celebes,  compared  with  the  much 
shorter  wing  of  Tachyris  nero,  a  very  closely  allied  species 
fomid  in  all  the  western  islands.  The  difference  of  form 
is  in  each  case  sufficiently  obvious,  but  when  the  insects 


themselves  are  compared  it  is  much  more  striking  than 
111  these  partial  outlines. 

From  the  analogy  of  birds,  we  should  suppose  that  the 
Pointed  wing  gave  increased  rapidity  of  flight,  since  it  is  a 
character  of  terns,  swallows,  falcons,  and  of  the  swift- 
flying  pigeons.  A  short  and  rounded  wing,  on  the  other 
hand,  alwavs  accompanies  a  more  feeble  or  more  i  as 
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flight,  and  one  much  less  under  command, 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  butterflies  which  possess  this 
peculiar  form  were  better  able  to  escape  pursuit.  But 
there  Beeius  no  unusual  abundance  of  insectivorous  birds  to 
render  this  necessary  ;  and  as  we  cannot  believe  that  such 
a  curious  peculiarity  is  without  meaning,  it  seems  probable 
that  it  is  l  he  result  of  a  former  condition  of  tilings,  when 
the  island  possessed  a  much  richer  fauna,  the  relics  of 
which  we  see  in  the  isolated  birds  and  Mammalia  now 
inhabiting  it;  and  when  the  abundance  of  insectivorous 
creatures,  rendered  some  unusual  means  of  escape  a 
necessity  for  the  large-winged  and  showy  butterflies.  It 
is  some  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  neither  the  very 
small  nor  the  very  obscurely  coloured  groups  of  butterflies 
have  elongated  wings,  nor  is  any  modification  perceptible 
in  those  strong-winged  groups  which  already  possess  great 
strength  and  rapidity  of  flight.  These  were  already  : 
ciently  protected  from  their  enemies,  and  did  not  require 
increased  power  of  escaping  from  them.  It  is  not.  at  all 
clear,  what  effect  the  peculiar  curvature  of  the  wings  has, 
in  modifying  flight. 

Another  curious  feature  in  the  zoology  of  Celebes  is 
also  worthy  of  attention.  I  allude  to  the  absence  of 
i.il  groups  which  are  found  on  both  sides  of  it,  in  the 
Indo-Malay  islands  as  well  as  in  the  Moluccas;  and  which 
thus  seem  to  bo  unable,  from  some  unknown  cause 
obtain  a  footing  in  tho  intervening  island.  In  Bird 
have  the  two  families  of  Podargida3  and  Laniadsa,  which 
range,  over  the  whole  Archipelago  and  into  Australia,  and 
which  yet  have  no  representative  in  Celebes.  The  genera 
Ceyx  among  Kingfishers,  Criniger  among  Thrushes,  Rhipi- 
dura  among  Flycatchers,  Calornis  among  Starlings,  and 
Erythrura  among  Finches,  are  all  found  in  the  Moluccas 
as  well  as  in  Borneo  and  Java, — but  not  a  single  species 
belonging  to  any  one  of  them  ia  found  in  Celebes.  Among 
iusects,  the  large  genus  of  Rose-chafers,  Lomaptera,  is  found 
in  every  country  and  island  between  India  and  New  Guinea, 
except  Celebes.  Tim  unexpected  absence  of  many  groups, 
from  one  limited  district  in  the  very  centre  of  their  area  of 
distribution,  is  a  phenomenon  not  altogether  unique, 
I  believe,  nowhere  so  well  marked  as  in  this  case ;  and  it 
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msiderably  to  the  strange   character   of 
remarkable  island. 
Hiu  anomalies  and  eccentricities  in  the  natural  history 
of  Celebes  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  this 
•er,  all  point  to  an  origin  in  a  remote  antiquity.     The 
history  of  extinct  animals  teachus  us,  that  thuir  distribu- 
tion in  time  and  in  space  are  strikingly  similar.     The  rule 
just  as  the  productions  of  adjacent  areas  usually 
resei.  oh   other   closely,   so   do   the  productions  of 

successive  periods  in  the  same  area ;  and  as  the  produc- 
tions of  remote  areas  generally  differ  widely,  so  do  the 
productions  of  the  same  area  at  remote  epochs.  We  are 
therefore  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  change  of 
still  more  of  generic  and  of  family  form,  is  a 
matt.  ae.     But  time  may  have  led  to  a  change  of 

.*$  in  one  country,  while  in  another  the  forms  have 
mare  permanent*  or  the  change  may  have  gone  on  at 
an   equal  rate  but  in  a  different  manner  in  both.      In 
t  case  the  amount  of  individuality  in  the  productions 
district,  will  he  to  some  extent  a  measure  of  the  time 
district  has  been  isolated  from  those  that  surround  ir, 
Judged  by  this  standard,  Celebes  must  be  one  of  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  Archipelago.     It  probably  dates  from  a  period 
cot  only  anterior  to  that  when  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra 
were  separated  from  the  continent,  but   from   that  still 
more  remote  epoch  when  the  laud  that   now  constitutes 
these  islands  had  not  risen  above  the  ocean.     Such  an 
[Uity   is    necessary,  to    account   for  the   number   of 
animal  forms  it  possesses,  which  show  no  relation  to  those 
•1  India  or  Austral  ather  with  those  of  Africa  ;  and 

we  aru  led  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  there  having 
once  existed  a  continent  in  the  Indian  Ocean  winch  might 
serve  as  a  bridge  to  connect  these  distant  countries.  Now 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  land  has 
been  already  thought  necessary,  to  account  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  curious  Quadiumana  forming  the  famil 
the  Lemurs.  These  have  their  metropolis  in  Madagascar, 
ne  found  also  in  Africa,  in  Ceylon,  in  the  penin- 
sula of  India,  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  far  as 
which  is  its  furthest  eastern  limit  Dr.  Sclater 
has  proposed  for  the   hypothetical  continent  connecting 


*-hese    distant    pornts,    and    whose    former    existence    is 
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indicated  by  the  Mascarene  islands  and  the  Mai  dive  co 
group,  the  name  of  Lemuria.    Whether  or  no  we  believe  i 
its  existence  in  the  exact  form  hew  indicated,  tbestudeo 
of  geographical  distribution  must  see  in  the  extrnordina 
and  isolated  productions  of  Celebes,  proofs  of  the  forme 
existence  of  some  continent  from  whence  the  ancestors  of 
these  creatures,  and  of  many  other  intermediate   forms, 
could  have  been  derived. 

In  this  short  sketch  of  the  most  striking  pe<  ?  of 

the  Natural  History  of  Celebes,  I  have  been  obliged  to  e 
much  into  details  that  I  fear  will  have  been  unintcrest 
the  :.  adet,  but  unless  I  had  done  so  my  expo--: 

M  have  lost  much  of  its  force  and  value.     It  is  by 
these  details  alone,  that  I  have  been  able  to  prove  the 
unusual  features  that  Celebes  presents  to  us.     Sifci 
thu  very  midst  of  an  Archipelago,  and  closely  hi 
on  every  side  by  islands  teeming  with  varied  forms  of  lift-, 
its  productions  have  yet  a  surprising   amount   of   i 
viduality.     While  it  is  poor  in  the  actual  number  of  its 
:  is  yet  wonderfully  rich  in  peculiar  forms;  many 
of  wlii<-h  arc  singular  or  beautiful,  and  are  in  some  cases 
absce  iique  upon  the  globe.     We  behold  here  the 

curious  phenomenon,  of  groups  of  insects  changing  their 
outline  in  a  similar  manner  when  compared  with  those  of 
surrounding  islands,  suggesting  some,  common  cause  v. 
nev> a  bo  have  acted  elsewhere  in  exactly  the  same 

w.ty.     (\ ft ■}»>s,  therefore,  presents  us  with  a  i  iking 

example  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals.    We  can  see  that 
their  present  distribution  upon  the  globe  is  the 
all  the  more  recent  changes  th i  <s  under- 

gone; and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  we  are 

ble  to  deduce  approximately  wha(   tl 
changes'  must  hava  been,  in  order  to  produce  il 
button  we  find  to  exist.     In  the  comparatively  simple  case 
of  the  Timor  group,  we  were  able  to  deduce  the» 
wiiii  approach  to  certainty.    In   the   much  i 

complicated  case  of  Celebes  we  can  only   1:  :.hei: 

general  nature,  since  we  now  see  the  not  of  an 

single  or  recent  change  only,  but  of  a  whole   series  o 
■     revolutions  which  have  resulted  in  the  presen 
Ustribution  of  land  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

EANDA. 
(DBcr.Mnr.R  1SS7,  mat  1359,  apkii  1861.) 

THE  Dutch  mail  Steamer  in  which  I  travelled  from 
Macassar  to  Banda  and  Amboyna  was  a  roomy  and  com- 
fortable vessel,  although  it  would  only  go  six  milts  an  hour 
in  t;  eather.    As  there  were  but  three  passengers 

besides  myself,  we  had  abundance  of  room,  and  I  was  able 
*°  enjoy  a  voyage  more  than  I  had  ever  done  before.    The 
arrangemcnt3  are  somewhat  different  from  those  on  1 
English  oi  [bi  !'i-.     There  are  no  cabin  servants, 

*s  every  cabin  passenger  invariably  brings  his  own,  and 
lh«3  ship's  stewards  attend  only  to  the  saloon  and  the 
**fci  I  mcnt     At  six  a.m.  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is 

.  for  those  who  like  it.    At  seven  to  i  are  is 

[8,  sardines,  &o>    At  ten,  Mad 
Sin  :w,<\  bitters  are  brought  on  deck  as  a  whet  for  the 
Substantial  eleven  o'clock    breakfast,  wh    a  differi 

only  in  the  absence  of  soup.    Cups  of  tea  and 
Coffee  are  brought  round  at  three  p.m.;  bitters,  &a  ' 
ut  five,  a  good  dinner  with  beer  and  claret  at 
included  by  tea  and  coffee  at  eight. 
"beer  i  e  supplied  whi  I  for,  so  I 

is  no  l    little,  gastronomical  excitements  to  while 

*way  the  tedium  of  a  sea  voyage. 

a  first  stopping  place  was  Coupang.  at  the  west  end 
of  the  huge  island  of  Timor.     We  then  coasted  al 
island  for  several  hundred  miles,  having  always  a  view 

anty  vegetation,  rising  ridge 
behi  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet. 

Turning  off  towards  Bands  we  passed  Pulo-Cambing, 
Wetter,  and   I  1  of  which  are  desoli 

volcanic  almost  as  uninviting  as  Aden,  and  offer- 

ing a  strange  contrast  to  the  usual  verdure  and  luxuriance 
of  the  Archipelago.  In  two  days  more  we  reached  the 
volcanic  group  of  Banda,  covered  with  an  unusually  dense 
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and   brilliant  green   vegetation,  indicating  that  we  W 
r,i  beyond  fchi    range  <>t'  the  hot  dry  wi  :  the 

plains  of  Central  Australia.     Banda  is  n  lovely  : 
its  three  i>l<md9  enclosing  a  secure  harbour  from  wb 
no  outlet  is  visible,  and  with  water  so  transparent 
living  corals  and  even  the  minutest  objec  :  mly 

seen  on  the  volcanic  sand  at  a  depth   of  seven 
fathoms.    The  ever  smoking  volcano  rears  its  b 
on  one  side,  while  the  two  larger  islands  are  clothed 
ition  to  the  summit  of  the  hills. 

Going  on  shore,  I  walked  up  a  pretty  path  ■• 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  island  on  which  the 
situated,  where  there  is  a  tel<  graph  station  and  a  BU 
ficent  view.     Below  lies  the  little  town,  with 
tiled  white  houses  and  the  thatched  cottages  of  to 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  old  Portuguese  fort, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  lies  the  larger  island  in 
shape  of  a  horseshoe,  formed  of  a  range  of  abrupt 
covered  with  fine  forest  and  nutmeg  gardens ;  while  close 
Opposite  the  town  is  the  volcano,  forming  a  nearly  p 
cone,  i!     lower  part  only  covered  with  a  light  green  bushy 
vegetation.     On  its  north  side  the  outline  is  more  un 
and  there  i3  a  slight  hollow  or  chasm  about  one-fl 
way  down,  from  which  constantly  issue  two  colun 
smoke,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  from  the  rugged  surface 
around  and  from  some  spots  nearer  the  summit.      A  white 
efflorescence,  probably  sulphur,  is  thickly  spread  ovc  • 
upper  part  of  the  mountain,  marked  by  the  narrow  black 
vertical  lines  of  water  gullies.     The  smoke  uni 
rises,  and  forms  a  dense  cloud,  which  in  calm  damp  weather 
Is  out.  into  a  wide  canopy  hiding  the  top  of  the 
moun'Min.     At  night  and  early  morning  it  often  rise 
straight  and  leaves  the  whole  outline  cle. 

Tt  is  only  when  actually  gazing  on  an  active  volcano 
that  one  can  fully  realize  its  awfulness  and  grandeur. 
Whence  comes  that  inexhaustible  fire  whose  dense  and 
sulphureous  smoke  for  ever  rom  this  hare  and  deso- 

late peak  ?     Whence  the  mighty  forces  tlmi  |  I  that 

peak,  and  still  from  time  to  time  exhibit  themselves  in 
earthquakes  that  always  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  vol 
vents?    The  knowledge  from  childhood,  of  the  fnct 
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volcanoes  and  earthquakes  exist,  has  taken  away  eontei 
of  the  strange  and  exceptional  character  that  really  belongs 
to  them.  The  inhabitant  of  most  parts  of  northern  Europe. 
sees  in  the  earth  the  emblem  of  stability  and  repose.  His 
whole  life-experience,  anil  that  of  all  his  age  and  genera- 
tion, teaches  him  that  the  earth  is  solid  and  firm,  that  its 
massive  rocks  may  contain  water  in  abundance  but  never 
fire ;  and  these  essential  characteristics  of  the  earth  are 
manifest  in  every  mountain  his  country  contains.  A 
volcano  is  a  fact  opposed  to  all  this  mass  of  experience,  a 

t  of  so  aw  fid  a  character  that,  if  it,  were  the  rule  instead 
of  the  exception,  it  would  make  the  earth  uninhabitable, 
I  so  strange  and  unaccountable  that  we  may  be  sure 
it  would  not  he  believed  on  any  human  testimony,  if  pre- 
sented to  us  now  for  the  first  time,  as  a  natural  phenomenon 
happening  iu  a  distant  country. 

The  summit  of  the  small  island  is  composed  of  a  highly 
-alt;  lower  down  I  fouud  a  hard  strati 
slaty  sandstone,  while  on  the  beach  are  huge  blocks  of  lava, 
and  scattered  masses  of  white  coralline  limastona  The 
larger  island  has  coral  rock  to  a  height  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet,  while  above  is  lava  and  basalt.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  this  little  group  of  four  islands  is 
iVagment  of  a  larger  district  which  was  perhaps  once 
connected  with  Ccram,  but  which  was  separated  and 
broken  up  by  the  same  forces  which  formed  the  volcanic 
cone.  When  I  visited  the  larger  island  on  auother  occa- 
sion, I  saw  a  considerable  tract  covered  with  large  forest 
dead,  but  still  standing.  This  was  a  record  of  the 
last  great  earthquake  only  two  years  ago,  when  the  sea 
broke  in  over  this  part  of  the  island  and  so  flooded  it  as  to 
destroy  the  vegetation  on  all  the  low  lands.  Almost  even- 
year  there  is  an  earthquake  here,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years  very  severe  ones,  which  throw  down  houses  and 
carrv  ships  out  of  the  harbour  bodily  into  the  streets. 

Notwithstanding  the  losses  incurred  by  these  terrific 
visitations,  and  the  small  size  and  isolated  position  of 
these  little  islands,  they  have  been  and  still  are  of  con- 
niderable  value  to  the  Dutch  Government,  as  the  chief 
nutmeg-garden  in  the  world.  Almost  the  whole  surface 
is  planted  with  nutmegs,  grown  under  the  shade  of  lofty 
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Kauary  trees  (Kanariuui  commune).     Tlie  light 
soil,  the  shade,  and  the  excessive  moisture  of  these  islam  I 
where  it  rains  more  or  less  every  month  in  the  year,  see"^* 
exactly  to  suit  the  nutmeg-tree,  which  requires  no  mann  :*"""* 
and  scarcely  any  attention.     All  the  year  round   flowed75 
and  ripe  fruit  are  to  be  found,  and  none  of  those  diseas^^98 
occur  which  under  a  forced  and  unnatural  system  of  cu 
tivation  have  ruined  the  nutmeg  planters  of   Singapor 
and  Penang. 

Few  cultivated  plants  are  more  beautiful  than  nutmeg 
trees.     They   are   handsomely  shaped  and  glossy-leav 
growing  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  b 
small  yellowish  flowers.     The  fruit  is  the  size  and 
of  a  peach,  but  rather  oval.     It  is  of  a  ten.  iy  con 

,  but  when  ripe  splits  open,  and  shows  the  dark 
brown  nut  within,  covered  with  the  crimson  mace,  and 
then  a  most  beautiful  object.    Within  the  thin  hard 
of  the  nut  is  the  seed,  which  is  the  nutmeg  of  commerce^ 
The  nuts  are  eaten  by  the  large  pigeons  of  Band 
digest  the  mace  but  caBt  up  the  nut  with  its  seed  un- 
injured. 

The  nutmeg  trade  has  hitherto  been  a  strict  monopoly 
of  the  Dutch  (lovernment ;  but  since  leaving  th< 
T  believe  that  this  monopoly  has  been  partially  or  w! 
discontinued,  a  proceeding  which  appears  exceedingly  in 
judicious  and   quite   unnecessary.      There   are   cases  in 
which  monopolies  are  perfectly  justifiable,  and  1  be! 
this  to  be  one  of  them.     A  small  country  like  1 1 
cannot  afford  to  keep  distant  and  expensive  colonies 
loss ;  and  having  possession  of  a  very  small  island  v, 
a  valuable  product,  not  a  necessary  of  life,  can  be  obti 
at  little  cost,  it  is  almost  the  duty  of  the  state  to  m 
poliso  it.     No  injury  is  done  thereby  to  any  one,  but  a 
great  benefit  is  conferred  on  the  whole  population  of 
land  and  its  dependencies,  since  the  produce  of  the  state 
monopolies  saves  them  from  the  weight  of  a  he. 
tiuu.     Had  the  Government  not  kept  the  nutmeg  trade  of 
Banda  in  its  own  hands,  it  b  probable  that  the  wholo  of 
the  islands  would  long  ego  have  become  the  proper 
one  ur  inure  large  capitalists.     The  monopoly  would 
been  almost  the  same,  since  no  known  spot  on  the  globe 
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I  produce  nutmeg  so  cheaply  as  Baudn,  but  the  profits 

to   i  few  in  lividuafa 

inteod  ol  nation.    As  an  illustration  of  bow  a.  state 

lopoly  mu'  tote  duty,  Jot  us  suppose  tli.it  do 

ilia,  but  that  it  had  bi  i  q  foe  id  hi 

immense  quantitie  of  our  ships  in  somaamal] 

.mil.    ii:  iliis  ease  it  would  plainly  become  the 

of   the   state  to  keep  and  work  the  m  i    tin.' 

inefit,  since  by  doing  bo,  the  roald  be  fairly 

hi  by  decrease  of  taxa- 
:  whereas  by  I  while  merely 

keeping  the  go  ultl  certainly 

nious  evils  ill  imt  straggle  fox  the 

,i!,  and   ahould   ultimatel)   anosmia  into  the 
monopoly  of  some  wealthy  individual  oi         > 
vrlioee  enormi  I  not  equally  benefit 

community.    The  I    9  tin  of  B 

arr  to  some  extent  parallel   i  his  Buppositil 

otae,  and  1  believe  the  Dutch  Government  will  act  moat 

if  the  nutmeg  and  clove  taa 
I Him  their i  ultivation  to  o 

.  -iippoly  could  be  i:\lci,  usually 

tna.i  me  of  so  much  virtuous  in 

Dutch,  may  be  defended  on  similar  principles,  and  la 

unly  not  nearly  so  bad  as  many  mono]  cur 

.  s  have  ti  itained    fefatmega  and 

res  are  not  necessaries  of  life  ;  they  are  not  even  used 

as  spices  by  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  and  no 

raianently  injured  by  the    ■  in  of 

ere  are  a  h  il  hat  can 

..  anally  wdu  ible  and  far 
ial  in  a  social  p<  lew.    It  is  a  • 

llel  to  our  prohibition  of  the  growth  uf  tobacco 
ical  purposes,  and  i 
tor  nor  worse.     The  salt  monopoly  » 

ise  and  customs  on  m 
of  daily  res.  on  ela 

■fid  coastguards  to  ca 

■ 

u 
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fox  us  to  affect  indignation  at  duct  of  bheDfl 

who  cut inl  out  a  much  more  justifiable,  tea*  h  iiti 
more   profitable  system  in   their  Eastern   ) 

■  lii  oge  objectors  to  point  out  any  physical  or  no 
that  have  actually  resulted  from  the  action  of  A 
Government  in  this  matte  tlie 

admitted  results  of  every  one  of  our  mor* 
tions.     The  conditions  of  the  two  i 
different.     T1mj  true  "  politicul  economy"  of  a  higfo 
governing  a  lower  race,  has  never  yet  been  won 
The  application  of  our  "  political  economy"  to  - 
invariably  resulta  in  the  extinction  or  d 
lower  rare;  whence  wp  may  rounder  it.  probabli 
of  the  neces-.  troth  is,  the 

mute  menial  and  social   unity  Of  the  society  in  which 

lied     1  shall  again  refer  to  this  subject  in  m 
on  Ternate,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  old  spiw- 
Is. 
natives  of  Band;  y  much  mixed,  aw 

probable  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  populal 
eels,  in   various  d<  of  Malay,  Papuan, 

Portuguese,  and  Dutch.     The  first  two  form  the  Da*  •■ 
the  lasger  portionjand  the  dark  skins,  prouou 
and  more  or  less  frizzly  hair  of  the  Papuans  pi 
There   seems  little  doubt   that  the  aborigines 

a  Papuans,  and  a  portion  of  them 
K6  islands,  where  they  emigrated  when  the   1 
first  took   possession    of  their  native   island.     It  is  sneb 

i  hat  are  often  looked  upon  as  ti 
forme  between  two  very  distinct  races,  like  the    I 
and  Papuans,  whereas  they  are  only  examples 
mixture; 

The  animal  productions  of  Dauda,  though  very  few,  W 
interesting.    The  islands  have  perhaps  no  truly  ii 
Mammaha  but  bats.     The  deer  of  the   Moluccas  and  tha 
pig  have  probably  been  introduced.     A  of  Cugcw 

01  Eastern  opossum  is  also  found  at  Banda,  and  this  n*T 
be    truly  indigenous    in    the  sense  of  not   having  been 
introduced  by  man.     Of  birds,  during   i 
one  or  two  days  each,  I  collected  eight  kinds,  am 
Dutch  collectors   have  added    a  few  others.      The  mort 
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t*anuricable  is  a  fine  and  very  handsome  fruit-pigeon, 
cpophaga  conciuna,  which  feeds  upon  the  nutmegs,  or 

rather  on  tlie  mace,  and  who3e  loud  hooming  note  is  to  be 
atinually  beard.      Ihia    bird   is  found  in  the  Ke  and 

y*l  islands  as  well  as  Bands,  hut  uot  iu  Ceram  or 

a  i  xy  of  the  larger  islands,  which  are  inhabited  by  allied 
ry  distinct  species.  A  beautiful  small  fruit-dove, 
lonopus  diadernatus,  is  also  peculiar  to  Bauda. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


IOYWA. 


(deckmbkr  1857,  ouromsu  1859,  iusbrvaby  1860.) 

■TWENTY  hours  from  Banda  brought  us  to  Amboyna, 
--"-     the  capital  of  the  Moluccas,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
ttlements  in  the  East.    The  island  consists  of 
^Xro  peninsulas,  so  nearly  divided  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  as 
to  leave  only  a  sandy  isthmus  about  a  mile  widu  near  their 
*2  astern  extremity.     The  western  inlet  is  several  miles  long 
:»-»i'i  forms  a  fine  harbour,  on  the  southern  side  of  which  ia 
Sfcitoated  the  town  of  Amboyna.     I  hud  a  letter  of  intro- 
«-l  nction  to  Dr.  Mohnike,  the  chief  medical  officer   of  the 
X^oloccas,  a  German  and  a  naturalist.     I  found  thai,  be 
could  write  and  rend  English,  but  could  not  speak  it,  being 
Ixfa  i  bad  linguist ;  so  we  had  to  use  French  as  a 

a  of  communication.     He  kindly  me  a  room 

clfiring  my  stay  in  Amboyna,  and  introduced  nie  to  Ins 
junior,    Dr.  Doleschall,  a  Hungarian  and   also   an   ente- 
rs an  intelligent  and  most  amiable  yon  u;,r 
txmii.  bul  T  v.;is  shock*  id  that,  he  was  dying  of  con- 

■tunption,  though  still  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
i   uing  niy  1 1 1 ... •  i  book  me  to  tin.1  raeideuoa 
tioliiniann,  v, 
kind    ax  1    manm  ■»*  every 

assistance.     The    town  of  Amboyna   consists  of  a  few 
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;  streets,  and  a  number  of  toads  set  out  at  right 

o  each    other,  border..:  1    hj  ;  of  flow. 

nbs,  and  enclosing  country  houses  and  huts  embosomed 

alms  and  fruit  trees,     liilis  and  mountains  form  the 

background  in  almost  every  direction,  and  there  are  few 

■  njoyablo  for  a  morning  or  evening  BtroD,  than 

these  6and\  l  shady  lanes  in  the  suburbs  of  the 

of  Amboyna. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  the  island,  nor  is  it 

now     subject    to    frequent    «jarihiiuakes,   although    very 

ed  and  may  be  expected  again. 
•'  *"-    V.        ni  Fnnnell,  in  his  voyage  with  Dampier  to  the 
Boxxth   Seas   in   1705,  says:    " Whilst  we  were   here,  (at 
-'*  tn  boyna)  we  had  arthquake,  which  continued 

**vo  i  which  fame  Lt  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief; 

»*t*  the  ground  burst  open  in  many  places  and  swallowed 
nV>   several  houses  and  whole  families.    Several  of -the  people 
^e-re  dug  out  again,  but  most  of  them  dead,  and  many 
•iieir  legs  or  arras  broken  by  the  foil  of  the  houses.    The 

ridir  in  several  places,  and  we 

■r!»0,,>?ht  that  it  and  all  the  lio  I  have  fallen  down. 

"e  ground  where  we  wfire  swelled  like  ;i  wave  in  the  sea, 

r   us   we   had    no    hurt  done."     There   are   also 

of  eruptions  of  a  volcano  on  the  fl 

'•  Q     of  the   island.      Tn    1674  an  eruption  destroyed   a 

■J  lti <_',-•.     in  1694  there  was  another  eruption.    In  1797 

I!i'»«'.h  vapour   and  heat  was  emitted.      Other   eruptions 

°°pTaxred  in  1816  and  1820,  and  in  1824  a  new  crater  it 

W^}'-1    to  have  been  formed.     Yet  so  capricious  is  the  action 

'*    'tliese  subterranean  fires,  that  since  the  last-named  epoch 

eruptive  symptoms  have  so  completely  ceased,  that  1 

^^     assured  by   many  of  the  most  intelligent  European 

' ' ' :  i  if  Amboyna,  that  they  had  never  heard  of  any 

l*'-li  thing  as  a  volcano  on  the  island. 

-*-*!  i    few  days  that  elapsed  before  I  could  make 

.lri*'i  Qgei  ■    1  (  njuyed  myself  much 

society  of  the  two  doctors,  both  amiable  and  well- 

•iated  men,  and  both  er  hough 

jed   to  increase  their  i  '    by 

™^O.HS  of  native  C 

'**«a     fljos  flnj  spiders,  but  also  col  I  nttciilies  and 
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ninth*,  and   in  his  boxes   I   WW  grand   specimens   (.l    <.!».   «s 

raid   Ottrithoptera    priamue    and   the    azure    FapihL^s 

with  man\  mni-i'  -\\'  the  Buperb  butterflies  of  (hi.  s 

rich  island.     Dr.  Mohnike  confined  himself  chiefly  to  th»_  ^ 

:md  had  formed  a  magnificent  coll< 
many  years'  resi'i>  Java,  Sumatra,   Borneo,  Ja 

ami   Anilioviia.     Tin'  Japanese  collection  was  espe*  i 
interesting,  containing  both   the  fine  Carabi  of 
countries  and  the  Bnprestid«  and  Long  ^f 

the  tropica.     The  doctor  made  the  voyage  to  Jeddo  t» 

I    from   Nagasaki,  and   i    wi  U  acquainted  with  Oam  b 
i ■liaracter,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Japa~a 
and   wiih   the    geology,   physical   features,   aud    uaturst*^ 
history  of  the  country.      I  In   showed   me   collections  * 

its  printed  in  colours,  which  are  sold  at  le=-&£ 
than  a  Earthing   each,  and  comprise  an  ■  tyof 

sketches  of  Japanese  scenery  and  manners. 

■ire  very  characteristic,  and  often  exhibit  touches  o*' 
great  humour      He  also  possesses  a  large  coll  >t 

coloured    sketches  of  the  plants    of  Ji  by     » 

JapiiTics.'  lady,  which  urn  the  most  masterly 
ever  seen.      Every  stem,  twig,  and  leaf  i;  .!  \*^f 

tingle  touches  of  the  brush,  thi  r  and  pi  « 

ed  plants  being  admirably  given,  and  tl»^ 
articulations  of  stem  and  leaves  shown  in  a  most  BCJentifi 
ier. 
Having  made  arrangements  to  stay  for  three  weeks  at 
small  hut,  on  a  newly  cleared  plantation  in  the 
the  northern   half  of  the  island,  I 
obtained  a  boat  and  men  to  be  waier" 

for  the  Amboynese  are  dreadfully  lazy.     Passing  np 
harbour,  in  appearance  like  a  fine  river,  the  clea 
the  water  afforded  me  one  of  the  mosl  astonishing  an 
beautiful  sights  I  have  ever  beheld     The  bottom 
absolutely  hidden  by  a  continuous  series  o  i'oup 

actinias,   and   other    marine    productions,   of    i 
dimensions,  varied  forms,  and  brilliant  colours.    TL 
ed  from  al  nty  to  fifty  fei 

uneven,  rocks  and  chasms  and  little  hills  and  valley*      r" 
offering  a  variety  of  stations  for  the  growth  of  these  ani 
forests.     In  and  out  among  them,  moved  numbers  of  blut-^ 
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aad  red  and  yellow  fishes,  spotted  and  banded  and  Btodped 
in    the  in... -i    Btoking  manner,  while  great  orange  01 

nsparont  :  tloiitwl  along  aaat  the  aoi&oa    It  was 

to  gaze  at  for  hours,  and  no  description  can  di 

tice  to  its  surpassing  beauty  and  interest     For  once,  the 

'  ity  exceeded  the  most  glowing  accounts  I  hail  era 

wonders  of  a  coral  sea.     There  is  perhaps  no 

spot  in  irld  richer  in  marine  productions,  corals, 

shclc-  and  fiahes,  ilian   the  harbour  Of  .Ambnvna. 

Ivrutn  the  north  aide  of  tin:  bsxbour,  a  good  broad  path 
passes  through  swamp  clearing  and  forest,  over  hill  and 
valley,  to  the  Ian  her  side  of  the  island;  the  coralline 
cock  constantly  protruding  through  the  deep  red  earth 
which  tills  all  the  hollows,  and  is  more  or  leas  spread  over 
tlie  plains  and  hill-aides.  The  forest  vegetation  is  here 
tJf  the  most  Luxuriant  character;  ferns  aad  palms  abound, 
BUkd  the  climbing  rattans  were  more  abundant  than  I  had 
r  seen  them,  forming  tangled  festoons  over  almost 
.    .         forest  tree.     Tin-  <  ■  to  occupy  "was 

situated  in  a  large  clearing  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  part 

ted  with  youug  cacao-ti 
l1'  ■-hade  them,  while  the  rest  was  covered  with 

'i"y.ij  and   half-burnt  forest  trees;  and  on  one  aide  these 
u'as   a  tract  where  the  trees  had  been  recently  Balled  and 
Wqkq   nut  yet  burnt.    The  path  by  which  I  had  arrived 
<:  along  one  side  of  this  clearing,  and  then  again 
B*»ta  brest  passed  over  lull  and  dale  I 

"••rt  iiovn  aide  of  the  island. 

-^ly  abode  was  merely  a  little  bhatehed  hut,  consisting 
«.i  ■  irandah  in  Eronl  and  a  small  dark  slceping- 

PUf->m  behind.      It    v  bout  live  feet   from 

^p°viud,  and  v.  ted  by  rode  steps  to  the  centre  of 

**^     verandah.      The   walls   and    Uooi    wew  of    bai 

ained  b  tal  bamboo  ohaixs,  and  a  couch. 

*'oi-o.  I   soon  made  myself  comfortable,  and  set  to  work 
j**XMang  for   insects    among    the    mere    recently    felled 
lM,«l>t:r,    which   swarmed   with   line  Curculinuidaa,  I 
1,1  ''"is,   and    Buprestidaj,   most  of  them    remarkable 
l'>«-ir  ele  rilliant  colours,  and  almost  all 

'"J^ii  Only  the  entomologist  can  a] 

^ua  which  I  hnnteil  about  for  hours  in 
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line,  among  the  blanches  and  twigs  and  buik 
few  minutes  --•■<  -  whkdi 

or  new  to   1 
collections. 

In  tli.-  shad)  foresl   paths  w*  tiesKu 

most  co&spiouona  among  whii 

•■,  one  ol  tlii-  princes  of  the  tribe.  Though  at  that 
time  so  rare  in  Europe,  I  found  it  absolutely  common  iii 
Amboyiiii,  though  not  easy  Co  obtain  in  one  con 

.lUIni'LT  Ol 

to  have  i  broken.     It  flies  with  a  ratter 

weak  undulating  motion,  and  from  its  large 
wings  and  brilliant  colour,  is  one  of  the  most  tropi 
looking  insects  the  naturalist  can  gam  upon. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  bet* 

^mboyna  and  those  of  Macassar,  the  latti  mall 

ocure,  the  former  large  and  brilliant,     i  I 

the  insects  here  most  resemble  those  of  the  Ani 
bui  they  are  almosl  always  of  d  tnd  when 

they  ate  most  nearly  allied  to  each  other  tl 
Amboyna  are  of  larger  size  and  more  brilliant  colo 
so  thai  one  might  be  led  to  conclude 
and  west  into  a  less  favourable  soil  and  climate,  thej 
i  i  into  less  striking  forms. 
Of  an  evening  1  generally  sat  reading  in  the  verandah; 
ready  to  capture  any  insects  that  wen  o  the 

Light     One  night  about  nine  o'clock,  1  heard  a  cm 
noise  and  rustling  overhead,  as  if  some  heavy  animal  wew 

i  lmg  slowly  over  the  thatch.  The  noise  soon  ceased. 
and  1  thought  00  more  about  it  anil  went  to  bed  soon 

rwards.  The  next  afternoon  just  before  dinner,  being 
rather  tired  with  my  day's  work,  I  was  lying  on  th< 
oonch  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  when 

a  large  muss  of  something  ove  bich  1  had  not 

noticed  before.     Looking  mure  carefully  1  could  see  yello* 

I  blaok  masks,  and  thought  it  must  be  a  torto 
put  up  there  out  of  ilu-\  een  the  ridge-pole  and 

roof.     Continuing  to  gaze,  it  suddenly   i 
into  a  huge,  snake,  compactly  coded  up  in  a  kind  I 

:  I  could  and  his  bright  eyes  in  the 

.  centre  of  the  folds.     The  noise  of  the  i  mifoie 
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was  now  explained.     A  python  had  climbod  up  one  of  the 
I  he  house,  and  bad  is  way  under  the  thatch 

within  a  yard  of  my  head,  rmd  taken  Dp  a  eomforl 
position  in  the  roof — and  I  had  slept  Boundly  all  night 
directly  under  him. 

I  called  to  my  two  boys  who  were  skinning  birds  below 
and  uake  in  the  roof;"  hut  as  soon 

as  T  had  shown  it  to  thorn  they  ru3hed  out  of  fch 
and    bugged   me    to   come    out   directly.      Finding 

i  much  afraid  to  do  anything,  we  called  some  of 
the  labourers  in  the  plantation,  and  soon  had  half  a 
dozen  men  in  CO  outside.     One  of  these. 

Bourn,  where  there  are  a  great  many  snakes,  laid  he 

ded  to  work  in  a  bus. 

like  manner.      He  made   a  Btrong  noose  of  rattan,  and 

i  a  long  pole  in  the  other  hand  poked  at  the  snake, 

who  then  began  slowly  to  uncoil  itself.      He  then  man- 

e  over  ita  head,  and  getting  it  well 

gcd  the  animal  down.     There  was  a 

grea'>  :-nake  coiled  round    the  ohairB  and 

postQ  is!  his  enemy,  hut  at  length  the  man  civ 

out   of  the   house  (running   so 
quick   that   the  creature   seemed  quite  confounded),  and 

nsl  a  tree.     He  missed  however, 
ike  got  under  a  dead  trunk  olosi 

an  caugnt 

1,  and  running  away  quick  I  its,  bead 

with  a  swing  against  a  two.  and  il  was  then  easily  killed 

with  a  hatchet     It  was  about  twelve  feet  long  and  very 

thick,  capable  ol*  doiug  much   i  » -allowing 

ti  a  child. 
y.t  a  great  many  birds  here.     The  most 
jmson  lory,  E03  rubra — a  brusk- 
of  a  vivid  crimson  colour,  which  was 
very  abundant.  .    Large   flocks  of   them   came  about  the 
plaii'  formed  a  mag  -t  when  they 

[own  upon  some  flowering  tree,  on  the  neotax  of 
•li  lories  feed     1  ainedoneor  twos] 

he  tine  racquet-tailed  kingfisher  of  Amboyna,  Tany- 
sipt.-.  ie  oi  l  hi  •  and  beautiful  of 

beautiful  family.     These  birds  differ  from  all  other  king- 
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fishers    (which    have 
usually  sinirl  tails)  by 

l 
die    t^il-ieallLTS    im- 

menaelj     lengthened 
and  very  narrowly  we! 

terminated  by  a  ape  »b 
shaped  enlargement,  as  in 
the  motmots  and  soma  of 
the  htunmiug-binla.    They 
belong  to  that  division  of 
the  family    tanned     I 
hunters,  living  dhiefl] 
insects  and  amal]  I 
lusoa,  which  I :  town 

anon  nud  pick  up  from  the 

ind,  just  as  a  !■. 
picks  ;i  Bah  "ut ... i 
'I  I n 'y  are  confined  to  a  v<ty 

limit .  -.1  ;iiv:i  anrarising  the 

Moluccas,  New  Guine  > 
Northern  AnatzaUa.  About 
ten  species  of  these  birds 

■    now  known,  all 
resembling  each  other,  but 
yet  sufficient] 

able  in  every  locality.    The 
A  mi  i.  ly  oase      q leeiee,     of 
winch  a  very  accurat< 
entetion  is  Imre  given, 
te  oi     b  ■  I   and 

nest  It  is  i  ii  I        ;i 
teen  inches  long  to  the 

i;  the  bill 

uilcr-snr- 

puxe  white,  the  book 
and  wings  deep  purple, 
while  the  shoulders,  head 

and  in  ,"    i ad  •  onu  spots 

on  the   >•  i ■(.  of   the 
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ire  blue.  The  tail  is  white,  with  the  feathers  narrowly 
blii'-  but  the  narrow  part  of  the  long  feathers  is 

rich  blue.     Tliis  was  an  entirely  new  species,  and  has 
well  named  after  on  ocean  goddess,  by  Mr,  (l.  1.'.  Stay, 

On  Christmas  eve    I    returned    bo  (Pttaro    I 

stayed  about  ten  days  with  my  kind  friend  Dr.  Mohnike. 
Consi'l-  L  had  been  away  only  twenty  days 

that  on  five  or  six  of  those  I  was  prevented  doing  any 
thing  b  gather  and  slight  attacks  of  fever,  1  had 

nice  collection  oi  insects,  comprising  a  much 
larv  and  brilliant  species  than  1  had 

:  before  obtained  in  so  short  a  time.     Of  the  beautiful 
tallic  Bupi  i  aa  species, 

lection  I  observed  four  or  five  more 
-  that  Amboyna  is  unusually  rich  in 
elegant  group. 

Daring  my  stay  here  1  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  European!  live  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  where  they 
have  adopted  customs  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 

.-..  done  -- 
Almost  all  busini  •  morning 

ors  of  seven  and  twelve,  the  afternoon  being  gi 

ning  to  visiting.     Winn  in  the 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  even  at  dinner, 
they  use  a  loose  cotton  dress,  only  putting  on  a  suit  of  thiu 
i-made  clothi  loors  and  even 

-II  walk  about  after  sunset  ban  heads  I   i 
•k  hat  for  visits  of  ay.     Life  is  thus  made 

far  more   agreeable,  and   the  fatigue  and  discomfort 

:it  to  the  climate  greatly  dim  ristmaa  day 

is  not  made  much  of,  but  on  New  Year's  day  oilicial  and 

complin  isits  are  paid,  aud  about  sunsi  I  we  weut 

1  lovernoTa,  where  a  largo  party  of  ladies  and 

were   assembled.     Tea  uud  coffee   were  handed 

rou.  ■   almost   universal    during  a  visit,   as   well 

i  igars,  for  on  no  occasion  bifcitsed  in 

6  tlie 
cloth    is   withdrawn    at   dinner,  even   though   half   the 

saw  for  the  first  linn 
black   lory   from    New   Guinea,   I  [tta    atra. 

plumage  is  rather  glossy,  and  slightly   tinged  with 


yellowish  and   purple,  the  bill  and   feet   being  entire!  I 
black 
The  native  Amboynese  -who  reside  in  the  city  are 

strange  half-civilized  half-savage  lazy  people,  who  seer*-"^  ' 
to  be  a  mixture  of  at  least  three  races,  Portuguese,  Mala}^.-^*^ 
and  Papuan  or  Ceramese,  with  an  occasional  cross   oo        °' 
Chinese  or  Dutch.     The  Portuguese  element  decidedly J Slj 
predominates  in  the  old  Christian  population,  as  indicates 
by  features,  habits,  and  the  retention  of  many  Portuguese  ^ 
words  in  the  Malay,  which  is  now  their  language.     The^,* 

have  a.  peculiar  style  of  dress  which  fc]  r  amou 

themselves,  a  close-fitting  whit e  shirt  with  black  tr» 

,i  black  frock  or  hirt.     Tin;  women  seem  t. 

prefer       dress  entirely    black.      Oo  festivals   and  holy-*^.  *.v 
days  every  man  wears   the  swallow-tail  coat,    chimnev  - 
pot   bat,   and   their  accompaniments,   displaying  all    the^  *  "' 
absurdity  of  our   European    fashionable  dress.      Thoi 
now  Protestants,  they  preserve  at  feasts  and  wed  ling 
processions  and  music  of  the  Catholic  Church,  aw 

i  up  with  the  gongs  and  dances  of  the  aborigines  -  * 
the  country.    Their  language  has  still  much  more   I' 
tuguese  than  Dutch  in  it,  although  they  have  been  in  closc^^ 
i  oiniiiuiiication  with  the  latter  nation  for  more  than  two^C 
hundred  and  fifty  years;  even  many  names  of  birds,  fa 
and  other  natural  objects,  as  well  as  many  don  .mw 

plainly  Portuguese.1    This  people  seems  to  hi 
a    marvellous  power  of  colonization,  and  a  capacity  for-- " 
impressing  their  national  characteristics  on  every  country — 
they  conquered,  or  in  which  they  effected  a  merely  tem- 
porary Battlement.    In  a  suburb  of  Ainboyna  there  in  a 
village  of  aboriginal  Malays  who  are  Malm: 
who  spealc  a  peculiar  language  allied  to  those  of  Ceram,  as 
well  as  Malay.    They  are  chiefly  fishermen,  and  are  said 
to  be  both  more  industrious  and  more  honest  than  the 
native  Christians. 

1  The  foil  fow  of  the  Portuguese  words  in  common  naa  \ij 

the  Malay-apeaking  natives  of  Ainboyna  and  the  other  Molucca  Ulamia : 
1'oinbo  (piyon);  milo  (mates);  tenia  (forehead);  horaa  (h 
(pin);  caaeira  (chair);  lenco  (liandkarchiof) ;  freaco  (coal);  trigo  (flc 
.o»io  (kIc.'jVi  ;  fjiniili.i  (family);  hiatori  (talk);  vowe  (you);  incanic 
;  cuilhado  (brother -iu Maw);  sonhor  (air);  nviu-.i  for  signora 
Ou.vbml.— None  of  them,  liowovcr,  hare  th*  least  notion  that  the** 
wordn  belong  to  a  European  language. 
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I  went  on  Sunday,  by  invitation,  to  see  a  collection  of 
shells  and  fish  made  by  a  gentleman  of  Aiuboyna.  The 
fishes  are  perhaps  unrivalled  for  variety  and  beauty  by 
those  of  any  one  spot  on  the  earth.  The  celebrated  Dutch 
ichthyologist,  Dr.  Bleeker,  has  given  a  catalogue  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  species  found  at  Amboyna.  a  number 
almost  equal  to  those  of  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Europe. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  are  of  the  most  brillianl 
being  marked  with  bands  and  spots  of  the  purest  yel! 
reds,  and  blues;  while  their  forms  present  nil  that  strange 
and  endless  variety  so  char  tic  of  the  Inuabitao 

the  ocean.     The  shells  are  also  very  numerous,  end  com- 
prise a  number  of  the  fin*  ies  in  the  world. 
Mactras  and  Ostreas  in  particular  struck  nie  by  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  their  Goloum.     Shells  have  long  been 
object  of  traffic  in  Amboyna ;  many  of  thi 
living  by  collecting  and  cleaning  them,  and  almost  i 
tor  takes  away  a  small  collection.    The  result  u 
many  of  the  commoner  sorts  have  lost  all  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  amateur,  numbers  of  the  handsome  but  v<  1  v  common 
cones,  cowries,  and  olives  sold  in  the  streets  of  London  for 
a  penny  each,  being  natives  of  the  distant  isle  of  Amb  > 
where  they  cannot  be  bought  so  cheaply.     The  Sahet 
the  collection  were  all  well  preserved  in  clear  spirit  in 
hundreds  of  glass  jars,  and  fch  rare  arranged  in 
large  shallow  pith  boxes  lined  with  paper,  every  specimen 
being  fastened  down  with  thread.    I  roughly  i 
there  were  nearly  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  shells,  and 
perhaps  ten  thousand  specimens,  while  the  collection  of 
Amboyna  -fishes  was  nearly  perfect 

On  the  4th  of  January  I  left  Amboyna  for  Xamaftft;  but 

two  years  later,  in  October  1859,  I  again  visited  ic  after 
my  residence  in  lienado,  and  stayed  a  month  in  the  town 
in  a  small  house  which  I  hired  for  the  sake  of  assorting 
and  packing  up  a  large  and  varied  collection  which  1 
had  brought  with  me  from  North  Celebes,  Tern  ate,  and 
to.  I  was  obliged  to  do  this  because  the  mail-steamer 
would  have  come  the  follow  vr  of  Amboyna 

to  Tern  ate,  and  I  should  have  been  delayed  tv-.i  montha 
before  I  could  have  reached  the  former  place     I  then  paid 
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in y  :  'eram,  an-  {<iT 

in;.    Bocond  more  complete  exp] 

[much  against  my  will)  two  months  at  i 

.    which  connects  the  two  portions  of  the  isls^ 

This  village  is  situated  on  the  ^ldc 

of  tin;  isthmus,  on  sandy  ground,  wil 
.••,.!  i  in  the  island  of  Haruka.     On  the  Amb 

isthmus  there  is  a  small  river  which  has  ; 
continued  by  a  shallow  canal  to  within  thirty  yards 
high-water  mark  on  the  other  side.     Across  this  sm 
which  i  lightly  elevated,  all  am 

boats  and  praus  can  be  easily  dragged,  and  all  the  smalL 
traffic  from  Ceratu  aud  the  ishu  tparua  and  Hai 

passes  through  Paso.     The  canal  is  not  continm-d    qufic 
through,  merely  because  every  spring-tide  would   tl 
up  just  such  a  sand-bank  as  now  ex: 

I  hail  been  informed  that  the  fine  butterfly  Oroithogita 
priamus  was  plentiful  here,  as  well  as  the  racquet-fa 

/Usher  and  the  ring-necked  lory.     I  found,  howevc— ^r 
I   had   missed  the  time  foi  I  birds 

all  kinds  wan  iarce,  although  I  oh 

onas,  including  one  or  two  of  the  above-n 
I  was  much  pleased  to  get  here  the  fine  1"  d  <  hatg^^*' 

Euohirui  Ibis  extraordinary  insect  is  n 

iir  n  iiptI  except  when  it  comes  to  drink  the  a 

the  sugar  palms,  where  it  is  found  by  the  natives  whe-J*"1 
v  in  the  morning  to  take  away  the  benincc^7' 
which  have  been  filled  during  the  night     For  e  ^e 

one  or  two  were  brought  me  every  day,  geuerally  aliv«=2. 
They  are  sluggish  insects,  and  pull  themsi 
by  means  of  their  immense  fore-legs.     A 
and  other  Moluccan  beetles  is  given  in  the  -7th  chi 
tiiis  n 

T  was  kept  at  Paso  by  an  inflammaton.  brought 

on  by  the  constant  attacks  of  small 
bugs,  for  which  the  forests  of  Ceram  an  also 

hy  the  want  of  nourishing  food  while  in  that  .At 

irne  I  was  covered  with  1  had  them  on 

my  eye,  cheek,  armpits,  elbows,  back,  thighs,  knees,  and 
ankles,  m  that  I  was  unable  to  great 

difficulty  in  finding  a  side  to  lie  upon  without 
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1  for  some  weeks,  fresh  ones  coming  out  as  fast  as 
others  got  well ;  but  good  living  anrl  sea  hatha  ultimately 
eared  them. 
About  the  end  of  January  Charles  Allen,  who  had  been 
assistant  in  Malacca  and  Borneo,  again  joined  me  on 
ut  for  three  ye*  as  soon  as  I  got  tolerably 

,  we  had  plenty  to  do  laying  in  stores  and  making 
arrangement    for  our  ensuing   campaign.     Ota  greatest 
difficulty  was  in  obtaining  men,  but  at  lost  we  & 
in   getting   two    each.      An  Amboyna   Christian  named 
Theodore  in  some  time  with  me 

and  had  learnt  to  skin  birds  vsot  well  agreed  to  go  with 
\ll.-n,  as  well  as  a  very  quiet  and  industrious  lad  na 
Cornelius,  whom  I  had  brought  hum  Menudo.  1  had 
Ainboynese,  named  Petrus  Rehatta,  and  Mesaeh  Mata- 
of  whom  had  two  toothers,  named  re- 
spectively Shadrach  and  Abednego,  in  ao  with  the 
usual  cnu  long  these  people  of  giving  only  Scripture 
names  to  their  ohildren. 

During  the  time  1  resided  in  this  place  I  enjoyed  a 
luxv<i  e  never  met  with  either  before  or  since — the 

ad  fruit.     A   good   deal  of  it  lias   been   planted 
about  here  and  in  the  mlmg  villages,  and 

every  day  we  had  opportunities  of  pur  Qe,  as 

all  the  boats  going  to  Amboyna  were  unloaded  just  oppo- 
i.i  be  dragged  across  thi       I  Though 

it  grows  in  several  other  parts  of  go,   it.  b 

■  I  the  season  for  it  only  la- 
time.      It  is  baked  entire  in  the  hot  embers,   and 

i  oui  with  B  spoon.     I  compared  it  to  York- 
;;    Charles   Allen  said  it  was  like  mat 
milk.      It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a 
melon,  a  little  fibrous  toward:-  the  centra,  hut  at 

I  nr.oth  and  puddingy,  something  in  consistence 

between  yeast-dumplings  and  batter-pudding      \  ■'■  some- 
times   made    curry    or    stew   of   it,   or   fried   it   m  sli 
but   tt  18   DO  way  so  good  as  simply   baked,      li 
eaten   sweet  or  savory.     With  moat   and   gravy  it  is  a 

la  superior  to  any  I  know,  either  in 
tropical  countries.     With  sugar,  milk,  butter,  or  treacle,  it 
is  a  delicious  pudding,  having  a  very  slight  and  delicate 
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bat  characteristic  flavour,  which,  like  that  of  good  bvea^^^a^ 
and;  ar  gets  tired  of    Thorea  ^-V* 

i-ijiii|i:ir.il  ivi  i  at  it  IS  a  fruit  of  which  the  Beedi  »  -  »  < 

are  ''Hi  irel?  &1  «e  can  there  »  i  - »  vT 

fore  only  be  prop;'  The  i  iu_«  »  f -r  iW1' 

variety   is  eoinmon  all  over  the  tropica,  and  though  thil.-r 

v  good  eatin  [~± 

is  qui  "table.      -Nov.  DMCZJ  -. 

War  render  the  transport  of  young  plants  so  • 

it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  best  varieties  of  tl.ii/  t 
unequalled  vegetable  should  be  introduc 

and  largely  propagated  there.     A  <   i'\ 

v/iil  keep  some  time  .  t  f ct 

be  able  to  obtain  this  tropical  luxury  in  Coven: 
Market. 

Although  the  few  months  I  at  various  times  spout  if       iii 
AiiilKiyn;!  were  not  altogether  very  profitable  to  me  in  tl-f  t    -cxq  , 
way   of  collections,  yet  it  will  al1  Main  as  a  bri. 

Bpot  in  the  review  of  my  Eastern  travels, 

that  1  Brst  made  the  acquaintance  of  those  glorious  biro-xr«  • 
and  insects,  which  rendeT  the  Moluccas  classic  ground  i      JL>aj 
Hie  eyes  of  the  naturalist,  and  i    its  fauna  i       *  - 

of  the  moat  remarkable  una  beautiful  upon  (he  globe:/ 
On  the  20th  of  February  I  finally  quilted  AmU 
Ccram  and  Waigiou.  leaving  Charles  Allen  to  >j 
Government  boat  to  Wahai  on  the  north  coast  ol  *j^ 

and  thence  to  the  unexplored  island  of  MysoL 
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THE  MOLUCCAS  — TE  RN  A.TE. 


ON  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  1S.">8,  J  arrived  &*■ 
TernatOjthe  fourth  of  a  row  of  H 

islands  which  skirt  the  west  coast  of  the  I 
inknown  island  of  Gilolo.     The  largest  and  m 
jnieal  mountain  is  Tidore,  which  is  over  four  thousand 
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feet  high — Ternatebein  ;  reiy  nearly  the  same  height,  but 
b  a  more  rounded  and  irregular  summit.    The  town 
«>f  reroute  is  concealed  from  view  till  we  enter  beta 
the  two  islands,  when  it  is  discovered  Bfcretohing   al 
the    shore    at    the    very    base    of   the    mountain.      Irs 
ition   is  fine,  and  there   are   grand   views   on    every 
side.     Close  opposite  is  the  rugged  promontory  and  bean- 
Icanic  cone  of  Tidore;   to  the  east  i.s  the  long 
i Mountainous  coast  of  Gilolo,  terminated  towards  the  north 
by  a  group  of  three  lofty  volcanic  peaks,  while  imme- 
diately behind  the  town  rises  the  huge  mountain,  sloping 
easily  at  first  and  covered  with  thick  groves  o£  fruit  I 

timing  steeper,  end  farrowed  with  deep  gullies. 
Almost  to  the  summit,  whence  issue  perpetually  faint 
aths  of  smoke,  it  is  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  looks 
calm  and  beautiful,  although  beneath  are  hidden  I 
which  occasionally  burst  forth  in  Lava-streams,  but  more 
fteqil  known  by  the  earthquakes 

aany  times  devastated  the  iw 
I  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Duiven' 

I  Tomato,  of  an  aneienl   Dutch  family,  bat  who 
d  in  England,  and  speaks  our  language  per- 
vas  a  very  rich  man,  owned  half  the  ti 
possessed  many  ships,  and  above  a  hundred  slaves.     He 
r,  well  educated,  and  fond  of  literature  and 
ace — a  phenomenon  in  these  regions,     lie  was  gene- 
nown  as  the  king  of  Ternate,  from  h  pro- 

perty and  great  influence  with  the  native  Bajahs  and  their 
Nubject-s.      Through   his   assistance    I    obtained    a    ho 
r  ruinous,  but  well  adapted  to  my  purpose,  b 

■  outlet  to  the  country  an«J 
the  nii'untuiii.     A  few   1 1 ■  ■  ■  ■  i i . 1 1  repairs  were  soon  m 
i-  bamboo  furniture  and  other  neoessaries  obtained,  and 

.-.it  to  llnj  LVnident  and  1'i.lin-  .\!      . 

a  inhabitant  of  the  earthqu  uied  island  of 

10k  about  na    and  Laj  dowo  the  plan 
for  the  e  ear.    I  retained 

e  for  thxe  is  1  found  it  verycouvei 

ce  bo  return  to  after  my  voyages  to  the  various  islands 
iif  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea    where  I  could  pi 
collections,  recruit  my  health,  nous 
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for  future  journeys.    To  avoid  repetitions,  I  will  in  this 
chapter  combine  what  notes  I  have  about  Teruate. 

A  description  of  my  house  (the  plan  of  which  is  here 
shown)    will    enable    the    reader   to   understand  a  vary 
common  mode  of  building  in  these  islands.     Thi.: 
course  only  one  floor.     The  walls  are  of  stone  \\y  I 
feet  high ;  on  this  are  strong  squared  posts  supporting  the 
xoof.  everywhere  except  in  the  verandah  filled  in  witl 

Qjli:  I 
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leaf-stems   of   the   sago-palm,    fitted    neatly   in 

framing.    The  floor  is  of  stucco,  and  the  ceilings  arctic 

the  walls.     The  house  is  forty  feet  sqi 

rooms,  a  hall,  and  two  verandahs,  and  is  surround* 

wilderness  of  fruit  trees.    A  deep  well  supplii 

pure  cold  water,  a  great  luxury  in   this  climate. 

minutes'  walk  down  the  road  brought  me  to 

and  the  beach,  while  in  the  opposite  direction 

no  more  European  houses  between  me  and  th< 

In  this  house  I  spent  many  happy  days.     Eetnrning  tail 

after  a  three  or  four  mouths'  absence  in  some  unt. 
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[ion,  I  enjoyed  the  oawo  uries  of  milk  and  B 

ar  supplies  of  Rah  and  eg  tf  and 

needed  ire  my 

ilth  and  energy.     I  had  ample  spacu  and  convenience 

for  nnpaukia  d  arranging  my  ireasurea,  aud  I 

ilks  in  the  01  up  the 

of  the  mountain,  when  1  deeiied  a  little 

:• -i.se,  «ir  bad  time  for  collecting. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  behind  the  town  of 

almost  entirely  covered  with  a  foreat  of  fruit 

■fexrees,  and  during  the  season  hundreds  of  men  and  women, 

t>oy  r-y  day   to  bring  down  the  rip* 

!.    Dorians  and  3d  wo  of  the  very  finest  tropical 

fruits,  arc  ji:  abundance  at  Ternate  than  1  have  ever 

seen  them,  and  some  of  the  latter  are  of  a  quality  not 

i  '  iferior  to  any  in  the  world.     Lansats  and  Mangustai 

ailao  abundant,  but  these  do  not  ripen  till  a  little  later. 

I-^V-bove  the  fruit  tress  there  ia  a  belt  of  clearings  and  cul- 
gronnds,  wnich  creep  up  the  mountain  to  a  hi 
«»t  |  two  and  three  thousand  feet,  above  which  is 

•in  forest,  reach  og  nearly  to  the  summit,  which  on  the 
next  the  town  is  covered  with  a  high  reedy  grass.     On 
ide  it  is  more  elevated,  of  a  bare  and  desolate 
Bfipect,  with  a  Blight  depression  marking  I  if  the 

From  this  part  descends  a  black  scoriaceous  tract, 
red  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  scat- 
.irdown  as  the  sea.    This  is  the  lava  "I 
eruption  near  a  century  ago,  and  is  called  by  the 
.as"  (bur; 

he  fort)  built   bj  ■ 

which    is    an    np.-'.u  space   to  the  beach,  and 
■ 
h-cast.     About  utre  of  it  is  the  palace  of 

*be  Sultan,  now  a  large  untidy,  half-ruinoe 
*toae.     This  chief  is  pensioned  by  the  Dutch  I 
W  retains  I  n  of 

t-he  island,  and  of  the  northern  |  iltaus 

of  ] 

for  their  pow  ificflfl 

0,it  of  the  island,  although  they  ctill  1 
I  2 
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Xidore  Ives  a  glowing  account  of  the  Soil 

King  had  a  very  rich   canopy  with  emh 
borne   over  him,  and    was  guarded 

the  waist  to  the   Lfn.'Hinl  was  all  cloth  of  go! 
that  vt'iy   rich;    in    tin-   ultire  nl"  his    h  ■•  iiuc 

wreathed  in,  diverse  rings  of  plaited  gold,  of  an 
mote  in  breadth,  which  made  a  fair  an      p 
somewhat  resembling  a  crown  in  form  ,  about 
he  had  a  chain  of  perfect  gold,  th<   link 
one  fold   double ;   on   hia  I  ft  hand  w  u 
emerald,  b  iruby,  and  a  turky  ;  on  his  right 
ring  a  big  and  perfect  turky,  and  in  another  ring  b»» 
■ 

All  this  glitter  of  barl>aric  gold  was  the  prod 
spice  trade,  of  which  the  Sultans  kept  the  monopi 
by  which  they  became  wealthy.     Ter 

tdfl  in  a  lino  south  of  it,  a3  far  as  Bat 
the  ancient  Moluccas,  the  native  country  of  the 
well  as  the  only  part  in  which  it  was  culth 
megs  and   mace   were  procured   limn  the  natives 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands,  where  they  gr,  • 
and  the  profits  on  spice  cargoes  were  so  eii" 
the  European  traders*  were  glad  to  give  gold 
and  the   finest  manufactures   of  Europe   or  of  In 
exchange.     When  the   Dutch  established  tin 
in  these  seas,  aud  relieved  the  native  princes  from  th 
Portuguese  oppressors,  they  saw  that  the  easiest  way1 
repay  themselves   would  be  to  get  this 
ilieir  own  hands.     Fur  this  purpose  they  adopted  the1 
principle  of  concentrating  the  culture  of  tl 
products  in  those  spots  only  of   which  th< 
complete  control.    To  do  tins  effectually  it  was  nc 
to  abolish  the  culture  and  trade  in  all  other  | 

d  in  doing  by  treaty  with  the  native  mL 

agreed  to  have  all  the  spice  trees  in  tl 
Btens  destroyed.     They  gave  up  large  though  Qui 
tnnes,  but  they  gained  in  return  a  fixed 
from  the  const  ks  and  harsh  oppiv 

1'i.Huguese,  and  a  continuance  of  their  regal  power**1 

ive  authority  over  their  own  subjects,  which  is  main* 
brined  In  .ill  the  islands  e  i&  p    female  to  this  day. 
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It  b  no  doubt  supposed  bj  Englishmen,  •who  have 

beer:  ni'.l  to  look  upon  this  act  of  the  Dutch  with 

vague  borror,  as  something  utterly  unprincipled  ami  I 

us,  that  the  oative  population  Buffered  grievously  by 
this   destruction  of  such   valuable    property,     But    il 
certain  that  this  was  not  the  ease.    1m  Sultans  kept  this 
lucrative  trade   entirely  in   their  own   hands   as  a   rigid 
monopoly,  and  fchey  would  dve  their  sub 

would  amount  bo  their  usual  wrj 
thev  would  surely  exact  as  large  a  Quantity  of  spice  as  they 
eonud  possibly  obtain     Drake  and  other  Barqi  voyn 

•em  to  have  purchased  their  spice-cargoes  from  the 
Suit  not  from  the  cultivators, 

absorption  of  so  much  fal  our  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
product  must  necessarily  have  raised  the  price  of  food 
and  othei  it  was  abolished,  more 

ricu  would  be  grown,  jo  made,  more  fish  caught, 

and  inoro  tortoise-shell,   rattan,  gnm-dammer,  and  other 
valuable  i  nod  aid  the  forests  would  be  ob- 

n  tore,  thai  this  abolition  ol  tin 
trade  in  the  Moluccas  was  actually  beneficial  to  the  inluv 
was  an  act  both  wise  in  itself  and 
uior  ly  justifiable, 

In  ction  of  the  places  in  which  to  carry  on  the 

Dultivation,  the  Dutch  were  not  altogether  fortunate  or 
wise.     Bands  was  chosen  for  nutmegs,  and  wi  tently 

iuce<  il  continues  to  this  daj  to  produce  a  lai 

supply  ol  ild  a  considerable 

■d  upon  for  establishin  ive  culri- 

i;  bnt  the  soil  and  climate,  although  apparently  ■ 
Bimilat  to  that  of  its  native  islands,  is  not  favourable)  and 

for  .-•  .-il nt  have  actually  been  paving 

to  tii.  iiors  a  higher  rate  tha 

i  great  fall  iii  the  price  since  the 
rate  of  pi  of  years  by  the  Dutch 

K eminent,  and  which  rate  is  still  most  honourably  paid. 
1    walkinp   about   the  suburbs   of  Temate,    we    f I  ml 

and  bii  k  build- 
s  and  Hi'  ring  ai  once  the  aupei 

e  aucieut  town  and  the  destructive  effects  of 
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It  was 

ii  from  New  i      uea,  thai  i  fin 

It  was  a  very  slight 
has  bean  felt  in  this  country,  but  occurring  in  a  pin 
had  been  many  tdh  itroyed  by  then 

exciting.      I    had   just    awake   at  gun 
wlu-ii  suddenly  the  thatch  began  to  rustle  and 
An  army  of  cats  wore  galloping  over  it,  i  diately 

raids   my  bed  shook  too,  bo  that   for  an  instant  I 
[magini  d  myself  back  in  New  Guinea,  in  my  !'. 
which  shook  when  an  old  cockweni  to  roi  si  ou  tin 
I. ut    remembering   thai    I   v 
Boor,  1  said  to  myself,  "  Why,  it's  an  earthquake,' 
Btil]   in  ill'-,  pleasing  expectation  of  nnot    i 
none  came,  ami  this  was  the  only  earthquake  1   i 
in  Tern  ate. 

The  last,  great  one  was  in  February  1S40,  when  alma 
every  house  in  the  place  was  di 

midnight  on  the  Chinese  New  Tear's  festival,  at  vh ' 
time  every  one  stays  up  nearly  all  nigLt  fea 
Chinamen's  houses  and  seeing  the  processions.     Tl 
vented   any   lives    being    lost,    as   every   one   ran 
doors  at  the  first  shock,  which  was  not  ■ 

w   minutes  afterwards,  threw    down  a 
many  houses,  and  others,  which  continued  h 
part  of  the   text  day,  completed  the  devastation.     T 
rturbance  was  very  narrow,  so  that  the  native 

i"'.  east  scarcely  piiiliTi'd  at  all     Tin;  wave  passed 
from  north  to  south,  through  the  islands  of 
Makian.  and  terminated  in  Batchian,  where  it  was 
till  four  the  following  afternoon,  ng  no  1. 

sixteen  hours  to  travel  a  hundred  miles,  or  about  si  • 
an  hour.     It  is  singular,  that  on  this  oi  casion  there  was  ■# 
ruahing  op  of  the  tide,  or  other  commotion  of  the  sea,  asi* 
usually  the  case  dm  earthquakes. 

The  people  of  Teruate  are  of  three  well-marked 
the  Teruate   Malays,  the  Orang  Sirani,  and  the 
The  Ural  are  an  intrusive  M  i   somewhat  allied 

the  Macassar  people,  who  settled  in  the  country  at  a 

o  out  th<'  indigenes,  who  were  no  doute 
me  as  those  of  the  adjacent  mainland  of  C.il< 
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established  a  monarchy.     They  perhaps  obtained  many  of 

their  wives  from  the  natives,  which  will  account  Cox  the 

ina  iy  language  they  speak — in  some  respects  closely 

1  to  that  of  the  natives  of  Gilolo,  while  it  contains 
much  that  points  to  a  Malayan  origin.  To  most  of  these 
people  the  Malay  language  is  quite  unintelligible,  although 
such  as  are  engaged  in  trade  are  obliged  to  acquire  it. 
"  Orang  Sirani,"  or  Nazarenes,  is  the  name  given,  by  the 
Malay*  to  the  Christian  descendants  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  resemble  those  of  Amboyna,  and,  like  them,  speak 
only  Malay  There  are  also  a  number  of  Chinese  d 
chants,  many  of  them  natives  of  the  place,  a  few  Ai 
and  a  number  of  half-breeds  between  all  these  races  and 
native  women.  Besides  these  there  are  some  Papuan 
md  a  few  natives  of  other  islands  settled  here, 
making  up  a  motley  and  very  puzzling  population,  till 
inquiry  and  observation  have  shown  the  distinct  origin  of 
its  component  parte 

first  arrival  in  Ternate  I  went  to  the 
islam  apanied  by  two  sons  of  Mr.  Dun 

nl  by  a  young  Chinaman,  a  brother  of  my  land- 
lord, who  I'-! i  boat  and  crew.     These  latter  were 

laves,  mostly  I  rting  I  saw  something 

he  relation  of  master  and  slave  m  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  crew  hud  been  ordered  to  be  ready  at  three 
in  the  morning,  instead  of  which  none  appeared  till  five, 
we  having  all  been  kept  wailing  in  the  dark  and  cold 
for  two  hours.  When  at  length  they  came  they  ■ 
scolded  by  their  master,  but  only  in  a  bantering  man 
and  laughed  and  joked  si  ith  him  in  reply.  Then,  just  as  we 
were  starting,  one  of  the  strongest  men  refused  to  go  at  all, 
and  his  master  had  to  beg  and  persuade  him  to  go,  and 
only  succeeded  by  assuring  him  that  I  would  give  him 
something;  so  with  this  promise,  and  knowing  that  there 
•wou'  oty  to  eat  and  drink  and  little  to  do,  the  black 

leman  was  induced  to  favour  us  with  hi  i  company 
assistance.  In  three  hours'  rowing  and  sailing  we  reached 
our  destination,  Sedingole.  win  re  there  is  a  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Suit  hi  of  Tidore,  who  sometimes  goes  there 
Tt  was  a  dirty  ruinous  shed,  with  00  furniture 
but  a  few  bamboo  bedsteads.    On  taking  a  walk  into  the 
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country,  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  no  place  for  me,    1 

many  miles  extends  a  plain  covered  with 

thickly  dotted  here  and  there  with  trees,  the  I 

cnly  ( son  iiiiji.ii i_-  at  the  hills  a  good  way  in 

Such  a  place  would  produce  few  birds  and  no 

we  therefore  arranged  to  stay  only  two  days.  . 

on  to  i.  at  the  narrow  central  istamc 

whence  nay  friends  would  return  to  Ti 

ourselves  shooting  parrots,  lones,  and  pigeons,  and  b 

shoot  deer,  of  which  we  saw  pli  nty  but  could  not 

and  our  crow  went  out.  fishing  with  a  net,  bo  we  i 

want  fot  provisions.    When  the  time  came  for  u 

tinue  our  journey,  a  fresh  ditticulty  preseutud 

in  ii tlcmen  slaves  refused  in  a  body  to  go  with  D 

-■  •<  Lly  thai  they  would  return  to  Tomato. 
their  masters  were  obliged   to   submit,   and   I   was  1* 
behind  to  get  to  Dodinga  as  I  could.     Luckily  I  sucweda 
in  hiring  a  small  boat,  which  took  me  there  the  saw 
with  my  two  men  and  my  bagg 

Two  or  three  year--  a.l'i«-r  tliis,  and  about  the 
of  time  before  1  left  the  East,  the  Dutch  em  a  i 
their  slave*,  paying  their  owners  a  small   c  i 
No  ill  results  followed.    Owing  to  the  amicable 
which     had    always    existed    between    them 
masters,  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  Government  bsvifl 
long  accorded  them  legal   rights   aud  protection  ugaiM' 
cruelty  and  ill-usage,  main'  continued  in  the  same 
and  after  a  little  temporary  dillictilty  in  seine  cases,  ah: 
all  returned  to  work   either    fur   their   old  or    i 
masters.     The  Government  took  the  very  proper 
placing  every  emancipated  slave  under  the  surveillance" 
the  police-  ate.    They  were    obliged  to  show  th»t 

they  were  working  for  a  living,  and  had  some  ha 
acquired  means  of  existence.  All  who  could  uol 
were  placed  upon  public  works  at  low  v  ad  thus 

were    kept  from  the  temptation   to   peculation  or  other 

B,  which  the  excitement  of  newly-acquired   fo 
and  disinclination  to  labour,  might  have  led  them  into. 
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(MAEOH   AN'D  BElTKilUEtt    1S£8.) 

IM  ADE  but  few  and  comparatively  short  visits  to  this 
large  and  little  known  island,  but  obtained  a  consider- 
able knowledge  Of  its  natural  history  by  Bending  first  juv 
boy  AH,  and  then  ray  assistant,  Charles  Allen,  who  si 

three  months  each  iu  the  northern  peninsula,  and 
brought  me  back  large  collections  of  birds  and  insects.  In 
this  chapter  1  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  parts  which 
I  myself  visited.  My  first  stay  was  at  Dodinga,  situate  1 
at  tin-  bead  of  a  deep  bey  exactly  opposite  Ternate,  and  a 
short  distance  up  a  little  stream  which  peuetrates  a  few 
miles  inland  The  village  is  a  small  one,  and  is  com- 
pletely  shut  in  by  low  hills. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  applied  to  the  head  man  of  the 
village  for  a  house  to  live  iu,  but  all  were  occupied,  and 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  finding  one.     In  the  mcan- 

I  unloaded  my  baggage  on  the  beach  and  QUI 

tea,    atxd    afterwards    discovered    a   small  hut    which    1  he 

pas   willing  to  vacate   if  I   would  pay  him   five 

i  niiinth's  rent.     As  this  was  something  less 

than  the  fee-simple  value  of  the   dwelling,    I   agreed  to 

give  it  him  for  the  privilege  of  immediate  occupation,  only 

dating   that    hi    was  to   make  the  roof  water-tight 

Tlii-  id   to   do,   an. I  very   day    to   talk- 

look  and  when  I  each   Hme  insisted  upon  his 

immediately  mending  the  roof  according  to  contract,  all 
the  answer  I  could  get  was,  "  Ka  nunti,"  (Yes,  wait  a  lil 

vn.  when  l   thp  i  deduct  a  quarter  guilder 

from  the  real  for  every  day  it  was  not  done,  aud  a  guilder 

of  my  things  were  wetted,  be  condesoende 
work  for  half  an  hour,  which  did  all  that  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

On  the  top  of  a  bank,  of  about  a  hundred  feet  ascent  ft-uu 
mall  but  substantial  fort  erects  1 
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"'  Portuguese.     Its  battlements  and  turrets  ha  ■ 
Mm  v  bees  overthrown  by  earthquakes,  by  which  i 
sive  Btruotare  lias  alao  been  rent;  but  it  cannot  - 
thrown  down,  being  b  solid  mass  of  stonework,  formic 
platform  about  teu  feet  high,  and  forty  feet  (qjtxaw* 

1 1.  :.  approached  by  iu    ow 
is  now  surmounted  iw  of  thatched  ho  ..^••a  ■  ■ 

t.h«  small  garrison,  eonsi  i    Dutch      OTpotal  tt^ 

four  i  the  sole   represi 

M-lands  Government  in  the   island     Tl 
ied  entirelj     ]    r    aate  men,     Ihe  true  Indigene 

.',  "Alt'uru.s "  as  they  are  here  culled,  live  on 
oast,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  northern  p 
TJM  distanC"    icrosa  the  isthmus  at  this  place  is  only  - 

,n.i  there  is  a  good  path,  along  which  rice-  and  is*^^1'1 
are  brought  from  the  eastern  villages.     The  wh 
is  very  rugged,  though  not  high,  being  a  succession  of  li 
abrupt  hills  and  valleys,  with  angular  3  1   limest      ^u* 

rook  everywhere  projecting,  and  often  almost  bloc,  ' 

the  pathway.     Most  of  it  is  virgin  forest,  very  In   u 
and  picturesque,  and  at  this  time  having  abuml. 

b  Ixoras  in  (lower,  which  made  it  ex  -^Hy 

gay.    I  got  some  very  nice  insects  here,  though,  owing" 
illness  most  of  the  time,  my  collection  was  a  small  n-^w^i 
and  my  boy  All  shot  me  a  pair  of  one  of  tin  aui^   >'" 

birds  of  the  East,  Pitta  gigas,  a  large  g  ,  wh   -*''■■'■■ 

plumage  of  vciwLy  i.lack  above  is  relieved  by  a  bi 

ire  white,  shoulders  of  azure  blue,  and  I  .-"■" 

crimson.     It  has  very  long  and  strong  legs,  and  hops  al«= 
with  .such  activity  in  the  dense  tangled  forest,  bristbj^*1^ 
With  rocks,  as  to  n  lit  to  shoot 

In  September  1858,  after  my  return  from  New  G 
I  went  to  stay  some  time  at  the.  village  of  Djilolo,  aitua^C 
in  a  bay  on  the  northern  peninsula.     Here  I  obi  i  1        -■ 
honse  through  the  kindness  of  the  Resident  of  Tern  a*  -** 
v.  ho  sent  orders  to  pre] ;  >r  me.    The  first  walk  i 

the  unexplored  forests  of  a  new  locality  is  a  man 
e  Lnteresl   to  the  natnralist,  as  it,  is 
li  him  with  something  curious  or  hithi  rto  in  kn< 
I  la   first  thing  I  saw  here  was  a  flock  of  small  par 
of  which  I  shot  a  pair,  and  was  pleased  to  find  a 
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beautiful  little  long-ta  I    srM  green, 

red,  and  blue  I  quite  new  to  me     It  was  a 

Tariety  of  the  Ch  tie,  oue  of  the  smallest 

and  meet  elegant  rnsh-too|raed  lories.    My  hunters 

soon  shot  me  several  other  one  buds,  and  1  myself  found 
a  8peci111p.11  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  day-flying  moth, 
rUrvillei. 

of  Djilolo  was  Fotmedy  the  ehi  -nee 

be  Sultans  of  Ternate,  till  about  eighty  years  ago,  when 
at  the  request  of  1 1  le  Dutch  they  removed  bo  their  present 
abode.     The  place  was  theu  no  doubt  much  more  popu- 
lous as  i              ted  by  the  wide  extent  of  cleared  land  in 
neighbour! I.  m  sd  with  eoaiae  high  grass, 

able  to  walk  through,  and  utterly  barren   to 
naturalist.      A  few   days'  i  g   Bhowed  DM 

only  some   small   patches  of  forest  remained   for   m  I 
rout'  nit  was  a  scareitn  is  and  a  very 

■y  of  birds,  which  obliged  me  to  change  my 

locality.     Then-  was  another  village  call' 

.1  i      ;  of  about  twelve  miles  Dverland   and  this 
been  recommended  to  me  as  ■  good  place  for  bs 
as  posse-  rgo  population  both  of  Mahometans 

iros,  which  latter  race  I  much  wished  to  see.     I 
off  one  morning  to  examine  this  place  DO  |   ■■  '  ',  i  •.[»ect- 
to  pass  through  some  extent  of  forest  on  my  way.     In 
lis  fa  1  was  much  disappointed,  aa  the  whole  road 

grass  and  scrubby  thickets,  and  it  was  only 
reselling  the  village  of  8ahoe  that  some  high  forest 
rceived  stretching  towards  the  mountains  to 
the  north  of  it.     About  half-way  we  had  GO  pass  a  i 
river  on  a  bamboo  raft,  which  almost  sunk  beneath  OS. 
was    said    to   rise    a  long    way    off  to 
iril. 
Abb  id  not  at  all  appear  what  I  expected. 

i  and  a  few  days  afterwards 

!•>  carry  my  things  by  sea  while  I  v. 

irland.    A  large  house  on  the  beach  belonging  to  the 

riven  me.     it  stood  alonsi  and  was  quite  open 

.  so  that  little  privacy  could  be  had,  but  as 

only  intend)  "  a  short  time  1  made  it  da    Avery 

few  days  dispelled  all  Mined  oi 


oaoio. 
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*w  P*d  collect  inn-  in   this  place     Nothiug  *^»  U» 

bbJ  in  every  direction   but  inl 
^  *r*?s,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  ti*M 
eAen  almost  impassable.     Here 
■  of  fruit  trees,  patches  of  low  wood,  and  abw 
::•   iud  rice  grounds,  all  of  whiol 
erl   for  the  entom 
j^jttin*  I  was  Ul  search  of,  existed  on  I 
■Am  the  gte«p  rocky  sides  of  the  n 
w  sad  in  in»  oessibie  situations.     In  the  suburl 
I0  1  found  a  fair  number  of  bees  and  wasps,  and  1 

Q  bat  interesting  beetles.     Two  or  I 
pgn  obtained  by  my  hunters,  and  by  incessant 
succeeded  in  getting  the 
ind  shells,  among  which  was  a  ver}  fine  i;i 
Hid'tni"  one,  Helix   pyrostorna.     I  « 

h   r..'  t ciiij  rii 
■.: .;  in  a  good  locality,  and  alter  a  week 
fffsatc.  Quite  disappointed  with  ray  first  attempts  at  | 
l^ii^  in  tiilolo. 

country  round  about  Sahoe,  and  m 
.. ;.'<•  population  of  im 
itn  the  villi 

were  engaged  as  labourers 
ami  Ternate  traders.     A  careful  examination  con. 
that  these  people  are  radically  distin 
races.     Their  stature  and  their  features,  as  well 
0  limn  and  habits,  arc  almost  the  same  as 
11    ;    their  hair    is   semi-Papuan — neitl 
Httoothj  and  glossy,  like  all  true  Malays',  nor  s 
lly    as    the    perfect   Papuan    type,   but 
rod,  and  rough,  such  as  often  occurs  am 
,    but   never  among   the   Mala} 
alone  is  often  exact!}  that  of  the   .'. 

b  there  has  been  intermixture,  and 
lionally  individuals  which  it  is  difficult  to  1 
(i  most  cases  the  large,  somewhat  aquiline  at 
elongated  apex,  the  tall  stature,  the  waved  I 

hairy  body,  as  well  as  the  less  reserved  ml 

uder  voice,   unmistakeably   proclaim    the    i'.»pu» 

Here  then  1  hud  discovered  iry  line 
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«bween  i  lie  Malaj  and  Papuan  races,  and  at  a  spot  where 
writer  had  i  xpi  oted  it.     1  WB8  very  much  pleased 
fchi  lination,  as  it  gave  me  a  clue  to  one  of 

most  difficult  problems  in  Ethnology,  ami  enabled  ma  in 
many  other  places  to  separate  the  two  races,  and  to  unravel 
theii  Lntennixtui 

On  my  return   from  Waigtou  in  1860,  I  stayed  some 
southern  extremity  of  GUolo-  but,  beyond 
something    more    of    Its    structure   and    general 
character,  obtained  very  little  additional  information.     It 
is  only  in  the  northern  peninsula  that  then:   u  •  any  indi- 
genes, the  whole. of  the  rest  of  the  island,  with  n.i.;r.hui.!i 
Hnd   the   other  islands   westward,  being  exclusively   in- 
abited  by  Malay  bribes,  allied  to  those  of  Ternate  and 
'idore.     Thia  would  aeem  to  indicate  that  the  Alii 

ively  recent   immigration,  and  that  they 

i  come  from  the  north  or  east,  perhaps  from  some  of  the 

islands  of  the  Pacific.    It  is  other*  icult  to  under- 

ow  so  many  fertile  districts  should  possess  no  true 

'mes. 

Ki,  or  Ilalraaheira  as  it  is  called  by   the  hfalays 
d  Dutch  bo  have  Ihm-ii  recently  modified  by  up- 

val  and  subsidence.      In    1673,  a  mountain  is  said 

have  been  upheaved  at   Qamokonora  on   the  northern 

All  the  parts  that  I  have  seen  have  eithfii 
•i  volcanie  or  coralline,  and  along  the  coast  there 

ins  to  ii 

ue    time,    the    character    of    its    natural    history 

In  be  a  rather  ancient  laud,  since  it  possesses  a 

number  of  animals  peculiar  to   itself  or  common  to  the 

und  it,  but  almost  always  dist 

if  New  Guinea  on  the  east,  of  Ceram  on  the  south, 

and  of  i  .1  the  Snl'i  inlands  on  the  west 

'fh  -lose  to  the  north-eastern  extremity 

of  Oilolo,  wai  assistant  Charles  Allen,  as 

well  as  by  Dr.   Bernstein;  and   ihe  collections  obtaimd 

:  some  curious  differences  from  those  of  the 

main  island      About    Jilty-six   species    of  1 

habit  this  island,  arid  of  these  a  kingfisher. 
(Ta;  '  ;.  a  bom  i  fhs- 

i  illus),and  a  large  crow-like  starling  (Lyoocorox  more- 


u$  rorAOB  to  /?.'. 

teas*      an-  quite  distinct    from    allied  und  ifl 

lidoUx'    The  island  is  coralline  and  sari 
therefor*  believe  it   to  havi 

-wm-vvhi-:  eh;  while  am  from  iu 

rotund  h  the  9ea  I 

wide  serves  to  limit  the  range  even  of  birds 
able  powers  of  Bight 
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CM  AIT  EU   XXII I 
TKRNATK  TO  THE    KAIL»A   ISLANDS  AND   B&ICHWt 

X   rd:  o  Termite  from  Sahoc,  I  at  oncebegu 

ting  props  for  a  journey  to  Batcl 

u  constat 
I  arrived  in  thin  part  of  the.  Moluccn 
i  i  that  1  should 

lining  ;t  passage  pn 
accordingly  went  into  I  onh  fi« 

ii      ■  .  one  nm.  li  larger  than  I  ;•  i 
:  liar  smaller  than  1  wished.     I  chose  tli. 
use  it  would  not  cost  me  one  t 
as  the  larger  one,  and  also  because  in  a  o 
lall   vessel  can  be  more  easily  manajj 
readily  got  into  a  place  of  i 

sb  large  one.     I  took  with  me  my  BorneanW 

Ali.  "ho  was   now  very  useful  to  me  :   I  natiw 

mate,  a  very  good  steady  man,  and  a  fair  shoottti 

who  had  been  with  me  to  New  Guinea;  Labi,  a  native d 

t!ilolo,  who  COuld  .speak:   Mai 

lot  ;  ami  tiaro,  a  1  i  act  ae  coot    As 

tin-  boat  that  we  had  to  stow 

y  when  all  my  sto  I,  I  only 

in  named  Latchi,  as  pilot,      li' 

Papuan  slave,  a  tall,  strong  black  fellow,  but  very  civil  and 

careful     The  boat  I  dnaiuau  named 

■fcng  Tong,  for  five  guilders  a  month. 


;ivil  and 
i  nnb 
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We  started  on  the  morning   of  October  9th,  hut.  I 

not  got  a  hundred  yards  from  laud,  when  a  Btrong  bead 

wind  Sprang  up,  against  which  we  r.niilil  not  row,  so  we 

crept  along  shore  to  below  the  town,  and  waited  till  the 

i  of  the  tide  should  enable  us  bo  cross  over  to 

Kdore.    About  three  in  the  afternoon  we  got  oft 

1 1 lit  our  boat  sailed  well,  and  would  Keep  pretty 
close  to  the  wind.  We  got  on  a  good  way  before  the  wind 
fell  and  we  had  to  take  to  our  oars  again.  We  landed 
on  a  nice  sandy  beach  to  cook  our  suppers,  just  as  the 
sun  set  behind  the  rugged  volcanic  hills,  to  the  BOttti 

great  Gone  of  Tidore,  and  soon  after  beheld  the  planet 
Venus  shining  in  the  twilight  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  new 
moon,  and  easting  a  very  distinct  sha.luw.  We  left  again 
a  little  before  seven,  and  as  we  got  out  from  the  shadow  of 
the  mountain  I  observed  a  bright  light  over  one  part,  of 

oon  after,  what,  seemed  a  fire  of  remarkabL 
whiteness  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill.     I  & 

my  men  to  it,  and  they  too  thought.  It  merely 
a  fire ;  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  as  we  got  farther  ofl 
he  light  rose  cleaT  up  above  the  ridge  of  the  hill, 
and  nit  clouds  clearing  away  from  it,  discovered 

the    magnificent   comet   which    was    at   the  same   I 
astonishing  all   Europe.    The  nucleus  presented  to   the 
nak  tinct  disc  of  brilliant  whit-  from 

which  the  tail  rose  at  an  angle  of  about  80°  or  35  with 
*  iii-ving  slightly  downwards,  ami  bennioating 
in  a  broad  brush  of  faint  light,  the  curvature  of  which 
diminished  till  it  was  nearly  straight  at  the  end  The 
portion  of  the  tail  nexl  sared  three  or  four 

a   as   bright   as   the   most   luminous   portion  of  the 
v,  and  what  struck  me  as  a  sirr 
that  it*  upper  margin,  from  the  nnekraa  the 

y,  was  clearly  and  almost  sharply  defined,  -••• 
dually    shaded    ofl'    into    i 
Dir-  ridge  of  the  hill,  I  said  to  my 

'a  not  a  fire,  it's  a  bintang  ber-ekor  "  ("  tei 
diom  for  a  "  So  it,  is,"  said  ti 

and  all  declared  that  they  had  often  heard  bell 
but  had  never  seen  one  till  now.      I  had   u^   telescop 
with  instrumen  ad,  but  Iesti 
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b  of  the  tail  at  about  20°,  and  tbo  width,  tow; 
extremity,  about  4°  or  5°. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  we  were  obi 
the  village  of  Tidore.  owing  to  a  strong  wind 
teeth.    The  country  was  all  cultivated,  and  I  in  vain 

ehed  for  an  a  worth  capturing,    On< 

went  out  to  shoot,  but  returned  home  without  a  sin 
At  Bunset,  the  wind  having  dropped,  v,  I  Kdoj 

and   reached  rhe  next  island,  Mare 
till  morning.    The  comet  was  again  vi 
bo  brilliant,  being  partly  obscured  by  clouds,  and  d 
bythi  the  new  moon.   We  then  rowed  acroi 

bland  of  Moth",  which  is  so  surrounded  witl 
that  it  is  dangerou  ■  to  approa<  b, 
and  are  only  covered  at  high  water,  endin 
vertical  walls  of  coral  in  very  dc  p  water.   When  tJ 

ad,  it  is  i 
luckily  it  was  quite  smooth,  so  we  moored  to  t  i 
while  the  men  crawled  over  the  reef  to  the  li 

•  and  cook  our  dinner— th«  boat  having  no  at 
dados  for  more  than  beating  watei  fur  my 
Bvening  coffi  a     We  then  rowed  along  the  edge  of  the! 
to  the.  end  of  the  island,  and  were  glad  to 

jtexly  breeze,  which  carried  us  over  the 
island  of  Makian,  where   we  arrived  about  8  r.M 
sky  was  quite  clear,  and  though  the  moon  9hone 
the  conn  with   quite  as  much  ■  ■'  M 

when  we  first  saw  it. 

The.  coasts  of   these   small    islands   arc   very   di 
according  ological   formation.     The   i 

active  oi  have  steep   black  beaches  of 

sand,  or  are  fringed  with  rugged  masses  of  lava  i 
Coral   is  generally  absent,  occurring  only  in 
in  quiet  ely  or  never  formin; 

Tidore,   and    Makian    belong   to   tli 

volcanoe 
i    probabl)   recently  upraised 
less  ely  surrounded  by  i  reefs  of  coral,  and 

have   beaches  of  shining   white  con  Their  coasts 

present  volcanic  conglomerates,  basalt,  and  i 
a  foundation  of  stratified  rocks,  with  patdtes  ot  u| 
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coral.     March  and  Motir  are  of  this  character,  the  out- 
of  the   latter  giving   it   the   appearance  of  having 

been  a  trne   volcano,  nod  it   is   said  Oy    For»  Bf  to  I 
wn  out  stones  in   1778.     The  next  day  (Oct.  12th), 
coasted  along  the  island  of  Makum.  which  can 

of  a  single  grand  volcano.      It  was  now  qnieacenfc,  but 
at  two  eentm  in    L646)  there  was  a  terrible 

Kption,  which  blew  up  the   whole  top  of  the  moun- 
i,    leaving    the    truncated    ,j»gg«'il     summit    and    vast 
iter  valley  which  at  il.  iatinguiabed  it. 

It  was  said  to  have  been  as  lolly  as  Tidon:  before  this 
catastrophe.1 

I   stayed   some,  time  at  n  ptace  where  I   saw  a  new 
clearing  on  a  ep  part  of  the  mountain,  and  ob- 

tained a  few  inter  to.     la  the  evening  we  went 

to  the  extreme  southern  point,  to  be  ready  to  pa 
the  fifteen-mile  strait  to  the  island  of  Kaion.      .\i 
the  next  morning  we  started,  but  the  wind,  which 
hitherto  been  westerly,  now  got  to  the  south  and  south-, 
id  we  had  to  row  almost  all  the  way  with  a  burn- 
ing sun  overhead.     As  we  approached  land  a  fine  breeze 
sprang  op,  and  we  wi  nt  alon  reat  pane  ;  vet  filler  an 

hour  ire  were  no  nearer,  and  found  we  were  in  a  violent 
|  ing   us  out  to  sea.      At   length    we  over- 
came it,  and  got  on  shore  just  as  the  sun  set,  having  been 
exactly  thirteen  hours  coming  fifteen  miles.     We  landed 
on  a  beach  of  hard  coralline  rock,  with  rugged  cliffs  of  the 
tame,  resembling  those  of  the  K-'  [elands  (Chap.  XXIX.) 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  brilliancy  and  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation,  very  like  what  I  had  observed  at  those  islands, 
which  so  much  pleased  me  that  I  resolved  to  stay  a  few 
days  at  the  chief  village,  and  See  if  their  animal  produc- 
..s  were  correspondingly  interesting     While  sear*'! 
a  secure  anchorage  for  the  night  we  again  saw 

«  Suou  after  1  left  the  aiahipolag  >.   0)1  thn  2SI.li  of  Dcciiuhrr,  1862. 
a   ol  thta  mountain  suddenly   took  placa,  which  caused 
gnat  devastation  in  the  bland,     Ml  the   villagu  au.t   crops  won  de- 
stroyed, -in  J  mnnban  of  th«  inhabitants  killed.    Tin:  i»ud  mil  u»1icb  fell 
M  thick  : !..»t  tlni  .   partially  d  Rj  miles  off,  atTeruatA 

...  |  lUowiini  <;.  ■  I  to  l"   ligjb 

n  of  thin  sua  the-  adjacent  uu&nda,  tec  the  map  in 
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comer,  still  apparently  as  brilliant  as  sit  fir.st,  bul 
jia,l  ...  i  to  a  higher  a) 

Odober  l-WA  —  --VJ1  this  day  we  coasted  along  the! 
Inlands,  which  have  much  the  appearance  and  outline  i 
I£e  on  a  suiall  scale,  with  the  i   of  ilat  swampy 

,    and    outlying  coi 
its  had  prevented  our  taking  the  \<r 
ma  to  the   west   of  them,   and  we   had 

i  :i    extremity 

Living  to  go  far  oul 

r      .    Ob  trying  bo  pass  a  channel  throng! 

fa  we  were  grounded,  and  all  had  to  get  < 

which  in  this  shallow  strait  had  been  so  betted 

by  the  sun  as  to  be  disagreeably  warm,  and  drug  our  ve«el 

a  considerable  distance  among  weeds  and  sponges,  cm'" 

kly    corallines-      It.  was    late    at  night  when 
reached  the  little  village  harbour,  and  v  .ii  pretl 

knocked  up  by  hard  work,  and  ha 
but   i  ink  all   di 

could  find  at  our  last  stop  ta  a 

',  built  tor  the  use  of  the  Resident 
to  when  he  made  his  offiei 

;ti\v  travelling  me  nong  when 

found  a  place  I 

next  morning  early  1  wont  to  ti 
"Kapala,"  or  head  man.     1  informed  him  that  I  wanl 
to  stay  a  few  days  in  the  hou  bfiggd 

him  to  have  it  made  ready  for  me.      1  i 
and  came  down  at  once  to  gut  it  clean 
that  the  traders hai :  left,  on  hcarii:  reqti 

it.    Then  o  doors  to  it,  so  I  obtained  the  loan  4 

a  couple  of  hun lies  to  keep  out  dogs  and  other 
Xhe  land  hero  ma  evidantl<  hown1 

number  of  trees  standing  in  salt  water  dead  at. 
After  breakfast  I  e 

in  11  above  the  village,  with  a  couple  of  ,  gnid 

It  was  exceedingly  hot  and  dry,  no  rain  havi 

months.    When  we  reached  an  elevi  about 

feet,  the  coralline  rock  which  frin;. 

i  by  ••-  hatd  crystalline  ,*ta- 

■.     This  would  indica 
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been  a  receni  cm  of  mora  than  '  feet, 

which  hi»d  still  i  aged   into  u  movement 

"gged,  but   aiuoug 

dry  sticks   and  fallen   trees  ]   found  some  good  insects, 

and  species  I  was   already  acquainted 

witi  lola     Finding  no  good  paths  I 

I  explored  the  lower  ground  eastward  ei 

[age,  passing  through  a  long  rangj    o£  plantain  and 

tobacco  grounds,  encumbered   with   Klled  and  burnt 

which   1   found  quantities  of  beetles  of  the  family 
Buprestidaj  of  six  different  species,  one  of  which 

I  then  reached  :i  u  ibh  in  the  swampy  forest  where 
oped  to  !  imt   wag  die&ppoi 

heat, 

for  the  n 

When  I  sat  down  in  I  -is, 

the  house  was  surround:. I  by  men,  women,  and  child 

mazement  at  my  unaccountable  proceedings;  and 
pinning  out  the  specimens,  I  proceeded  to 
he  name  of  the    place  on   BmaU  ''i; 

en  the  old  Kapnla,  the  Mali 

priest,  and  some  B I  could  not  repress  signs 

j  had  known  a  little  mOXS  about 

the  ways  and  opinions  of  white  men,  they  would  probably 

■  looked  upon  me  as  a  fool  or  a  madman,  but  in  their 

ignorance  they  accepted  my  operations  as  worthy  of  all 

•resj,  raprehension, 

The  next  day  (October  It.:  i  uip, 

•3,»d  fou ml  ;i  |  here  a  new  clearing  was  being  juuiie 

JQ   tl  forest.     It  was  a  long  ami  not  walk,  and  the 

ag  the  fallen  trunks   and  branches  was  very 
ftvfciguing,  but  I  was  rewarded  about  801 

*ii«tiuct  sped  Of  whil  I  ■.  were 

1  to  me,  and  many  others  rare  and  im>restiag     I 
er  in  my  so  aburv 

»>tx    this  spot 
»uprestida>,  green  rose-chafers  (Iiomaptern),  and  h 

•    swarms  as  1  dong,  fill 

BOxzing  hum.    Along  with  these, 
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wore  almost  equally  common,  forming  snch  an  ass. 
as  fur  once  to  realize  that  idea  of  tropical  Luxtu 
one  obtains  by  looking  over  the  drawers  of  a  well-til 
cabinet     On  the  under  sides  of  the  trunks  clung  numb 
of  smaller  or   more  sluggish    Longicorng,  while  00  bti 
branches   at  the  edge  of   the   clearing  othen 

it'll  sitting  v. 
Bight  at  the  least  alarm.     It  was  a  glorious  spot,  and  ofll 
which  will  always  live  in  my  memory  as  exhibiting  the 

ct-life  of  the  tropics  in  unexampled  luxuriant 
the  three  following  days  I  continui  d  to  visit  this  loa 
adding  each  time  many  iu  .  x)llectioo  -the 

following  notes  of  which  may  be  intere  "wo- 

logists.     0  15th,  33   species  of   beetles;   liiih,  '>'■ 

species;    17th,    -±7    species;    1 8th,  4U    species;    1 
iea — iu  all  about  a  hundred  species,  of  whi 
were  new  to  me.     There  were  forty-four  species  oi 
corns  among  them,  and  on  the  last  day  I  took 
it  species  of  Longicoms,  of  which  five  were  new  to  1 

My  boys  were  less  fortunate  hi  shooting.     Tl 
birds  at  all  common  were  the  great  red  parrot  (Eclectt 
grandis).  found  in  most  of  the  Moluccas,  a  crow 
Megapodius,  or    mound-maker.      A    few    of    the 
racquet-tailed  kingfishers  were  also  obtained,  but  in  '■' 
poor  plumage.    They  proved,  however,  to  be  of  a 
species  from  those  found  in  the  other  islands,  aud  oon 
nearest    to    the    bird    originally    described    by    Liuiutro* 
under  the  name   of   Alcedo  dea.   ami   which  cm 
Ternate..     This  would   indicate  that  the   small  1 
islands  parallel  to  Gilolo  have  a  few  peculiar  be 
common,  a  fact  whioh  certainly  occurs  in  insects. 

The  people  of  Kai6a  interested  me   much.     They  are 
evidently  a  mixed  race,  having  Muhiy  and  Papuan  ;>: 

and  are  allied  to  the  peoples  of  Ternate  an 
Tin  y  possess  a  peculiar  language,  somewhat 
those  of  the  surrounding  islands,  but  quite  distinct, 
are  now  Mahometans,  and  are  subject  to  Ternate.     TKb 
only  fruits  seen  here  were  papaws  and   pine-apple*, 
rocky  soil  and  dry  climate  being  unfavourable.    Rice,  a 
and  plantains  flourish  well,  except   that  they  suffer  from 
sessional  dry  seasons  like  the  present  one.     There 
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i  ton  grown,  from  which  the  women  weave  sarongs 

petticoats).     There  is  only  one  well  of  good  wattf 

on   the   islands,   situated  close   to  the   landing-place,   to 

which  all  the  inhabitant.*  come  for  drinkin  The 

men  are  good  boat-builders,  and  they  make  a  regular  trade 

of  it  and  seem  to  be  very  well  off. 

After  five  days  at  Kaida  we  continued  our  journey,  and 

>v  straits  and  islands  which  lead 

a  n  to  the  town  of  Batchian.     In  the  evening  we  stayed 

at  a  settlement  of  (Jalcla  men.     These  ate  natives  of  a 

district  in  the  extreme   north    of   Gilolo,  and  are  great 

wanderers  over  this  part  of  the  Archipelago.     They  build 

id  roomy  praus  with  outriggers,  and  settle  on  any 

take  a  fancy  lor.     They  hunt  deer  and 

n-ai  :  they  catch  turtle  and  in pang; 
and  plant  rice  or  maize,  and  are 
altogether  remarkably  energetic  and   industrious      They 
are  very  riuc  people,  of  light  complexion,  tall,  and  with 
ares,   coming    nearer    to  the  drawings    and 
descriptions  of  the  true  Polynesians  of  Tahiti  and  Owyhee 
I  have  seen. 
big  voyage  I  had  several  times  had  an  nppo-r- 
lity  of  seei  men  get  fire  by  friction.    A  sharp- 

edg*  amuoo  is  rnbbe  ox  surface 

of  anoi!  in  \\  1 1 n-li  a  small  notch  is  first  cut.     The 

is  alow    at  first  and  gradually  Quickies',  'ill    It 
been  -i  nd  the  fiue  powder  rubbed  off  ignites 

aud  falls  through  the  hole  which  the  robbing  has  cut  in 
done  with  great  m  and  cer- 

tainty.   The  Tun  pie  use  bamboo  in  another  way. 

Tin  •  its  Unity  surface  with  a  bit  of  broken  china, 

and  produce  a  spark,  which  they  catoh   in  some  kind  of 
tind 

On  the  evening  of  October  21st  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion, hav  i  twelve  days  on  the  voyage.  It  had  I 
fine  weather  all  the  time,  and,  although  eery  hot,  I  had 
ndingly.  and  had  besides  obtained 
some  experience  in  boat  weak  among  islands  and  coral 
reefs,  which  enabled  me  afterwards  to  undertake  much 
longer  voyages  of  the  same  kind.  ige  Of  town  of 
liatchian  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  wide  and  deep  bay, 
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wheTe  a  low  isthmus  connects  t,l«c  n 
mountainous  parts  of  the  island.     To  the  &<• 
range  of  mountains,  and  1  had  noticed  al 

landing-places  that  the  geological  formation  of  the  island 
was  very  diffcrenr.  from  those  around  it.     Whei 
was  visible  it  was  either 
i  pebbly  con  I 

A  little  coralline   limes: 

forest  had  a  dense  ice  and  loftiness  a 

on  the  dry  and  porous  la  oral  reefs 

Te mate  ami  G  and  hoping  for  a  correspond 

ness  in  the  birds  and  insects,  it  was  with  muoh 
and  with  considerable  expectation  that  I  began  my  explo- 
rations in  the  hitherto  unknown  island  of  Batchian. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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(octobbr  1888  to  atOUL  1850.) 

I  LANDED  opposite  the  house  kept  fur  the  use 
BftniduMTti  of  Ternate,  and  was  met  by  a  respect 

•  lie-aged  Malay,  who    told   me  he   was   Secretary  to 
the  Sultan,  and  would  receive  the  official  lettei  with  ■■ 
1   had  been  provided     On  giving  it  htm,  he  at  one. 
formed  ine  1  might  have  the  use  of 
which  was  empty.    I  soon  gol  mj  thh  ga  on  shove,  but' 
looking  about  me  found  that  the  house 
Stay  long  in.     There  was  no  .  >  j  i  at  a  consider 

mce,  and  one  of  my  men  would  be  almost 
occupied  getting  water  and  firewood,  and  I  should  mj 
to  walk  all  through  the  village  By  to 

forest,  and    lita  almost  in  public,  a  thing  I  much 
The  rooms  were  all  boarded,  and  uoh 

great  nuisance,  as  there  are  no  means  of  hanging  a 
mp  SKOSpt  by  driving  nails,  and  not  half  tl 
of  a  native  bamboo   and  thatch  cottage.     I  a-: 
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)ra  ha  use  outside  of  the  village  oa  the  road  to 

*l  mines,  and  was  informed  by  the  Secretary  that 
was  a  small  one  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  and  tlmt 
mid  go  with  me  early  nest  morning  to  see  it. 
i  had  to  pass  one  large  river,  by  a  rude  hut  substan- 
ridge,  .-iml  to  wade  through  another  fine  pebbly  stream 
&r  water,  just  beyond  which  the  little  hut  was  situated. 
8  very  small,  not  raised  on  posts,  hut  with  the  earth 
Qoor,  and  was  built  almost  entirely  of  the  leaf-stems 
i  3ago-palra,  called  iba-gaba."   Across  the  rivet- 

d  rose  a  forest-clad  bank,  and  a  good  road  close  in 
of  ti  xmgh  cultivated  grounds  to  the 

about  half  a  mile  on,  and  thence  to  the  coal  mines 
Bites  farther.     These  advantages  at  ddfld  me, 

told  the  :y  1  would  be  very  glad  to  occupy 

onse.     I  therefore  sent  my  two  men  immediately  to 

ataps"  (;■  and  Ifte 

day,  with  the  assistance  of  eight  of  the  Saltan's  men, 
1  my  stores  and  furniture  Darned  up  and  rastty  eosa- 
Qy  arranged.  A  rough  bamboo  bedstead  was  soon 
ructed,  and  a  table  made  of  boards  which  I  had 
ht  with  me,  fixed  under  the  window;  Two  bamboo 
i,  an  easy  cane  chair,  and  hanging  ihslvOfi  suspended 
msulatu  ms,  so  as  to  be  sale  from  ante,  com- 

lits 

the"  afternodi  tny  arrival,  the  Secretary 

ipanied  me  to  visit  the  Sultan.  We  were  kept  wait- 
few  minutes  in  au  oul  v  mse,  and  then  ushered 
>  do«'  bitowaaa  id  bonsa    A 

table  and  throe  chairs  were  placed  in  a  large  01 

d  an  old  dirty-faced  man  with  grey  hair  and  a 
'  beard,  dressed  in  a  speckled  blue  cotton  jacket  and 

ted  trousers,  came  forward,  shook   bands,  and  asked 

be  seated.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation 
f  pursuits,  iu  which  his  Majesty  seemed  to  lake  great 
st,  tea  and  cakes—  if  i  |  oal  Ur/'i  ban  usual 

ch.  occasions — were  brought  in  I  thanked  liira  for 
ou8e,  and  offered  to  show  him  my  collections,  which 
omised  to  come  and  look  at  He  then  asked  me  to 
<i  take  views — to  make  maps-  liim  ;i 

gun  from  England,  and  a  milch-goat  from  Bengal ; 
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3.11  of  which  requests  I  evaded  as  skilfully  as  I  was  able, 
and  we  patted  very  good  friends.  >md  a  tteniii 

old  man  and  lamented  the  small  population  oi  bin 
which  ho  assure  u  me  was  rich  in  many  valuable  mine 
including  gold ;  hut  there  were  not  people  enough 
i  them  and  work  them.     1  described  to  hini  tl 
rush   of  population    ou    the   discovery   ul  lusta 

gold  mines,  and  tb 

he  was  much  interested,  and  e>  '..  "Ohl  ij 

hut  people  like  that,  my  country  would  be  quito  as  ricnf 

The  morning  after  I  had  got  into  my  new  bouse 
in;.   Iiuvs  i.u:  to  shoot,  and  u >i> i  i 

■  coal  mine*.    In  less  than  half  a  wile  it  entered  til 
,    et  a  place    where    .some    i  cent 

formed  a  kind  of  natural  avenue 
and  swampy,  but  it  soon  ruse  a  little,  and  . 

liuo   stream    which    passed    behind   my   hou 
which  here  rushed  and  gurgled  over  a   ■ 
bed,  sometimes  le 

and  at  other  places  Hum  my  between  high  banks  erowt 
with  a  varied  and   magnificent   fores 
about  two  miles,  the  valley  narrowed,  and   tl 
curried  along  the  Bteep  hill-side  which  rose  abruj 
the  waters  edge.     In  some  places  the  rock  1 
away,  but  its  surface  was  already  covei 

and  creepers.     Gigantic   tree-ferns  were   al 

the  whole  forest  had  on  air  of  luxi  aid 

;y  which  it  never  attains  in  the  dry  volci 
which  I  had  been  lately  accustomed.     A  littli 
road  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley 

s  the  stream  at  u  place  where  a  great  mass  of  rock 
the  middle  offered  an  excellent  support  for  it,  and  I 
more  of  most  picturesque  and  interesting  road  br<  u 
to  the  mining  establishment. 

This  is  situated  in  a  large  open  space,  at  a 
two  tributaries  fall  into  the  main  stn 
paths  aud   new  clearings  offered    line  collect  j 
and  1  captured  some  new  and  intei 
it  was  getting  late   I   had  to  reserve  a  more 
e  x  |  deration  for  future  occasions.    Coal  had  been  disco  \ 
here  some  years  before,  and  the  road  was  made  in  order  to 
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br'ng  down  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  fair  trial  on  the 
Dutch  steamers.  The  quality,  however  was  not  thought 
sufficiently  good,  and  the  mines  were  abandoned.  Quite 
recently,  works  had  been  commenced  in  another  spot,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  better  vein.  There  were  about  eighty 
men  employed,  chietly  convicts ;  but  this  was  far  too 
small  a  number  fur  mining  operations  ID  -urn  n  muutry, 
where  the  mere  keeping  a  few  miles  of  road  in  repair 
require*  the  constant  work  of  several  men.  If  DOti  of 
sufficiently  good  quality  should  be  tuund,  a  tramroad 
would  be  made,  and  would  be  very  easily  worked,  owing 
to  the  regular  descent  of  the  valley. 

Just  as  I  got  home  I  overtook  Ali  returning  from 
shooting  with  some  birds  hanging  from  his  belt.  Be 
seemed  much  pleased,  and  said,  u  Look  here,  sir,  what  a 
curious  bird,"  holding  out  what  at  first  completely  puzzled 
me.  I  saw  a  bird  with  a  mass  of  splendid  green  feathers 
on  its  breast,  elongated  into  two  glittering  tufts  ;  but,  what 
I  could  not  understand  was  a  pair  of  long  white  feathers, 
which  stuck  straight  out  from  each  should*. it  All  assured 
me  ii  it  the  bird  stuck  them  out  this  way  itself,  whin 
;  its  wings,  and  that  they  had  remained  80  without 
bis  touching  them.  1  now  saw  that  1  had  got  a  groat  prize, 
DO  Jess  than  a  completely  now  form  of  the  Bird  of  Para- 
dise, differing  most  remarkably  from  every  other  known 
bird.     The  general   plumage  is  very  sober,  being  a  pure 

ashy  rith  a  purplish  tinge  on  the  back;  the  crown 

be  head  is  beautifully  glossed  with  pale  metallic  violet, 
and  the  feathers  of  the  front  exte  much  over  the  beak 

as  in  most  of  the  family.  The  neek  and  breast  are  scaled 
with  fine  miilallic  green,  and  the  feathers  on  the  lower  part 
are  elongated  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  two-pointed 
gorget,  which  eao  be  folded  beneath  the  wings,  ox  partially 
erected  and  spread  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  side  |/luim-s 
of  most  of  the  birds  of  paradise.  The  four  long  white 
plumes  which  give-  the  bird  its  altogether  unique  character, 
spring  from  little  tubercles  close  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
shoulder  or  bend  of  the  wing ;  they  are  narrow,  geutly 
curved,  and  equally  webbed  on  both  lidat,  of  a  pure 
creamy  white  '"lour.  They  are  about  six  inches  loug, 
jualling  the  wing,  and  can  be  raised  at  right  angles  to  it. 
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or  laid  along  the  body  at  the  pleasure  of  the  W 

la  horn  colour,  the  legs  yellow,  and  the  iris  paleolii 
This  striking  novelty  has  been  named  I  K.  0i 

of  i. lie.  British  War 

Standard  wing. ' 

A  lew  days  later  I  obtained  an  exceedingly  be 
new  butterfly,  allied  to  the  fine  blue  Fapilio  Ulysses,  bnt 
differing  from  it  in  the  colour  being  of  a  more  intense  tint, 
tad  in  having  a  row  of  blue  stripes  around  thf:  margin 
of  the  lower  ■  I  id  beginning  was, 

rather  deceptive,  aad  1   soon   fooi 

especially  butterflies,  were  somewh;  .  and  bink 

fax  less  variety  than  1  had  anticipated.      Several  of  I 
i;  tn    \biluccan  spn  obtain ed.     The  hand- 

some red  lory  with  green  wings  and  a  yellow  spot  in  the 
back  (Lorius  garrulus),  was  not  uncommon  When  tie 
Jambu,  or  rose  apple  (Eugenia  sp.),  was  in  H 

<e,  thicks  of  the  little,  lorikeet  (Chanuosyna  placenta^ 
already  mot  with  in  Gilolo,  came  to  feed  upon  the  oecfcf, 
and  I  obtained  as  many  specimens  as  I  desired, 
beautiful    bird   of  the   parrot    tribe    was    the 
cyanicolb  a  parrot  with  a  red  bill  and  head,  waid* 

colour  shaded  on  the  crown  into  azure  blue,  an> 
into  verd iter  blue  and  the  green  of  the  lwok.     T^oll 
and  handsome  fruit  pigeons,  with  metallic  green, 
rufous  pi  ..ere  not  unco 

did  deep  blue  roller  i  Eurystonius  hiui 
a  lovely  golden-capped  Bttnbird  iNeetarinea  :■■■    ie 
a  fine  racquet-tailed   kingfisher  (Ta 
which  were  entirely  a  "useofc 

obtained    a    considernblo    number    i  I  ting 

including   many   fine   longicorna,   among  which  was 
largest  and  handsomest  species  of  the  genus  Glenea 
discovered.     Among  butterflies  the  beautiful  lit 
scbre  was  abundant,  making  the  forests  gay 
cate  wings  of  white  and  the  ri< 
ahowy  Papilios,  and  pretty  Pierid®,  and  dark,  rich  Kuplstos, 
many  i,l   them  new,  furnished  a  constant,  soun 
and  pleasing  occupation. 

The  island  of  lMchian   possesses   no  really  im 
inhabitants!  the  interior  being  altogether  uninhabited, 
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r-  aro  only  a  few  small  villages  on  various  parts  of  the 

coa-  races,  which  would 

wofully  ii  ethnological  truvll'  i  to  obtain 

is  to  their  origin.    First  there  are  the  lutein. m 

probably  the  i  atonists,  differing  very  little 

fron  Their  language,  however,  seems  to 

have  more  of  (lie  Papuan  eiemesl   with  a  mixture  of  pure 

that  the  nt  is  one  of  stragglers 

of  •■  ices,  although  now  sufficiently  homogeneous. 

Then  there  aro  the  "Ore  :un! 

Ami'  Many  of  I  he  Portuguese  phy 

■ 
rally  darkei  than  the  Mala]  aJ  customs,  are 

Mfatmed   and  tJie  Malay,  which  is  their  w 

words  ami  ieui 
thirl  rao  in  men  from  the  D 

insular  people,  whom  I  have  already  desen 
and  the  fourth  is  b  colony  from  Tomord,  in  the  eastern 
peiv  These  people  were  brought  here  at 

own  request  a  few  years  ago,  to  avoid  e:.u-nui  nation 
by  another  tribe.    They  have  a  '  hi  complexion,  open 

r  physio  ure,  and  a  language  ol 

■  y  are  an  industrious  agricultural  pa 
ana  supply  the  town  with  vegetables.    They  make  a 
deal  of  hark  cloth,  similar  to  fcl 

by  catting  down  the  proper  frees  lease 

cybi  '.,  which  in  beaten  with  malbta  till  it 

i  from  the  wood.     It  is  then  soaked,  and  so  con- 
tinuousl  ly  beaten  out  that  it  becomes  as  thin 

and  as  tough  as  parchment.     In  Ihie  form  it  is  much  used 
for  wrappers  for  clothes  ;  and  I  b  ^\'  it, 

sewn  neatly  1  v.in.il  with  the  juice  of  on. 

kind  .  which  gives  it  a  ir  and  ren 

it  nearly  wati 

re  are  four  very  distinct  kinds  of  people  who  may  all 
be  seen  at  in  and  about  the  town  ol  Batehian, 

if  we  suppose  a  ta  ignorant  of  Malay 

Ear tw  am     hew    I  the  "  Batohis 

noting  down   the  "  physical    and  moral  pccnliarh 
lers,  and  customs  of  the  l!  i  Mjple  " — (for  t 

Hera  who  do  all  this  in  foui-ainl-twnity  hours)— 
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what  an  arcurate  and  instructive  chapter  we  should  have! 
what  transitions  would  be  pointed  Out,  what  theories  of 
t.lie  origin  of  races  would  be  developed]  whi 

traveller  might  flatly  contradict  every  statement  and  arrive 
at  exactly  opposite  conclusions. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  here  the  Dutch  Government  intro- 
duoed  a  new  copper  coinage  of  cento  instead  of  rt'.< 
100th  instead  of  the  120th  part  of  a 
old  coins  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Temate  to  be  ol 
I  sent,  a  bug  containing  6,000  doita,  ami  duly 
i  n    money  by  return  of  the  boat     When  Ali  went  lu 
bring  it,  however,  the  captain  required  a  writ! 
I    waited  to  send  again  the  next  day,  and  i 
I  did  so,  for  that  night  my  house 
carried  out  and  ransacked,  and  the  v 
the  road  about  twenty  yards  off,  where  we   found  them 
Ot  five  in  the  morning,  when,  on  getting  iii 
house  empty,  we  rushed  out  t<  r  tracks  of  the 

Uot  i  le   to   find    tbe   c< 

thought  L  had  just  received,  they  decamped,  taking 
bttt    a  tew  yards  of  cotton   cloth  and    e 
trousers,  which  latter  were  picked  up  a  few  days  afterward! 
lddden  in  the  grass.    There  was  no  doubt  whatei 
were  the  thieves.     Convicts  are  employed  to  gu 
Government  stores  when   tbe  1  tea  from  Tcrnatt 

Two  of  them  watch  all  night,  and  often  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  roam  about  and  commit  robbetiea. 

The  next  day  J  received  my  money,  and  il  wed  in 

a  strong  box  fastened  under  my  bed.   I  took  out  li .  i 
hundred  cents  for  daily  expenses,  and  put  them  in 
japanned  box,  which  always  stood  upon  my  table.    In  th« 
afternoon  I  went  for  a  short   walk,   and  on  my  retup 
this  box  and  my  keys,  which  I  had  carelessly  left,  oo  i 
table,  were  gone.     Two  of  my  boys  were  in  the  hoi 
bad  beard  nothing,    1  immediately  gave  infonuati-  ; 
two  robberies  to  the  Director  at  the  mines  and  to  tl 
mandaut  at  the  fort,  and  got  for  answer,  that  if  I  csug 
the  thief  in  the  act  I  might  shoot  him.     By  inquil 
village,  we  afterwards  found  that  one  of  the  convicts  who 
was  on  duty  at  the  Government  rice-store  m  the  vilUg* 
bad  quitted  his  guard,  was  seen  to  pass  over  the 
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towards  my  house,  was  seen  again  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  my  bouse,  and  on  retua  •  t-r  the  bridge  into 

the  villa  etrried  something  under  hia  arm,  carefully 
covered  with  his  sarong.  My  box  was  stolen  between  the 
hours  he  was  seen  going  and  returning,  and  it  was  so 
small  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  way  described.  This 
seemed  pretty  clear  circumstantial  evidence.  1  accused 
the  man  and  brought  the  witnesses  to  the  Commandaot 
The  man  was  examined,  and  confessed  having  gone  to  the 

"  to  my  house  to  bathe;  but  said  be  had  gone 
further,  having  climbed  up  a  cocoa-nut  tree  and  brought 
home  two  nuts,  which  he  had  covered  over,  because  he  was 
ashn.rn.td  to  he  Been  carrying  them  !     This  explanation  was 
thought  lie  was  acquitted.     1  lost  my 

cash  and  my  box,  a  seal  I  much  valued,  with  other  small 
articles,  and  all  my  keys — the  severest  loss  by  far.  Luckily 
my  large  cash-box  was  left  locked,  but  so  were  others 
which  I  required  to  open  immediately.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  clever  blacksmith  employed  to  do  ironwork 
for  the  mines,  and  he  picked  my  locks  for  me  when  I 
required  them,  and  in  a  few  days  made  me  new  keys,  which 
i  used  all  the  time  i  was  abroad. 

I  ie  end  of  November  the  wet  season  set  in,  i 

we  had  daily  and  almost  incessant  rains,  with  only  about 
one  or  two  hours'  Bumhme  m  the  morning,    The  Hat  parts 

be  forest  became  flooded,  the  roads  filled  with  mud, 
and  insects  and  birds  were  scarcer  than  ever.  On 
December  13th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  a  sharp  earth- 
quake shock,  which  made  the  house  and  furniture  shake 
and  rattle  for  live  mine  trees  and  shrubs  wave 

as  if  a  gust  of  wind   had  pesssd  OVOI  them.     About  the 

ile  of  Decern'"  i  I  removed  to  the  village,  in  ordeT 
more  cosily  to  explore  the  district  to  the  west  of  it,  and  to 
be  ne  sea  when  I  wished  to  return  to  Ternate.     I 

obtained  the  uge  of  a  good-sized  house  in  the  Campong 
Siruni  (or  Christian  village),  and  at  Christmas  and  the 
New  YV.ar  had  to   endure  the  incessant  gnu- li ring,  drum- 

ing,  and  fiddling  of  the  inhabitants. 
rheee  people  are  very  fund  of  music  and  dancing,  and  it 
wouli  to  visit  one  of  their  assemblies. 

enter  a  gloomy  palm-leaf  hut  in  which  two  or  three 
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pe  barely  render  darkness  visible.    The 
is  of  black  sandy  earth,  the  root'  bid  iu  a  smoky  unpen** 
taibie  blackness ;  two  or  I  -i.  tin 

wn"'"  ts  of  a  li • 

aii'l  a  triangle,     There  ia 

9  ouieu,  all  very  neatly  < 
black — a  true  Per  L  Quadrih 

and  mazurkas  ai  ed  with  pp-eat  vigour  and  n 

skill.    Xfaa  refreshments  are  muddy  wswa 

li     Dancing  is  kept  up  for  lioni  uidii 

with  much  decorum  and  propri- 

:..  the  principal  inhabitants  tukiig 
turns,  and  all  who  please 
ceremony. 

It  is  astonishing  how   little  the* 
in    three   hundred    years,    although    in    that    time 
have  changed  their  language  ai 

own  nationality.     They  .  in    maun 

appearance  aL 

:  whom  i  had  become  acqui  the  hi 

Amazon.     They  live  very  poorly   ns   r< 

semi-European  dress, 
all  full  su  luck  for  Suudaj 

nominally  Protestants,  but  Sunday 
day  lor  music   and  d  The   men  are   ofl 

hunters ;  and  two  or  three  tunes  a  week,  deei 

he  village,  which,   with   fish  b 
enables   tni  m   to  Live  w<  11.    They 

il''  m  the  Archij  - 
bats  called  by  us     tl\ 

considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  are  much 
At  eginning  of  the  ye 

Books  to  cat  fruit,  Mjregate  during  the 

am&l]  islands  in  the  bay,  hanging  by  thou 
trees,  especially  on  dead  oi  hen  be 

caught  or  knocked  dawn  with  sticks,  and  are 
home  by  baskets- full.     They  require  to  1  Fully 

pared,  as  the  skin  and  fur  has  a  rank  and 
odour;  but  they  are  generally  cook* 
spices  and  condiments,  and  are  really  very  good  eating, 
something  like  hare.  sng  Sirani  are  go: 
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having  a  much  greater  variety  of  savoury  dishes  than    . 

Here,  thoy  live  chiefly  on  sago  as  bread,  with 
a  littie  rice  occasionally,  and  abundance  of  vegetables  and 
fruit. 

It  ia  a  curious  i  u  the  East  where 

the  'I   with   the  native  races  they 

have  became  darker  in  colnui  ih.ni  either  of  the  pai 

This  is  the  case  ale  thest     ''rang 

ii"   in  the    Moluccas,    and  lie    J'ortuguese  of 

Malacca.    Th<  ia  the  case  in  South  America,  where 

thij  mixture  of  the  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  with  the  Indian 
produces  the  "  Mameluco,''  who  is  not  unfrequently  ligl 
than  either  parent,  and  always  lighter  than  the  Indian 
The  women  at  Batch  inn,  although  generally  fairer  than 
the  men.  buses,  and  very  far  interior  in 

beauty  to  the  mixed  Dutch-Malay  girls,  or  even  to  many 
pure  Malays. 

ge  in  which  I  resided  was  ag 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  at  night,  when  the  dead  leaves  were 
sometimes  collected  together  and  burnt,  the  effect  was  D 
magnificent — the  tall  stems,  the  fine  crowns  of  foliage,  and 
the  immense  fruit-clusters,   being  brilliantly  illuminated 
against  a  dark  sky,  and  appearing  I  y  palace  sup- 

ported on  a  hundred  colarnns,  ana  [groined  otw  with  b 
arches.     The  eocoa-nu,  -■.■-II  grown,  is  certainly 

prince  of  palms  both,  fo  utility 

Daring  my  very  first  walk  into  the  forest  at  Batcliiau,  I 
ting  on  a  leaf  <  i  ml  bap 

yellow  spots. 
I  could  not  (  thy 

■■:,  hut  1  at  ouca  saw  that  it  was  a  female  of  a  new 
species  of  Ornithoptera  or   '•  bird- winged  bu  the 

pride  of  the  Eastern  tropics.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get 
it  and  to  find  the  male,  which  in  this  genua  is  always  of 
extreme  beauty       Dux  two  succeeding  months  I 

id  shortly  afterwards  I  saw  the 
raak  tigh  iu  the  air  at  the  n  a     I  had 

begun  to  dee)  ttting  a  specimen;  as  it  seel 

so  rare  and  wild;  till  one  day,  about  the  beginning  of 
January,  [  found  a  beautiful  shrub  with  large  white  leafy 
bracts  ami  yellow  flowers,  a  species  of  Mussaeuda,  and  saw 
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one  of  these  noble  insects  hovering  over  it,  but  it  was  t» 
rod  flew  away     The  next  day  I  went  a^ain 
to  the  same  shrub  and  succeeded  in  catching  a  female,  and 
the  day  after  a  fine  male.    I  found  it  to  be  ;  ted. 

:i  perfectly  new  and  most  magnificent  species,  and  one  at 
the  most  gorgeously  coloured   butterflies   in  the  WW 
Fine  specimens  of  the  male  are  more  than  seven  inches 
across  the  «M,;  ■•..  which  are  velvety  black  and  fiery  urange. 
the  latter  colour  replacing  the  green  of  the  allied  speck*. 
The  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  tliis  insect  are  jndescribabla 
and   none  but  a   naturalist   can  understand  the  inteiW* 
excitement  I  experienced  when  I  at  length  captured  ft. 
On  taking  it  out  of  my  net  and  opening  I 
my  heart  began  to  beat  violently,  the  blood  rushed  to  my 
head,  and  I  felt  much  more  like  fainting  than  I  have  don*3 
when  in  apprehension  of  immediate  death.     I  had  a  head-**" 
ache  the  rest  of   the  'lay,  so  great  was  the  excitement* 
produced   by  what  will   appear  to  aple  a  verv^" 

inadequate  cause. 

I  had  decided  to  return  to  Ternatc  in  a  week  or 
more,  but  this  grand  capture  determined  me  I  d  till 

I  obtained  a  good  Beries  of  the  new  butterfly,  which  1 
since  named  Ornithoptera  crcesus.    The  Musseenda  bush 
was  an  admirable  place,  which   I  could  i  lydayon 

my  way  to  the  forest ;  and  as  it  was  situated  iu  a  dense 
thicket  of  shrubs  and  creepers,  I  set  my  man  Lain  to  clear 
a  space  all  round  it,  so  that  I  could  easily  get  at  any  insect 
that  might  visit  it.  Afterwards,  finding  that  it  was  often 
ssary  to  wan  eome  time  there,  I  had  a  little  seat  put 
up  under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  it,  where  I  came  every  Jay 
to  eat  my  lunch,  and  thus  had  half  an  hour's  watching 
about  noon,  besides  a  chance  as  I  passed  it  in  the  morning. 
In  this  way  I  obtained  on  an  average  one  specimen  a 
day  for  a  long  time,  but  more  than  half  of  these  were 
females,  and  more  than  half  the  remainder  worn  or  broken 
imens,  bo  that  I  should  not  have  obtained  many 
perfect  males  had  I  not  found  another  station  for  t": 

As  soon  as  I  had  seen  them  come  to  flowers,  I  sent  iny 
man  Labi  with  a  net  on  purpose  to  search  for  them,  ss 
they  had  also  been  seen  at  BOtne  flowering  trees  on  the 
beach,  and  I  promised  him  half  a  day's  wages  extra  for 
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v  good   specimen    lie   could   catch.     After  a  day  or 
two  ;  i" ill.  mi'  two  wr\  hi  mens,  and  told  me 

had  caught  them  in  the  bed  oi  a  large  rocky  stream 
Butt  descends  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  about  a  mile 
below  the  village.  They  flew  dawn  this  river,  settling 
occasionally  on  stones  and  rocks  in  the  water,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  wade  up  it  or  jump  from  rock  to  rock  to  get  at 
tluin.  I  wont  with  him  one  day,  but  found  that  the 
Btream  was  far  too  rapid  and  the  stones  too  .slippery  for 
rae  to  do  anything,  so  I  left  it  entirely  to  him,  and  all  the 
oe  we  stayed  iu  Batahiaxi  he  used  to  be  out 
all  day,  generally  bringing  me  one,  and  on  good  days  two 
or  11:  iiucns.      1  was  thus  able  to  brin^;  away  with 

me  more  than  a  hundred  of  both  sexes,  including  perhaps 
-,  though  not  more  than  live  ur  six 
that  v.  ilutely  perfect 

My  daily  walk  now  1,  ,1  mo,  first  about  half  a  mile  along 
the  sandy  beach,  then  through  e  EUDP  eve*  a  cause- 

way of  very  shaky  poles  to  the  village  of  the  Tomdre 
peopla  Beyond  this  was  the  forest  with  patches  of  new 
ing,  shady  paths,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
felled  timber.  I  Found  this  a  very  fair  collecting  ground, 
ties.  The  fallen  trunks  in  the  clearings 
abounded  with  golden  Buprestidie  and  curious  Brenthidte 
and  lon<;i  idle  in  the  forest  I  found  abundance  of 

the  smaller  Curculiouiche,  many  longicorns,  and  some  fine 
green  Carabi<la\ 

Butterflies  were  nut.   abundant,  but   I  obtained  a  few 
more  of  the  tine  blue  Papilio,  and  a  number  of  beautiful 
little  Lycjenidai,  as  well  as  a  single  specimen  of 
rare  Papilio  Wallacei,  of  which  1  had  taken  the  hitherto 
union  aen  in  the  Aru  Islands. 

lost  interesting  birds  I  obtained  here,  were  the 
beautiful  blue  kingfisher,  Todiramphus  ctiope ; 
green  and  purple  doves,  Ptilonopus  superhus  and  P. 
iogaster,  and  several  oe*  birds  of  small  sue  My  shooters 
still  brought  me  in  specimens  of  the  Semiopteia  Wallacei, 
and  I  was  greatly  excited  by  the  positive  statement 

several  of  the  native  hunters  that  another  species  of  this 

ed,  much  handsomer  and  more  remarkable.   Thuy 

declared  chat  the  plumage  was  glossy  black,  with  metallic 


BA  \ 

green  breast  ns  in  n  white 

plumes  wel  ong,  and  bung  down  far  below  the 

I  nil.     They  declared  that  v,  I 
or  deer  far  in  the  forest  they  occasionally 
but  that  it  "was  -  immediately  offen 

(a  pound  ten ;  vain,  and  I  an 

■i  a  bird  c  linos  I U 

the  Gorman  ne  Dr.  Bernstein,  stayed  man;. 

b  a  larye  stall  of  hunters  c 
the  I.  and  as  ho  was  not  more  sue 

titan  est  consider  either  thai  thi 

altogether  a  myth. 
hi.m  is  remarkable  aa  being  the  most  i-astem  poan» 
lobe  inhabited  by  any  of  the  t^undraraana. 
large  black  babooi  vnopithecus  nign 

abundant  in  mum.'  parts  or  the  foresl     This  an 
bare  red  call  ad  a  rudimentary  tail  about  aa 

long — a  n  l-.y  tubercle,  which  .-y  east] 

overlooked.      It   is  the   same 

over  the  6  lebes,  and   at  the  «tfhff 

Mammalia  of  that    island    extend    into    Batchian  1  w 
inclined  to  suppose  that  this  spec  ■■ientsfly 

luced  by  the  *  Malays,  who  often  corn 

with   them  tame  monkeys   and  other   animals.    This  » 
rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  animal  u 
not  Found  in  Gilolo,  which  is  only  separated  ir 
chian  by  a  very  narrow  strait.     The  introi 

been    very    recent,   aa    in   a    tortile  and    on 
island  such  an  animal  would  multiply  rapidly, 
other  mammals  obtained  were  an  Eastern  opossum,  wl 
Dr.   Gray   has  de  as   Cnsous   on 

flying    opossum,    Belideus    artel ;    :i    Civet    eat,    Vfi 
zebetha :   and  nine  species  of  bats,  most   of  the  smaller 
aught  iu  the  dusk  wil  rflynetsl 

: :l.n;  v  flew  about  before  the  house. 

At'rc-r  much  delay,  owing  to  bad  weather  and  the  illnw 
me  of  my  men,  I  determined  to  visit  Kassexota  (for- 
iinilv  the  ohief  village),  situated  up  a  small  stream 

land  eloae  to  the  north  coast   of   Batchian;  whe 
I  was  told  that  many  rare  birds  were  found.     After 
boat   was    loaded   and   everything   ready,    three 
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/squalls  prevented  our  starting,  and  It  was  not  till 
-1st  of  March  that,  we  got  away.     Early  next  morning 
we    i  the  little  river,   and  in  about  an  Lout   v. 

the  Sultan's  house,  which    I   had  obtained  per- 
0  u..'  uafced  on  the  hank  of  the  river, 

and    surrounded  by  a  forest  of  fruit   trees,  among  which 
we*''  the  very  toftii  moat  graceful  coooa-nut 

palms   1  have  ever  seen.     It  rained  nearly  all  that, 
uul   I  could  do  little  bnt  onload  and  unpack.     Tow 

I  up,  aud  1  attempted  to  explore  m 
rarn  found  to  my  disgust  that  the  only 

a  perfect  mud  swamp,  along  which  it  waa  almost 
impossible  to  walk,  an  mding  fbi 

and  dark  as  to  promise  little  in  the  way  of  insects.     I 
found  too  on  inquiry  that  tin:  people  here  made  no  clear- 
ings, livin  ly  on  sago,  fruit,  tish,  and  game  ;  and  the 
■  i  only  led  to  a  steep  rocky  mountain  equally  imprac- 
ductive.     '-'Iif   next  day  I  seat  my  men 
:o  this  hill,  hoping  it  might  produce  some  good  birds;  but 
they  returned  with  only  two  common  species,  and  I  m) 
had  been  able  to  get  nothing,  every  little  track  1    had 
i  follow  leading  to  a  dense  Bago  swamp.     1 
-iw  Mi.it.  l  should  waste  time  by  staying  hei 
mined  to  leave  the  following  ds 

one  of  those  io  hard  fur  the  European 

t    to    conceive,  where    with   all    the    rJol 
tnd  partly  perhttp 
luxuriance  of  that  vegetation,  as  in 

t  barren  pur:..-,  of  Eun  hardlj  rnore  con- 

spicuous.      In    temperate   climi  ie    is   a   bolei 

ity  in  the  distributii  ts  over  those  parts 

•   country  in  which  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  vege- 

i   hy  the 

ice.     Tlic  traveller 

tag  through  such  a  country  pick 

i  colli  which    v,  rd   him  a   fair 

notion   of    its   entomology.     Here  the 

quisites  of  a  good  collecting  gp 
which   can   only  be  ascerl  lays' 

l:i    SOU] 

[is  no    virgin    forest,  as   at    Djuolo  and  Suhoo;  in 
.. 
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others  there  are  no  open  pathways  or  cli 

A  I.  Batchian  there  are  only  two  tolerable  coli-. 

— the  road  to  tiie  coal  iniues,  and  the  new  ole 

by  the  Tomore  people,  the  latter  being  by  far  t$ 

productive.     I  believe  tin-  fa<  t  I  •  W  thai  insects  an 

uniformly   distributed   over   these  countria 

forests  have  not  been  cleared  away),  and  are.  bo  scarce 

any  one  spot  that  searching  for  them  is  aln 

If  the  forest  is  all  olei  v.  almost  all  the  insects 

disappear  with  ii  ;  but  when  small  clearings  and  pi 

made,  the  fallen   trees   in  various  stage* 

decay,  the  rotting  leaves,  the  loosening  bark 

goid  growths  upon  it,  together  with  the  11  < 

in  much  greater  abundance  where  the  light  is  ad 

are  so  many  attractions  to  the  insects  for  miles  art  i 

cause  a  wonderful  accumulation  i  i  spe<  ies  and  in 

When  the  entomologist  can  discover  such  a  spm 

more  in  a  month  than  he  could  possibly  do  by  a  y 

search  in  the  depths  of  the  undisturbed  foi 

The  next  murning  we  left  early,  an<  i  iuuutt 

of  the  little  river  in  about  an  hour.     It  flows  thl 
perfectly   flat   alluvial    phiiu,    but    there    are    hills  whii 
approach  it  near  the  niouth.    Towards  the  it 
a  swamp  where  the  salt-water  must  enter 
were  a  number  of  elegant  tree-ferns  from 
feet  high.     These  are  generally  considered  to  be  mouu! 
plants,  and  rarely  to  occur  on  the  equator  at  an  eli 
of  less  than  one  or  two  thousand  feet.     In  Borneo 
Aru  Islands,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  I  h 

observed  them  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  think  it  |>ro- 
bable  that  the  altitude  supposed  to  be  requisite  for 
may  have  been  deduced  tiuin  facts  observed  in  i 
re  the  plains  and  lowlands  are  largely  cultiv) 
most  of  the  indigenous  vegetation  destroy  •!      Su 
case  in  most  parts  of  Java.-Indhi,  Jamaica,  and  Brazil,  wl 
the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  has  been  most  fully  explo 

Coming  out  to  sea  we  turned  northward 
two  hours'  Bail  reached  a  few  huts,  called  Lao 
some  Galela  men  had  established  themselves  as  c- 
of  gum-dammar,  with  which  the  toiches  for  tb* 

supply  of  the  Ternate  market     About  a  hundred  yard* 
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beck  rises  a  rather  steep  hill,  and  a  short  walk  having 
shown  mo  that  there  was  a  tolexnhk  path  up  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  stay  here  for  a  few  days.  Opposite  us,  and  all 
along  this  coast  of  Batchian,  stretches  a  row  of  fine  islands 
completely  uninhabited.  Whenever  I  asked  the  reason  why 
no  one  goes  to  live  in  them,  tin  always  was,  "For 

fear  of  the  Magindano  pirates."    Every  year  these  seourges 
of  the  Archipelago  wander  in  one  direction  or  another, 
making  their  rendezvous  on  some  uninhabited  island,  aud 
station  to  all  the  small  settlements  around; 
ng,  destn  tiling,  or  taking  captive  all  they  meet 

Their   long  well-manned   praus   escape   from   the 
pursuit  of  any  sailing  vessel  by  pulling  away  right  in  the 
wind's  eye,  and  the  warning  smoke  of  a  steamer  generally 
them  to  hide  in  some  shallow  bay,  or  narrow  river, 
.   red  inlet,  till  the  da  passed.    The  only 

effectual  way  to  put  a  Btop  to  their  depredations  would  be- 
to  attack  them  in  their  -la  and  villages,  aud 
compel  them  to  give  up  piracy,  and  submit  to  strict 
etirveillancc.  Sir  James  Brooke  did  tht3  with  the  pirates 
be  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  and  de  be  thanks 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  Archipelago  for  having  rid 
them  of  half  their  enemies. 

All  along  !i  here,  and  in  the  adjacent  strip  of 

sandy  lowland,  is  a  remarkable  display  of  PandanacOtB  or 
v-pines      Some  are  like  huge,  branching  candelabra, 
forty  or  fifty  feet   high,  and  bearing  at  the  end  of  each 
nse  sword-shaped  le  I  or  eight 

inches  wide,  and  as  many  feet  long.  Others  have  a  single 
unbranched  stem,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  the.  upper  part 

.   s,  and  bearing  a 
single  terminal  fruit  as  large  aa  a  swans  egg,    Others  of 
mediate  sice  have  irregular  clusters  m  rough  red 
fruits,  and  all  have  more  or  less  spiny-edge., 
ringed  stems.     The  j  arias 

have   smooth    glossy   thick    lea 

long  and  eight  inches  wide,  which  are  used  all  over 
the    Moluccas  aud   New  ocoyas" 

:  leeping   mi  •       dy  orna- 

mented with 

foiest  of  iiuim  ose  trees,  among  1 


a  toiest  of  1 
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called  dammar  (l)aminaia   sp.)    are  abundant. 
nhabit&nts  of  several  small  villages  in 
■  ■  ugaged  in  searching  for  tin- 

Drones  by  pounding  it  and  filling  it  into  tubes  i 
D  leaves  about  a  yard  long,  which  arc  the  on 
used  by  many  of  the  natives.     Sometimes  the  damn 
ul ates  in  large   masses   of  ten  01 
her  attached  to  the  trunk,  or  (bund  bi 
the  foot  of  the  trees.     Th>  rdiDBlT 

'..i'  the  forest  are,  however,  a  land  i  e  aerial 

roots  of  which  form  a  pyramid  near  a  hnndi  ■ 
•  nating  just  where  the  tree  branches  out  a 
I  o  real  iiuuk.    This  pyramid  or  cone 
roots  of  every  size,  mostly  descending  in  straight  1 
more  or  less  obliquely — and  bo  cr»  i  Oust, 

connected   by  cross    b]  vow  froin 

,  in, ! l,,  r    as  i"  farm  a  dense  and  complicated nei 
which  nothing  but  a  photograph  cuuld  do  justice  ( 
•a  at  page  83)     The   Kanary  is  also  abu;. 
this  forest,  the  nut  of  which  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour, 
and  produces  au  excellent  oil     The  fleshy  outer  i 
of  the  nut  is  the  favourite  foi  preen  pigeon 

of   these    islands    (Carpophaga  l  dice 

hoarse  cooiugs  and  heavy  fluttei 
can  be  almost  continually  hi 

After  ten  days  at  Laugun-li   fin  '..-  to  J 

l-inl    I   was   particularly   in  search  of  (the  JN'icob 
pigeon,  or  a  new  species  allied  to  itj,  and  find 

and  very  few  insects,  I  left  early  on  the  morning 
April  1st,  and  in  the  evening  entered  a  rival  maia 

island  of  Batchian  (Langundi,  like  Kasserota,  being 
distinct  island),  where  :;e»me  Malays  and  <  ■  n  liai 

small  village,  and  have  made 

Here  we  found  a  g 1  house  near  the 

bank,  where  the  water  was  fresh  and  clear.,  anil  :h 

iHpcctable  Batchian   Malay,  offered  me  sleeping  room 
and  the  use  of  the  verandah  if  1  liked 
forest  all  round    within  a  short  dist  um  ,    I  aCQB] 
offer,  and  the  next  morning  before  breakfast  walk, 

ire,  ami   on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  captured  a 
inter* 
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Afterwards,  T  brand   a  path  winch  led  for  a  mite  or 

e  through  a  very  fine  Gores!    riahex  In  prima  than 
any  I  Q  the  Moluccas.     One  of  these  espei 

attracted  in;,  attention  Erom  its  elegance.  The  stem  was 
not  thicker  khan   my  wri  was   very  lofty,  and 

bore  clusters  of  blight  red  fruit.  It;  was  apparently  l 
species  of  Areca.  Another  of  immense  height  closely 
resembled  in  appearance  the  Km  n  pes  of  South  America. 
Here  also  grew  the  fa&4eafed  palm,  whose  small,  nearly 
entire  leaves  are  used  to  make  '•'  id  to 

form    the  water-buckets    in  universal    use.      During  this 
teaw  near  a  dozen  Bpeciea  of  palm 

(  gnadi.     There. 

were  alsu  some  vary  line  alixnbing  Gam  and  true  wild 
Flantaina  (Mnaa),  bearing  an  edible  fruit  not  so  large  as 
one's  thumb,  and  consisting  of  a  mass  of  seeds  just  covered 
with  id  skin.     Tin.'  people  assured  me  they  had 

tried    the  [meat  of   sowing    aud    cultivating    this 

rove  it.    D  i  \  pro  i  i  not 

grow  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  ami  did  not  persevere  auffi- 

Batehian  is  an   island  that  Mould   perhaps  repay 
researches    of  a   botanist   better  than    any    other    m    ate 
whole  Archipelago.     It  coulaius  a  great  variety  of  sur- 
face and  ut  soil,  abnndanoe  of  la;  ane, 
which  are  navigable  for  some  distance,  and  these 

Inhabitant  sited 

with  perfect  safety.  It  possesses  gold,  copper,  and  coal, 
hot  Bprings  and  gi  ad  vulcanic,  n 

and  coralline  lime  tlnvial  plains,  abrupt  hills  and 

lofty  mountains,  a  moiat  climat' ,  and  luxuriant 

fore:  ion. 

The  few  days  1  stayed  here  produced  me  several  new 
insects,  but  scare  and  birds  are 

in  fact  remarkably  scarce  in  these  forests.  One  may  walk 
a  whole  day  and  i  I  dad  two  or  three  species  of 

either-  itlaa   than  eastern  islands 

are    ver.  ared    with    the    western   (Java. 

■I   much  more   so  if  compared  with   iln 
ion,  where  twenty  or  thirty  a|M 
of  bv  inav  be  canuht  every  d  very  good 
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days  a  hundred,  a  number  we  can  hardly  W 
months  of  unremitting  search.     In  birds  there  is  the  sanu 
difference.     In   most   parts  of  tropical  van* 

always  find  some  species  of  woodpecker  tanagcr,    bu/.h 
shrike,  dl  oucan,  cuckoo,  ai  Miv 

Batcher;  and  a  few  days'  active  search  will  produce  mow 
variety  than  can  he  here  met  with  in  as  many 
Yet,  along  with  this  poverty  of  individuals  and  of  speues 
tli'Mu  are  in  almost  every  class  and  order,  some  one  or  twe 
■h  extreme  beauty  or  singularity,  as  to  vk 
with,  or  even  surpass,  anything  that  even  South  America 
can  produce. 

One  afternoon  when  I  was  arranging  my  insects,  and 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  wondering  spectators,  I  showed 
one  of  them  how  to  look  at  a  small  iasd- 

wliirh  caused  such  evident  wonder  that  all  the  rest 
wanted  to  sec  it  too.  1  th<  n  lore  fixed  the  glass  firmly  to 
a pieceof  soft  wood  at  the  prop  put  under  it 

a  little  spiny  beetle  of  .  and  tfcen  passed 

it  round  for  examination.    The  excitement  was  imm 
Some  declared  it  was  a  yard  long;  otheis  were  frightened, 
and  instantly  dropped  it,  and  all  were  as  much  as;< 
and  made  as  much  shouting  and  gesticulation,  as  children 
at  a  pantomime,  or  at  a  Christmas  exhibition  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  microscope.     And  all  this  excitement  was  pro- 
duced by  a  little  pocket  leu.  h  and  a  half  focus 
therefore  magnifying  only  four  or  five  times,  but  which  to 
their  unaccustomed  eyes  appeared  to  enlarge  a  bun: 
fold. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  stay  here,  one  of  my  hunters 
succeeded  in  finding  and  shooting  the  beautiful 
pigeon,  of  which    I   had  been  so  long  in  » 
of  the  residents  laid  ever  seen  ir.,  v 
raTe  and  shy.     My  specimen  was  a  female  in  I 
condition,  and  the  glossy  coppei 
the  snow-white  tail  and  beautiful  pel 
neck,  were  greatly   adi  I   subsequently  obtain 

specimen  in  New  Guinea,  and  once  saw  it  in  the  Kaioa 
islands.      It  is  found   also  in   some  small   islam 
Macassar,   in   others   near   Borneo,  and    in    the   Nicobor 
islands,  whence  it  receives  its  name.    It  is  a  ground 
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feeder,   only  going   upon  trees  to  roost,  and   is  a  very 

heavy  fleshy  bird.     This  may  account  for  the  fact  of  it's 

being  found   chiefly  on  very  small  islands,  while  iu  thb 

western  half  of  the  Archipelago,  it  seems  entirely  absent 

from  the  Being  a  ground  feeder  it  is  subject 

kfl  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  which  are  not 

l'  >und  in  the  very  .small  islands.    Its  wide  distribution  over 

the  ogth  dt'  the  Archipelago,  from  extreme  we 

ecust,  is  however  very  extraordinary,  since,  with  the  <• 

i  of  a  few  of  the  birds  of  prey,  not  a  single  land  bird 
hirae  so  wide  a  range,     Ground-feeding  birds  ure  generally 

Bcient  in  power  of  extended  flight,  and  this  species 

bulky  and  heavy  that  it  appears  at  tirst  sight  quite  unable 

to    B  Bex  examination  shows,  however,  that 

*fc«3  wings  are  remarkably  large,  perhaps  in  prep 

'fc«*   size  larger  than  those  of  any  other  pigeon,  and  its 

Pectoral  muscles  are  immense      A  fact  commuuicai 

fUe  by  the  sou  of  my  friend  Mr.  Duivenboden  of  Ternate, 

vvould  show  that,  in  accordance  with  these  peculiarities  of 

^ttTjctuxe.  it  possesses  the  power  of  flying  long  riifftaiwfflfl 

^X  r.  I>.  established  an  oil  factory  on  a  -mall  coral  island,  a 

'">  Kindred  miles  north  of  New  Guinea,  with  no  intervening 

1*«-Xid     After   the  island   had  been   settled   a  year,   aud 

traversed    in   every   direction,   his  bod  paid   it  a  visit  ; 

*  tad  just  as  the  schooner  was  coming  to  an  anchor,  a  bird 

^■fi,  ping  from  seaward  which  fell  into  the  water 

Exhausted  before  it  could  reach  th(   shore,     A  boat  was 

it  to  pick  it  up,  and  it,  was  found   to  be  a  Nicobar 

pigeon,  oust   have  come  from  New  Guinea,  and 

yown    a  hundred    miles,    since    no    such    bird  previously 

inhabited  the  island. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  curious  case  of  adaptation  to 
an   unusual    and   exceptional  nece  Che    bud    does 

not  ordinarily  require  great  powers  of  flight,  since  it 
lives  in  the  fore:-!,  feeds  on  fallen  fruiU.  and  roosts 
in  low  trees  like   other   mow  as.     The  majority 

he    individual^  th«  nuke  full   use 

of  tlu-ir  enormously  powerful  wings,  till  the  exceptional 
case  occurs  of  an  individual  bein  il    to  sea, 

or  driven  to  emigrate  by  the  iucursiou  of  some  carnivo- 
rous  animal,   or  the   pressure  of    scar 
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'  i cation    exactly   opposite:    to    that   which  pr 
the  wingless  birds  (the  Apteryx,  (J;  and 

appears  u>  ham  hew  taken  place  ;  and  it  is  curious 
in  both  eases  an  insular  habit,  d   have   been  l 

The  explanation  is  probably  the  sana  ts 
applied  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  the  case  of  tin;  Alsikiia 
of  which  are  wingless,  while  bodh 
win-  i  the  win  than 

tame  BpeesM  ou  the  continent.     It  was  advantageous ! 
these  either  never  to  ily  at  all,  and  thui- 

the  risk  of  being  blown  out  to  sea,  or  to  fly  . 
be  abi  to  return  to  land,  or  to  migrate 

continent.     Bail  Hying  Mas  wunse  (hau   i 

.  bile  in  bui  da  aa  K<-:\   Zi  aland  . Hi- 

lar from  nil  land,  it  wad  safer  for  a  ground-feeding 
not  to  lly  at  all,  and  the  short-winged  individual! 
tinually  surviving,  prepay  lessi 

of  birds  ;    in    u    vast    Archipelago    thickly 
islands  and  islets  it  was  advanti 
noualh  to  migrate,  and  thus  the  lung  and  strong-i 
varieties  maintained  their  existence  In 

ted  all  others,  and  spread  the  race  over  the  yrl 
Archipelago. 
Besitlt  ?  this  pigeon,  the  only  new  bird  1  obtained  dajis| 

trip  was  a  rare  goat-sucker  ( But  inch.  • 
■i       pecies  of  the  genus  yet  fouud  in  the  Muluccto 
Among  my  insects  the  best  were  the  rare  Pii  ris  arena,  ti 
a  rich  chrome  yellow   colour,   with   a   black    border  u* 
remarkable  white  antenna — perhaps  the  vei 
teillv   of  the  genus;   and  a  large    black  w;>  mmA 

with   immense  jaws  like   a  stag-beetle,  which   lias  be© 
named   Megaohue   pluto   by  Mr.   F.   Smith.     1 
about  a  hundred  species  of  beetles  quite  new  to  me 
mostly  veiy  minute,  and  also  many  rare  an  .wist 

ones  which  1  had  already  found 
whole  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  my  sevent 

<tt,  which  was  a  very  ogreea  ibkd 

me  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  island.     1  had  hired  a 
'.><■:       en   l  mighl  with   me  a   small   table  and  toy.  u 
chair.     These  were  great  comforts,  as,  wherever   . 
a  roof,  1  could  immediately  instal  myself,  and  v 
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eat  at  ease.  When  I  could  not  find  accommodation  ou 
dwrc  I  slept  in  the  boat,  which  was  always  drawn  up 
oa  the  h  vni  for  a  few  days  at  one  spot 

On  my  return  to  Batchian  1  packed  i  one, 

and  prepared  for  ioy  return  to  Ternate.  Whan  I  tirst 
came  I  had  :-■  my  boat  by  fchi    pilot,  with  two  or 

threo  othor  men  who  Lad  bean  glad  of  tshe  opportiu 
I  bow  tuuk  advantage  of  a  Government  boat  which  bad 
just  anived  with  rice  for  the  fcrooj>s,  and  obtained 
mission  to  return  in  her,  and  accordingly  started  on  the 
j  resided  only  a  i  iort  of  six 

months  ou  the  isluud  of  Batchian.     The  boat  was  one  of 

lied  "Korarkora,"  quite  open,  very  low, 
ahout  four  tons  burthen.     It  had  outriggers  of  bamboi> 
about  five  feet  off  each  si  h  supported  a  bamboo 

platform  extending  the  w]  lh  of  the  vesseL     On 

idic  ■  outside  of  this  sit  the  twenty  row 

Titian  was  a  convenient  passage  fore  and  aft.    The  middle 
portion   of  the   boa!    was   covered  with    B   liia-tch-huii:. 
winch  baggage  and   p 
was  uot  more  than  a  foot  above  water,  and  Scam  the  neat 

boats 

gerous  in  heavy  weather,  and  are  not  onfrequanMy 
iost,    A  triangle  mast  and  mat  aail  carried  oa  on  i 
tli«-  wind  was  favourable,  which  (as  usual)  it  never  was, 

al though,  aei. 

Ou:  would  only  last  I 

;Hul  as  I  "ccupied  seven,  we  had  bo  feonoh  at 

The  captain  was  not  very 
:i'i,]  the  men  rowed  as  little  as  they  pleased,  or  we  might 
ached   Ternal  tog  had 

leather  and  little  wind  all  the  way. 

Th.  I  tae 

****  fonj  Javanese  soldiers,  two  convicts  whose  time  had 
e*  pimi  (one,  curiously  enough  the  man  who  had 

Stolen  my  cash-box   and    keys),  the  school  e  wife 

*ikd  a  servant  going  on  a  visi  nate,  and  a  Chinese 

lex  going  to  b  id  to  sleep  all  togetbei 

**»  the  cabin  |    very  civilly 

allowed  me  plenty   of  room  for  my   mattrass,  and   we 
ftot  on    -  U  together.     There   was  a  little   cook- 
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house  in   the   bows,  where    we    could   boil  our  rice  and 
make   nur  coffee,  every  one  of  course  bringing  his  own 
provisions,  and   Arranging   his   meal-times  as   he    fa 
most  convenient     The  passage  would  have  been  agree- 
able enough  but.  for  tin    dreadful  "  tom-toms,"  or  WW 
drums,   which   are   beaten    incessantly   while  the  men 
are  rowing.    Two  men  were  engaged  constantly  at  tl 
milling  I  fearfo]  din  the  whole  voyage.     The  towers  are 
men  sent  by  the  Sultan  of  Ternate.     They  get  about  three- 
pence a  day,  and  find  their  own  provisions.    Each  man 
had  a  strong  wooden  "  betel"  box,  on  which  he  gent: 
sat,   a  sleeping-mat,    and    a   change   of  clothes — rowing 
naked,  with  only  a  or  a  waist-cloth.     Thej 

their  places,  covered  with  their  mat,  which  keeps  Ottl 
rain  pretty  well.  They  chew  betel  or  ami 
incessantly ;  eat  dry  sago  and  a  little  salt  fish ;  seldom 
sing  while  rowing,  except  when  excited  and  wanting  to 
reach  a  stopping-place,  and  do  not  talk  a  great  deal 
They  are  mostly  Malays,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Alfuros  from 
Oilolo,  and  Papuans  from  Guebe  01  Waigiou. 

One  afternoon  we  stayed  at  Makian  ;  many  <a'  tl. 
went  on  shore,  and  a  great  deal  of  plantains,  bananas,  snd 
other  fruits  were  brought  on  board.     We  tin 
little  way,  and  in  the   evening  anchored  again.     V 
going  to  bed  for  the  night,  I  put  out  my  candle,  there 
being  still  a  glimmering  lamp  burning,  and,  missing  mj 
handkerchief,  thought  1  sav  box  which  formes 

side  of  my  bed,  and  put  out  my  hand  to  take  it.    I  qui 
drew   back   oil  feeling  something  cool  and  very 
which  moved  as  I  touched  it.     "Bring  the  light,  quick,"  1 
d;  "here's  a  snake."     And  theri  ,  sure  enough, 

nicely  coiled  up,  with  his  head  jus!  |uiro  who 

had  disturbed  him.     It  was  now  ne  to  catch  <■■; 

him  neatly,  or  he  woidd  escape  the  piles  of  miscel- 

laneous luggage,  and  we  should  hardly  sleep  comfortably. 
One  of  the  ex-convicts  volunteered  to  catch  him  with  his 
hand  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  but  from  the  way  he  went 
about  it  1  saw  he  was  nervous  and  would  let  the  tiling  go, 
so  I  would  not  allow  him  to  make  the  attempt.  I  then  gc* 
a  chopping-knife,  and  carefully  moving  my  insect  nets, 
which  hung  just  over  the  snake  and  prevented  me  g 
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a  free  blow,  I  cut  him  quietlj  the  back,  holding 

lum  dowi  my  boy  with  another  knife  oruaheo1 

head.  On  examination,  I  found  he  had  large  poison 
fangs,  and  it  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  bite  me  when  1 
touched  hiiu. 
Thinking  it  very  unlikely  that  two  snakes  had  got  on 
l»oard  at  the  Bame  time,  1  turned  ID  and  went  to  sleep; 
but  having  all  the  time  a  vague  dreamy  idea  that  I  might 
put  my  Kami  on  another  one,  I  lay  wonderfully  still,  not 
turning  over   once   all   nk  be  the   reverse   of  my 

The  next  day  we  reached  Ternate,  and 
I  ensconced  myself  in  my  comfortable  bouse,  to  examine 
aU  my  treasures,  and  pack  them  securely  for  the  voyage 
home. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

CREAM,   CORAM,   AND   THE   MAT.VBELLO    1SLA.NOS 

(OCTOBKR   1859  TO  JO'E  18M.) 

I  LEFT  Amboyna  for  my  first  visit  to  Ceram  at  three 
ilock  in  the  morning  of  October  29th,  after  having 
1 1  delayed  several  days  by  the  boat's  crew,  who  could 
be  got  together.     Captain  Van  der  Beck,  who  gave  me 
a  passage  in  his  boat,  had  been  running  after  them  all  day, 
and  .  id  in  search  for  two  of  my  men  who 

had  disappeared  at  the  last  moment.  One  we  found  at 
supper  in  his  own  house,  and  rather  tipsy  with  his  parting 
libations  of  arrack,  but  the  other  was  gone  across  the  bay, 

obliged  to  leave  without  him.     We  s:. 
some  hours  at  two  villages  near  the  east  end  of  Amboyna. 
at  one  of  which  we  had  to  discharge  some  wood  lor  the 
missionaries'  house,  and  on  the  third  afternoon  reached 
Caplain  Van  der  Beck's  plantation,  situated  at  I 
in  that  part  of  Ceram  opposite  to  the  island  of  Amboyna 
This  was  a  clearing  in  lUt  and  rather  swampy  forest,  al 
twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  mostly  plan;.  ucao  and 

tobacco.   Besides  a  small  cottage  occur,  ied  by  the  v. 
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was  a  Inge  shed  for  tobcce 

fFerod  me;  ami  thinking  from  the  look  of  1 

d   here,  I   fitted  up 
wary  tables,  benches,  and  beds 
ftr  '.  few  'i 

that  I  should  be  disappointed,   Beetles  were  fcoleri 

idant,  and  I  obtained  plenty  of   fine  lon^-horned  An- 

Stdssand  prei  urn*,  but  they  were  mostly  the 

specie-  as  1  had  tumid  dining  my  first  short,  visit  to 

were  vei  |  hs  in  the  forest,  winch 

poor  in  b  ies,  and  day  after  day 

men  brought  me*nothing  worth 

.    about    i  ;  tny    live. 

conld  evidently  obtain  no  proper  notion  of  the 
of  the  almost  entirely  unexplored  islaud  - 

rdtcd  I.  cause  my  host  was  one  of 

most  fcble   men   and   most  entertaining  com- 

ons  1  bad  ever  met  with.    He  wai  tt  Ka 
•  many  of  bis  countrymen,  had 
nl  talent  for  hu  q^uite  a  youth  he 

mpanied  a  Government  olhcial  who  was  sent  to  report 
.  of  the  Medit)  i  and  bad 

ial    language  of  every  place  they 
at,    He  hi 
.  Petersburg,  and  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  in 

week-;  in  London,  and  had  then  come  out  to  the 
•,  where   lie  1  and 

lulating  in  the  :l"  now  dch, 

.  fly  \M'll ;  Engl 
i  a  v..  i  but  with  perfect  fluent 

tcoin;  wledge  of  idiom,  in  which  1  oft 

nizzle  him  in  vain.     German   and   Italian   were  also 

squaintani 
eroded  Mo  .Turkish,  Russian, 

Hebrew  and  Latin.    As  a  test  of  bis  power,  1 
ention  that  he  had  made  a  voyage  to  the  out-of-the- 
of  Salihaboo,  and  bad  stayed  there  trading  a 

ks.  laries,  he  bold  me 

iibez  both  il  ited 

erahl-  tune  after  I   met  wii 
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list  of  words  in  those  islands,  aod  in 

case  they  agreed  with  those  lie  had  given  dm     Be 
used  to  sing  a  Hebrew  drinking-song,  which  he  hod 
from  some  Jews  with  whom  he  had  once  ti 
astonished  by  joining  in  their  conversation,  and  had  a 

(-ending  fund  Of  tide,   and  anecdote  about  the 
he  had  met  and  the  places  be  had  waited. 

In  most  of  the  villages  of  this  part  of  Cerani  are  ■• 
and  native  schoohn  and  the  inhabitants  have  been 

long  converted  to   Christianity,      In   the   larger 

ipean  missionaries;  but  there  is  littl> 
external   differ  ace  d    the    Christian    and    Alfuro 

Ullages,  nor,  aa  far  as  I  huve  seen,  in  I 
The  people  seem  more  decidedly  Papuan   than  r 
Gilolo.    They  are  darker  in  colour,  and  a  numl 

the  frizzly  Papuan  hair;  their  features  also  in 
and  prominent,  and  the  women  in  particular  are  • 
engaging  1 1  36  of  the  Malay  race,     i 

Beck  v.-*-  never  tired  of  abusing  the  iuhabitai 

4  inn  villages  as  thieves,  liars,  and  drunkards,  besidrt 
being  incorrigibly  lazy.    In  the  city  of  Amboym 
Doctors  .Mohnike  and  Dolesclmll,  as  well  as 
European  resident:-  and  traders,  made  exactly  the  saw* 
complaint,   and  would  rather  have  Mahometans  * 
vants,  even  if  convicts,  y  of  the  d 

One  great  cause  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  with  the  Maho: 
tans  temperance  is  a  part,  of  their  religion, and  has  bed 
so  much  a  habit  that  practically  the  rale  is  never 
greased.     One  fertile  source  of  want,  and  one  gr 

to  idleness  and  crime,  is  thus  present  with 
class,  but  absent  in  the  other;  hut  besides  tins  tl 
tians  look  upon   themselves   as  nearly  the  eqnal 

peane,  who   profess    the   same    religion,  and   as 
superior  to  the  followers  of  Islam,  and  ace  therefore  \ 
to  despise  work,  and  to  endeavour  to  live  by  trade,  or  by 
cultivating  their  own  land.      Tt   need    hardly    be   saiii 
that  with  people  in  this  low  state  of  civilizatioi 
is   almost,    wholly  ceremonial,  and   that  neit 
doctrines    of   Christianity   comprehended,   nor  its  moral 
precepts  obeyed.     At  the  same  time,   as  far  as  my  owe 
experience  goes,  1  have  found  the  better  class  of  "Oram.; 
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as  civil,  obliging,  and  industrious  as  the  Malays, 
id  only  inferior  to  them  from  their  tendency  to  get 
intoxicated. 

Having  written  to  the  Assistant  Resident  of  Saponin 
(who  lias  jurisdiotion  over  the  opposite  part  of  lii 

B  boat  to  pursue  my  journey,  I  received  one 
rati  i  necessary  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men. 

I   then-tore  bade  adieu  to  m\   kind   friend  Captain  Van   der 

he  evening  after  its  arrival   fbl 

village  of  Elpiputi,  which  we  reached  in  two  days.     1 

ended  to  stay  here,  hut  not  liking  the  appearance 

which  seemed  to  have  no  virgin  forest  near 

it,  l  determin  ceed  about  twelve  roil  ier  up 

of  Amahay,  to  a  village  recently   formed,  and 

inhabited  by  -  from  the  interior,  and  wl 

extensive   cacao   plantations  were  being  made  by  some 

gentlemen   of  An  1    reached   the    plaoe  (called 

Aw.iva)  the  same  afternoon,  and  with  the  assistance  of 

Mr  Peters  (the  manager  of  the  plant  intive 

dl  m,  things  on  shore. 
paid   and   discharged   my  twenty   boatmen!  two  of 
bad  almost  driven  me  to  distraction   by  beating 
torn-toma  the  whole  voyage, 

1  found  the  people  here  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature, 

**n<i  going  almost  naked.     The  men  wear  their  fri/.zly  hair 

into  a  flat  circular  knot  over  the  left  temple, 

^liich  has  a  very  knowing  look,  and  in  their  ears  cylii 

of  v  hick  us  oi  .    .  !  .i  ciIimmci  ied  at  the 

ends.     Armlets  and  anklets  of  woven  grass  or  of  silver, 

necklaces  ot  small  frui  let*  their 

a    The  women  wear  similar  ornaments,  but  have 

\il  are  tall,  with  a  dark  blown  .skin,  ami  well 
i  nomy.      Tl  an   Amboyna 

\  ■ :  Uage,  and  a  good  uum  I  •  ■ 

hool  every  morning.     Such  of  the  inhabitants  aa 
become  Christians  may  be  known  by  their  wearing 
[  hair  loose,  and  adopting  to  some  extent  the  nai 

tian   dress — trousers  and    a  loose  shirt.     Very  few 

k  Malay,  all  these  COB  I  having  been  recently 

led  dug  natives    to    leave    the    inaccessible 

all    the  pari    of   Ceram   there   uuw 
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remains   only  one   populous  village  in   the    mount 

Towards  the  east  and  the  extreme  west  an:- 

with  which  exceptions  all  the  -mts  of  Ccram  ore 

collet  the  coast.    In  the  northern 

tricts  they  are  mostly  Mahometans,  wh 

west  coast,  nearest  Amboyna,  they  are  nomiu 

Ju   all  this  part  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Dutch  nab 

j  praisewortb}  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  si  I 
aborigines  by  establishing  schoolmasters  in  Ugp 

(who  are  mostly  natives  of  Amboyna  or  S&parua,  who ta 

.  instructed  by  the  resident  mi 
ploying  i  accinatora  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  d 

pox.   They  also  encourage  the  settlement  of  European? 
the  formation  of  new  plantations  of  cacao  and  cot' 
the  best  means  of  raising  the  condition  of  th 
thus  obtain  work  at  fai  ind  h&\ 

of  acquiring  something  of  European  tastes  and  \\.< 

My  collections  here  did  not  progress  much  bettei 
Bt  my  former  station,  except  that  butterfliei 
more  plentiful,  and  some,  very  fine  Bpecies  w* 
in  the  morning  on  the  sea-beach,  sitting  so  quiel 
wet  sand  that  they  could  bo  caught  with  tin 
this  way  I  had  many  fine  specimens  of  Papilios  dm 
me  by  the  children.     Beetles,  however,  were  scarce,  and 

Btill  more  so,  and  1  began  to  think  that  the 
some  species  which  I  had  no  often  heard  » 
Coram  must  be  entirely  confine  astern 

of  the  island. 

A  few  miles    further  north,  at    the   he; 
of    Amahay,  is   situated   the  village   of   Makai 
whence   there  is   a  native  path   quite  across  t 
to  the  north  coast.     My  friend  ■>■  iioae 

acquaintance  I  hud  made  at  New  Gu  «s» 

the  Government  superintendent  of  nil  this  ; 
Ctram,  returned  from  Wahai,  on  tb 
hud   been  three  weeks  at  Awaiya,  and  sin ■•  ■ 
fine  butterflies  he  had  obtained  on  the  moui  ■•■mi 

.  b  interior.     He  indicated  a  spot  al  i  tw  oi 

the  island  when;  he  thought  I  might  ad 

ew  days.      [according  •.  \  sited  Maka  th  him  the 

next  day,  and  he  i  ed  the  chief  of  the  ?U 
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furnish  me  with  men  to  cany  my  baggage,  and  a< 
pany  me  on  my  excursion.    As  the  people  of  tl 
wanted  to  be  at  home  on  Christmas -day,  it  was  necea 
to  ?■  possible;  so  we  agreed  that. 

'   ready  in  two  days,  and  1  returned  to  make  my 
axxangeraents. 

I  put  up  the  smallest  quantity  of  baggage  possible  for  a 
six  day*'  trip,  and  on  the  morning  of  December  1:8th  we 
left  Makariki,  with  six  men  carrying  my  baggage  snd  their 
provisions,  and  a  lad  from  Awaiya,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  catch  butterflies    for.  me.      My  two  Amboyna 
hunters  1  left  behind  to  shoot  and  skin  what  bird; 
could  while  I  was  away.    Quitting  the  village,  we   first 
for  an  hour   through   a   dense    tangled 
undergrowth,  dripping  wet  from  a  Btonn  of  t  tie  pre* 
bight,   and    full    of    mud  holes.     After  crossing  several 
11  streams  we  reached  one  of  the  largest   rivers   in 
Cerum,  called    Etu&tan,  which  it  was  necessary   to 
It  was  botli  deep  and  rapid,     The  baggage  was  first  taken 
over,   parcel  by  parcel,   on  the   men's   heads,  the  v. 
reaching  nearly  up  to  thei  »its,  aud  then  two 

uned  to  assist  me.     The  water  was  above   my  W 

and  j  that  I  should  certainly  have  bsi  'd  off 

had   I  attempted  to   cross  alone;  and  it  was  a 

matter  of  asi  ■  ■■  ut  to  mo  how  11.  ould  give 

me  any  assistance,  ranee  I  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 

sing  my  fool  down  again  when  1  had  om  .    mow 
off  tl  greater  strength  and  grasping  power 

(heir  feet,  from  going  always  barefoot,  no  doubt 

footing  i!  pid  water. 

After  well  wringing  out  our  wet  clothes  and  patting 
m   on,   we   again   proceeded  along  a  similar   as 
forest    track    as     before,    choked    with    rotten    h 

18,  and   : 
with  tangled  vegetation.  hour  brought  ua 

smaller  stream  flowing  in  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  up  \ 
our  road  lay.     Here  we  stayed  hall  an  l 
and  then  went   on,   continually  a 
wall.  »  stony  i 

ri  it  became  rockj  ami  enclosed  by  .   n 
fu::  red  a  regular  mountain-gorge,  and 
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clamber  arm  rocks,  and  moment  <•■■■ 

the  water,  or  take  short  cuts  through  the  This 

fatiguing  work ;  and  about  lhre<  in  the 
being  overcast,  and  thunder  in  the  mou 
an  approaching  storm,  we  had  to  look  out   I 
place,  and  soon  after  reached  one  of  Mr.  Roa 
ones.     The  skeleton  of  his  little  sleeping-hut  i 
and  my  men  eat  leaves  and  made  a  hasty  roof  jii: 
rain   commenced.    The    bagjj  ige 

e  and  the  men  sheltered  tl 
Live  storm  was  over,  by  which  time  a  flood  came  down 
river,  which  effectually  stopped  our  further 
had  we  wished  to  proceed.     We  then  lighted  Ores;  I 
3ome  coffpe,  and  my  men  roasted  their  Gsl 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we  made  ourselves  cot 
for  the  night 

Starting  at  six  the  next  morning,  we  had  tl 
the  same  kind  of  walking,  during  which  we  cros 
rive*  at  least  thirty  or  forty  times,  the  water 
rally  knee-deep.   This  brought  us  to  a  place  where  I 
left  the  stream,  and  here  we  stopped  to  In 
then  had  a  long  walk  over  the  mountain,  1 
path,  which  reached  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  an 
feet  above  the  sea.     Here  I  noticed  one  of  the  a 
and  most  elegant  tree  ferns  I  had  ev  ihe 

l«ing  scarcely  thicker  than  my  thumb,  yet  rea 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  I  also  caught  a  ne« 
illy  of  the  genus  Pieris,  and  a  magnificent  fcnul* 
men  of  Papilio  gambrisius,  of  which  I  had  I 
only  found  the  males,  which  are  smaller  and  very  dif&Krt 
in  colour.  Descending  the  other  side  of  the  ri  I 
very  Bleep  path,  we  reached  another  river  at  a  sp 
is  about  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  which  was  to  be 
resting-place  for  two  or  three  days.  In  a  couple  of 
my  men  had  built  a  little  sleeping-shed  forme, abu 
feet  by  four,  with  a  bench  of  split  poles,  they  then 
occupying  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  which  had  been  f*' 
up  by  former  passengers. 

I  te  river  here  was  about  twenty  yards  wide,  running 
over  a  pebbly  and  sometimes  a  rocky  bed,  and  border^ 
by  steep  bills  with  occasionally  flat  Bwampy  spots  W 
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tween  their  base  and  the  stream.  The  whole  country 
was  one  dense,  unbroken,  and  very  damp  and  gloomy 
virgin  forest.  Just  at  our  resting-place  there  was  a  little 
bush-cove md  island  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  so  that 
the  opening  in  the  forest  made  by  the  river  was  wider 
d  usual,  and  allowed  a  few  gleams  of  sunshine  to 
jMmetrate.  Here  there  were  several  handsome  butterflies 
flying  about,  the  finest  of  which,  however,  escaped  me, 
unci  I  (never  saw  it  apain  during  my  stay.  In  the  two 
days  and  a  half  which  we  remained  here,  I  wandered 
tost  all  day  up  and  down  the  stream,  searching  after 
butterflies,  of  which  1  got,  in  all,  fifty  ur  sixty  specimens, 
with  several  species  quite  new  to  ma  There 
many  others  which  I  saw  only  once,  and  did  not  capture, 
causing  me  to  regret  that  there  was  no  village  in  these 
interior  valleys  where  I  could  stay  a  month.  In  the  early 
part  of  each  morning  I  went  out  with  my  gun  in  search  of 
birds  and  two  of  my  men  were  out  almost  all  day  after 
deer;  out  we  were  all  equally  unsuccessful,  getting 

!v    nothing   the   whole   time  we  were  in  the  forest 
Tbti  only  good  bird  seen  was  the  fine  Amboyna  lory,  but 
always  too  high  to  shoot;   besides  this,  the 
i    Moluccan    hornhill,   which    1    did    not    want,    whs 
admost'the  only  bird  met  with.    I  saw  not  a  single  ground- 
thrush,  or  kingfisher,  or  pigeon;  and,  in  E&     have  never 
:   in  .a  forest  so  utterly  desert  of  animal  life  as  this 
apjKiared   to  be.     Even  in   all  other  groups  of  insects, 
xflies,  there  was  the  same   poverty.     I  had 
i  some  i  r  beetles,  as  I  had  done  iu 

similar   situations    in    Celebes \    but,   though   I   searched 
ly  in  forest,  river-bed.  and  mountain-brook,  I  could 
find    nothing    but    the    two   common  Amboyna  species. 
Other  beetles  there  were  absolutely  none. 

The  constant  walking  in  water,  and  over  rocks  and 
pebbles,  quite  destroyed  the  two  pair  of  shoes  I  brought 
with  me,  so  that,  on  my  return,  they  actually  fell  to 
pieces,  and  the  last  day  I  had  to  walk  in  my  stookings 
very  painfully,  and  reached  home  quite  lame  On  our 
Itfakariki,  as  on  our  way  there,  wc  had 
storm  and  rain  at  sea,  and  we  arrived  at  Awuiya  late  iu 
the  evening,  with  all  our  baggage  drenched,  and  ourselves 
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i. (Lly  uncomfortable.     All  the  time  I  had  been  in 
Coram  I  bad  suffered  much  from  the  irritating  bite 
invisible  acarus,  «  worse  than  moeq 

every  othei  because   it,  is  Lmpossible  to  jrmru 

against,  tnem.     This   last  jourm  i    forest 

covered  from  head  to  foot  with  inflamed  lui 
after  my  return  to  Amboyna,  produced  a  eerii 
confining  me  to  the  house  for  Dearly  two  moi 
vury  pleasant  memento  of  my  Cist  visit  to  C'er;: 
terminated  with  the  year  184 

It  was  not  till  the  24th  of  February,  lSf.O.  that  I  atarfcii 
again,  intending  to  pass  from  village  to  village  al 
coast,  staying  where  1  found  a  suitable  locality.  I 
Lett  r  Broi  vernor  of  the  Moluccas,  reques 

the  child's  to  supply  me  with  boats  and  men  to  carry  me 
on  my  journey.     The  first  boat  took  me  in  two 
Amahay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  to  Awaiyo.   The 
chief  here,  wonderful  to  relate,  did  not  make  any 
for  delay,  but  immediately  ordi  red  out  the  boat  wi 
to  carry  me  on,  put  my  baggage  on  board, 
and  sails  after  dark,  and  had  the  men  ready  thai 
10   th.u  we  were  actually  on  our  way  -.i  five  I 
Burning, — a  display  of  energy  and  activit;    I 

before  in  a  native  chief  on  such  an  occasion    Wi 
fuu.  bed  at  Cepa,  and  stayed  for  the  night  at  'I 
first  two  Mahometan  villages  on  the  south  coast  of  C«n»i» 
The  next  day,  about  noon,  we  reached  ffoya,  which  was  is 
far  as  my  present  boat  and  crew  were  going  to  I 
The  anchorage  is  about  a  mile  eas1  of  the  village^ 
faced  by  coral  reefs,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  the 
tide  to  move  up  and  unload  the  boat  into  the  6tran| 
rotten  wooden  pavilion  kept  for  I 

There   was    no  boat   here  large  enough    to    i&k 
baggage;  and  although  two  would  have  don- 
the  Rajah  insisted  upon  sending  four.    The  reason 
found  was,  that  there  were  tour  small  villages  us 
rule,  and  by  sending  a  boat,  from  ea<  h  hit  would  iv. 
difficult  task  of  choosing  two  and  letting  off  tin 
was   told  that  at  the  next  villaj 
plenty  of  Alfuros,  and  that  1  could  gel  ftbundi 
and  other  birds.  The  Rajah  declared  that  black  and  ) 
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lories  and  black  cockatoos  were  found  there ;  but  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  he  knew  very  well  b«  ma  telling  me  lies. 
and  that  it  was  only  a  scheme  to  satisfy  me  with 
of  taking  me  to  that  village,  instead  of  a  day's  journey 
farther  on,  as  I  desired.     H^ro,  as  at  most  of  the  vill 
.   was  asked  for  spirits,  the  people  being  mere  nominal 

lometans,  who  confine  their  religion  almost  ei 
••»  « lisguat  at  pork,  and  a  few  other  forbi.Mii  articles  of  food. 
Tii.'  d  v    morning,  after  much  troub  ol  one  cargoes 

liad  u  dehghtful  row  across  the  deep  bay  of 
i  view  of  the  grand  central  mountain-Fan 
m.    Our  four  boats  were  rowed  by  sixty  men,  with 
.  :i<i  tom-toms  beating,  as  well  as  very  vigorouf 
to  keep  up  their  spirit-;.    Ihfi  Bflfl 
aing  bright^  and  I  hi    whole   B 
exnil  ng-kaya  and  sever 

■  if  men,  in  gorgeous  sill  were  waits: 

receive  ub,  and  condii  to  a  house  prepared  lor  my 

eption,  where  I  lined  to  stay  a  few  $  see 

j  round  produced  anything  new, 

about  the  lories,  imi  I  conld  get 

■information.    Tin-  only  kiml     km  i 

w.-v  the  rinj  the  common  ted  and 

lorik    it,        Ii  common  at  Amboyna.     Black  lo 

cockatoos  were  quite  unknown.    TheAlfl  in  Mm 

y  away,  ai 

Iwo  live  birds  to  be  found  in  the  village,  and 
My  hunters  could  gel  nothing  but 
.v  common  birds  ;  and  notwithstanding  fine  mount 
luxnr  ant  for  sts,  and  a  locality  e  hundred  n 

Amboyna  and   W  eat  I  Seram.     1 1  was 
evidently  no  use  g  at  such  a  plao 

Die -village  of  Teluti  is  popul 
<lir: 

usual  in  low  bv 
a    Urat    they  gn  w   in 
acd  amoir 

t:     rain 
Dundance  of  rills  wl  lowiff 
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>ago  forms  almost  the  whole  subsistence  of  tfai 
bit  ants,  who  appear  to  cultivate  nothing  but  a  few  small 

s  of  maue  and  sweet  potatoes.    Henoe,  u 
explained    bhe  scarcity  of  insects.    The  I  ..iya  lias 

tine    clothes,    handsome,    lamps,    and     other 
European  goods,  yet  lives  every  day  on  sago  and 
miserablj  rest 

After  three  days  in  this  barren  place  1  left  on  tlu 
iug  of  filaich  6th,  in  two  boats  of  the  same  size  a 
which  had  brought  mn  to  Telnti.  With  some  i!i 
I  had  obtained  permission  to  take  these  boats  on  to  Toll 
where  I  intended  to  stay  a  while,  and  •  got 

pretty  quickly,  changing  men  at  the  village  of  Lawm» 
and  arriving  in  a  heavy  rain  at  Ahtiago.     As  there  was 
good  deal  of  surf  here,  and  likely  to  bo.  more 
blew  hard  during  the  night,  our  boats  wore  pulled  up 
the  beach  ;  and  after  supping  at  the  Orang-kaya's  hi 
writing  down  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the 
who  live  in  the  mountains  inland,  I  returned  to 
the  boat.     Next  morning  we  proceeded,  changing 
Warenama,  and  again  at  Hatometen,   at  both  of  whici 
places  there  was  much  surf  and  no  harbour,  so 
men  had  to  go  on  shore  and  come  on  board  by  swir 
Arriving  in  the  evening  of  March  7th  at  Bntuass;; 
village  belonging  to  the  liojah  of  Tobo,  and   urj 
government,  of  Bands,  the  surf  was  very  heavy. 
strong  westward  swell.     We  therefore  rounded  tii 
point  on  which  the  village  was  situated,  but  found 
little  better  on  the  other  side.     We  were  oblig 
to  go  on  shore  here ;  and  waiting  till  the  p» 
beach  had  made  preparations,  by  placing  a  row  of  logs  f 
the  water's  edge  on  which  to  pull  up  our  boats,  v, 
as  quickly  as  we  could  straight  on  to  them,  after  wat 
till  the  heaviest  surfs  had  passed.  The  moment  we 
ground  our  men  all  jumped  out,  and,  assisted  by  I 
shore,  attempted  to  haul  up  the  boat  high  and  dry 
having  sufficient  hands,  the  surf  repeatedly  broke 
Stem.     The  steepness  of  the  beach,  however,  prevented; 
damage  being  done,  and  the  other  boat  having  bui 
to  haul  at  it,  was  got  up  without  difficulty. 
The  next  morning,  the  water  being   low,  the  break«n 
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were  at  some  distauce  from  shore,  and  we  had  to  watch 
for  a  smooth  moment  after  bringing  the  boats  to  the  water's 
edgo,  and  .so  got  safely  out  to  sea.  At  the  two  next 
Villager,  Tobn  and  Qssong,  we  also  took  in  fresh  men,  who 
came  swimming  through  the  surf;  and  at  the  latter  place 
the  liajah  came  on  board  and  BGGOmp&nied  me  to  K 
lain,  wheTe  he  has  n  house  which  he  lent  me  during  my 
Stay.  Here  again  was  a  heavy  surf,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  we  got  the  boats  safely  banled  up.  At  Amboyna 
I  had  been  promised  at  this  season  a  calm  sea  and  the  wind 
off  shore,  but  iu  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  I  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  winds 
and  seasons  of  pis  bant  two  or  three  days'  journey. 

i  tt  ou  Lng  to  t]  .'I  direction  of 

the  island  of  (Jeram  I '.K.S.E.  aud  W.N.W.),  there  is  a  heavy 
.surf  and  Boareely  any  shelter  on  tlie  a  inth  coast  during 
west  monsoon,  when  alone  a  journey  to  the  eastward 
made  ;  while  during  the  east  monsoon,  \.  ben  I 
proposed  to  return  along  the  north  BOast  to  Wahai,  I  should 
probably  find  that  equally  exposed  and  dangerous.     But 
although  the  gener.il  direction  of  the  west  monsoon  in  the 
I  Eanda  sea  causes  a  heavy  swell,  with  bad  surf  on  the  e 
yefe  we  had  little  advantage  of  the  wind ;   for,  owing  I 
pose  to  the  numerous  bays  and  headlands,  WS  bad  con- 
trary south-oast  or  even  due  east  winds  all  the  way,  and  had 
iake  almost  the  whole  distance  (rum  Amboyua  by  force 
of  rowing.     We.  had  therefore  all  the  disadvantages,  and 
none  of  the  advantages,  of  this  west  monsoon,  I  was 

told  would  insure  me  a  quick  and  pleasant  journey. 

I    was  delayed  at  Kissu-laut  just  four  weeks,  although 

after  the  first  three  days  1  saw  that  it  would  be  quite  use- 
less fur  me  to  stay,  and  begged  the  Rajah  to  give  me  a  prau 
itntl  men  to  carry  me  on  to  I  But  instead  of  ge 

■lose  at  hand,  he  insisted  on  sending  several  i 
and' when  after  many  delays  it  at  length  arrived,  it 
altogether  unsuitable  and  too  small  to  carry  my  baggage. 
Another  was  then  ordered  to  he  brought  immediately,  and 
promised  in  three  days,  bat  double  that  time  elapsed 
□one appeared,  and  ■■■.,■  were  oblij  id  at  length  to  get 
one  at  the  adjoining  village,  where  it  might  have  been  so 
inch  more  easily  obtained  at  first.    Then  came  caulking 
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and  covering  ever,  and  quarrels  betw< 

Rajah's  men,  which  occupied  more  tJ 

during  all  which  time  I  was  getting  absolutely  nnthui 

finding  thie  pari   of  Ceram  a  perfect  desert  in  a 

although  a  moat  beautiful  country,  nnd  w 

vegetation.     It  was  a  complete  puzzle,  which  to  this 
day  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  ;  the  onlv 
obtained  worth  notice  during  my  month's  stay  here  being  i 
few  I  .shells. 

At  length,  on  April  4th,  we  succeeded  in  getting  v* 
iii  our  uttt    boat  of  aboui   Four  tons  burthi 

numerous  boxes  were  with  difficulty  packed  so  as 

sleeping  and  cooking  room,    The  era' 
boast  an  ounce  of  iron  or  a  foot  of  rope  in  any  ] 

ruction  nora morsel  of  pitch  or  paint  in  its  d 
tion.     The  planks    were    fastened    toj 

with   pega  and  rattans.     The  mast  «m 
bamboo  triangle,  requiring  no  shrouds,  and  cam  rag  a  I 
mat  sail ;  two  rudders  wore  hung  on  the  quai 
tans,  the  anchor  was  of  wood,  and  a  long  and  thi<  ■ 
served  as  a  cable.     Our  i  twisted  of  fom 

sole  accommodation  was  about  three  feet  by  four 

arid  stern,  with  the  sloping  thatch  roof  t» 
themselves  upon  for  a  change.     We  had  neai 
miles  to  go,  fully  exposed  to  the  .swell  of  the  B 
which  is  sometimes  very  considerable;  but  w 
it  cur  smooth,  so  that  we  made  the  voyage 

parative  com)' 

On  the  second  day  we  passed  the  eastern  exti 
irmed  of  a  j  roup  of  hummocky  lim 
juhI,  sailing  by  the  islands  of  Kwammer  i 
thickly  inhabited,  came  in  sight  of  the  little 
warn,  which  appears  to  rise  out  of  the  boh  like 
Venice.    This  place  has  really  a  m 
pearance,  as  not  a  particle  of  land  or  vegetatdo 
seen,  but  a  long  way  out  at  sea  a  large. 
float  upun  tli.-  water.     There  is  of  001 

in  extent;  but  the  houses  arc  built  so  cl( 
all  ruuud  it  upon  piles  in  the  water,  that  it  i 
hidden.     It  is  a  place  of  great  traffic,  being  thi 
for  much  of  the  produce  of  these  Eastern 
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residence  of  many  "Bugis  mid  OerameSS  traders,  and  appears 
to  have  beeu  chosen  on  account  of  its  being  close  be  the 
only  deep  channel  between  the  extensive  shoals  of  Ceram- 
laut  and  those  bordering  the  east  end  of  Cerarn.  We  now 
'••oatrary  east  o  I  wet©  obliged  to  pole  over  the 

shallow  coral  reefs  of  Ceratn-laut  for  Dearly  thirty  miles. 
danger  of  our  voyage  was  just  at  its  termination, 
for  as  we  were  rowing  towards  Manowolko,  the  largest  of 
the  Coram  group,  we  were  carried  out  so  rapidly  hy  a 
strong  westerly  current,  that  I  was  almost  certain  at  one 
time  we  should  pass  clear  of  the  island ;  in  which  case 
our  situation  would  have  been  both  disagreeable  and 
dangerous,  as,  with  the  east  wind  which  had  just  set  m, 
we  might  have  been  unable  bo  return  for  many  days,  and 
we  had  not  a  day's  water  on  board.  At  the  critical 
moment  I  served  out  some  strong  spirits  to  my  men,  which 
put  fresh  vigour  into  their  arms,  and  carried  us  out  <if 
the  influence  of  the  current  before  it  was  too  late. 


. 


MANOWOLKO,    CORAM    OBOI  P. 


)n  arriving  at  Manowolko,  we  found  the  Rajah  was  at 
the  i  -land  of  Ooram ;  but  lie  was  immediately  sent 

and  in  the  meantime  a  large  shed  was  given  for  our 
accommodation.  At  night  the  Kajah  came,  and  the  next 
day  I  had  6  visit  from  him,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that 
J  had  de  his  acquaintance  three  .  re  at 

Am.  Il>-  was  very  friendly,  and  we  had  a  long  talk;  lint 
when  I  begged  for  a  boat  and  men  to  take  me  on  to  KV, 
lie  made  a  host  of  difficulties.  There  were  no  praus,  as  all 
had  gone  to  Ke  or  Am  ;  and  i -v.  u  if  one  were  found,  there 
■were  no  men,  as  it  was  the  season  when  all  were  away 

But  he  promised  to  see  about  it,  and  I  was  obi 
to  wait.    For  the  next  two  or  three  days  th.i  snore 

talking  and  more  dilliculties  were  n  lid  I   had  time 

to  make  i  the  island  and  the  people. 

_M  i  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and   is  a  mere 

upru:  tl-reef.    Two  or  three  hundred  yards  inland 

coral  rock,  in  many  parts  perpendicular,  and 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  high;  and  tin  informed, 

is  characteristic  of  the  whole   island,  in    which   there  is 
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no  other  kind  of  rock,  and  no  Stream  of  water.  A  few 
cracks  and  chasms  furnish  paths  to  the  top  of  i 
cliffs,  where  there  is  an  open  undulating  country,  in  wl 
the  chief  vegetable  grounds  of  the  inhabitants  are  situated. 
The  people  here — at  least  the  chief  men — were  of  t 
iii'h  purer  Malay  race  than  the  Mahometans  of  the 
mainland  of  Ceraui,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  there  having 
i  indigenes  on  these  small  islands  when  the  first 
ttlers  arrived.  In  Ceram,  the  Alfuros  of  Papuau  race 
predominant,  type,  the  Malay  physiognomy  being 
Ulom  well  marked  ;  whereas  here  tin  reverse  is  the 
and  a  alight  infusion  of  Papuan  on  a  mixture  of 
lay  and  Bugis  lias  produced  a  very  good-lookin, 
of  people.  The  lower  class  of  the  population  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  indigenes  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
They  are  a  fine  race,  with  strongly-marked  Papuan  fea- 
tures, frizzly  hair,  and  "brown  complexions.  The  Goran 
language  is  spoken  also  at  the  east  end  of  Coram,  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  languages  of  Ceram,  but  possesses  a  peculiar  element 
which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other  languages  of  the 
Archipelago. 
After  great  delay,  considering  the  importance  of  evearj 
ay  at  t  of  year,  a  miserable  boat  and  five  men 

are  found,  and  with  some  difficulty  I  stowed  away  in  it 
3D  baggage  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  take, 
iving  scarcely  sitting  or  sleeping  room.  The  sailing  qua- 
lities of  the  boat  were  highly  vaunted,  and  I  was  assured 
that  at  this  season  a  small  one  was  much  more  lik«-l 
succeed  in  making  the  journey.  We  first  coasted  along 
island,  reaching  its  eastern  extremity  the  following 
>rning  (April  11th).  and  found  a  strong  W.S.W  wind 
blowing,  which  just  allowed  us  to  lay  across  to  the  Mata- 
llo  Islands,  a  distance  little  short  of  twenty  miles.  I  did 
)t  much  like  the  look  of  the  heavy  sky  and  rather  rough 
and  my  men  were  very  unwilling  to  make  the  attempt; 
it  as  we  could  scarcely  hope  for  a  better  cliauce,  I  insisted 
in  living.  The  pitching  and  jerkins  of  our  lit.tlc  boat 
soon  reduced  mc  to  a  state  of  miserable  helplessness,  and 
1  lay  down,  resigned  to  whatever  might  happen.  After 
o  or  four  hours,  I  was  told  we  were  nearly  over;  but 
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when  I  got  up,  two  hour*  later,  just  as  the  sun  was  set 
I  found  we  were  still  a  good  distance  from  ; 
owing  to  a  strong  current  which  had  been  for  son 
-t  us.     Night  closed  in,  and  the  wind  dre 
ahead,  so  we  bud  to  take  in  sail.     Then  came  a  calm,  and 
we  rowed  and  sailed  as  occasion  offered ;  ai 
tin:  tn  9  hen  we  r  illage  of  K«  ■: 

more  than  three  miles  in  the  lav' 
hours. 

MATABELLO   ISLANDS. 

At  daylight  I  fun  ml  we  were  in  a  beautiful  lit 
harbour,  tunned  by  a  coral  reef  about  two  liunJ 
yards,  from  shore,  und  perfectly  secure  in  ever] 

.  ing   eaten   nothing  since  the  previous  mori 
cooked    our    breakfast    comfortably    on    shore, 
about  noon,  coasting  along  the  two  islands  of  this 
Which  lie  10  the  BOme  line,  and  are  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel.     Both  seem  entirely  formed  of  raised  coral 
but  there   has   been   a  subsequent  subsidence 
by   the  barrier  reef  which    extends   all   alon 
varying  distances  from  the  shore.     This  r< 
only  mai-ked  by  a  line  of  breakers  when  there  is  a 
swell  on  I  lie  . -  :i ;  in  other  places  there  is  a  ridg. 

TO  the  water,  which  is  here  and  there  I 
to  support  a  few  low  bushes.    Tins  wa  .unple  I 

had  mi il  w  ith  of  a  true  barrier  reef  due  to  subeid 
has  been  so  clearly  shown  by  Mr   I  'arwin.     In  a  a 
archipelago   they   will   seldom   be   i 
the   absence  of    those   huge   rolling  waves   aud 
which  in  the  wide  ocean  throw  up  a  barrier  u\'  brvk 

. ,  far  above  the  usual  high-water  mark,  while  here  I" 
rarely  rise  to  the  surface. 

On  I'M'  end  of  the  southern  island,  cal 

kept  waiting  two  Any*  for  a  wind 
e  us  to  pass  over  to  the  next  island,  Teor,  ami  ' 
began  to  despair  of  ever  reaching  Ke,  and  del 
returning.     We   left  with  a.  south  wind,  which 

:  ged    to    north  ad    induced    me   to   turn  ;ij 

southward  in  the  hopes  that  this  was  the  eoi 
of  a  IV. w  ii-iv.s    lav  durable  weather.     We   sailed    i 
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I    in   the   direction   of  Teor  for  about  an  Lour,  after 
which   the  wind  shifted  to  W.S.W.,  and  wo  were  di 
orach   oat    of  our  course,   and   at   nightfall    found   our- 
selves iu    the  open  sea,  and    full    ten    miles  to    leeward 
of  our  destination.      My    men   were   now  all   very    | 
frightened,  for  if  we  went  on  we  might  be  a  week  at  sea 
in  our  liitle  opeu  boat,  laden  almost  to  the  water.1;  edge; 
or  wc  might  drift  on  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  9 
case  we  should  most  likely  all  be  murdered.     I  could  not 

j  these  probabilities;  and  although  1  showed  them  that 
we  could  not  get  back  to  our  starting-point  with  the  wind 
as  it  was,  ih,  d  upon  retaining     We  accordingly 

put  about,  and  found  that  we  could  lay  no  nearer  to  Utn 
>r;   however,  by  great  good  lack,  about  ten 
o'eh  it  npon  a  little  coral  island,  and  lay  fender 

its  lev  tail  i:  when  &  I  ■  of  wind 

brought  us  back  to  Uta,  and  by  evening  (April  18th)  we 
reached  our  first  anchorage  in  Matabello,  where  I  resolved 
to  slay  a  few  days,  and  then  return  to  Goinin.     It 
with  much  regret  that  1  gave  up  my  trip  to  K6  sod  the 
int<  ..Inch  1  had  looked   forward   to  as 

likely  to  make  up  for  my  disappointment  in  Ceram,  since 
i   on  my  voyage  to  Aru  had  produced  me 
win.'  ■  and  beautaiuJ 

Thi  of  M  .ia  hello  are  almost  entirely  occupied 

in  making  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  they  sell  to  tbe  Bogis  and 
Goram    traders,   who  carry   it   to   Baud  a  aud    Ambo; 
The  ragged  coral  rock  seems  very  favourable  to  the  growth 

i  oa-nut  palm,  which  abounds  over  the  who 
to  the  very  highest  point*,  and  produces  fruit  all  the  year 
round.  Along  with  it  are  great  numbers  of  the  Bteca  or 
betel -nnt  palm,  the  nuts  of  which  are  Bliced,  dried,  and 
nd  into  a  paste,  which  is  much  used  by  the  betel- 
and  Papuans.  All  the  little  children  here, 
even  such  as  can  just   run  ale  their 

lipts  :  looking  red  paste,  which  is  oven 

Lug  than  to  see  them  at  the  same  age  smoking 
cigiu  ia  very  common  even  before  they  are  weai 

Coc-'.'  iweet  potatoes,  an  <  and 

.!  after  thi  ling; 

romi  if  sustenance  of  th<  •;  and  the  u 
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of  this  poor  and  unwholesome  diel  is  Been  in  tbe  l> 

:  aptaotn  and  Bcorfy  akin  di 
sores  that  disfigure  the  faces  of  the  cl 

The  villages   are    situated  on  high  aud  ru^u'fid  co 
scesaible  by  steep  narrow  pal 
and  bri.lgns  over  J  .  is.     The] 

rotten  husks  and  oil  refuse,  and  the  huts  are  ds 
and  dii'ty  in  the  Bxtreme.     The  people  ai 
dirty  savages,  clothed  in  unchanged  rags,  and  living  in  f 

miserable  manner,  and  as  ever}' drop  of  fresh  water 
has  to  be  brought  up  from  the  beach,  washing  is  new 
thought  of;  yet  they  tire  actual lv    wealth 

-  of  purchasing  all  the  necessaries  and  In 
Fowls  are  abundant,  an<  i  me  whei 

visited  the  villages,  but  these  are  never  eaten,  being  looke 
upon  as  pets  or  as  merchandise     A  Imost  all  of  th 
weax  massive  gold  eari  village 

dozens  of  small  bronze  cannon  lying  about  01 
although  they  have  cost  on  the 

piece.     The  chief  men  of  each  village  came  to  visit,  me, 
clothed  in  robes  of  silk  and  flowered  satin,  I 
houses  and  their  daily  kwe  are  no  better  than  thoi 
other  inhabitants.     What  a  contrast  between  tin 
and  such  savages  as  the  best  tribes  of  hill  Dyal 
or  the  Indians  of  the  Uaupes  in  South  &  living' 

the  banks  of  clear  Btreams,  clean  in  their  persons 
their  houses,  with   abundance   of  wholesome    I 

uting  its  effect  in  healthy  skins  and  beauty  i 
and  feature  1     There  is  in  fact  almost  as  much  dil 
bctweeu  the  various  races  of  savage  as  of  civil, 
and  we  may  safely  affirm  that   the  bettor  .<■ 
the  former  are  much  superior  to  tbe  lower  example  | 
the  latter  class. 

One  of  the  few  luxuries  of  Matabello  is  the  palm  w 
which  is  the  fermented  sap  from  the  flov  js  of 

cocoa-nut.     It  is  really  a  very  nice  drink,  more  1   . 
than  beer,  though   quite  as   in  ig   as   the 

Young  cocoa-nuts  are  also  very  abundant,  so  tha 

e.  island  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  a  few  yards  to 
a  delicious  beverage  by  climbing  up  a  ' 
the   water  of  the  young  fruit  that 
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pulp  haa  hardened;  it  is  then  more  abundant,  clear,  and 
refreshing,  and  the  thin,  coating  of  gelatinous  pulp  is 
thought  a  great  luxury.  The  water  of  full-grown  OOOOft- 
nuts  is  always  thrown  away  as  unci  linkable,  :h   it 

is  delicious  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  old  <lrv  I 
which,  alone  wo  obtain  in  this  country.      The  cocoa-nut 
pulp  I  diil  not  like  at  first;  but  fruits  are  so  acarce,  except 
it  particid.ir  seasons,  that  one  soon  learns  to  appreciate 
my  thing  of  a  fruity  nature. 

Many  persons  in  Europe  are  under  the  impression  that 
'rnits  of  delicious  flavour  abound  in  the  tropical  forests, 
iud  they  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
ruly  wild  fruits  of  this  grand  and  luxuriant  archipelago, 
he  vegetation  of  which  will  vie  with  that  of  any  part  of 

vorld,  are  in  almost  every  island  inferior  in  abundance 
,nd  quality  to  those  of  Britain.  Wild  strawberries  and 
aspberries  are  found  in  some  places,  but  they  are  such 
ioor  tasteless  things  as  to  be  hardly  worth  eating,  and 
here  is  nothing  to  compare  with  our  blackberries  and 
irhoxUebenies.  The  kanary-nut  may  be  considered  equal 
o  a  hazel-nut,  but  I  have  met  with  nothing  else  superior 
o    our   crabs,   our    haws,  beech-nuts,  wild    pi 

08 ;  fruits  which  would  be  highly  esteemed  by  the 
atives  of  these  islands,  and  wouM  foxu  BO  important 
art  of  tl  t(  nance.    All  the  fine  tropical  fruits  are 

s  much  cultivated  productions   as  our  apples,  pear' 
nd   plums,  and  their  wild  prototypes,  when  found,  are 
lly  either  tasteless  or  uneatable. 

te  people  of  Matabello,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
lahoine  -  of  East  Geram  and  Coram,  amused 

ie  much  by  their  strange  ideas  concerning  the  Russian 
raT.  They  believe  that  the  Russians  were  not  only  most 
boroughly  beaten  by  the  Turks,  but  were  absolutely  con- 
[uerbd.  and  all  converted  to  Islamism!  And  they  can 
lardly  be  convinced  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  had 
t  not  been  for  tho  assistance  of  France  and  England,  the 
i»or  Sultan  would  have  fared  ill.  Another  of  their 
BOtiOB  tat  the  Turks  are  the  largest  and  strongest 

n  fact  a  race  of  giants;  thatthej 
morn  of   moat,  and  are  a  most  ferocious 

ind  irresistible  nation.     Whence  such  strangely  incorrect 
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opinions  could  have  arise  a  it  is  difficult  to 
.   are  derived  from  Arab  priests,  oi 
il  from  Mecca,  who  may  have  hoard  of  the 
prowess  of  the  Turkish  armies  when  they  made  all  Eur 
tremble,  and  suppose  that  their  character   and  wariS 
must  be  the  same  at  the  present  time. 


CORAM, 

A  steady  south-east  wind  having  set  in.  we  returned  t 
Manowolkn  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  the  day  after 
over  to  Ondor,  the  chief  village  of  Goratn. 

tud  this  island  extends,  with  few  i  inns,  an 

iMieircling  coral  reef  about  a  quarter  of  a  n 
shore,  visible  as  a  Btripe  of  pale  green  water,  but  only 
very  lowest  ebb-tides  showing  any  rock  above  the  st 
There  are  several  deep  entrances   through  this 
inside  it  there  is  good  anchorage  in  all  weathers, 
rises  gradually  to  a  moderate  height,  and  numerous  sn 
stream*  descend  on  all  sides.     The  mere  e 

i  b  would  prove  that  the  island  wan  not  en 
15  in  that  case  all  the  water  would  sink  tin 
porous  rock  as  it  does  at  Mauowolko  and  Matal' 
have  more  positive  proof  in  the  pebbles  and 
their  beds,  which  exhibit  a  variety  of  strati  I  i 

..>.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  beach  risi 
of  coral  rock,  ten  or  twenty  feet  high,  above  whiel 
undulating  surface  of  rugged  coral,  which  slopes  downxari 
towards  the  interior,  and  then  after  a  slight  ascent  i» 
bounded  by  a  second  wall  of  coraL  Similar  walls  occur 
higher  up,  and  coral  is  found  on  the  highest  part  of  Afi 
island. 

This    peculiar    structure   teaches  before  tl 

coral   was   formed   land   existed   in  this  6p  ^u 

land    sunk   gradually  beneath    the    waters,  but  with 
tervals  of  rest,  during  which  encircling  reefs  were  fonsea 
around   it  at  different  elevations;    that   it  then   rose  to 
-•    Us    present  elevatiun,  and  is  now  again  siuking. 
We   infer   this,  because    e  reefs  are   a  pr; 

gubsidence;  and  if  the  island  were  again  e  'bo'1 

a  hundred  feet,  what  is  now  e  shillo* 
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.nca  within  it  would  form  a  wall  of  coral  rock,  and  an 
unf!  oral  line   plain,   exactly  similar  to  those  that 

still  exist  at  various  altitudes  up  to  the  summit  of  th^. 
Island  We  learn  also  that  these  changes  have  taken  place 
at  a  ratively  recent  epoch,  for  the  surface  of  the 

coral  has  scarcely  suffered  from  the  action  of  the  weather, 
hundreds  of  sea-shells,  exactly  resembling  those  still 
found  upon  the  bench,  and  many  of  thera  retaining  their 
s  and  even  their  colour,  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  island  to  near  its  summit 

Whether  the  Goram  group  formed  originally  part  of 
New  Guinea  or  of  Oeraxa  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  deter- 
mine, and  its  productions  will  throw  little  light  upon  the 

a,  if,  as  I  suppose,  the  islands  have  Been  ani 
submerged  within  the  epoch  of  existing  species  of  animals, 
as  in  that  case  it  must  owe  its  present  fauna  and  flora 
to  recent  immigration  from  surrounding  lands ;  aud  with 
this  view  its  poverty  in  species  very  will  agrees,  li: 
possesses  much  in  common  with  East  Ceram,  but  a.  the 
same  time  has  a  good  deal  of  resembiauce  to  the  Ke 
Islands  and  Kanda.  The  fine  pigeon,  Carpopliuga  concinna, 
inh.  lianda,  Matabello,  and  Goram,  ai  laced 

by  a  distinct  speeiea,  C.  negleeta,  in  Ceram.  The  insects  of 
lands  have  also  a  common  fades — hots  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  some  more  extensive  land  has 
recently  disappeared  from  the  area  they  now  o© 
and  has  supplied  them  with  a  few  of  us  peculiar  pro- 
i  ons, 

ile  (among  whom  I  stayed  a  month)  are  a 
raders.    Every  year  they  visit  the  Tenimber, 
mis.   the  whole  north 

a  to  Salwatty,  and   I  hi   islands  of 

Mysol.     They  also  extend  their  voyages  to 

i\nd  Ternate,  as  well  as  to  Banda  and  Amboyna. 

'I  made  b  of  boat- 

iders    who  annually  turn  nut 

wrhich  can  hardly  be 
d  for  beauty  of  form  and  goodness  of  workmanahip. 
tripang,  the  medicinal  mussoi  bark, 
d   tortoise-shell,   n  hich  they  sell  to 
at  Ci  ram-laut  or  Aru,  lew  of  thei  g  k) 
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take  their  products  to  any  other  market.    In  otln  i 
they  are  a  lazy  race,  In  poorly,  and  ca 

opium  t,muk  only  native  manufactures 

ting,   coarse   cotton  cloth,   and    pandanus-leaf  bo; 
prettily  stained  and  ornamented  with  shell-work. 

In  til'"-  laland  of  Goram,  only  eight  or  ten  miles  1 
there   are   about    a    dozen    Kajahs,    scarcely    b 
than  tin:  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  ami  ■ 
nominal  sway,  except  when  any  order  is  received 
the    .Dutch    Government,    when,    being    backed  by 
higher  power,  they  show  a  little   more  Btrict  author! 
My  friend  the  Rajah  of  Aminer  (commonly  called 
of  Goran)  told  me  that  a  few  years  ago,  bet. 
Dutch  had  interfered  in    the  affairs  of  the  island,  the 
trade   was    not   carried   on   so   peaceably  as    nt  present, 
pratis  often  fighting  when  on  the  way  to  th 

king  in  the  same  village.  Now  such  a 
thing  is  never  thought  of — one  of  the  good  effect!  of 
the  superintendence  of  a  civilized  government    1 

sen  villages  are  still,  however,  sometime 
fighting,  and  1  one  day  saw  about  fifty  men,  carrying  ' 
guns  and  heavy  cartridge-belts,  march  through  the  village 
They  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  ti 

of  trespass  or  boundary,  and  were  prepared  fa 
war  if  peaceable  negotiations  should  fail. 

While  at  Manowolko  I  had  purchased  for  100  florins 
(9?.)  a  small  prau,  which  was  brought  over  the  nc 
aa  I  \vl-  informed  it  was  more  easy  to  have  the  necessity 
alterations  made  in  Goram,  where  several  Ke  workmen 
were  settled. 

As  soon   as   we  began  getting  my  prau  ready  I  wtf 
obliged  to  give  up  collecting,  as  1  found  that  nnles 
constantly  on  the  spot  myself  very  little 
done.     As  I  proposed  making  some  long  voyages 
boat,  T   determined  to   lit  it   up   conveniently,  and  *« 
obliged  to  do  all  the  inside  work  myself,  assisted  by  ray 
two  Aniboynese  boys.     I  had  plenty  of  visitors,  surprised 
to  see  a  white  maiVht  work,  and  much  as  .  attbf 

novel  arrangements  I  was  making  in  one  of  i 
vessels.     Luckily  I  had  a  few  tools  of  aiding* 

saw  and  some  chisela,  and  these  were  now 
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tried,  catting  and  fitting  heavy  iron-wood  planks  for  the 

flooring  and  the  posts  that  support  the  triangular  mast 

ag  of  the  best  London  make,  they  stood  the  work  well. 

bout  them  it  would  have  beeu  impossible  forme 

to  have   finished   my  boat  with  half  the  m  or  in 

double  the  time.    I  had  a  Kc  workman  to  put  in  new  ribs, 

fine  which  I  bought  nails  of  a  Bugis  tradi  r.  at  8d.  a  pound 

iv,  however,  too  small;  and  having  nr>  augers 

we  were  obliged  to  bore  all  the  holes  with  hot  irons,  a 

dions  and  unsatisfactory  operation. 

Five  men  had  engaged  to  work  at  the  prau  till  finished, 

and  frith  me  to  Mysol,  Waigiou,  and  Ternate.  Their 

is  of  work  were,  however,  very  different  from  mine,  and 

I    had  immense  difficulty  with  them;   Beldom  more  than 

two  or  three  coming  together,  and  a  hundred  excuses  being 

en  for  working  only  half  a  day  when  they  did  come. 

Yet   they  were   constantly  begging   advauces  of  money, 

ad  nothing  to  eat    When  1  gave  it  them  they 

re  to  stay  away  the  next  day,  and  when  I  refused 

any  further  advances  some  of  them  declined  working  any 

more.     As  the  boat  approached  completion  my  d 

.  the  men  increased.    The  uncle  of  one  had  commenced 

a  war,  or  sort  of  taction   fight,  and  wanted  his  assistance; 

and  raa  ill,  and  would  not  let  him  come;  a 

third  had  fever  and  ague,  and  pains  in  his  head  and  back  ; 

and  a  fourth  had  an  inexorable  creditor  who  would  not  let 

l  go  out  of  his  sight,     They  had  all  received  a  month's 

wages  in  advance;  and  though  the  amount  was  not  large,  it 

was  v  to  make  them  pay  it  back,  or  I  should  get 

at  all.     T  therefore  sent  the  village  constable  after 

two,  and  kept  them  in  custody  a  day,  when  they  returned 

abo..  fourths  of  whatthej  owed  ma    The  sick  man 

tlso  paid,  and  the  steersman  found  a  substitute  who  was 

tilling  to  take  las  debt,  and  receive  only  the  balance  of 

wages. 

k About  this  1  i in.--  we  had  a  striking  proof  of  the.  danj 
New  Guinea  trading.     Six  men  arrived  at  tl 
ill  boat  almost  starved,  escaped  out  of  two 

if  whose  crews  (fourteen  in  nui 
it  been  mun  y  the  natives  01  New  Guinea 

us  had  left  t  e  a  few  months  before,  and  omou|/ 
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the  murdered  men  were  tin:  Rajah's  son,  and  the  rein 

or  slaves  of  many  of  the  inhabitain 

tation  that  arose  when  the  news  arrived  was  mi 

ing.    A  score  of  women,  who  had  lost  husband 

sons,  or  more:  distant  relatives,  set  up  at  is  mort 

dismal  shrieks  and  groans  and  wailings,  v 

at  intervals  till  late  at  night;  and  as  the  chief  h 

the  village  were  crowded  together    i 

occupied,  onr  situation  was  anything  bnt  0|  r 

It  seems  that  the.  village  where  the  at 
(nearly  opposite  the  small  island  of  is  known  to 

be  dangerous,  and  the  vessels  hud  only  gone  there  a  Few 
days  before  to  buy  sonic  tripang      The  crew  w 
the  praus  being  in  a  small  river  close  1 
were  attacked  and  murdered  iu  th-'  nils 

ng   with  the  Papuans.     The  six  men  who  survh 
on  hoard  the  praua,  and  escaped  by  at  onci' 
he  .small  boat  and  rowing  out  to  sea. 
This   south-west   part  of  New  Guinea,  kno 
native  traders  as  "  Papua  Kowiyee  "  and  "Papu. 
is  inhabited    by   the  most    trei 

I.     It  is  in  these  districts  that  the  comman 
portions   of    the  crews  of  many  of   the  ihoothJ 

ships    were    murdered,   aud  scarcely   a   year 
but  some  lives  are  lost.     The  Goram  and  ('■■ 
are  themselves  generally  inoffensive;   \h> 
quainted   with  the  character  of  thi  sad  aw 

not  likely  to  provoke  au  attack  by  any  insults  or  opm 
attempt  -'it  robbery  or  imposition      rhey  are  aoci; 
to  \     I     Im  same  places  natives  cm 

have  no  tear  of  them,  as  may   be  i 
their  attacks  on  Europeans     In  other  oxtensiv 
inhabited    by    the  same    Papuan    races,   such 
Salwutly,  Wuigiou,  and  some  parts  of  the  ad 
people  have  taken  the  first  step  in  civilu 
probably  to   the  settlement  of  traders   of    d 

-  :m,  and   foi    many  years  no  such  attacks  have 
place.     On  the  south-  st,  and 

I  of  Jobie,  however,  the  natives  are  in  a  very  hu- 
baroos  condition,  and  take  every  opportunity  of 
iinu-ii.-r, — a  habit  which  is  confirmed 
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they  ex perieuce,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  wild  mountain 
and  forest  country  forbidding  all  pursuit  or  attempt  at 
punishment,  In  the  very  same  village,  four  years  before, 
more  than  fifty  Gorani  men  were  murdered;  and  as 
these  Bavagea  obtain  an  immense  booty  in  the  praus 
and  all  their  appurtenances,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such 
attacks  will  continue  to  be  made  at  intervals  as  long  as 
traders  visit  the  same  spots  aud  attempt  no  retaliation. 
Punishment  could  only  be  indicted  on  these  people  by 
very  arbitrary  measures,  such  as  by  obtaining  possession 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  by  stratagem,  and  rendering  them 
responsible  for  the  capture  of  the  murderers  at  the  peril  of 
Ails.  But  anything  of  this  kind  would  06 
quite  contrary  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Dutch 
ivemment  in  its  dealings  with  natives. 


: 
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When  my  boat  was  at  length  launched  and  loaded,  I  got 
my  men  together,  and  actually  set  sail  the  next  day  (May 
27th),  much  u>  the  astonishment  of  the  Gorani  people,  to 
whom  such  punctuality  was  a  novelty.  I  had  a  crew  of 
three  men  and  a  boy,  besides  my  two  Amboyua  tads; 
■which  was  sufficient  fur  Bailing;  though  rather  too  few  if 
obliged  to  row  much.  The  next  day  was  very  wet, 
i  squalls,  calms,  aud  contrary  winds,  and  with  some 
difficulty  we  reached  Kilwnru,  the  metropolis  of  the  Bi 

in    the  fur  East.      As    I   wanted    to   make  some 
purchases,  1  days,  aud  sent  two  of  rny 

us  by  a  Macaaa  to  bo  forwarded  to 

Term  ;;;  myself  of  a  com  iderable  incum- 

brance.     I  bought  ki:  handkerchiefs  for 

barter,  which  with  the  choppers,  cloth,  aud  beads  I  had 
brought  with  me,  made  a  pretty  good  assortment.  I  also 
bought  two  tower  muskets  to  satisfy  my  crew,  who  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  being  armed  agai  let  of  pirates  . 

and  with  spices  aud  a  few  articles  of  food  for  the  voyage 
nearly  m  led. 

II:.:   litti     island  of  Kilwaru  is  a  mere  sandbank,  just 
bug'  and    situated 

bet"  Is  of  Cerain-laut,  and  Kissa — straits  about 
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a  third  nf  a  mile  wide  separating  it  from  each  of  them. 
ttaded  by  coral  reefs,  and  offers  good  anchorm 
in  both  monsoons.  Though  not  more  than  fiftj 
across,  and  not  elevated  more  than  three  or  four  fectabow 
the  highest  tides,  it  has  wells  of  excellent  drinking  water— 
a  singular  phenomenon,  which  would  seem  to  implj 
seated  subterranean  channels  connecting  it  with  ot»" 
islands.    These  advantages,  wit!  nation  ill  ihe< 

of  the  Papuan  trading  district,  lead  to  its  being  so  nil 
frequented  by  the  Bugia  trad..  nam 

bring  the  produce  of  their  little  voyages,  which  they  ex- 
change for  cloth,  sago  cakes,  and  opium;   and  the 
habitants  of  all  the  surrounding  isls  it  it  with 

same  object.     It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  praus  trading  1 
various  parts  of  New  Guinea,  which  here  assort  and 
their  cargoes,  and  refit  for  the  voyage  home.    Tripang  i 
mussoi   bark  are    the    most    bulky  articles   of   prodn 
brought  here,  with  wild  nutmegs,  tortoise-shell 
birds  of  Paradise  in  smaller  quantities.    The  villagers  " 
the  mainland  of  Ceram  bring  their  sago,  which  is 
distributed  to  the   islands  farther  east,  while   rice 
Bali  and  Macassar  can  also  be  purchased  at  a  n 
price.     The  Coram  men  come  bore  for  their 
opium,  both  for  their  own  consumption  and  for  bai 
Mysol  and  Wuigrou,  where  they  have  introduced 
where  the  chiefs  and  wealthy  men  are  passionately 

'•■hoouers  from  Bali  come  to  buy  Papuan  slaves,  wbik 
the  sea-wandering  Bugis  arrive  from  distant  Singapore  w 
their  lumbering  praus,  bringing  thence  the  produce 
Chinamen's  workshops  and  Kling's  bazaar,  as  well  is  rf 
the  looms  of  Lancashire  and  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  Bugis  traders  who  had  arrived  a  few  days 
before  from  Mysol,  brought  me  news  of  my  assistant 
Charles  Allen,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  aadvho. 
he  assured  me,  was  making  large  collections  of  birds  art 
insects,  although  he  had  not  obtained  any  birds  of  Paradise. 
Silinta,  where  he  was  staying,  not  being  a  good  place 
them.  This  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  1 
anxious  to  reach  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

Leaving  Kilwaru  early  in  the  morning  of  June  1st, 
a  strong  east  wind  we  doubled  the  point  of  Ceram 
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causing  ray  prau  to  roll  about  a  good 
deaL  to  the  damage  of  our  crockery.  As  bad  weather 
seemed  coming  on,  we  got  inside  the  reefs  and  anchored 
opposite  the  village  of  Wnrus-warus  to  waih  for  a  chat 

night  was  very  squally,  and  though  is  a  good  harbour 

we  rolled  and  jerked  uneasily ;  but  in  the  morning  I  had 

greater  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the  discovery  that  our 

ire  Goram  crew  had  decamped,  taking  with  them  all 

they  possessed  and  a  little  mors,  and  leaving  us  without 

small  hoat  in  which  to  land.  I  immediately  told  mv 
Amboyna  men  to  load  and  fire  the  muskets  as  a  signal  of 
distress,  which  was  soon  answered  by  the  village  chief 
■ending  off  a  boat,  which  took  me  on  shore.  I  requested 
that  messengers  should  he  immediately  sent  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  in  quest  of  the  fugitives,  which  was 
promptly  done.  My  prau  was  brought  into  a  small  creek, 
where  it  could  securely  rest  in  the  mud  at  low  water,  and 
part  of  a  house  was  given  me  in  winch  I  could  stay  fat 
I  now  found  my  progress  again  suddenly  checked, 

when  I  thought  I  had  overcome  my  chief  difficul' 
As  I  ated  my  men  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 

had  given  them  almost  everything  tiny  had  Baked  for,  I 
can  impxtte  their  running  away  only  to  their  being  totally 
1  to  the  restraint  of  a  European  master  and 
to  some  undefined  dread  of  my  ultimate  intentions  regard- 
inji  them.  The  oldest  man  was  an  opium  smoker,  and  a 
reputed  thief,  but  I  had  been  obliged  to  take  him  at  the 
last  moment  as  a  substitute  for  another.  1  feel  sure  it  was 
he  who  induced  the  others  to  run  away,  and  as  they  knew 
the  country  well,  and  had  several  hours'  start  of  us,  there 
was  little  chance  of  catching  them. 

"We  were  here  in  the  great  sago  district  of  East  Ceram, 
which  supplies  most  of  the  surrounding 
daily  bread,  and  during  our  week's  delay  I  had  an  Oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  whole  process  of  making  it,  and 
obtaining  some  interesting  statistics.  The  sago  tree  is  a 
a,  thicker  and  larger  than  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  although 

v  so  tall,  and  having  immense  pinnate  spiny  lei 
whicii  completely  rover  the  trunk  till  it,  ifl  many  v 
It  has  a  creeping  root-stem  like  the  Nipa  palm,  and  when 
about  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  age  sends  up  an  hnmenan 
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terminal  spike  of  flowers,  after  the  tree  diea    It 

grows  in  swamps,  or  iu  swampy  hollows  on   the  rocky 
slopes  of  hills,  where  it  seems  to  i  h  well  i 

.  exposed  to  the   influx  of  Bait  or  brackish  wa 
The  midribs  of  the  immense  leaves  form  on- 
useful   articles   in  these    lands,  supplying    the   pi 
bamboo,  t«i  which   for  many  purposes  they  o 
Ive  or  fifteen  mot  long,  and,  whe 
as  thick  in  tin-  lower  part  as  a  man's  leg.     1 
light,  consisting  entirely  of  a  firm  pith  It  a  tad 

thin  rind  or  bark.     Entire  houses  are  built  of  these;  tltfj 
form  le  roofing- poles  tor  thai 

supported,  they  do  for  flooring;  and  when  chosen  of  equal 
:•  side  by  side  to  till  u 
houses,  they  have  a  v  appro 

er  walls  and  partitions  than  board*, »» 
they  do  not  shrink,  require  no  paint  or  varnish,  and  flft 
not  a  quarter  the   expense.      When  carefully  split  ami 

1  smooth  they  are  formed  into  light  boai-  I 
ol    the   bark  itself,  and  are  tip-  foundation  of 
covered  boxes  of  Goram.    All  the  insect-bo  - 
Moluccas   '.veto  thus   m.vie.   at  Amboyna, 
coven.  ■  r  inside  and  out,  are  - 

tad  set  on  the  insect-pina  remarkably  well 
of  the  sago  folded  and  tied  side  by  sid- 

p"  or  thatch  in  universal  use, 
the    product    of    the    trunk   is    the    staple   food 
hundred    thousands  of  mru. 


«*ihj  cixia. 


When  sago  is  to  be  made,  a  f i  .  tree  is  » 

just  before  it  is  going  to  flower.     It  i 
the  ground,  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  cleared  away,  and* 
broad  Strip  of  the   hark    taken   oil    the   upper 
(rank     Tins  ex.]  -  pithy  matter,  which  is  of  a  rusty 

colour  near  the  bottom  of  the  ui 
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white,  about  as  hard  as  a  dry  apple,  hot  with  woody  fibres 
running  through  it  about  a  qnartoi  of  an  inch  apart.  Tim 
is  out  or  broken  down  into  a  coarse  powder  by  means 
of  a  tool  constructed  for  the  purpose — a  club  of  hard  and 
heavy  wood,  having  a  piece  of  sharp  quartz  rock  firmly 
imbedded  into  its  blunt  eud,  and  projecting  about  half  an 
inch.  By  successive  blows  of  this,  narrow  strips  of  the 
pith  are  cut  away,  and  fall  down  into  the  cylinder  I  n 
by  the  bark.  Proceeding  steadily  on,  the  whole  trunk  is 
red  out,  leaving  a  skin  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  material  is  carried  away  fin  baskets  made 
of  the  sheathing  bases  of  tl  i)  to  the  nearest  water. 

where  a  washing-machine  is  put  up,  which  is  composed 
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entirely  of  the  sago  t< 

.  form  the  troughs,  end  the  fibrous  oo 
stalks  oi  i  ■  cocoa-nut  the 

leaded  and 
rainer  till  the  starch  is  all  dissolved 
lh  id  thri      a,  when  the  fibrous  refuse  is  thrown 

b  basketful  pot  in  it*  place.     The  watia 
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ill 
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charged  with  sago  sU 

depression  in  the  centre,  whore  the  fiedime.nl 

the  surplus  water  trickling  off  by  a  shallow  ou 

the  trough  is  nearly  full,  the  mass  of  starch, 

slight  reddish  tinge,  is  made  into  cylinders  of  about  thirty 

i.  ami  neatly  covered  « ith  Bag  i 
in  thi  sold  ns  raw  sago. 

Boiled   v.-ul.  water  I baa  Forma  a  thick  ■ 
with  a  rather  astringent   taste,  and   is   eal   i 

.  and   cliilies.     Sago-bread  is  made  in  large  q 
by   baking    it  into  cakes  in  a  si  lay  o1 

:   or  eight  slits   side    by 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  six  or  eight  inebs* 
square.     The  raw  sago  is  broken  up,  dried  in    t 
powdered,  and  finely  sifted.    The  oven  is  he 
clear  fire  of  embers,  and  is  lightly  filled  with  the  sag*- 
powder  a  covered  with  a  Hi 

of  sago  bark,  and  in  abort 
five  minutes  the  cakes  *R 
turned  out  sufficiently  hakei 
The  hot  cakes  are  \.?rynia 

i   butter,  and 
with  the  ,i  liUfe 

sngar  and   grated    co 
are   quite   a  delicacy.    ' 

Ft,  and  sod 
corn-flour  ca  hare 

Blight  characteristic  Savour  which  is  lost  in  khi 
we  use  in  this  country.     When  not    i 

ral  'lays  in  the  sun. 
in  bundles  of  twenty.   They  wiU  then  ,r  years;' 

are  very  bard,  and  very  rough  and  dry,  hut  the  people 
used  to  them  from  infancy,  and  little  children  maj 
gnawing  at  them  as  contentedly  as  ours  with  I 
and-butter.     If  dipped  in  water  and  then  ta 
become  almost  ns  good  as  when  fi  and 

:ed  they  were  my  daily  substitute  for  bread 
coffee.     Soaked  and  boiled  they  make  a  very  good 
or  vegetable,  and  served  well  to  economize  our  ric 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  so  far  ee 

It  is  truly  an  extraordinary  sight  to  witness  a  whole 
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tree-trunk,  perhaps  twenty  feet  long  and  four  or  five  in 
circumference,  converted  into  food  with  so  little  labour 
and  preparation.     A  good-sized  tree  will  produce  thirty 
tomans  or  bundles  of  thirty  pounds  each,  and  a&ofc  toman 
make  sixty  cakes  of  three  to  the  pound.     Two  oi 
BQ  cakes  are  as  much  as  a  man  can  eat  at  one  meal,  and 
live  are  considered  a  full  day's  allowance;  so  that,  reckon- 
i  product  1, fl()0  cakes, 'weighing  600  pound?,  it 
will  supply  a  man  with  food  for  a  whole  yeai     The  labour 
to  produce  this  is  very  moderate     Two  men  will  finish  a 
tree  in  five  days,  and  two  women  will  bake  the  whole  into 
cakes  in  live  days  more  ;  but  the  raw  sago  will  keep  very 
well,  and  can  be  baked  as  wanted,  so  that  we  may  estimate 
that  in   t . •  i j  days  a  man  may  produce  food  for  the  whole 
year.     Tin's  is  on  the  supposition  that  he  possesses  sago 
trees  of  his  own,  for  they  are  now  all  private  property.     It 
be  does  not,  he  has  to  pay  about  seven  and  sixpence  for 
r  here  is  five  pence  a  day,  the  total  cost 
of  a  year's  food  for  one  man  is  about  twelve  shilL. 
affect  of  this  cheapness  of  food  is  I  y  y  rag  ml ! 

for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sago  countries  are  never  so  well 
off  as  those  where  rice  is  cultivated,  Many  of  the  people 
here  have  neither  vegetables  nor  fruit,  but  live  almost 
D  sago  and  a  little  fish.  Having  lew  occupations 
at  home,  they  wander  about  on  petty  trading  or  Hshing 
expeditions  to  the  neighbouring  islands;  and  as  far  as  tin' 
comforts  of  life  are  concerned,  axe  much  inferior  to  the 
wild  hill-Dyaks  of  Borneo,  or  to  many  of  the  more  bar- 
tribes  of  the  Archipelago. 

itty  round  Warus-warua  is  low  and  swampy, 

id  owing  to  the  absence  of  cultivation  there  van  scarcely 

any  paths  leading  into  the  forest.     I  was  therefore  unable 

to  collect  much  during  my  enforced  stay,  and  found  no 

rare  birds  or  insects  to  improve  my  opinion  of  Ceram  as  a 

;iiini.    Finding  if  quite  impossible  u>  get  men 

to  accompany  me  on  the  whole  voyage,  I  was  obliged 

to  be  coi  i  a  crew  to  take  me  as  far  as  Wahai,  on 

the  middle  of  the  north  coast  of  Ceram,  and   the  chief 

m   in  the  island.     The  journej   took  ns  rive 

days,  owing  to  calms  and  light  winds,  and  no  incident  >»; 

any   interest   occurred   on   it,  uor  did   1    obtain  at  our 
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•topping  place*  *  single  addition  to  my  colli 
naming.     At  Wahai.  which  I  i ■<■  the  15th  of  Ji 

I  was  li<ispttahl >-  received  b  rnmandant  and  my 

Kerr  Rosenberg,  who  was  now  on  an  < 
I  If  I- lit  mo  some  money  to  pay  my  men,  and  I 
lucky  enoosfa  to  obtain  three  others  willing  to  make 
oe  bo  Teniate,  and  one  more  who  was 
m  BfyaoL     One  of  my  Amhoyna  lads,  howe^tfi 
left  ;:  t  1  vraa  still  rather  short  of  ban 

I  found  hen  a  letter  from  Charles  Allen,  who  \ 
Silinfa  in  My  sol,  anxiously  expecting  me,  fc>  °' 

rice  and  other  necessaries,  an  ins.     31e 

was  also  ill,  and  if  1  did  not  soon  come  would  return-  ',J 
Wahai. 

As  my  voyage  from  this  place  to  Waigiou  was  amdJOg 
islands  Inhabited  by  the  Papuan  race,  and  wai 
ful    an  trous    one,   I  will    narrate    its    chief   ir    v.- 

dents  in  a  separate  chapter  in  that  division  of  my  w^^rk 
devoted  to  the  Papuan  Islands.  1  now  bava  to  passes  '-r 
a  year  spent  in  W  aigiou  and  Timor,  in  order  to  desci — "ihe 
my  visit  to  the  island  of  Bouru,  which  concluded  nj 
explorations  of  the  Moluccas. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


BOFRU. 


(mat  a*t>  jxtsk  18S1.     Map,  p.  292.) 

I  HAD  long  wished  to  visit  the  large  island  of  Bou^™- 
which  lies  due  west  of  Ceram,  and  of  which  scared* 
anything  appeared  to  he   known  to  naturalists,  exo= 
that  it   contained   a  babinisa  very  like  that  of  C 

erefcre    made  am  a    for  staying   there  ts 

months  after  leaving  Timor  Delli  in  1861.    This  !  eusff^* 
conveniently  do  by  means  of  the   Dutch   mail-eteanu^ 
which  make  a  monthly  round  of  the  Moluce 

We  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Cojeli  on  the  4th  of  M^^: 
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a  gun  was  fired,  the  Commandant  of  the  fort  came  along- 
side in  a  native  boat  to  receive  the  post-packet,  and  took 
mo  and  my  baggage  on  shore,  the  steamer  going  off  again 
without  coming  to  an  anchor.  We  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Opzeiner,  or  overseer,  a  native  of  Amboyna — Bouru  being 
too  poor  a  place  to  deserve  even  an  Assistant  Resident ;  yet 
the  appearance  of  the  village  was  very  far  superior  to  that 
of  I)i-lli:  which  possesses  "His  Excellency  the  Governor,'* 
and  the  little  fort,  in  perfect  Order,  surrounded  by  Beat 
grass-plots  and  straight  walks,  although  manned  by  only 
a  dozen  Javanese  soldiers  with  an  Adjutant  for  commander, 
was  a  very  Sebastopol  in  comparison  with  the  miserable 
mud  enclosure  at  belli,  with  its  numerous  stall'  of  Liou- 

.  nits,  Captain,  and  Major.     Yet  this,  as  well  as  n 
of  the  forts  in  the  Moluccas,  was  originally  built  by  the 
Portuguese   themselves.      Oh!  Lusitania,    how   art    thou 
fall- 

While  the  OpzeineT  was  reading  his  letters,  I  took  a 
walk  round  the  village  with  a  guide  in  search  of  a  house. 
The  whole  place  was  dreadfully  damp  and  muddy,  being 
built  in  a  swamp  with  not  a  spot  of  ground  raised  a  foot 
above  it,  and  surrounded  by  swamps  on  every  side.  The 
houses  were  mostly  well  built*  of  wooden  framework  filled 
in  with  gnba-gaba  (leaf-atem8  of  the  sago-palm),  but  as  they 
had  no  whitewash,  and  tin  ere  of  bare  black  earth 

like  the  roads,  and  generally  on  the  same  level,  they  were 
extremely  damp  and  gloomy.  At  length  1  found  one  with 
the  floor  raised  about  a  font,  and  succeeded  in  making  a 

bargain  with  the  owner  to  turn  out  im mediately,  so  that 
by  night  I  had  installed  myself  comfortably'.     3 
and   tables   were  left  for  me ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  furniture   in    the   house  consisted  of  a  little 
crockery  -boxes,  it  was  not  much  trouble 

for  the  owners  to  move  into  the  house  of  some  relatives, 
and  thiio  obtain  a  few  silver  rupees  very  easily.  Every 
foot  of  ground  between  the  houses  throughout  the  village 
is  ci.  with  fruit  trees,  so  that  the  bub  and  air  have 

no  ebanc  ling.     This  must  be  very  cool  aud 

pleasant  in  the  dry  season,  but  makes  ii.  damp  and  un- 
healthy at  other  times  of  the  year.  Unfortunately  I  had 
come  tv.  too  soon,  for  the  rains  were  not  yet  over. 


30TMU. 


and  mud  and  water  were  the  prominent  features  of 
country. 

About  a  mile  behind  and  to  the  east  of  the  village  the 
bills  cmuuieaKyt,  bat  they  are  very  barren,  being  covered 
with  scanty  coarse  grass  and  scattered  trees  of 
Melaleuca  cajaputi,  from  the  leaves  of  which  '.he 
tested  cajeput  oil  is  made.  Such  districts  are  a 
destitute  of  interest  for  the  zoologist  A  few  mile- 
oo  rose  higher  mountains,  apparently  well  cov? 
forest,  bat  they  were  entirely  uninhabited  and 
and  practically  inaccessible  to  a  travt 
time  and  means.  It  became  evident  therefore,  that 
must  leave  Cajeli  for  some  better  collecting  ground,  and 
finding  a  man  who  was  going  a  few  miles  eastward  to  a 
village  on  the  coast  where  he  said  there  were  i 

st,  I  sent  my  boy  Ali  with  him  to  explore  an« 
on  the  capabilities  of  the  <i  At  the  same 

arranged  to   go  myself  on  a  little  excursion  up  a 
which  flows  into  the  bay  about  five  miles  north  of 
town,  to  a  village  of  the  Alfuros,  ,  wber 

thought  I  might  perhaps  find  a  good  collecting  ground 

Itajah  of  Cajeli,  a  good-tempered  old  man,  offered  to 
accompany  me,  as  the  village  was  under  his  govern merit ; 
and  we  started  one  morning  early,  in  a  long  narrow  bo»» 
with  eight  rowers.     In  about  two  hours  we  entered  tb 

r,  and  commenced  our  inland  journey  against  a  vaj 
powerful  current.  The  stream  was  about  a  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  was  generally  bordered  with  high  grass,  and 
occasionally  bushes  and  palm-treea  The  country  roM*" 
was  fiat  and  more  or  less  swampy,  with  scattered  trees  8*4 

aba.     At  evt-ry  bend  we  cros  river  to  avuidtb) 

strength   of  the    current,   and    arrived    at    our  landing* 
place  about  four  o'clock,  in  a  torrent  of  rain.     Hew** 
waited    for  an  hour,  crouching   under  a  leaky   mat  ti 
the   Alfuroa  arrived   who   had    been  from  tbt 

village  to  carry   my  baggage,  when   we  set   off  aloi 
path   of  whose   extreme   muddiness  I  had  been  warned 
before  starting. 

i  turned  up  my  trousers  as  high  as  possible,  grasped  i 
stout  stick  tn  prevent  awkward  falls,  and  then  Loldlt 
plunged  into  the  first  mud-hole,  which  was  immediately 
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succeeded  by  another  aud  another.  The  n mil  or  mud  and 
water  was  knee-deep,  with  little  intervals  of  firmer  ground 
between,  making  profession  exceedingly  difficult.  The 
path  was  bordered  with  high  rigid  grass,  growing  in  dense 
slumps  separated  by  water,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  leaving  the  beaten  track,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  go  floundering  on,  never  knowing  where  our  feet  would 
feat,  as  the  mud  was  now  a  few  inches,  now  two  feet,  deep, 
ind  the  bottom  very  uneven,  so  that  the  foot  slid  down  to 
'.he  lowest  part,  and  made  it  difficult  to  keep  one's  bah. 
3ne  step  would  be  upon  a  concealed  stick  or  log,  almost 

ocating  the  ankle,  while  the  next  would  plunge 
wrft  mud  above,  the  knee.  Tt  rained  all  the  way,  and  the 
ong  grass,  six  feet  high,  met  over  the  path  ;  so  that  we 
xmld  not  see  a  step  of  the  way  ahead,  and  received  a  double 
trenching.  Before  we  got  to  the  village  it  was  dark,  and 
we  had  to  cross  over  a  small  but  deep  and  swollen  stream 
}y  a  narrow  log  of  wood,  winch  was  more  than  a  foot 
under  water.  There  waa  a  blender  shaking  .slick  for  a 
landrail,  and  it  was  nervous  work  feeling  in  the  dark  in 
he  nashing  water  for  a  safe  place  on  which  to  place  the 
idvanced  foot.    After  an  hour  of  this  most  disagreeable 

guiug  walk  we  reached  the  village,  followed  by 

.he  men  with  our  guns,  ammunition,  boxes,  and  bedding, 

ill  more,  or  less  soaked.     We  consoled  ourselves  with 

tome  hot  tea  and  cold  fowl,  and  went  early  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  fine,  and  I  set  out.  soon 

arise  to  explore  the  neighbourhood.     The  village 
iad  ■■  d,  and  consisted  of  a  sL 

Uraight  Btreet  of  very  miserable  huts  totally  deficient  in 
Svery  comfort,  and  as  bare  and  cheerless  inside  as  out     Ic 
was  situated  on  a  little  elevated  patch  of  coarse  grav< 
toil,  covered  with  the  usual  high  rigid  grass,  which  came 
J»p  close  to  the  backs  of  the  houses.    At  a  short,  dfoti 
•veral  dire  but  all  on 

-id.     I  made  one  attempt  along  the  only 
path  [  could  find,  but  soon  caane  upon  a  deep  mud-hole, 
•und  that  I  must  walk  barefoot  if  at  all ;  so  I  returned 
and  deferred  further  exploration  till  after  breakfast     I 
ww  into  the  jungle  and  found  patches  of  sago - 

Talma  and  a  l"v.  forests  i,  but  ihr  pat  lis  were  every- 
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■re  full  of  mud-holes,  and  intersected  by  muddy 
and  tracts  of  swamp,  so  that  walking  was  not  pleasurable, 
and  too  much  attention  to  one's  steps  wa  <.>untble  tc 

og,  which  requires  above  everything  freedom  of 
motion.   I  shot  a  few  birds,  ann 
all  were  the  same  as  I  had  already  obtained  about  Cajeli. 

On  my  return  to  the  village  I  wa1-  at  the  same 

kind    of   ground    extended    for    many   miles    in   >• 
direction,   and    I    at    once    decided    that  m» 

Do4  a  suitable  place  to  stay  at  The  next  moraiig 
early  we  waded  back  again  through  the  mud  and  log 
wet  grass  to  our  boat,  and  by  mid-day  reached  Cajeli, 
where  1  waited  Ali's  return  to  decide  on  my  tutu* 
movements.  He  came  the  following  day,  and  gare  a 
very  bad  account  of  Pelah,  where  he  had  been.  There  «• 
a  little  brush  and  trees  along  the  beach,  and  hills  inland 
covered  with  high  grass  and  cajuputi  trees — my  dread  aoi 
abhorrence.  On  inquiring  who  could  give  me  trustw 
information,  I  was  referred  to  the  Lieutenant  of  tfe 
Burghers,  who  had  travelled  all  round  the  island,  and  waia 
very  intelligent  fellow.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  if  he  kw* 
of  any  part  of  Bourn  where  there  was  no  "  kusu-kus  a 
the  coarse  grass  of  the  country  is  called.  Ho  assure 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  south  coast  was  forest  land,  ••■ 
along  the  north  was  almost  entirely  swamp  and  grassy  k2k 
After  minute  inquiries,  I  found  that  the  forest  country  com- 
menced at  a  place  called  Waypoti,  only  a  few  miles  bej"od 
Pelah,  but  that,  as  the  coast  beyond  that  place  was  exyctti 
to  the  east  monsoon  and  dangerous  for  prans,  it  was  nee* 
sary  to  walk.  I  immediately  went  to  the  Opzeiner,  aid 
he  called  the  Rajah.  We  had  a  consultation,  and  amu$d 
for  a  boat  to  take  me  the  next  evening  but  one,  to  PaM- 
whence  I  was  to  proceed  on  foot»  the  Orang-kaya  going  tin 
day  before  to  call  the  Alfuros  to  carry  my  baggage. 

The  journey  was  made  as  arranged,  and  on  Mr 
we  arrived  at  Waypoti,  having  walked  about  ten  mil*11 
along  the  beach,  and  thi  my  forest  borderiii. 

sea,  with   occasional  plunges  of  a  mile  or  two  into  ifc 
interior.     We  found  no  village,  but  scattered  houses  and 
plantations,  with   hilly  country  pretty  well 
'    and  lookiug  rather  iaing.    A  lov 
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very  rotten  roof,  showing  the  sky  through  iu  several  places, 
was  the  only  one  I  could  obtain.  Luckily  it  did  not  rain 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  we  pulled  down  some  of 
the  walla  to  repair  the  roof,  which  was  of  immediate 
importance,  especially  over  our  beds  and  table. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  house  was  a  fine  mountain 
stream,  running  swiftly  over  a  bed  of  rocks  and  pebbles, 
and  beyond  this  was  a  hill  covered  with  fine  forest  By 
king  my  way  I  could  wade  across  this  river 
without  getting  much  above  my  knees,  although  T  would 
sometimes  slip  off  a  rock  and  go  into  a  hole  up  to  my 
waist,  and  about  twice  a  week  I  went  across  it  in  order  to 
explore  the  forest  Unfortunately  there  were  no  paths 
here  of  any  extent:,  and  it  did  not  prove  very  productive 

r  in  insects  or  birds.  To  add  to  my  difficulties  I  had 
stupidly  left  my  only  pair  of  strong  boots  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  my  others  were  by  this  time  all  dropping  to 
pieces,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  walk  about  barefooted,  and 
in  constant  fear  of  hurting  my  feet,  and  causing  a  wound 

h  might  lay  me  up  for  weeks,  aa  had  happened  in 
Borneo,  Aru,  and  Dorey.  Although  there  were  numerous 
plantations  of  maize  and  plantains,  there  were  no  new 
clearings ;  and  as  without  these  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  many  of  the  best  kinds  of  insects,  I  determined 
to  moke  one  myself  and  with  much  difficulty  engaged  two 
men  to  clear  a  patch  i  forest,  from  which  I  hoped  to 
obtain  many  fine  beetles  before  I  left 

During  the  whole  of  my  stay,  however,  insects  never 
became  plentiful.  My  clearing  produced  me  a  few  fine 
longicorns  and  Buprestid®,  different  from  any  I  had  before 
seen,  together  with  several  of  the  Amboyna  species,  but  by 
no  means  so  numerous  or  so  beautiful  as  I  had  found  in 
'.  island.  For  example,  I  collected  only  210 
different  kinds  of  beetles  during  my  two  months'  stay  at 
Bouru,  while  in  three  weeks  at  Amboyna,  in  1857, 1  found 
more  than  300  species.  One  of  the  finest  insects  found  at 
Bouru  was  a  large  Cerambyx,  of  a  deep  shining  chest  unt 
ooiour,  ami  with  very  long  antennae.  It  varied  greatly 
in  size,  the  largest  specimens  being  three  inches  ' 
while  the  .smallest,  wete  only  an  inch,  the  antennas  varying 
from  one  and  a  half  to  five  inches. 
c  c  2 
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One  day  my  boy   Ali   came   home  with  a  story  of  a 
big  snake.      He  was  walking   through   some   high  gnat 
topped  on  something  which   he  took    for  a  snwll 
falle:i  at   it   felt   cold    and  yielding   to  his  fee*, 

and  far  to  the  right  and  left  there  was  a  waving  and 
rustling   of  the   herbage.      He  romped   back  in  afirigbt 
and  prepared  to  shoot,  but  could  not.  get  a  gr< 
of  the   creature,  and    it    passed    away,  he    said,  like 
tree  being  dragged  along  through    the    grass, 
had  several  times  already  shot  large   snakes,  which  lie 
declared  were  all  as  nothing  compared  with  this,  I  «ni 
inclined  to  believe  it  must  really  have  been  a  c 
Such  creatures  are  rather  plentiful  here,  for  ;: 

l.y  showed  me  on  his  thigh  the  m.v  •  he  had 

beeu  seucd  by  onu  elose  to  his  house,  ll 
to  take  the  man's  thigh  in  its  mouth,  and  he  v 
bably  have  been  killed  and  devoured  by  it  ha> 
cries  brought  out  his  neighbours,  who  destroyed  it  with 
theix  choppers.  As  far  as  1  could  make  out  it  was  abflU" 
twenty  feet  long,  but  Ali'a  was  probably  much  Ian 

It  rametimes  amuses  mo  to  observe  how,  a  few  days  afttf 
I  have  taken  possession  of  it,  a  native  hut  seems  gait* 
a  comfortable  home.     My  house  at  Waypoti  was  a  an 
shed,  with  a  large  bamboo  platform  at.  one  side. 
end  of  this  platform,  winch  was  elevated  about  three  fenU 
iixed  up  my  mosquito  curtain,  and  partly  enclose1 ! 
a  large  Scotch  plaid,  making  a  comfortable  13 
apartment.     I  put  up  a  rude  table  on  legs  buried  in  tit 
earthen  iloor,  and  had   my  comfortable  rattan-' 
a  seat.     A  line  across  one   comer   carried    mj 
washed  cotton    clothing,    and   on   a  bamboo    shelf 
iged  my  small  stock  of  crockery  and  hardware. 
Lgainst  the  thatch  walls,  and  hai 
to  preserve  my  collections  from  ants  while 

ithout  aud  within  the  house,      i 
table  lay  books,  penknives,  scissors   pliers,  and  pu 
insect  and  bird  labels,  all  of  winch  \u  iv.  uusolvi  I 
to  the  native  mind. 

Most  of  the  people  here  had  never  Been  a  i 
the  better  informed  took  a  pride  in  ti  their  motf 

ignorant  companions  the  peculiarities   and  uses  of  thtf 
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strange  European  production — a  needle  with  a  head,  but 
no  eye  !     Even  paper,  which  we  throw  away  hourly  as 
.  WAS  to  them  a  curiosity;  and  I  of:  them 

picking   up   little   scraps  which  had  been   swept  out  of 
:iu  carefully  putting  them  away  in  their  bi  bet 
Chen  when  I  took  my  morning  coffee  and  evening 
how  tniiny  wire  the  strange  things  displayed  to  thein1 
Teapot,  teacups,  teaspoons,  were  all  more  or  less  curious  in 
their  eyes;  tea,  sugar,  biscuit,  and  hull,  r.  were  articles  of 
human  c  >n  seen   by   many  of  them  tor  the  fast 

time.     One  asks  if  that  whitish  powder  is  "  gula  passir  " 
faand--eagar)J  bo  called  to  diatinguiah  it  from  the  coarse 
lump  palm-sugar  or  molasses  of  native  manufacture  ; 
biscuit  is  considered  a  sort  of  European  aago-c 
ieh  the  inhabitants  of  those  remote  regions  are  obliged 
use  in  the  absence  d  the  genuine  article.     My  pursuits 
were  beyond  their  comprehension,     I 

continually  asked  ui«  what  white  people  did  birds 

i  o  much  care  to  preserve.     If  I  only 

kept  is  beautiful,  they  might  perhaps  bo 

it  ;  but  to  see  ants  and  Hies  and  small  ugly  insects  put 
away  so  carefully  was  a  great  puzzle  to  ilium,  and  they 
e   convinced    that  tin  i  be    some  medical  or 

use   for  them   which   I   kept  a  profound  s& 

■  in  fact  as  completely  unacquainted  with 

life  as  the  Indians  of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  or 

ca-  yet  a  ait  that 

iriumph  of  humau  ingenuity,  with  its  Little  lloat- 

of  European  civilization,  I  lonthlyat 

wenty   miles  off;  while  at  Amboyna,  only 

>esn  popui.  have 

gbed  for  more  than  three  he  :  ara 

■  seen  a  good   many  of  the  natfr  mru  from 

from  distant  parte  ol  the  island,  I 
si  convinced  that  they  consist  distinct  races  now 

Kitty  amalgamated.    The  larger  portion  are  Malays  ol 
'  -n  exactly   similar  to  the  Tomdre 
nli  d  Battled  in  Batohian; 

ter  resemble  the  Allures  of  Coram. 
The  inr!  icounled  for. 

Sola    Islands,   which    are    closely    connected   with 
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Celebes,  approach  to  within  forty  miles  of  the  north 
of  Bourn,  while  the  inland  of  Manipa  offers  an  easy  _ 

ire  for  the  people  of  <  lerani.     I  was  con! 
this  i  !iat  the  languages  of  Bouru  pos; 

distinct  resemblances  to  that  of  Sula,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Ceram. 

e  had  arrived  at  Waypoti,  Ali  had  seen  * 
beautiful  little  bird  of  the  genua  Pitta,  which  I  » 
anxious  to  obtain,  as  in  almost  every  island  the  S] 

rit,  aud  none  were  yet  known  from  Bouru.  He  and 
my  other  hunter  continued  to  see  it  two  or  three  tiraw  a 
week,  and  to  hear  its  peculiar  note  much  oftener,  butcouH 
never  get  a  specimen,  owing  to  its  always  frequenting 
must  dense  thorny  thickets,  wh«re  uuly  hasty  glimpses  o 

iilld   be  obtained,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  that 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid  blowing  the  bird  to  pieces. 
was  very  much  annoyed  that  he  could  not  gel  i 
of  I  Ins  bird,  in  going  after  which  he  had  already 
wounded  his  feet  with  thorns  ;  aud  when  we  hail 
days  more  to  stay,  he  went  of  his  own  accord  one  eveni. 
to  sleep  at  a  little  hut  in  the  forest  some  miles  off,  in  order 
to  have  a  last  try  for  it  at  daybreak,  when  many 
come  out  to  feed,  and  are  very  intent  on  their  moi 
meal.     The  next  evening  he  brought  me  home  two  apt! 
mens,  one  with  the  head  blown  completely  off,  and  other- 
wise too  much  injured  to  preserve,  the  otl 
order,  and  which  I  at  once  saw  to  be  a  new  spec: 
like  the  Pitta  celebeusis,  but  ornamented  with  a  square 
patch  of  bright  red  oa  tin    nape  ol  th< 

The  next  day  after  securing  this  prize  wa  returned  to 
Cajeli,  and  packing  up  my  collections  left  Bouru 
steamer.    During  our  two  days'  stay  at  Ternate,  I  took  01 

what  baggage  I  had  left  there,  and  bade 
all  my  friends.     V  iver  to  Menado,  on 

way  to  Macassar  and  Java,  and  I  finally  qui' 
Moluccas,  among  whose  luxuriant  and  beautiful  i 
bad  wandered  for  more  than  three  years. 

My  collections  in  Bouru,  though  i  ,  wer 

considerable  interest;  for  out  oi 
which  I  collected  there,  no  less  tlian  sev 
or  had   not  been  previously  found  in  any  islam 
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Moluccas.     Among  these  wore  two  kingfishers,  Tanysip- 
tera  acis  and  (Jeyx  Cajeli  ,  ><!,  Nectarinea 

irpina;  a  handsome  little  black  and  white  flycatcher, 
Monarcha  loricata,  whose  swelling  throat  was  beautifully 
:  d  with  metallic  blue;  and  Beveral  of  less  interest.  I 
also  obtained  a  skull  of  the  babirusa,  one  specimen  of 
which  was  killed  by  native  hunters  during  my  residence 
at  Cnjc-li. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
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THE  Moluccas  consist  of  three  large  islands,  Gilolo, 
Ceram,  and  Bouru,  the  two  former  being  each  a 
two  hundred  miles  long  ;  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
isles  and  islets,  the  most  important  of  which  arc  Batchian. 
Morty,  Obi,  Ki,  Timor-laut,  and  Aniliovna;  and  among 
the  smaller  ones,  Ternate,  Tidore,  Kai6a,  and  Banda.  Thcso 
occupy  a  space  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  by  eight  of 
longitude,  and  they  arc  connected  by  groups  of  small  islets 
ew  Guinea  on  the  east,  the  Philippines  on  the  north, 
Celebes  on  the  west,  and  Timor  on  the  south.  It  will  be 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind  these  main  features  of  extent  and 

feographical  position,  while  we  survey  their  animal  pro- 
uttions  and  discuss  their  relations  to  the  countries  which 
surround  them  on  every  si  uost  equal  proximity. 

We  will  first  consider  the  Mammalia,  or  warm-blooded 
■Is,  which  present  us  with  some  singular  anomalies. 
The  land  mammals  are  exceedingly  few  in  number,  only 
ten  being  yet  known  from  the  entire  group.  The  bats  or 
aerial  mammals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  numerous — not  less 
than  twenty-five  species  being  already  known.  But  even 
g  poverty  of  terrestrial  mammals  does  not  at 
all   i.  the  real   poverty  of  the   Moluccas  in  this 

class  of  animals ;  for,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  several  of  the  species  have  been 
introduced  by  man,  either  purposely  or  by  accident. 

io  OS  Uumanous  animal   in  the.  gto\x\>  \&  ^Gft 
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curious  baboon-monkey,  Cynopithecue  nigreacens, 
(li-soribcd  ns  being  one  of  ti.  tic  animals  of 

Celebes.     This  is   found    only   in    the    island   of 
and  it  seems  so  much  out  of  place  there — as  it  is  ihihcuit 
to  in  w  it  could   liv  led  the  island  by  any 

natural  nn  li  persal,  and  yet  not   have  passed  by 

the   same   means  over  the  narrow  strait  to  Gild 
it  seems  more  likely  to  have  originated  I 

da  which  had  escaped  from  confinement,  thi 
similar  animals  being  often  kept  as  pete 
and  carried  about  in  their  prai 

Of  all  the  carnivorous  animals  of  the  Archipcl 
only  one  found  in  the  Moluccas  is  the  Viverra  tin. 

h  inhabits  both  Batchian  and  Bouru,  and 
Borne  of  the  other  islands,     I  am  inclined  to  thl 
this  also  muy  have  been  introduced  accidentally, 
ofleu  made  captive   by   the   Malays,  who   prucure  civ 
from  it,  ami  it  is  an  animal  very  restless  and  uni 
and  therefore  likely  to  escape.     Thia  view  is  rein; 
more  probable  by  what  Antonio  de  M 
the  custom  in  the  Philippines  in  L602.     Hi 
natives  of  Mindanao  cany  about  civel  n  cages, End 

sell  them  in  the  islands;  and  they  take  tbe 
them,   and   let    them   go  again."      The  same   speciw 
common  in  the  Philippines  and  in  all  the  L 
of  the  Indo-Malay  region. 

The  only  Molucca: i  ant  is  a  de<  ■■liwa*' 

supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  i 

■■■id ere d  to  be  n  slight   .  iviety  of  the  Rusa  hi] 
of  Java,     Deer  are  often  tamed  and  petr. 
is  so  much  esteemed  by  all  that  it  is  verj 

should  endeavour  to  introduce  them  into  the  remo 
islands  in  which  they  settled,  and  whoso  luxuriant  for 
seem  so  well  adapted  for  their  subsist) 

The  strange  baoirusa  of  Celebes  is  also  found 
but  in  no  other  Moluccan  island,  and  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  it  true  thai 
some  approximation  between  tl 
(where  the  babirusa  is  also  found)  and 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  these  islands  h 
been  closer  together,  or  that  some 
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disappeared.  At  this  time  the  babirusa  may  have  entered 
Bouru,  since  it  probably-  swims  as  well  as  its  allies  the 
pigs.  These  are  spread  all  over  the  Archipelago,  even  1.0 
several  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  in  many  cases  the  species 
arc  peculiar.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  have  some 
natural  means  of  dispersal.  There  is  a  popular,  idea  that 
pigs  cannot  swim,  but  Sir  Charles  Lyell  baa  shown  that 
is  s  mistake,    In  his  "Principles  of  Gei  1 10th. 

VA\i.  vol  ii.  p.  365)  lie  adduces  evidence 

have  swum  many  miles  ut  sea,  and  are  alilo  to  swim  with 

ie  ami  swiftness.  I  have  myself  seen  a  wild  pig 
swimming  across  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  separates  Singa- 
pore from  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  we  thus  have 

Joined  the  curious  fact,  that  of  all  the  I  ■ 
of    the    Indian  region,    pigs   alone   extend    beyond    the 
Moluccas  and    as   far   as   New   Qi  iugh    it   is 

somewhat  curious  that  they  have  way 

to  Australia. 

little  shrew,  Sores  myceurns,  which  is  common  in 

■  ultra,  Borneo,  and  Java,  is  also  found  in  the  larger 
ids   of  the   Moluccas,  to   which   it   may   to 
accidentally  conveyed  in  native  praus. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  I    which, 

are  to  characteristic  of  the  Indian  region;  and  we  see  that* 
■  single  exception  of  the  pig,  all  may  very  probably 
q1  od  i,  since  s  ■ 

il  with  thi  abounding  in  the  \ 

Malay  islands,  or  in  Oelebi 

Tim  (bnj  mammals  are  Bfarau]  i  rder 

of  ii  Mammalia,  w)  ay  characteristic  of  the 

Au-  ina;  ai  d  these  are  p 

Moluccas,  since  they  are  either  of  pecu. 
Ebnnd  elsewhere  are  natives  onlj    w  Guinea  or 

North  Australia,     The  fin  small  dying  opossum, 

ltalideus   ariel,  a  beaut il'ul  little  tly  Idee  a 

small  Hying  squirrel  in  appeazanee,  but  •belonging  bo 
marsupial   order.      Th  9S   of   the 

curious  genui  liar  to  tli< 

mil    These  are  opossum-like  animals,  wil 

til,  of  which  the  terminal  half  is  generally 
have  small    heads,  large   eyes,   and   a   d 
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covering  of  woolly  fur,  which  ifl  often  pun  white  *i& 
irregular  block  spots  or  blotches,  or  sometimes  ashy 

i  ub  white  spots.     They  live  in  ti 
upon  the  leaves,  of  which  they  devour  large  qn 
They  move  about  slowly,,  and  are  difficult  to  ki 
the  thickness  of  their  i'ur,  andtlieii  f  of  Life.    A  hear 

charge  of  shot  will  often  Lodge  m  the  skin 
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i,  and  even  breaking  the  spine  or  pierciw 
will  not  kill  them- for  some  hours.  The  native- 
eat  their  flesh,  and  as  their  motions  are  so  slow,  easily 
catch  them  by  climbing ;  so  that  it  is  wonderful  tlu-y  liave 
not  been  exterminated.  It  may  bo,  how 
dense  woolly  fur  protects  them  from  birds  of  prey,  and  - 
islands  fchey  live  in  are  too  thinly  inhabited  G 
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iblo  to  exterminate  them.  Tho  figure  reproseuts  Cuacus 
irnatus,  a  new  species  discovered  by  mo  in  Batehian,  and 
which  also  inhabits  Ternate.  It.  fa  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas, 
while  t lie  two  other  species  which  inhabit  Cerain  are  found 
ilso  in  New  Guiuea  and  Waigiou. 

In   place  of  the  excessive  poverty  of  mammals  which 
icterises  the  Moluccas,  we  have  a  very  rich  display  of 
the  feathered  tribes.     The  number  of  species  of  birds  at 
present  known  from  tlie  various  islands  of  the  Moluccan 
:»  is  265,  but  of  these  only  70  belong  to  the  usually 
abundant  tribes  of  the  waders  and  swimmers,  indicating 
that  these  are  very  imperfectly  known.     As  they  are  also 
tninently  wanderers,  and  are  thus  little  fitted  for  illus- 
trating the  geographical  distribution  of  life  in  a  limited 
area,  we  will  here  leave  them  out  of  consideration  and 
■  ur  attention  only  to  tho  19C  land  birds. 
When  we  consider  that  all  Europe,  with  its  varied 
climate  and  vegetation,  with  every  mile  of  its  surface 
explored,  and  with  the  immense  extent  of  temperate    . 
and  Africa,  which  serve  as  storehouses,  from  which  it  is 
eoruited,  only  supports  257  species  of  land 
la  as  residents  or  regular  immigratlty  we  must  look 
upon  the  numbers  already  procured  in  the  small  and  com- 
ly  unknown  islands  of  the  Moluccas  as  indicating 
a  fauna  of  fully  average  richness  in  this  department     But 
examine  the  family  groups  which  go  to 
make  np  this  number,  we  find  the  mosl  enrioue  <u  ticiencies 
in  some,  balanced  by  equally  stn  I  D  others. 

Thus  if  we  compare  the  birds  of  the  Moluccas  with  fchoee 
of  India,  as  given  in  Me  Jerdon'a  work,  we  find  that  the- 
three  groups  of  the  parrots,  kifieflshi  pigeons,  form 

uearly  one-third  of  the  whole  land -birds  in  the  farmer, 
le  they  amount  to  only  (me-ttcmlkih  in  the  latter 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  such  wide-spread  groups  as 
inrushes,  warblers,  and  finches,  which  in  India  form 
nearly  ane-iJiird  of  all  the  land-birds,  dwindle  down  in  tin: 
Moluccas  to  one-fo: 

■■  reason  of  these  peculiarities  appears  to  be,  that  the 

fctotaccsn  fauna  has  been  almost  1  red  from 

1  ruinea,  in  which  country  the  Bame  cL  Bcienov 

and  the  same  luxuriance  is  to  be  observed.     Out  of  the 
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seventy-eight  genera  in  which   the   Molueean  Innil-birds 

•  be  classed,  no  less  than  seventy  are  charactemt 
New  Guinea,  while  only  six  belong  specially  to  the  h 
Malay  islands.     But  this  close  resemblance  to 
i;i  does  not  extend  to  the  species,  for  no  i 
out  of  the  195  land-birds  are  peculiar  to  tl 
islands,  while  32  are  found  also  iu  New  Guinea, 
in   the.    Indo-Malay  islands.     These   fact 

1 1  the  birds  of  this  group  have  evidently  been  d 
mainly  from  New  Guinea,  yet  the  immigration  i 
I  recent  one,  since  there  has  been  time  for  the 
in  of  the  species  to  have  become  changed     W 
also,  that  many  very  characteristic   New   G 
not  entered  the  Moluccas  at  all,  while  i 
in  t'triun  and  Gilolo  do  not  extend  so  far  west  as  Bob 
Conaiderin  r.  Eurther,  the  absence  of  mo 
mamm  da  from  the  Moluccas,  wc  are  led  to  the 

islands   are  not  fragments  which   have  b«r« 
separated  from  New  Guinea,  but  form  a  iusolat 

.   which    has    been    upheaved   independent!] 
anote  epoch,  and  during  all  the  mutation; 
e  has  been  constantly 
that    great    and    productive    island.      The 

i   time   the  Moluccas  have  remain*  i 
further  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  two  peculiar  g«3 
of  birds,    Semioptera  and    Lv  which   an 

nowhere  eLe. 

\Y    ate  able  to  divide  this  small  archipela;." 
well-marked  groups — that  of  Ceram,  incl  u< 

..  Bands,  and   Ke;  and  that  of  Gil. 
Morty,  Batchian,  Obi,  Ternatc,  and  oth 
These  divisions  have  cacli  a  considerable  QUI 

uo  less  than   fifty-five   beinj:   loin: 
>m  group  only;  and  besides  this,  most  of  the 
islands  have  some  species  peculiar  to  thi 
Morty  island  has  a  peculiar  kingfisher,  bon 
starling;  Ternate  has  a  ground-thrush 

Bands  has   a  pigeon,  a  shrike,  and  a  1 
has   two  flycatchers,  a  Zosterops,  a  shri 
and  a  cuckoo;  and  the  remote  Timor-laut,  which  ahii 
probably  come  into  the  Moluccau  group,  has  a  coc'kat 
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and  lory  as  its  only  known  birds,  and  both  are  of  pefcu 
spec 

The  Moluccas  are  especially  rich  in  the  parrot  tribe,  no 
less  than  twenty -two  species,  belonging  to  ten  gen 
inhabiting  them.  Among  these  is  the  large  red-crested 
cockatoo,  so  commonly  Been  alive  in  Europe,  two  handsome 
red  parrots  of  the  genus  Eclectus,  and  five  of  the  beautiful 
crimson  lories,  which  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
these  islands  and  the  New  Guinea  group.  The  pigeons 
are  hardly  less  abundant  or  beautiful,  twenty-one  species 
being  known,  including  twelve  of  the  beautiful  green  fruit 
pigeons,  the  smaller  kinds  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
the  most  brilliant  patches  of  colour  on  the  head  and  tho 
under-surface.  Next  to  these  come  the  kingfishers,  in- 
cluding sixteen  species,  almost  all  of  which  are  beautiful, 
ami  many  are  among  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  birds 
thai 

One  of  the  most  curiam  groups  of  bird9,  the  Megapodit, 
or  mound- makers,  is  very  abundant  in  the  Molu< 
They  are  gallinnceous  birds,  about  the  size  of  a  small  fowl, 
and  generally  of  a  dark  ashy  or  sooty  colour,  and  they 
have  remarkably  large  and  strong  feet  and  long  claws, 
alhed  to  the  "MaJeo"  of  Celebes,  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  given,  but  they  differ  in  h:i  I 
roost  of  these  birds  frequenting  the  scrubby  jungles  along 
the  sea-shore,  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  debt-  iating  of  sticks,  sli 

&C.      Of  this   rubbish  the  Megapodius 

forms  immense  mounds,  often  six  or  eight  feet  high  and 

twenty  op  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  which  they  are  enabled 

bo  do  with  comparative  ease  by  means  of  their  large  feet, 

which  they  can  grasp  and  throw  backwards  a  quantity 

of  material.     In  the  centre  of  this  mound,  at  a  deptl    n 

or  three  feet,  the  egga  aw  deposited,  and  are  hatohi  l 

by  the  gentle  heat  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the 

matter  of  the  mound.    When  I  first  saw  ! 

i    island  of  Lombock,  I  could  hardly  believe 

that  they  were  made  by  such  small  bards,  but  I  afterwards 

met  with  them  frequently,  and  have  once  or  twice  come 

upon   the   birds  engaged   in  making   them,      They  run  a 

few  steps  back1  [rasping  a  quantity  of  loose  materia! 
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in   one   foot,  and   throw   it   a   lung    ■  bind  then 

When  once  properly  buried  the  eggs  6eera  to  be  no  rnoa 
cared  for,  the  young  birds  working  their  v.  rongji 

the  heap  of  rubbish,  and  running  off  at  once  into  the  forest 
They  coine   out  of  the  egg  covered   with    thick  do 
feathers,  and  have  no  tail,  although  the  wings  are  fuilv 
developed. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  new  species  (Hep* 
podius  waUacei),  which  inhabits  Gilolo,  Ternate,  and 
Bouru.  It  is  the  handsomest  bird  of  the  genus,  I 
richly  banded  with  reddish  brown  on  the  back  and  wings ; 
Bad  it  differs  from  the  other  species  in  its  habits.  It  fre- 
quents the  forests  of  the  interior,  and  comes  down  to  the 
sea-beach  to  deposit  its  eggs,  but  instead  of 
mound,  or  scratching  a  hole  to  receivethem.it  burrows  into 
the  sand  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet  obliquely  down- 
wards, and  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  bottom.  It  then  loosely 
covers  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  is  said  by  the  native* 
to  obliterate  and  disguise  its  own  footmarks  i  and 

from  the  hole,  by  making  many  other  tracks  and  scratehs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  lays  its  eggs  only  at  night,  and 
at  Bouru  a  bird  was  caught  early  one  morning  as  it  rctf 
coming  out  of  its  hole,  in  which  several  eggs  were  found- 
All  these  birds  seem  to  be  semi-nocturnal,  for  their  load 
wailing  cries  may  be  constantly  heard  late  into  the  nigM 
and  long  before  daybreak  in  the  morning.  The  eggs  «K 
all  of  a  rusty  red  colour,  and  very  large  for  the  «ue  d 
the  bird,  being  generally  three  or  three  and  a  quwtff 
inches  long,  by  two  or  two  and  a  quarter  wide.  Thej 
are  very  good  eating,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  tb» 
natives. 

Another  large  and  extraordinary  bird  is  the  Cassowary, 
which  inhabits  the  island  of  Ceram  only.  It  is  a  stout  and 
strong  bi ixl,  standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  covered"*^ 
long  coarse  black  hair-like  feathers.  The  head  is  on"*- 
meat)  id  with  a  large  horny  casque  or  helmet,  and  the  ntt* 
skin  of  the  neck  is  conspicuous  with  bright  blue  aud  rai 

re.    The  wings  are  quite  absent,  and  are  replaced 
a  group  of  horny  black  spines  like  blunt  por 
These  birds  wander  about  the  vast  mountainous  forest*  i 
cover  the  island  of  Ceram,  feeding  chiefly  on  fallen 
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and  on  insects  or  Crustacea.  The  female  lays  from  I 
to  five  large  and  beautifully  slmgreened  green  eggs  upon 
a  bed  of  leaves,  the  mole  and  female  sitting  upon  them 
alternately  for  about  a  month.  This  bird  is  the  helmeted 
cassowary  (Casuarius  galeatus)  of  naturalists,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  the  only  species  known.  Others  have  since 
been  discovered  in  New  Guinea,  New  Britaiu,  and  North 
Australia. 

It  was  in  the  Moluccas  that  I  first  discovered  undoubted 
cases  of  "mimicry"  among  birds,  and  these  are  so  en 
that  I  must  briefly  describe  them.  It  will  be  as  well, 
however,  first  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  mimicry  in 
oiy.  At  page  131, 1  have  described  a  butterfly 
which,  when  at  rest,  so  closely  resembles  a  dead  leaf, 
that  it  thereby  escapes  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  This 
is  termed  a  "protective  resemblanca"  If  however  the 
butterfly,  being  itself  a  savoury  morsel  to  birds,  had 
closely  resembled  another  butterfly  which  was  disagreeable 
to  birds,  and  therefore  never  eaten  by  them,  it  yrould  be 
as  well  protected  as  if  it  resembled  a  leaf;  and  this  is  what 
has  been  happily  termed  "  mimicry "  by  Mr.  Bates,  who 
first  discovered  the  object  of  these  curious  external  imita- 
tions of  one  insect  by  another  belonging  to  a  distinct 
genus  or  family,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  distinct 
order.  The  clear-winged  moths  which  resemble  v. 
and  hornets  are  the  best  examples  of  "  mimicry  "  in  our 
own  country. 

For  a  long  time  all  the  known  cases  of  exact  resem- 
blance of  one  creature  to  quite  a  different  on«  were  con- 
fined to  insects,  and  Ll  >.;refore  with  great  pit : ; 
that  I  discovered  in  the  island  of  Bouru  two  birds  which  I 
constantly  mistook  for  each  other,  and  which  yet  belonged 
to  two  <:  id  somewhat  distant  families.  One  of 
these  la  a  boa  c  named  Tropidorhynch us  bouru ea 
and  the  other  a  kind  of  oriole,  which  ha3  been  called  Mimeta 
bouraensi&  The  oriole  resembles  the  houeysucker  in  the 
following  particulars  :  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 

9  are  exactly  of  the  same  tints  of  dark  and  1 
brown  ;  the  Tropidorhynchus  has  a  large 
round  the  eyes;  11  lied  in  the  Mimeta  by  a 

black  feathers.     The  top  of  the  head  of  theTro] 
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chus  has  a  scnly  appearance  from  the  narrow  scale-formed 
;  are  imitated  by  the  broader  feather*  of  tb 
Mhneta  Laving  a  dusky  line  down  each.    The  I 

iius   has   a    pale    ruff   Formed  of  curious   recurved 
■  rs  on  the  nape  (which  has  given  the  whole  genua  ftfl 
name  of  Friar  birds) ;  this  is  represented  in  the 
a  pole  bend  in  the  same  position.    Lastly,  the  hiU 
Trnpidorhynchus  is  raised  into  a  protuberant  keel  at.  tlia 

Mad  the  Mniieta  lias  the  same  character,  althong 
not  a  common  one  in  the  genus.     The  result  is,  that  on  a 
iicial  examination  the   birds  are.  identical,  although 
they  have  important  structural  differences,  and  cannot  be 
placed  near  each  other  in  any  natural  arrangement. 

In  the  adjacent  island  of  Cemin  we  find  very  di 
species  of  both  these  genera,  and.  strange  to  sag 
i  Ule  each  other  quite  as  closely  as  do  those  Oi 
The    Tiopidorhynchus  subeoruutus  is  oi"  an  earthy  brown 
colour,  washed  with  ochreish  yellow,  with  bare  orbit 
cheeks,  and  the  usual  recurved  nape-ruff.    The  Mimeta 
for-steni  which  accompanies  it,  is  absolutely  identical  in  the 
if  vw\\  port  of  the  body,  and  the  details  are  copied 
16  minutely  as  in  the  former  species. 
We  have  two  kinds  of  evi  i  tell  us  winch  bird 

this  case  is  the  model,  and  which  the  copy.    The  honi 
suckers  are  coloured  in  a  manner  which  is  very 
the  whole  family  to  winch  they  belong,  while  the  ori 
seem   to   have   departed   from    the    gay   yellow 
common   among  then   allies.     We  should  therefore  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  latter  who  mimic   the  former.    If 
so,  however,  they  must  derive   some  advantage  B 
imitation  thej  are  certainly  weak  birds,  v. 

feet  and  claws,  they  may  require  it.     Now  the  Troj 
rhynrhi  are  n  ring  pOWi 

grasping   claws,    and  long,    curved,   sharp   beak 

;  1 1  ble  t< icel  1 1  ar  la  groups  and  small  floi 
a  very  loud  bawling  note  which  can  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  and  serves  to  collect  a  number  together  in  t\ 
danger.    They  arc  very  plentiful  and  very  pugnaci 

ttUy  driving  away  crows  and  even  hawks,  which  perch 
a  ti!  ■  ;i  few  of  them  are  assembled.     It.  is  very 

jbnhle,  therefore,   that  the  smaller  birds  of  prey  have 
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learnt  to  respect  these  birds  and  leave  them  alone,  and  it 
arnay  fhu  tntage  for  the  w 

Oouragi  to  be  mistaken  for  them.     This  being 

m  of   Variation  and    Survival  of  the 
l'"inr-.^.  will  suffice  to  explain  how  the  v< 
"been   brought   ab  tout  suppos  voluntary 

action  ou  the  part  of  the  birds  themselves ;  aud  those  who 
i  Mr.  Darwin's     Origin  of  Species    will  have  no 
difficulty  in  Mia  whole  process. 

i  lie  Moluccas  are  pre-eminently  beautiful, 

tared  with  the  varied  and  beautiful   pjo- 

dur  r  parts  of  the    Archipelago.    The  grand 

hers    n 
maximum  ol  ,  and  many  of  the  Pap 

Pieridse,   Dani  and    Nymphalidsa    are   equal  1> 

m'        There  taps,  no  island  in  the   world  so 

grand  insects  are  t 
found.     Here  are  three  of  the  very  finest  Ornithopterie — 
i.mii:-,  heh  i:.:.  and  reroua  ;  three  of  the  handaoa 

,  deiphobus,  and  gambrisius  *, 
e,  tphias  lewnppe ;  the  large 
the  I  idea;  and  two  unusual]  i  and 

mphalidee — Diadema  pandarua,  and  Cha  i 
Among    its    beetles    are    the    extraordinary 
ise  enormous  legs  spread  over  a 
space  of  eight  inches,  and  an  unusual  nu  large  and 

Anthribi  I  Bnprestidte. 

m  the  pl&l  LC  of  the 

.  l.  A  small  specimen  of  the Euchirus  la 
menus,  or   Long-armed  Ch 

mnt  of  my  i  >yna 

ipter  XX.).     The  female  has  the  fore  legs  of  moderate 
evil,  (an  undescribed  species  of  Rn> 
lue  and  emerald  green   colours;  banded 
It  is  a  native  of  Ocram  and  Coram,  and  is 
found    I  3.    A  female   of   Xenocerus    semiluc- 

Anthril.idte  of  delicate   silky   white 
is   abundant   on  fallen    t  i 
and  ■    ram    and   Amboyna.      4.   An    m 

species  ol  Xenoceres;  a  male,  with  very  long 
curious  antennae,  and  elegant  black  and  white  markings 

D   O 
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It   is  found  on  fallen   trunks   in  Batchian.     5.  An 
it»ed  species    of  Arachnobas,    a    curious 
ila  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas  anil  >  I  -a,  and 

remarkable  for  their  long  legs,  and  theii  habit  of  oft«u 
sitting  oil  leaves,  ami  turning  rapidly  round  the  edge  to 

::iidt?r-surfaco    when    disturbed      It   was   fa 
Gilolo.    All  these  insects  are  represented  of  the  natnnl 
size. 

Like  the  birds,  the  insects  of  the   Molucca!  show  i 
decided  affinity  with  those  of  New  Gui 
with  the  productions  of  the  great  western  islands  of: 
Archipelago,  but  the  difference  in  form  and  stru 
tween  the  productions  of  the  east  an<  is  notnea 

irked  here  as  in  birds.    This  is  probably  doe 
more   immediate   dependence   of  ini 
vegetation,  and  the  greater  facilities  for  their  distribtfw 
in   the  varied  stages  of  egg,  pupa,   and   p^i 
This  has  led  to  a  general  uniformity  in   the  insect' 
of  the  whole  Archipelago,  iu  accordance  with  tha  gene- 
ral uniformity  of  its  climate  and  vegetation  ;   v. 
the    other    hand   the  great  susceptibility   of  the  in«d 
organization  to  the  action  of  external  conditions  has  led 
infinite  detailed  modifications  of  form  and  colour, 
have  in  many  cases  given  a  considerabl 
productions  of  adjacent  islam  I.-. 

Owing  to  the  great  preponderance  among  the  b 
parrots,  pigeons,  kingfishers,  and  sunbirds,  almost  all  of  gay 
or    delicate    colours,    and  many  adorned  be  nifld 

gorgeous  plumage,  and  to  the  nuinbei 
.    butterflies  which  are  almost  e\ 
with,  the  forests  of  the  Moluccas  offer  to  the  natut,"' 
a  very  striking  exampl  luxuriance  and  beauty  i 

animal  life  in  the  tropica     Fet  the  almost  en 

i.immalia,  and  of  sn  •irdil 

woodpeckers,   thrushes.,  jays,    tits,   and       i         ■-.  mest 
he  is  in  a  part  of  the  world  v. 
ealiry  but  little  in   common  with    th< 
continent,  although  an  unbroken  chain  of  islands  seems  I 
link  them  to  it. 
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TO  THE   ARU   ISL.VNDS   IN  A  NATIVE   PIUU. 

(DECEMBER,   1854.) 

1  was  flie.  beginning  of  December,  and  the  rainy  season 
at  Macassar  had  just  set  in.  For  nearly  throe  months 
beheld  tike  bob  riae  daily  above  thu  palm-groves, 
>uut  to  the  zenith,  and  descend  like  a  globe  of  fire  into 
e  oceau,  ni  I  lor  a  single  moment  of  his  com  so. 

w  dark  leaden  clouds  had  gathered  over  the  whole 
avens,  and  seemed  to  have  rendered  him  permanently 
.-  The  strong  east  winds,  warm  and  dry  and  dust- 
leu,  which  had  iiitherto  blown  as  certainly  as  the  sun 
,d  risen,  were  now  replaced  by  variable  gusty  breezes 
d  heavy  rains,  often  continuous  for  three  days  and 
ghts  together;  and  the  parched  and  fissured  rice  stubbles 
lich  during  the  dry  weather  had  extended  in  every 
n    for    miles    around   the   town,    wer  !y    so 

oded  as  to  be  only  passable  by  boats,  or  by  means  of  a 
livrinth  of  paths  on  the  top  of  the  narrow  bank;-;  which 
vided  the  separate  properties. 

i   thlfl  kind  of  weather  might  be  exp 
Southern  Celebes,  and  I  therefore  detenu  i  seek 

avonrable  climate  for  collecting  in  during  that. 
riod,  and  to  return  in  the  next  dry  season  to  complete 
nil  of  the  district.      Fortunately  for  me  1  was 
rf  the  great  emporiums  of  tin-  native  trade  of  thu 
kttans  from  Borneo,  sandal-wood  ami 
ix  from  Flores  and   Timor,  rriprmg  from  the  Gulf  of 
irpentaria,  eajuputi-oil   from  Bourn,  wild  nub 

;dl   to  lie  found   in  Tin: 

inese  and  Bngis  merchants  of  Macassar. 

»ng  with  tii:  A  co0'e«  Which  •  O bief  products 

the  surrounding  country.   More  important  than  all  these 

is  the  trade  to  Arc,  a  group  of  it.uated  on 

ii -west  coast  of  New  Guinea  Mid  of  which  almost 

2  whole  produ.  hi   .Maeassur  in  native  vessels. 
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quite  out  of  the  track  of  all  i. 
and  arc  inhabited  only  by  black  mop-headed  savage* 
ibute  to  the  luxurious  tastes  of  the  most 
civilized  races.    Pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  and  tortoisesbdl, 
find  their  way  to  Europe,  while  edible  birds' 
>  ug"  or  sea-slug  arc:  obtained  by  i 
6  i  'binese, 
I  he  brads  to  these  islands  has  existed  from  veryi 
i  s,  and  it  is  from  them  that  Birds  of  Paradise,  of  i 
kinds  known  to  Iimweu  Lret  brought, 

vessels   can  only  make  the  voyage  once  a  yesA 
in  i  In:  monsoons.    They  leave  Macassar  in  DecBt- 
i  January  at  the  beginning  of  the  we  .on,  ami 

return  in  July  or  August  with  the  full  strength  of  the 
east  monsoon.     Even  by  the  sar  people  thru 

•yage  to  the  Arn  Islands  is  looked  upon  as  a  rather 
wild   and  romantic   expedition,   full  of  nov 
strange  adventures.    He  who  has  made  it  is  I 

authority,  audit  remains  with  many  the  ant 
ambition  of  their  lives.  I  myself  had  hoped  rather 
expected  ever  to  reach  this  "  Ultima  Thule"  of  the  Eut; 
and  when  1  found  that  I  really  could  do  so  now,  had  I  tal 
courage  to  trust,  myself  for  a  thousand  miles'  voyage  is* 
prau,  and  for  six  or  seven  months  among  lawk* 
traders  and  ferocious  savayeb. — -I  felt  somewhat  as  I 
when,  a  schoolboy,  I  was  for  the  first  time 
travel  outside  the  stage-coach,  to  visit,  that  scene 
is  strange  and  new  and  wonderful  to  young  ima 
— London  i 

By  the  help  of  some  kind  friends  I  was  introduced  to 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  large  praus  which  was  to  sail  in* 
few  days,     lie  was  a  Javanese  hall-caste,  in 

gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  had  a  youngish 

I  wife,  whom  he  rvg  to  leave  behind 

during  Ins  absence.   When  we  talked  about  passage  money 

would  lix  no  sum,  but  insisted  on  leaving  it  entu 
me  to  pay  on  my  return  exactly  what  I  liked.  "  And  than," 
id  he,  "whether  you  give  me  one  dollar  or  a  huudnid,! 
shall  be  satisfied,  aud  shall  ask  no  more."1 

remainder  of  my  stay  was  fully  occupic. 
in  stores,  engaging  servants,  and  niakin  iker 
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Jjsrotion  for  ice  of  seven  months  from  even  the 

Icirts  of  civilization.     On  the  morning  of 
38th,  when  we  went  on  board  at  daybreak,  it  was  mining 
Iwnl.     We  Bet  sail  ami  it  came  on  to  blow.     Oni 
lost  astern,  our  sails  damaged,  and  the  evening  found   M 
lack  again  in  Macassar  harbour.    We  remained  then 
days  longer,  owing  to  its  raining  all  the  time,  thus  rei 
injj  it  in,  to  dry  ami  repair  the  huge   mat 

.AH  these  drei  I  remained  on  board,  and  during  the 

inre  intervals  when  it  didn'1  rain,  mi 
-.will  our  outlandish  emit,  some  of  1  in-  pi  5  of 

•which  I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

It  was  a  vessel  of  about  seventy  tons  burthen,  aud 
shaped  something  like  i  Chi  icse  junk.  The  thick  sluped 
considerably  downwai  bows,  which  are  thu- 

sst  part  of  the  shin.     Then 

:  .1  i  !'ii  they  were  hong 
quarters  fi  bich  projected 

iiree  feet  on  .  to  which  extent  I 

overhung  the  sides  of  the  vessel  amidships.  Xhe  rudders 
were  nor  hinged  but  hung  with  slings  of  rattan,  the  !Yn  ii.m 
of  v  !  eps  them  in  ai  a  which  they  axe 

placed,  and  thus    1  facilitates  steering.    The  tillurs 

were  not  on   deck,  but  entered    the  vessel   through 
Bona]  into  a  lower  or  half  deek  about  three 

1,  in  winch  sit  the  1  m.    In  the  after  part  of 

a  low  1 i>.  about  three  ami  a.  half  i'eet  high, 

which  foi  .its  furniture  consisting  of 

fronl  of  tbe  poop  and  main- 
mast was  thatched  house  on  deek;  about  four  feet 
high  to  the  ridge;  and  one  compartmenit  of  this,  forming  a 
cabin  six  and  a  half  feet  long  by  live  and  a  half  wide,  I 
had  all  to  myself,  and  it  was  the  sn«  con> 

at  sea.     It  was  ente 
by  a  low  sliding  door  of  thatch  on  one  sideband  bad  a  >. 

on  the  other.    The  floor  wa 
pleasantly  el,'.  d  six  int  .-.0  as 

lobe  quite  dry.     I  with  fine  cane  mats,  lor 

the  man!  1  ted;  against 

the  '  arranged  my  gun-case, 

clothes,  and  books  ;  my  mattress  occupied  the  middle,  and 
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next  the  door  were  my  canteen,  lamp,  and  little  store,  oi 
luxuries  for  the  voyage ;  while  guns,  revolver,  and  hunting 
knil'e  hung  conveniently  from  the  roof.    During  these  fi 
miserable  days  I  was  quite  jolly  in  thia  little  sir 
more  so  than  I  should  have  been  if  confined  the  same 
to  the  gilded  and   uncomfortable   saloon  of  a   I 
steamer.     Then,  how  comparatively  sweet  was  eve 
on  board — no  paint,  no  tar,  no  new  rope,  (vilest  of  smells 
to  the  qualmish !)  no  grease,  or  oil,  or  varnish  ;  but  instead 
of  these,  bamboo   and  rattan,  and   coir  rope  an 
thatch;  pure  vegetable  fibres,  which  smell  plea* 
they  smell  at  all,  and  recall  quiet  scenes  in  the  grwu 
and  shady  forest 

Our  ship  had  two  masts,  if  mast3  they  can  be  calW, 
which  were  great  moveable  triaugles.  If  in  an  ordinary 
ship  you  replace  the  shrouds  aud  backstay  by  strong 
thuhpra,  and  take  away  the  mast  altogether,  you  have  the 
arrangement  adopted  on  board  a  prau.  Above  my  cabin, 
and  resting  on  uruss-beams  attached  to  the  masts,  was  a 
wilderness  of  yards  and  spars,  mostly  formed  of  bamboo. 
The  mainyard,  an  immense  affair  nearly  a  numb 
long,  was  formed  of  many  pieces  of  wood  and  bamboo 
bound  together  with  rattans  in  an  ingenious  mans 
sail  carried  by  this  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  was  biuffl 
out  of  the  centre,  so  that  when  the  short  end  was  hauled 
down  on  deck  the  long  end  mounted  high  in 
making  up  for  the  lownesa  of  the  mast  itself.  Th«  few- 
sail  was  of  the  same  shape,  but  smaller.  Both  these  wjk 
of  matting,  and,  with  two  jibs  and  a  fore  and  aft  sail  asW 
of  eottou  canvas,  completed  our  rig. 

The   crew  consisted   of  about  thirty  men,   n. 
Macassar  and  the  adjacent  coasts  and  islands.     They 
mostly  young,  and  were  short,  broad-faced,  good-humo1 
looking  fellows.    Their  dress  consisted  generally  of  a 
of  trousers  only,  when  at  work,  and  a  handkerchief 
round  the  head,  to  which  in  would  add % 

thin  cotton  jacket  Four  of  the  elder  men  were  "jurumuJi*- 
or  steersmen,  who  had  to  squat  (two  at  a  time)  in  i 
steerage  before  described,  changing  every  six  hours,    Tto 
there  was  an  old  man,  the  "  juragan,"  or  captain,  but  w* 
was  really  what,  we  should  call  the  first  mate;  he  occupifli 
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the  other  half  of  the  little  house  on  deck.  There  were 
about  tea  respectable  man,  Chinese  whom  our 

owner  used  to  call  "  his  own  people."  He  treated  I 
very  well,  shared  his  meals  with  them,  and  spoke  to  them 
always  with  perfect  politeness;  yet  they  were  most  of 
them  a  land  of  slave  debtors,  bound  over  by  the  police 
magistrate  to  work  for  him  at  mere  nominal  wages  for  a 
term  of  years  till  their  debts  were  liquidated.  I 
Dutch  institution  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  seems  to 
work  well  It  is  a  great  boon  to  traders,  who  can  do 
nothing  i  i  hinly-populated  r  ithoul  trusting 

goods  1.1.1  QgeQt8  and  petty  dealers,  who  frequently  BQTUU 
them   away   in   gambling  and    debauchery.     The   lower 
classes  are  almost   nil  in  a  chronic  state  of  debt.    The 
merchant  trusts  them  again  and  again,  till  the  amount  is 
something  serious,  when  he  boo  I  to  court  and  has 

their  services  allotted  to  him  for  its  liquidation.  The 
debtors  seem  to  think  this  no  disgrace,  but  rather  enjoy 

(  freedom  from  responsibility,  and  the  dignity  of  their 
position  under  a  wealthy  and  well-known  merchant.  They 
trade  a  little  on  their  own  account,  and  Loth  parties  seem 
to  get  on  very  well  together.  The  plan  seems  a  more 
sensible  one  than  that  which  wo  adopt,  of  effectually  pre- 
venting a  man  from  earning  anything  towards  payne 
debts  by  shutting  him  up  in  a  jaiL 

I  y  own  servants  were  three  in  number.  Ali,  the  Malay 
boy  whom  I  had  picked  up  in  Borneo,  was  my  head  man. 
TIo  had  already  been  with  me  a  year,  could  turn  his  hand 
to  anything,  and  was  quite  attentive  and  trustworthy.  He 
a  good  shot,  and  fond  of  shooting,  and  I  had  taught 
him  to  skin  birds  very  well.  The  second,  named  Baderoon, 
was  a  Macassar  lad,  also  a  pretty  good  boy,  but  a  desperate 
gambler.  Under  pretence  of  buying  a  house  for  his  mother, 
and  clothes  for  himself,  he  had  received  four  month.*' 
wages  about.a  week  before  we  sailed,  and  in  a  day  01 
gambled  away  every  dollar  of  it.  He  had  come  on  hoard 
with  io  betel,  or  tobacco,  or  salt  fish,  all  which 

necessary  articles  1  was  oblige  ad  Ali  to  buy  for 

hi  in.  These  two  lads  were  about  sixteen,  I  should  suppose; 
the  third  was  younger,  a  sharp  little  rascal  named  Baso, 
who  had  l>een  with  me  a  month  or  two,  and  had  learnt  to 
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rably,     1 1 ■  •  was  to  ftjfi]  the  important  office  of 
.  For   I  could   «i' '    gel 
-•  i.i  such  a  terribly  remote  count; 
well  ask  a  ?h:f  de  cuiaitus  to  go  to  Patagouia 
On  the  fifth   day  that.  J  h;ul  spent  0 

ed,  and   I 
::;.    Sails  were  dried  ami  furled,  boi  1. 1  were  consttntf 
rig  and  g  i  io  voyage,  frtti 

:,  were  taken  on  board.    In 
two  women  b  .-ith  a  large  [►arty  of  frJciJ 

and  relations,  and  at  parting  there 

Malay  kiss),  arid  some  tears  shed. 
promising   symptom*   for  our  gel  t 
day;  and  accordingly,  at  three  in  the  morninj 

on  board,  the  anchor  was  immediately 
by  four  we  set  sail.     Just  as  we  were  fairly  off  m 
Of  tin:  oil  the  old  | 

all  around  responding  with  "  Allah  il  Allah,"  and 
q  a  gong  as  on  acnt,  concludii 

all  wishing  each  other  "Salaamat  jalan."  a  safe  and 
journey.     We  hud  a  light  breeze,  a  calm  sea,  aud  a 

a  prospi  .  if  our  voyage 

abort  a  thousand  the  far-famed  Aru  Islands. 

The  v;ind  continued  light  and  ,  vrfi_ 

calm  iu  the  evening  before  the  land  breeze  sprang  up. 
were  then  passing  the  island  of  "Tauakaki"  (ft 
land),  at  the  extreme  soul  h  of  this  part  of  Celebes, 
are  son "  dangerous  rocks  here,  and  us  1  way  st;:i 
the  bulwarks,  1  happened  to  spit  over  the  aid* 

gad  1  would  not  do  so  just  now,  but  spit  on 
as  they  were  much  afraid  of  this  place     Not  q. 
nig,  I  made  him  repeat  his  request,  wl 

. '.,   1  said,  "Very    well,    I   Buppose   tl 
In  iv  "      "  V.--,,"  said  he,  "and  I 
irown  overboai 
Lost  >o   dumg  it."     Upon  which  I  promised  to  to 
\   iy  careful     Al  .sunset  the  good  .Mahometans  on  bo«rf 
all  repented  a  few  words  of  prayer  with  i 

the  pleasing  and  impressive  "  Ave  Mi ' 
of  Catholic  sonata 

Vet  20th. — At  .sunrise   wo    were   opposite  the 
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utain,  said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  in  Celebes.     In  the 
slayer  Straits  and  had  a  little 
ua  i"  lower  our  huge  mast,  sails,  and 
nug  we  had  a  linu 
;.  which  earned  us  on  at  near  five  knots  an  hour,  as 
•    -  our  lumbering  old  tub  can  possibly  go. 
'■.  21st — A  h~  i  from  the  south-west  rolling  us 

about  most  uncomfortably.    A  steady  wind  was  blowing, 
however,  and  we  got  on  very  well 

1    had    gone   down.      We    passed 
Boutong,  a  large  island,  high    woody,  and   populous,  the 
"f  some  of  our  crew.    A  small  prau  retain 
ii    to   the   island  of  Goram   overtook    o 
nakoda  (captain)    was  known  to  our  owner.      They  had 
•  away,  but  were  full  of  people,  with  several 
black    Papuans  on  board.     At  6  p.m.  we  passed  W,-ingi- 
wangi,  low  but  not  flat,  inhabited  and  su 

now  fairly  entered  the  Molucca  Sea.    After  dark 
titiful  sight  to  look  down  on  "in-  rudders,  from 
h  rushed  eddying  streams  of  phosphoric  light  gammed 
with  whirling  sparks  of  fire.  It  resembled  (more  nearly  than 
anything  else  to  which  I  can  compare  it)  one  of  tl 
irregular  nebulous  star-clusters  seeu  through  a  good  tele- 
soone,  with  the  additions]  attraction  of  ev«:r-changing  fi 
motion. 
Dec.  23d. — Fine  red   sunrise;   the  island  we  left  lust 
even  ible  behind  us.    The  Goram  prau  about 

smile  south  of  us.  They  have  no  compass,  yet  they 
kept  u  very  true  course  during  the  Dlght  Our  owner 
me  they  do  it  by  the  swell  of  the  sea,  the  direction  of 

and  sail  by  it  during  the  night. 
In  tl  1  hoy  are  never  (in  fine  weather)  mi 

two  days  without  seeing  land.    Of  course  adv.  ..--■  or 

currents  sometimes  carry  them  away,  hut  they  soon  fall 
island,  and  then   are  always aome  old  sailors 
on  board  who  know  it,  and  thence  take  a  new  course. 
last  night  a  slunk  about  five  feat  long  was  caii 
it  was  cut  up  and  cooked.     In  the  a? 
■  I  her,  and  I  had  a  little  fried,  and  found  it 
»ud  dry,  but  very  palatable.     In  the  evening  the  sun  set 
in  a  heavy  hank  of  clouds,  which,  as  darkness  . 
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assumed    a    fearfully   black    appear 

custom,  when  strong  wind  or  rain  is  expected 

sails  were  furled,  ami  with  their  yards  let  down  • 

and  a  6niall  square  foresail  alone  kept  up,    Tho  gn 

sails  arc  most  awkward  things  to  manage  in  rougb  weather 

The  yards  which  support  them  are  si 

of  course  very  heavy  ;  and  the  only  way  to  full  them  being 

I  op  the  sail  on  tho  b  ry  dangBioiifl 

thing  to  have  them  standing  when  o  a  squill 

Our  ciew,  thou  icrous  enough  for 

instead  of  ono  of  70  tons,  have  it  very  much  thi 
way,  and  there  seems  to  be  Beldom  more  than  a  A 
work  at  a  time.     When  anything  imp 

li  start  up  willingly  enough,  but  then  i 
themselves  at  liberty  to  give  ti  aion,  am 

dozen  voices  are  heard  giving  orders,  and  there  is 
shrieking  and  confusion  that  it  seen  i 
gets  done  at  alL 

Considering  we   havo  fifty  men  of  several  tribes  mil 
tongues  onboard,  wild,  half-savage  looking  fclli   . 
ut  them  feeling  any  ints  of  n 

tion,  we  get  on  wonderfully  well    There  is  no  fighting* 

oiling,  as  there  would  certainly  be  among  the  atme 
number  of  Europeans  with  as  little  restraint  upon  *J> ''" 
actions,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  of  that  noise  an 
ment  which  might  be  expected.      In   fine 
greater  part  of  them  are  quietly  i 
some  are  sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  the  sads  ; 
little  groups  of  three  or  four,  are  talking 
one  iB  making  a  new  handle  to  his  choppii 
is  st  itching  away  at  a  new  pair  of  trousers  or 
all  are  as  quiet  and  well-conducted  as  on  board  the  Us* 
ordered  English  merchantman.     Two  oi   three  tab 
turns  to  watch  in  the  bows  and  see  after  the  brace!  8*1 
halyards  of  the  great  sails;  the  trsmen  an 

in  tho  steerage;   our  captain,  or  the  juragan 

i;,  guided  partly  by  the  *  i 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  a  watch  of  two  or  three 
poop  look  after  the  trimming  of  the  sails  and  call  out  U* 
hours  by  the  water-clock.    This  is  a  very  ingenious  coo* 

:  t  both  rough  weaibtf 
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uid  fine.      It  is  simply  a  bucket  half  filled  with  water,  in 

which   floats  the  mt  shell 

>ttoin  of  this  shell  is  a  very  small  hole,  so  that 

:;  placed  to  lloat  in  the  bucket  a  fiue  thread  of  water 

squirts  up  into  it     This  gradually  fills  the  shell,  «ind  the 

size  of  the  hole  is  so  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the  vessel 

that,  exactly  at  the  ond  of  an  hour,  plump  it  goes  to  the 

bottom.    The  watch  then  cries  out  the  number  of  hours 

from  and  sets  the  shell  afloat  again  empty.    This 

is  a  very  good  measurer  of  time.     I  tested  it  with  my 

watch  and  found  that  it  hardly  varied  a  minute  from  one 

hour  to  another,  nor  did  the  motion  of  the  vessel  have  any 

upou  it,  as  the  water  in  the  bucket  of  course  kept 

level.     It  has  a  great  advantage  for  a  rude  people  in  being 

easily  understood,  in  being  rather  bulky  am!  see, 

and  in  the  final  submergence  being  accompanied  with  a 

little  bubbling  and  commotion  of  the  water,  which  calls 

the  attention  to  it.     It  is  also  quickly  replaced  if  lost  while 

irbour. 

Our  captain  and  owner  I  find  to  bo  a  quiet,  good- 
tempered  man,  who  seems  to  get  on  v  with  all 
about  him.  Whim  at  sea  he  drinks  no  wine  or  spirits, 
hut  indulges  only  iu  coffee  and  calces,  morning  and  after- 
noon, in  company  with  his  supercargo  and  assistants.  lie 
is  a  man  of  Home  little  education,  can  read  and  write 
well  both  Dutch  and  Malay,  uses  a  compass,  and  has  a 
chart.  He  has  been  a  trader  to  Aru  for  many  years,  and 
U  known  to  both  Europeans  and  natives  in  this  part 
of  the  woi 

Dec.  2-iih. — Fine,  and  little  wind.  No  land  in  sight  for 
the  first  time  since  we  left  Macassar.  At  noun  calm,  with 
heavy  showers,  in  which  our  crew  wash  their  clothes,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  pran  is  covered  with  shirts,  trousers, 
and  :  I  made  a  discovery 

riuch  at  fleet  reiki  3  me,    The  two  ports, 

or  openings,  through   which    the   tillers   enter   from   the 
lateral  rudders  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet,  above 
surface  of  the  water,  which  thus  has  a  free  entrance 
ioto  the  vessel.     I  of  ed  that 

space  from  one  side  to  the  uiherwas  separated  from  the 

Id  by  a  water-tight   b 
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might  wash  out  at  the  farther  side,  and  do  no  more  harm 
than  give  the  steersmen  a  drenching.     To  i 
and  dismay,  however,  1  Hud  that  it  is  complete!}  i 

.Id,  so  that  half-a-dozen  seas  rolling  in  on  a 

would  nearly,  or  quite,  swamp  us.     Think  of  a  read 
going  to  sea  for  a  month  with  two  holes,  each 
square,  into  the  hold,  at  three  feet  above  the  w 
holes,   too,  which  cannot  possibly  be  closed  : 

u  says  all  praus  are  so;  and  though  he  acknov 
the  danger,  "  he  does  not  know  how  to  alter  it — the 
are  nsed  to  it;  he  tinea  nut  understand  praus  so 

do,  and   if  such  a  great  alteration  were  made,  k 
should  be  sure  to  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  n 
proves  at  all  events  that  praus  must  he  good  sea-boat*, 
for  tin1  captain  has  been  continually  making  voyages  in 
th.iu  lor  the  last  ten  years,  and  says  be  has  never  know 
i  enough  enter  to  do  any  harm. 
Dec.  2sith. — Christmas-day  dawned  upon  us 
rif  wind,   driving  rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  adi 

:  a  short  confused  sea  made  our  queer 
and  roll  very  uncomfortably.   About  nine  o'clock,  h 
it  cleared  up,  and  we  then  saw  ahead  of  us  the  fine  ishiri 
of  Bouru,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant,  its  ujoao- 
tains  wreathed  with  clouds,  while  its  lower  lands 

•'.     The  afternoon  amis  Hue,  and  the 
round  again  to  the  west;  but  although  this  is  p 
west  monsoon,  there  is  no  regularity  or  steadiness 
it,  calms   and  breezes  from  every  point  of 
continually   occurring.     The  raptain,  though  nom 
Protestant,  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  Christ  n 

al.     Our  dinner  was  of  rice  and  curry  as  usual, 
an  extra  glass  of  wine  was  all  I  could  do 

Dec    26th.  —  Fino   view   of  the    mountains   of 
which  we  have  now  approached  com 

rather  a  clumsy  lot.  They  do  not  walk  th 
with  the  easy  swing  of  English  sailors,  but  I 

i   like  landsmen.     In  the  night  the  lower  boom*' 
our  mainsail  broke,  and  they  were  all   the   ra 
pairing  it.     It  consisted  of  two  bamboos  lashed  togertw 
thick  end  to  thin,  and  was  about  seventy  feet  long 
rigging  and  arrangement  of  these  praus  contrasts  Strang 
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with  Mi  at  of  European  in  which  the  various  J0p«8 

-pars,  though  much  more  numerous,  are  plm-. 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  action.     Here  the 

•;  for  though  there  are  no  shrouds  or  stays  to 
join  plicate  the  matter,  yet  scarcely  anything  run   be  done 
without  first  clearing  something  ©lse  out  of  ttio  wa 
large  sails  cannot  be  shifted  round  to  go  on  tho  <>• 
with'  hauling  down  the  jibs,  and  the  booms  of 

fore  and  aft  Bails  have  to  be  lowered  and  compli 
ietached  to  perform  the  same  operation.  Then  there  are 
tfwaysa  lot  of  ropes  foul  of  each  other,  and  all  the 
ian  never  be  set  (though  they  are  so  few)  without  B  good 
part  of  their  surface  having  the  wind  kept  out  of  them  by 
>thers.  Yet  praus  are  much  liked  even  by  those  who 
have   had  European  vessels,  because  of   th  j'ness 

both  in  first  cost  and  in  keeping  up;  almost  all  re] 

be  done  by  the  crew,  and  very  few  European  Bt 
ired. 
Dec.  2Sih. — This  day  we   saw   the   Banda   group,   the 
volcano    first    appearing, — a    perfect  cone, 
much  the  outline  of  the  Egyptian  pyramid 
almost  as  regular.     In  the  evening  the  ovex 

its   summit  like  a  small  stationary  cloud.     'I  my 

tirst  view  of  an  active  volcano,  but  pictures  and   pi 
ia  have  so  impressed  such  things  on  one's  mind,  that 

i    we    at   length    behold    them    they  seem    noth 
extraordinary. 

'•.  30tfi. — Passed   the   islaud   of  Teor,   : 
near  it,  which  are  very  incorrectly  mark 
Flying-fish  were  numerous  to-day.    It  is  a  su 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  more  act  .  :it  in 

motions.    As  they  skim  along  the  si i :  rnoa 

their  sides,  so  as  fully  to  display  thei  i  1   .i.;i!  i,  fij      taking 
a  flight  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  rising  and  in  a 

most  graceful  manner.     At  a  I 

resemble  swallows,  and  no  one  who  so.  oubt 

that  they  really  do  tly.  nol 

tiou  from  the  height  they  gain  by  the  i; 
In  the  evening  an  aquatic  bud,  B 

fiber.)  rested  on   our  hen-coop,  and  was  caught   by   the 
neck  by  one  of  my  boy*, 
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■.  :U  .t. — At  daybreak  tho  Kg  Islands  (prone 

where  we  are  to  stay  a  few  days 

tt(  noon  we  rounded  the  northern  point,  and  endea- 
voured to  coast  along  to  the  and  1'ut  being  now  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  island,  I 

..alar  guats,  and  fch«  [together,  we  wi 

Led  back  by  a  strong  current     Just  then  two" 
load  of  natives  appeared,  and  our  owner  having 
with  them  to  tow  us  into  harbour,  they  tried  to  do  so, 
assisted  by  our  own  boat,  but  could  make  no  way.    We 
were  therefore  obliged  to  anchor  in  a  very  daogerou 
on  a  rooky  bottom,  and  we  -  <  ly  daric 

jetting  hawsers  secured  to  some  rocks  under  water.    The 
coast  of  KiS  along  which  we  had  passed 
turesque.     Light  coloured  limestone  rocks  rose  abruptly 
from  the  water  to  the  height  of  several  hui 

ken  into  jutting  peaks  and  pinnacles, 
worn  into  sharp  points  and  honeycombed  surl 
clothed   throughout   with  a  most   varied    and 

lion.     The  cliffs  above  the  sea  offered  to  our  vi 
screw-pines    and   arborescent   Liliaceaa  of  strong 
mingled   with    shrubs  and  creepers ;    while 
slopes  supported  a  dense  growth  of  forest  trees.     Here 
there  little  bays  and  inlets  presented  beaches  of  d 
whiteness.  The  water  was  transparent  as  crystal,  ami 
the   rock-strewn    slope   which    plunged    ate 
unfathomable  depths  with  colours  varying  fro: 
to  lnpis-lazuli.     The   sea  was   calm  as  a  lake,  and 
glorious  sun  of  the  tropics  threw  a  flood  of 
over  all.     The  scene  was  to  mo  inexpTessi' 
I  was  in  a  new  world,  and  could  dream  of  the  won 
productions  hid  in  those  rocky  forests,  and  in  th 
abysses.      But  few  European  feet  had  ever  trodden 

tea  I  gazed  upon;    its  plant-,   and  animal 
were  alike  almost  unknown,  and  I  could  nol 
lating  on  what  my  wanderings  there  for  a  few  da 
bring  to  light 
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TIIE  Kfi   ISLAND8. 

{JAXUXRY  1357.) 

I  HE  native  boats  that  had  come  to  meet  us  were  three 
or  four  in  number,  containing  in  all  about  fifty  men. 
They  were  loug  canoes,  with  the  bow  and  stem  rising  up 
beak  six  or  eight  feet  high,  decorated  with  sheila 
tnd  waving  plumes  of  cassowaries  hair.    I  now  had  my  first. 
iew  of  Papuans  in  their  own  country,  and  in  less  than  five 
ninutes  was  convinced  that  the  opinion  already  arrived  at 
lamination  of  a  few  Timor  and  Not  Guinea  slaves 
v&s  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  people  I  now  had 
n   opportunity  of  comparing  side  by  side  belonged  to  two 
f  the  most  distinct  and  strongly  xnaxkbd  races  that  the 
arth    run  rains.     Had  I  been  blind,  I  could  have  been 
ertain  that  these  islanders  were  not  Malays.     The  loud, 
I  hi1,  incessant  motion,  the  intense  vital 
ctivity   manifested    in   speech  and  action,  are  the  vnry 
otipodes  of  the  quiet,  unimpulsive,  unanimated  Malay. 
le    KG"  men   came  up  singing  and  shouting,  dipping 
aeir  paddles  deep  in  the  water  and  throwing  up  deads  of 
pray  ;  as  they  approached  nearer  they  stood  up  in  I  i 
•woes  aud  increased  their  noise  and  gesticulations ; 
a  coming  alongside,  without  asking  leave,  and  without  a 
lament's  hesitation,  the  greater  part  of  them  scrambled  up 
a  our  (hick  just  as  if  they  were  come  to  take  possession  of 
captured  vessel.   Then  commenced  a  scene  of  indescribable 
These  forty  black,  naked,  mop-hoaded  savages 
jemed  intoxicated  with  joy  and  excitement.     Not  one  of 
tem  could  remain  still  for  a  moment.     Every  individual 
f  our  crew  was  in  turn  surrounded  and  examined,  asked 
bacco  or  arrack,  go  ttrted  for  another. 

k  1 1  talked  at  once,  and  our  captain  was  regularly  mobbed 
y  the  chief  men,  who  wanted  to  be  employed  to  tow  us 
a,  and  who  begged  vociferously  to  be  paid  in  advance.  A 
»w   jiresi  i  i  ibacco   made   their  eyes  glisten ;  they 
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would  express  tht  iction  by  grins  aud  she 

lolling  oa  deck,  or  by  a  headlong  leap  overboard, 
boys  on  an  unexpected  holiday,  Irishmen  at  a  IS 
sliipmen  on   shore,  would  give  but  a  faint 
exuberant  animal  enjoyment  of  these  people. 

1  i  *    r  similar  circa  nistan  ces  Malays  could  not  behave  u 

B  Papuans  did.     If  they  came  on  board  a  vessel  (i 
&lkmg  pi  Mission),  not  a  word  would  be  at  i 
except  a  few  compliments,  and  only  after  some  ' 
very  cautiously,  would  any  approach  be  made  to  ! 
eiilil  speak  at  a  time,  with  a  low  void 

oration,  and  the  mode  of  making  a  bargain  wi 
bj    quietly  refusing  all  your  offers,  or  even  going  amy 
without  saying  another  word  about  the  matter,  unless  yon 
advanced  your  price  to  what  they  were  willing  to 
Our  crew,  many  of  whom  had  not  made  the  voyage 
seemed    quite   scandalized   at   such    unprecedented 
manners,  and  only  very  gradually  made  any  approach 

mizatioo  with  the  black  fellows.    T 
of  a  party  of  demure  and  well-behaved  child  i 

a   in   upon  by  a  lot  of  wild  romping,  riotous  boys, 
whose  conduct  seems  most  extraordinary  and  very  naughty! 
These  moral  features  are  more  striking  and  more  coa* 
elusive    of   absolute  diversity   than    even   the    ] 
contrast  presented  by  the  two  races,  though  that 
ciently  remarkable.    The  sooty  blackness  of  the  . 
tii op-like  head  of  frizzly  hair,  and,  most  important  of 
the  marked  form  of  countenance  of  quite  a  diffe] 
from  that  of  the  Malay,  are  what  -we  cannot  believe 
result  from  mere  elimatal  or  other  modifying  influences! 

nid  the  same  race.     The  Malay  face  is  of  the  Mi 
golian  type,   broad  and   somewhat   flat.     The   brows  are 
depressed,  the  mouth  wide,  but  not  projecting,  and  the  f» 
Binsu]  and  well  formed  but  for  the  great  dual 
nostrils.    The  face  is  smooth,  and  rarely  develo] 
of  a  beard ;  the  hair  black,  coarse,  and  p< 
The  Papuan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  face  which 
say  is  compressed  and  projecting.  \vs  are  pro 

tuberant  and  overhanging,  the  mouth  large  and  prominent. 
whde  the  nose  is  very  large,  the  apex  elongated  down- 
wards, the  ridge  thick,  and  the  nostrils  huge. 
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gibtzosive  and  remarkable  featnie  in  the  countenance,  the 

:  reverse  of  wliafc  obtains  in  tin;  Malay  lace.  The 
beard  and  frizzly  bail  complete  this  remarkable 
jontrast.  Hera  then  I  had  reached  a  new  world,  inhahk.il 
wr  a  etraage  people.  Between  the  Malayan  tribes,  among 
rthom  I  iiad  lor  some  years  been  living,  and  the  Papua  i 
■aces,  whose  country  1  had  now  antemdj  we  may  fairly 
hat  there  is  as  much  difference,  both  mora!  and  physical, 
is  between  the  red  Indians  of  South  America  and  the 
legroca  of  Guinea  on  tin-  opposite  aide  of  the  Atlantic. 

i/im.  1st,  1857. — This  baa  Been  a  day  of  thorough  enjoy- 
aent     I  have  wandered  in  the  forests  of  an  island  rarely 

een  by  Europeans.     Before  daybreak  we  left  ens  anchor- 
and  in  an  hour  reached  the  village  of  Har,  where  we 
verc  to  stay  three  or  four  days.     Tl  of  hills  I 

eceded  so  as  to  form  a  snail  bay,  and  they  were  broken 
Lp  into  peaks  and  hummocks  with  intervening  Hals  and 

ioIIows.  A  I. road  beach  of  tho  whitest  sand  lined  the 
oner  part  of  the  bay,  bricked  by  a  mas3  of  cocoa-nut 
■alms,  among  which  the  huts  were  concealed,  and  sur- 
uOtmted  by  a  dense  and  varied  growth  of  timber.  Canoes 
,nd  various  sues  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach. 

■lie  or  two  idlers,  with  a  few  children  and  a  dog,  gazed 
,t  our  pran  as  we  came  to  an  anchos 

When  we  went  on  shore  the  first  thing  that  attracted  us 
raa  a  large  and  well-constructed  shed,  under  which  a  long 
mat  was  being  built,  while  others  in  various  stages  of  <:■■■ 

in  were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  beach.     Our 
wanted  two  of  moderate  size  for  the  fade 
imong  the  islauds  at  Aru,  immediately  began  bargain 

:.  and  in  a  short  time  bad  arranged  the  number 
of  brass  handkerchiefs,  axes,  white 

plates,  tobacco,  and  arrack,  which  he  was  to  give  for  a  pair 
wjiich  could  be  got  ready  in  four  days.     We  then  went  to 

irillage,  which  consisted  only  of  three  or  EbttZ  hum, 
immediately  above  the  beach  on   an   irregular 
rocky   piece    of  ground   overshadowed  with    cocoa-nuts, 
palms,  bananas,  and  other  fruit  trees.      The  houses  ■ 

rude,  black,  and  half  rotten,  raised  a  few  feet  on  posts 

low  sides  of  bamboo  or  planks,  and  high  thatched 
roofs.     They  had  small  doors  aud  no  windows,  an  opening 

£  £ 
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under  the  projecting  gables  letting  the  smoke  or.t  *&d 
a   little  ligl  of  bambw, 

tliin,   slippery,  and  da  I  so  weak   that   m; 

wore  in  danger  of  plunging  through  at  every  step.  Native 
boxes  of  pandanus  a  of  palm  pi 

neatly  o  lie  same,  jars  and  c 

pate  of  native  pottery,  and  a  few  European  plates 
basins,  were   the    whole  furniture,  and    the    int<  I 
throughout  dark  ami  -muke-blackein  ^.-lai  in  :bt 

extreme. 

Accompanied  bj  Ali  ami  Baderoon,  I  now  attempted  to 
make  some  explorations,  and  we  were  followed  by  a  traiD 

ys  eager  to  see  what  we  were  going  to  do.    1. 
trodden  path  from  the  beach  led  us  into  a  shady  bollw, 
where  the  trees  "were  of  immense  height  and  the  undo* 
growth  scanty.    From  the  summits  of  tin  smelt 

intervals  a  deep  booming  sound,  which  at  iirst  pmxled 
us.  hut  which  we  soon  found  to  proceed  from  .some  luge 
pigeons.     My  boys  shot  at  one  or  t« 

misses,  bi<  i  ne  down.      It  was  an  at  biri 

v   inches  long,  of  a  bluish  white  c  itli  u» 

back  wings  and  tail  intense  metallic  green,  with  goldea, 
blue,  and  violet  reflexions,  the  feet  coral  red,  and  the  «JW 
golden  yellow.     It  is  a  rare  species,  which  I  have  named 

opnaga  concinna,  e  only  in  a  few  snail 

ids,  where,  however,  it  abounds.  It  is  the  same  speak* 
which  in  the  island  of  Banda  is  called  the*  nutmeg-pigeon, 
from  its  habit  of  devouring  the  fruits,  the  seed  or  nutans 
being  thrown  up  entire  ami  uninjured.  Though  th« 
pigeons  have  a  narrow  beak ,  yet  then  ro&t  an 

so  extensible  that  they  can  swallow    h 
size.     I  had  before  shot  a  species  much  smaller  I 
one,  which  had  a  number  i  [lobular  jxalni-fruite 

its  crop,  each  more  than  an  inch  u  ter. 

A  little  further  the  path  divided  into  two,  one  IbkUBo 
along  the  beach,  and  across  mangrove  an  wiuupe. 

the  other  rising  to  cultivated  grounds.  We  tbeiefal 
returned,  and   taking  a  fret 

endeavoured  to  ascend   the  hills  and  penetrate  iuto 
Interior.     The   pa  was   a 

Where  there  was  earth,  it  was  a  deposit  oi 
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ovevl  b  and  was  worn  so  smool 

of  naked  feet  that  my  shoes  could  obtain  no  bold  on  the 
sloping  surface.  A  little  farther  we  same  to  the  bare  rock, 
and  this  was  worse,  for  it  was  so  rugged  and  broken,  Bad 

so  honeycombed  and  wr.il  i  Into  sharp  and 

angles,  that  my  boys,  who  had  gone  barefooted  all  theu 
•.  could  not  stand  it.    Their  feet  began  to  bleed,  and  I 
that  if  I  <.lid  not.  want,  them  completely  Luned  it  would 
be  wise  to  turn  back.     My  own  shoes,  which  were  rather 
thin,  were  but  a  poor  protection,  and  would  soon  he 

bo  pieces;  yet  our  little  naked  guides  tripped  along 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  unconcern,  and  seemed  much 
astonish'  ir  effeminacy  in  not  being  able  to  take 

i    to    them   was   a  perfectly  agreeable   one. 
be  reat  of  our  stay  in  the  island  we  were,  obliged 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  vicinity  of  the  shore  Rod   . ! ■■ 
cultivated  grounds,  aud  those  more  level  portions  of  the 
forest  where  a  little  soil  led  and  the  rock 

hail  been  less  sxposed  to  atmospheric  action. 

The  island  of  Ke  (pronounced  exactly  as  the  letter  K, 
but  erroneously  spelt  in  our  maps  Key  or  Ki)  is  long  ana 
narrow,  running  in  a  north  and  Boufch  direction,  and  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  rock  and  mountain.  Ltisevery- 
where  covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  and  in  its  bays  and 
ts  the  sand  is  of  dazzling  whiteness,  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  coralline  limestone  of  which 

irely  composed.     In  all  the  little  swampy  inlets  and 
valleys  sago  trees  abouud,  and  tl  ply  the  m 

sisteuet:  of  the  natives,  who  grow  no  rice,  and  have  scu. 
auy  other  cultivated  products  but  cocoa-nuts,  ; 
and  yams.     From  the  cocoa-nuts,  which  Burround  e\ 
hut,  and  which  thrive  exceedingly  on  the  porous  1 

and  under  the  influence  of  salt  breezes,  oil  is  made 
which. is  sold  at  a  good  prii  Am   traders,  who  nil 

touch  lay  in  then  Le,  as  well  as 

top'  and  native  crockery.     Wooden  bo. 

pans,  and  trays  are  also  largely  made  here,  hewn  out  of 
solid  blocks  of  wood  with  knife  and  adze;  and  these  are 

.  of  the  Moluccas.     But  the  art  in  w 
the  "t   Jvu  pre-eminently  excel  is  that  of  bo 

build  ts  supply  abundance  of  fine  timber 
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though  probably  not  more  so  than  many  other  is  lamb,  and 

from  some  unknown  causea    these    remote  - 

come  to  excel  in  what  seems  a  very  difficult  art.    The 

|]  canoe3  arc  beautifully  formed,  broad  und  low 
iiMitii-,  but  rising  at  each  end,  where  th 
high-pointed  beaks  more  or  less  carved,  tmd  orna 
with  a  plume  of  leathers.     They  are  not  hoi: 
a  tree,  but  are  regularly  built  of  planks  running  from  i 
to  eud,  and  so  accurately  fitted  I 
find  a  place  where  a  knife-blade  can  Ijeto 

the  joints.     The   larger  ones    are   from 
burthen,  and  are  finished  ready  for  Bea  without  ti  nail 
particle  of  iron  being  used,  and  with  no  other  tools  tfc 
axe,  adze,  and  auger.    These  vessels  are  handsome 
at),  good  Bailers,  and  admirable  sea-boata,  and  will 

voyages  with  perfect  safety,  traversing    th 
Archipelago  from  New  Guinea  to  Singapore  u 

very  one  who  has  sailed  much  in  them  ca: 
not  so  smooth  and  tempest  free  as  word  pail 
love  to  represent  them. 

The   forests   of   Ku   produce   magnificent   timb 
straight,  and  dm..  s,  some  of  whir 

are  said  to  he  superior  to  the  best  Indian  teak.    To 
each  ks  used  in  the  construction  ofth 

boats  an  entire  tree  is  consumed.     It  id  felled,  ofti 
away  from  the  shore,  cut  across  to  the  prop* 
then  hewn  longitudinally  into  two  equal  portions. 
of  these  forms  a  plank  by  cutting  down  with 
uniform  thickness  of  three  or  four  incl 
solid  block  at  each  end  to  prevent  splitting.     Along 
centre  of  cadi  plank  a  series  of  projecting  pieces 

ading  op  three  or  four  inches,  abou  me  widtb.1 

a  foot  long;  these  are  of  great  importance  in 
tion  of  the  vessel.     When  a  sufficient  number  ol 
have  been  made,  they  are  laborious]) 
forest  by  three  or  lour  men  each  to  the  beach,  where  tl 
boat  is  to  be  built.      A  foundation  o"  to!"" 

middle  and  rising  considerably  at  each  end,  is  first  laid 
blocks  and  properly  shored  up.     The  edges  of  tins 
worked  true  and  smooth  with  the  adze,  and  a  plank, 
perly  curved  and  tapering  at  each  end,  is  held  fir 
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while  a  li 


rack 


along  it  which  allows  it 
to  be  cut  so  as  to  tit  exactly.  A  series  of  anger  hi 
about  as  large  as  one's  finger,  are  then  bored  along  Hie 
opposite  edges,  and  pins  of  very  hard  wood  are  fitted  to 
.  *n  that  the  two  planks  are  held  firmly,  and  can  be 
ilriven  into  the  closest  contact ;  and  difficult  as  this  seems 
to  do  without  any  other  aid  than  rude  practical  skill  in 
forming  each  edge  to  the  true  corresponding  curves,  and  in 
boring  the  holes  so  as  exactly  to  match  both  in  position 

laODj  v-t  •,"  AVl"  k  it  done  that  the  best  Euro- 
shipwright  cannot  produce  sounder  or  closer-fitting  ju 
The   boat   is   built  up  in  this  way  by  fitting  plank  to 
plank   till   the   proper  height  and  width   are   obtain 
"We  have  now  a  skin  held  together  entirely  by  the  hard- 
WOod  pins  connecting  the  edges  of  the  planks,  very  strong 
and  elastic,  but  having  nothing  but  the,  adhesion  of  kb 
pins  to  prevent  the  planks  gaping.     Jn  the  smaller  boats 
seats,  in  the  larger  ones  cross-beams,  are  now  fixed     'I 
are  sprung  into  sbght  notches  cut  to  receive  them,  and  are 
further  secured  to  the  projecting  pieces  of  the  plank  below 
by  a  strong  lashing  of  rattan.     Ribs  are  now  formed  nf 
single  pieces  of  tough  wood  chosen  and  trimmed  so  as 
exactly  to  fit  on  to  the  projections  from  each  plank,  being 
slightly  notched  to  receive  them,  and  securely  bound  to 
them  by  rattans  passed  through  a  hole  in  c.icli  projecting 
piece  close  to  the  surface  of  the  plank.    The  euds  arc 
closed    against   tin:    vertical    prow    and   stern    posts,  and 
farther  secured  with  pegs  and  rattans,  and  then  the  boat 
and  when  fitted  with  rudders,  masts,  and 
thatched  covering,  is  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  waves. 
i  ireful  consideration  of  the  principle  of  this  mode  of 
Construction,  and  allowing  for  the  strength  and  binding 
qualities  of  rattan  (winch  resembles  in  these  respects  wire 
rather  than  cordage),  makes  me  believe  that  a  vessel  care- 
fully built  in  this  manner  is  actually  stronger  and  safer 
ened  in  the  ordinary  way  with  nails. 
During   qui   stay  here  we   •■'■<•-■  all  vary  busy.    Our 
daily  superintending  the  completion  of  his 

I  praus.  All  day  long  native  boat.?  were  coming 
with  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  parrots  and  lories,  earthen  pans, 
ship  leaf,  wooden  bowls,  aud  trays,  &c.  ffiO,  which  ever)- 
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one  of  the  fifty  inhabitants  of  our  prau  seem< 
buying  on  his  ovra  account,  till   fill  ave  ad  mo 

unavailable  spacw  "I'  our  vessel  was  occupied  with 
miscellaneous  articles :    for  every  man  on  board  a  pr 
considers  himself  nt  liberty  to  trade,  ami   to  carry  will 
him  whatever  hr.  can  aHVrrrt  to  buy. 

;i.'v  i,  urikiinuii  and  valueless  here — kni  i 
and  arrack  forming  the  only  medium  of  exchange,  with 
tobacco  for  small  coin.     Every  transaction  is  the  sn 

ecial  bargain,  and  th€  cause  of  much  talking,    It 
absolutely  necessary  to  offer  very  litth ,  as  the  nal 
never  Batisfled  till  you  add  a  little  more.    They  are  "" 
far  better  pleased  than  if  you  had  given  them  twice 
((mount  at  first  and  refused  to  m 

I,  too,   was  doing  a  little  bu-  --u*W 

some  of  the  natives  to  collect  insects  for  me;  and 
they  really  found  that  I  gave  them  most  fragrant  tobacco 
for  worthless  black  and  green  beetles,  1  soon  had  scores  rf 
visitors,  men,  women,  and  children,  bringing  bamboos  fcll 
of  creeping  things,  which,  alas !  too  frequently  had  eatw 
each  other  into  fragments  during  the  tedium  of  a  day's 
confinement.  Of  one  grand  new  beetle,  glittering 
.  and  emerald  tints,  I  got  a  large  quantity,  having 
detected  one  of  its  wing-cases  ornamenting  tho  outside 
a  native's  tobacco  pouch.  It  was  quite  a  new  sp- 
had  not  been  found  elsewhere  than  on  this  little  i&fo 
It.  is  one  of  tho  Buprestid&,  and  has  been  named  Cy] 

i  ra  calepyga. 

Each  morning  nftcr  an  early  breakfast  I  "wandered  hy 
If  into  the  forest,  where  I  found  delightful  occupatfon 
in  capturing  the  large  and    handsome  butterflies;  wl' ' 
were  tolerably  abundant,  and  most  of  them 
for  I  was  now  upon  the  confines  of  the  Moluccas  and  N 
Guinea, — a  region  the  productions   of  which  w 
among  fhc  most  precious  and   rare  in  the  cabinets 
Europe.     Here  my  eyes  were  feasted  for  the  first  timewth 
splendid  scarlet  lories  on  the  ;  well  as  by  the  ligM 

of  that  most  imperial  butterfly,  the    "Priainus"  of 
teetOTB,  or  a  closely  allied  a  it  Hying  so  high 

did  not  succeed  in  capturing  a  sj  One  of 

Tas  brought  me  in  a  bamboo,  boxed  up  with  a  lot 
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i  course  toru  to  pieces.     Tiie  principal  draw- 

of  the  place  for  a  collector  is  t,  1 1 *  •  want  of  good  paths, 

the  dread  fully  ragged  character  of  the  surface,  re- 

iimi  to  be  so   continually  directed  to 

iog  a  footing,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  capture 

winged  things,  who  pass  oat  u  hile  one  is 

ling  to  see  that  the  next  al  tot  plunge  our:  into 

&asrn  or  over  a  precipice.    Anofahet  inconvenience  is 

;  there  are  no  running  streams,  the  rock  being  of  so 

»8aii:ri:  co-water  everywhere  pene- 

l  i  fissures ;    at  least  such  is  tlie  character  of  the 

[hlnjurhixid   we    visited,  thu    only   water    being   small 

ngs  trickling  out  close  to  the.  soa-beoch. 

foreste  of  Ke,  arboreal  Liliaceaj  and  PnndanacesB 

:vo  a  character  to  the  vegetation  in  the  more- 

rueky    places.      Flowers  were  scarce,  aud   there 

not   many  orchids,    but    1   noticed   the   line  while 

his,    Fhalamopsis    grandiflora,    or   a    species 

ly  allied  to  it     The   fcasanesa  Mid  vjgoni  of  the 

pleasing,  and  on  such  an  arid  rocky 

was   a    sure    indication   of  a   perpetually   hnmiil 

Tall  nmka,  many  "l  tin  m  buttressed,  and 

id  trees  of  the  fig  family,  with  aerial  roots  stretri 

interlacing  and  matted  together  fur  fifty  or  a 
:d    tcet  above  the  ground,  were    the    charactri 

of  thomy  shrubs  and 
Battens,  which  would  have  ntadfl  these  wilds 
it  to  roam  in,  had  it  not  been  fur  the  sharp  honey  - 
i  i'ady  alluded  to.      In  droop  places  a  fine 
■  v.  ih  of  broad-leaved  herbaceous  plants  was  found, 
i  swarmed  little  green  li sards,  with  taQa  «f  the 
"heavenly  blue,"  twi.stiug   in    and   out  among   the 
imi.  foliage  so  actively  that  I  often  caught  glimpses 
tails  only,  when  they  Bturtied  me  by  their  resem- 
i  small  snakes.    Almost  tin;  only  bounds  in  i! 
M.uni:-  psooeedsd  from  two  birds,  the  rod  l. 

utter  shrill  screams  tiki  I    bhfi  pSIXOt  tribe,  and 

green  nutmeg-pigeon,  whose   voice  is  either  a 

and  deep  boom,  like  two  notes  struck  upon  a  very 

i  hues  a  baa  >k,  altogethei 

iar  and  remarkable.    Only  two  iiuadrupcds  are  said 
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by  the  natives  to  inhabit  the  island — a  wild  pig  and 
doacua,  or  Eastern  opossum,  of  neither  of  whiel 
I  obtain  specimens. 

The  insects  were  more  abundant,  and  very  interest!! 
Of  butterflies  I  caught  thirty-five 
new  to  ni'  any  quite  unknown  in  1 

tions.     Among  them  was  the  fine  yellow  and  black  PapJlfo 
euchenor,  of  which  but  few  i  necimi  ns  I  ad 
captured,  and  several  otheT  ie  butterfli 

is  well  as  some  beautiful  little  "  blues,"  and  «om* 
brilliant  day-flying  moths.    The  beetle  trib 
abundant,  yet  I  obtained  some  very  fine  and  ran''  species. 
On  the  lea\  ea  of  a  slender  shrub  in  a 
several  fine  blue  and  black  beetles  of  the  genus  Euj 
which  almost,  rival  in  beauty  the  diamond  beetles  of  Son  t 
America,    Some  cocoa-nut  palms  in  >  on  the  I 

win'  frequented  by  a  fine  green  floral  beetle  (Loi 
papua},  which,  when  theflowers  were  shaken,  fl 
a  small  swarm  of  bees.    I  got  one  of  our  ci  mbwp 

the  tree,  and  he  brought  me  a  good  number  in  his 
and  seeing  they  were  valuable,  I  sent  him  up  again  with 
my  net  to  shake  the  flowers  into,  and  thus  secured  a  large 
quantity.     My  best  capture,  howevi 
insect  of    the  Buprestis   family,  already   men 
having  been  obtained  from  tin   natives,  who  told  i 
found  it  in  rotten  trees  in  the  mountains. 

In  the  fi  elf  the  oidy  common  and  const) 

ooleoptera  were  two  tiger  beetles  One,  literates  labista. 
was  much  larger  than  our  green  tiger  beetle,  of  a  purple 
black  colour,  with  green  metallic  glosses,  and  the  brow 
upper  lip  of  a  bright  yellow.     It  ays  fouud  up* 

foliage,  generally  of  broad-le;i\<  !  herbaceous  plants, audi 
damp  and  gloomy  situations,  taking  frequent  short  flight* 
from  ieaf  to  leaf,  and  preserving    in  alert,  attitude,  «" 
always  looking  out  for  its  prey.    Its  vicinity  could  beufr 
mediately  ascertained,  often  o,  by  a  vurj 

pleasant  odour,  like  otto  of  roses,  which  it  seems  to  aw1 
continually,  and  which  may  probably  be  attr.i 
small  inserts  on    which   it   feeds      Tl 
aptera,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  forms  in  t!  i 
the  Cicindelidse,  and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  tar 
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Malay  islands.     In  shape  it  resembles  a  very  large  ant, 

ban  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  purple  dour. 

Like  an  nnt  also  it  is  wingless,  and  is  generally  found 

oding  trees,  passuM  &e  trunks  in  a  spiral 

direction   when  approached,  to  avoid  capture,  so  that  it 

reqii'  addeu    ran    ami   active   fiugers   to  secure  a 

i     Thia  specif^  emits  the  usual  fetid  odour  of  the 

gtOOttd  beetles.     My  collections  during  our  four  '.lays'  stay 

at  K<5  were  as  follow: — Birds,  13   species;    insects,  11)4- 

species  ;  and  3  kinds  of  land-shells. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  inhabiting  these  islands 
— the  indigenes,  who  have  the  Papuan  characters  strongly 
marked,  ana  who  are  pagans;  and  a  mixed  race,  who  are 
nominally  Mahometans,  and  wear  cotton  clothing,  while 
the  forme  ly  a  waist  cloth  of  cottou  or  bark.    These 

Mali<  are  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  Banda  by 

the  early  European  settlers.  Tiny  were  prubably  a  brown 
race,  more  allied  to  the  Malays,  and  their  mixed  descend- 
ants here  exhibit  great  variations  of  colour,  hair,  and 
features,  graduating  between  the  Malay  and  Papuan  types. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  influence  of  the  •  arlv 
Portuguese  trade  with  these  countries  is  the  words  of 
their  which  still  remain  in  a  among  these 

remote  and  ravage  islanders.  "  Lenco  "  for  handkerchief 
and  "  faca  "  for  knife,  are  here  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
proper  Malay  terras.  The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were 
truly  wonderful  conquerors  and  culouizers.  They  effected 
more  rapid  ehauges  in  the  countries  they  conquered  than 
any  other  nations  of  modern  time.?,  resembling  the  Romans 
in  their  power  of  impressing  their  own  language,  religion, 
and  manners  on  rude  and  barbarous  tabes. 

The  contrast  of  character  between  these  people 

and  the  Mala  amplified  in  many  little  traits.     One 

day  when  I  was  rambling  in  the  forest.au  old  man  stO] 
to  look  at  me  catching  an  insect.    He  stood  very  quiet 
till  1  had  pinned  and  put  it  away  in  my  collecting  box, 
a  be  could  contain  himself  no  longer^  but  bent  almost 
hie,  and  enjoyed  a  hearty  roar  of  laughter.     E 
one  will  recognise  this  a?  ■  true   oegro  trail      A    It- 
won.  ilderment 


what  I  was  d<  but  little  in  hi*  nature  to  laugh, 
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never  heartily,  and  still  less  at  be  presence  of  i 

sir;!?'  whom,   honrei  iisdainful   glances  ur 

whispered     remarks    are   less 

i  roua  open  (■-■  ires  lion 
her.  it  so  much   t  at  strain-. 

mselv's    sd  limcii    secluded  as    Bin 
ildri  n  wi  re   moi     merry  a 
the  "nigget  grin,"  while  the  noisy  coni. 
among  the    men,  and  I  iU-meiit  on  \ 

ions,  are  altogether  removed  from  the  general  taci- 
turnity ft  ol  the 
The  luii'_  eople  consists  of  w 
blea  in  about  equal 
mail}                       1  a  few  guttural  sounds.     The  diflcrsfl 
villages  have  alight  differences  of  diale  bey  *re 
mutually    intelligible,   and,   except   in   words   that  bart 
evidently  been  introduced  during  a  long-conti 

tensourse,  seem  to  have  no  aflinity  whatever  wui 
the  Malay  huiL-uages. 

Jan.  6th. — Tl  boats  being  fini  saiW 

for  Am  at  4  p.m.,  and  as  we  left  the  shores  of  K6-  had  i 
fine  view  of  its  rugged  and  mountainous  character;  rang* 
of  hills,  three  or  four  thousand  feet  high,  stretching  sona- 
wards  as  far  as  th<  old  reach    i    •  -ry  where  ocmni 

.i  lolly,  dense,  and  unbroken  forest  We  had  WJ 
light  winds,  and  it  therefore  took  us  thirty  hours  to  toAi 
the  passage  of  sixty  miles  to  the  low,  or  flat,  bat  equity 

harbour  of  DuVbo  at  nine  in  the  evening  ui  the  ni 

My  first  voyage  m   a  prau  being  tana  bj 
terminated,   I    must,  before  og    leave  of  it  for 

months,  bear  testimony  to 

world  vessel.     Settii  leas  of  danger,  whick* 

probably,  after  all,  not  moi 

must  declare  that  I  have  never,  oil  e  sua*- 

e    a    twenty   days'    voyage  bo  pleasantly,  or  jierbif* 

correctly  speaking,  with  so  little  Thai 

.  y  to  having  my  small  cabin  on  deck,  s»" 

entirely  to  P,  to  having  my  own 

upon   me,   and  to  the  ue-eW 

-  of  paint,  pitch,  tallow,  and  nev  ..ich  U* 
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to  me  insupportable  Something  v.\  also  to  bo  put  Sown 
to  freedom  from  all  restraint  of  dress,  hours  of  meals. 
and  to  the  civility  and  obliging  disposition  of  the  captfiin. 
I  had  agreed  to  have  my  meals  with  him,  but  whenever  L 
wished  it  I  had  them  iu  my  own  berth,  and  at  what 
In >u re  I  felt  inclined.  The  crew  were  all  civil  and  good- 
tempered,  and  with  very!'  inline  everything  went 
on  smoothly,  and  the  vessel  was  kept  very  clean  and  in 
pretty  good  order;  so  that  an  the  whole  I  was  much 
delighted  with  the  trip,  and  was  inclined  to  rate  the 
luxuries  of  the  semi-b  prsu  as  surpassing  those  of 
fcfae  most  magnificent  screw-steamer,  that  highest  result 
of  our  civilian 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

TBX  ARU   ISLANDS. — RESIDENCE   IN    DOBBO. 

{JASUABV  TO  MABCIL   1557.) 

ON  the  8th  of  January,  1857,  I  landed  at  Dobbo,  the 
trading  settlement  of  the  Basis  and  Qhinese,  who 

annually  visit  Hie.  Aru    Islands.     It  is  I    on   the 

Bmall    island    of  "Wan  una,   opon    a  spit   of   .•and   which 
promts   out   to   ibe   north,  and  ia  just  wide  enou;;' 
contain  three  of  houses.      Though  at   lir-t  sight  a 

most  strange  and  desolate-looking  place  to  build  a  village 
on,  it  has  many  Advantages.    There  is  ;«  •  ranee 

from  the  west  among  the  coral  reefs  that  border  the  land, 
and  there  is  good  anchorage  foi  on  one  side  of  the 

Village  or  the  other,  in  both  the  east  and  west  monsoons. 
Being  folly  exposed  to  the  sen  is  three  d 

it  is  hen  irft  sandy  beach  offers  great  fan1 

for  i  rails,  in  order  to  secure  them  from 

sea-worms  and  prepare  them  for  the  homeward  vqj 
At  its  southern  extremity  the  uergee  in 

beach  of  kod  by  a  luxuriant  growth 

sf  Iflfty  forest    The  b  E  rarious  sizes,  but  tan 

all  1  em,  being  merely  large  tbafc 
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sheds,  :i  small  portion  of  which,  next  the  entrance, 
M  a   dwelling,  while   the   rest   is   pari'.'-' 
divided  by  one  or  two  Boom,  in  order  bett  warn] 

end  native 

As  we  had  arrived  early  in  the  season 
houses  were  empty,  and  the  place  looked  desolate  to  <W 
me — the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  who  received  a 
on  our  landing  amounida  lit  half-a-dozen  Bugis  and 

Chinese.     Our  captain,  Herr  W 
to  obtain  a  house  tor  me,  but  unforeseen  dill 
sented  themselves.     One  which  was  to  let  had  i 
ami  the  owner,  who  was  building  it  on  speculation,  coald 
not  promise  to  finish  it  in  less  thau  a  mouth.    A 

hich  the  owner  was  dead,  and  which  I  might  there- 
fore take  undisputed  possession  of  as  the  first  cobw, 
wanted  considerable  repi 

the  work,  although  about  four  tim<  mew 

offered.  The  captain,  therefore,  recommended  me  to  tak? 
eeaon  of  a  pretty  good  house  near  hi3  own,  who* 
owner  was  not  expected  for  some  weeks  ;  and  as  I  vm 
anxious  to  be  on  shore,  I  immediately  had  it.  cleared  crt, 
and   by  evening  had   all    my   thin  -id  vn» 

r1v  installed  as  an  inhabitant  of  Dobbo.  I  W 
brought  with  me  a  cane  chair,  and  a  few  light  bond*. 
v.  In,  h  were  soon  rigged  up  into  a  table  and  shelves.  A 
broad  bamboo  bench  served  as  sofa,  ami  bedstead,  ay 
boxes  were  conveniently  .hiuil"  uread  00  ti* 

floor,  a  window  cut  in  the  palm-leaf  wall  to    1 
table,  and  though  the  place  was  as  miserable  and  gloom/ 
a  shed  as  could  be  imagined,  I  felt  as  contented  as  i 
had  obtained  a  well-furnished  mansion,  and  looked  fi 
to  a  month's  residence  in  it  with  unmixed  sa 

The  next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  ! 
explore  the  virgin  forests  of  Aru,  anxious  to  set  uiynrind 
at  rest  .is  to  the  treasures  I  re  likely  to  yield,  and 

the  probable  success  of  my  long-meditated  ex] 
little  native  imp  was  our  guide,  seduced  by  the  gilt  of » 
M.    knife,  value  three-halfpence,  and  my  Macassar 
boy  Baderoou  brought   his  chopper  to  char  the  pnth if 
necessary. 

I  to  walk  about  half  a  mile  along  the  beach,  tl* 


as  u  i 

'onar« 

OB, 

,  off  t. 
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ground  behind  the  village  being  mostly  swampy,  and  then 
turned  into  the  forest  along  a  path  which  leads  to  the 
native  village  of  Wamma,  about  three  miles  off  on 

le  of  the  island.  The  path  was  a  narrow  one,  and 
very  little  used,  often  swampy  and  obstructed  by  fallen 
trees,  so  that  after  about  a  tulle  we  lo9t  it  altogether,  our 
guide  having  turned  back,  and  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
his  example.     In  the  meantime,  however,  I  had  not  b 

my  day's  captures  determined  the  success  of  my 
journey  in  an  entomological  point  of  View.  1  had  u. 
about  thirty  species  of  butterflies,  more  than  I  had  ever 
captured  in  a  day  since  leaving  the  prolific  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  and  among  them  were  many  most  rare  and 
beautiful  insects,  hitherto  only  known  by  a  Jew  specimens 
from   Ne  *  a.     The  large   and  handsome   spectre- 

butterfly,  Hestia  durvillei;  the  pale-winced  peacock 
butterfly,  Drusilla  catops ;  and  the  most  brilliant  and 
wondeiinl  of  the  dear-winged  ninths,  Ooeytaa  d'Urvillei, 

is  well  as  several  little 
:1  blues,"  equalling  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  anything  the 
butterfly  world  can  produce.  In  the  other  groups  of 
insects  I  was  not  so  successful,  but  this  was  not  to  be 

t|  at  in  a  mere  exploring  ramble,  when  only  what 
most  conspicuous    and  novel    attracts   the   atte 
Several  pretty  beetles,  a  superb  "  hug,"  and  a    few   nice 
land-shells  were  obtained,  and  I  returned  in  the  afternoon 
well  with  my  first  trial  of  the  promised  land 

The  next  two  days  were  so  wet  and  windy  that  there 
no  going  out ;  but  on  the  succeeding  one  the  sun  shune 
brightly,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  one  ut  the 
nost  magnificeut  insects  the  world  contains,  the  great  bird- 
cringed  butterfly,  Ornithoptera  poseidon.     I  trembled  with 

ement  as  I  saw  it  coming  majestically  towards 
und  could  hardly  believe  I  had  really  succeeded  in  my 
itroke  till   I   had  taken  it  out  of  the  net  aud  was  gazing, 
ost  in  admiration,  at  the  velvet  black  and  brill  in 

ings,  eeven  inches  across,  its  golden  body,  and 

st.    It  is  true  I  had  seen  similar  insects  in 

■me,  but  it  is  quit*  onothi  I  thing  to  cap'. 

self — to  feel  it  struggling  between  one's  lingers, 

ind  tu  gaze  upon  its  fresh  and  living  beauty,  a  bright  geiu 
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shining  out  amid  tlie  silent  gloom  of  a  dark  and 
forest.    The  village  of  Dobbo  held  that 
one  contented  ma 

Jan.   26lk. — Having   now    been    here    a    I 
began  to  Uttd  Little  of  the  place  and  its  pecu- 

liarities.     Prau8   continually   an  id  the  merchant 

population   increased  almost  daily.     Every   t 
days  a  fresh  house 

made.    In  every  direction  men  were  bringing  in  pJ«, 
b.uuboos,  rattans,   and   the   leaves  of  th  [■aim 

construct  or  repair  the  walls,  thatch,  doors,  a: 

K  i  hey  do  with  great  - 
the  arrivals  were  Macassar  men  or  l»ugis,  hut  mi 
mi. ill  island  of  Goram,  at  the  east  end  of 
whose  inhabitants  are  the  patty  traders  of  1 1 
Then  the  natives  of  Aru  come 
the  islauds  (called  here"blakaug  tana,"  or  "bac 
country")  with  the  produce  they  have  • 
the  preceding  six  months,  and  which  they  n- 
traders,  to  noun;  of  whom  they  are  most  likelj  iu 
Almost  all,  or  1  may  safely  Bay  all,  the  new 
me  a  visit,  to  see  with  then  :s  the  unb 

nomenon  of  &  persou  come  to  stay  at  JJobbu  who  doe*  | 
trade!    They  have  their  own  ideas  of  the  u 
possibly  be  made  of  stuffed  birds,  beet  let.,  and  shells  wkis 
are  not  the  right  shells — that  is,  "  mother-of-r> 
every  day  bring  me  dea'l  and  broken  shells,  such  as  1 1 
pick  up  by  hundreds  on  the 
and  distressed  when  1  decline  them.     If"   h  • 
are  any  snail  shells  among  a  lot,  1  take  them, 
more — a  principle  of  selection  so  utterly  unintclligilfe  to 
them,  that  they  give  it  up  iu  despair,  or  solve  the  proliks 
by  imputing  hidden  medical  virtue  to  tJ  ich 

see  me  preserve  so  carefully. 

These  traders  are  all  of  the  Malay  race,  or  ji  mixture" 
which  Malay  is  the  chief  ingredient,  with 
a  few  Chinese.     The  natives  of  Aru,  on  the 
are  Papuans,   with  black  or   sooty  brown   skins, 
or  frizzly  hair,  thick  ridged  prominent  no 
Blender  limbs.    Most  of  them  -wear  nothing  bnl 
cloth,  and  a  few  of  them  may  be  seen  all  day  long  wn- 
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tiering  about  the  half-deserted  streets  of  Dobbo  offering 
their  little  bit  of  merchandise  for  sale. 

Living  in  a  In  thing  is  broaghi  to  me  as 

well  as  to  the  rest, — bundles  of  smoked  tripang,  otC  "  beche 
du  mer,"  looking  like  sausages  which  have  bees  EOiEG 
mud  and  then  thrown  up  the.  ebimney ;  dried  sharks'  fins, 
i  aer- of- pearl  shells,  as  well  as  Birds  of  Paradise,  which, 
; ,  are  so  dirty  and  so  badly  preset  I  bava  as 

found  no  specimens  worth  purchasing.    When  I  hardly 
look  at  the  articles,  and  make  no  offer  for  them,  they  seem 
and,  as  if  fearing  they  ha  Lndontood 

a  offer  them,  and  declare  what  they  want  m  ce 
— knives,  or  tobacco,  or  sago,  or  handkerchiefs.     I  then 
have  to  i  arte  explain,  through  any  interpreter  who 

maybe  at  hand, that  neither  tripang  not  pea]  I  oyster  shells 
have  any  charms  for  me,  and  that  i  even  decline  to  specu- 
late in  tortoiseshell,  but  that  anything  eatable  I  will  buy — 
fish,  or  turtle,  or  vegetables  of  any  sort.     Almost  the  only 
food,  however,  that  we  can  obtain  with  any  regularity,  are 
fish  and  cockles  of  very  good  quality,  and  to  supply  our 
:  iiits  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  always  pro- 
vided with  four  articles — tobacco,  kni\  -■  akes,  and 
Dutch  copper  doits — because  when  the  particular  thing 
asked  for  is  nut  forthcoming,  the  fish  pass  on  to  the  next 
house,  and  we  may  go  that  day  without  a  dinner.     It  is 
curious  to  see  the  baskets  and  buckets  used  here.     The 
Ides  are  brought  in  large  volute  shells,  probably  the 
atrium  duoale,  while  gigantic  helmet-shells,  a  species  of 
Cassis,  .suspended                tan  handle,  form  the  vessels  in 
which  fresh  water  is  daily  carried  past  my  door.     It  is 
painful  to  a  naturalist  to  see  these  splendid  sheila    i 
their  inner  whorls  ruthleaaly  broken  away  to  fit  them  for 
use. 
My  collections,  however,  got  on  but  slowly,  owing  to 
the                   edly  bad  weather,  violent  winds  with  heavy 
ig  been  so  continuous  as  only  to  give  me  four 
good  coll               >ys  out  of  the  first  sixteen  1  spent  here. 
Yet  enough  bad  been  collected  to  show  me  that  with  time 
fine  weather  I   might  expect  to  do  something  good. 
natives  I  obtained  some  veiv  u  and  a 
fcw  pretty  land-shells ;  aud  of  the  small  number  yf  birds 
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yet  shot  more  than  New  Gi 

aud  therefore  certainly  rare  ill  European  collections,  v 

the  reniiiiniii'i   were  probably  new.     in  one 

i  doomed  to  be  disappointed.     I  luiu  aal 

I 
-■■.  but  1  j  ■  -\\  learnt  that  they  are  all 
n  out  <if  plumage,  and  thai  ptembw 

ami  October  that  they   have  the  long  plum* 
silky  feathers  in  full  perfection.     As  all  the  praus 
in  July,  I  should  not  be  able  to  Bpend  that  season  in 
without  remaining  another  whole  year,  which  was  out 
the  question.     I  was  informed,  however,  that  the 

ies,  the  "King  Bird  of  Paradise,"  retains  its  plum 
at  all  seasons,  and  this  1  might  then.' lure  hope  to  gi 

Aa  1  became   familiar  with  the  li 
island,  I  perceived  it  to  possess  some  char,.  feaniR* 

that  distinguished  it  from  that  of  Borneo  and 
while,  what  is  very  singular  and  interesting,  it  rec 
my  mind  the  ball-forgotten  impresaiona  foresia 

Equatorial  America.    For  example,  the  palm 
more  abundant  than  I  had  generally  found  then 

nerally  mingled  with  the  other  vegetatiM, 
more  varied  in  form  and  aspect,  and  presenting  soroo  of 
those  lofty  and  majestic  smooth-stemmed,  pinuate-leawl 
Bpociea  which  recall  the  Uauassu  (Attalea 
Amazon,   but  which  I  had  hitherto  rarely  met  with 
the    \ Libyan  islands. 

In    animal  and   vai 

spiders   aud  of  lizards  were   cironmstanc 
:in  prolific  regions  of  South  Ac 
abundance  and  varied  colours  of  the  I 
which  abound  on  Bowers  and  foliage, 

of  beauty.     The  web-spinning  speeir 
numerous  than  I  had  ever  seen  them,  and 
uiui  [fetching  their  nets  across  the  footpi 

about  the  height  of  my  face;  and  the  threads  co 
these  are  so  strong  aud  glutinous  as  t<  h  trou 

to  tree  oneself  from  Then  their  inhahitap 

yellow-spotted  monsters  with   bodies  two  inches  lung, ud 
legs  in  proportion,  are  not  pleasant  things  to  run  on 

t  whdc  pursuing  some  gorgeous  butterfly,  orguug 
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I  in  Bearch  of  some  strange-voiced  biro"      '  Brand 

it  necessi  nly  ho  bj  ■■  web,  but  also  to 

destroy  the  spinner;  for  At  firsts  bavin  I  t ) , ,  path  one 

the  industrial! 
ead  their  nets  again  in  the  very  same  places, 
lizards  were  equally  striking  by  their  numbers, 
•  i  m1  the  situations  in  which  theywete  (bond.    The 
beautiful  blue-taik-' 1  species  so  abuudaut  iu  lie-,  was 
seen  here,    The  Arn  lizards  ate  moss 
■ombre  in  their  i  olour — shades  of  green.  [own,  and 

even  black,  bed  •meutly  .>ieeu.     Jivrn,   Hinib  and 

herbaceous  plant  was  alive  with  them,  every  rotten  fan 
nr  d  as  a  station  tor  sum.-  of  these  active 

lit  1 1  -  who,  I  fear,  to  satisfy  their  gi 

appel  troy  mas  I    i    d   ■■     world   wnieh 

would  feast  the  eyes  and  delight  the  heart  of  our  m 
■  uninating  entomologists     A.nol 

le  here  was  the  multitude  of  Bea»sneu 
mot  with   on  ound  and  high  up  on  tin;  branches 

and  foliage,  all  inhabited  by  hermit-crane,  who  forsake  the 
beach  to  wander  in  the  forest      I 

spider  carrying  away  a  g hell  and  devouring 

(probably  juvenile)  tenant    On  the  beach,  which  I  had  to 
walk  along  every  morning  to  reach  the  forest,  these  crea- 
tures swarmed  l>y  thousands.     !  d  shell,  from  the 
est  to  the  most  minute,  was  appropriated  by  them, 
.   formed  small  social  parties  ol  ten  or  twenty  around 
bits  of  stick  or  seaweed,  but  dispersed  hurriedly  at  the 
sound  of  approaching  tv>  windy  night  that 
hasty-looking  Chinese  delicacy  the  sea-sing  m  sometimes 
wn  up  on                ii   which  was  ;  thickly 
strewn  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  shells  that  ad 
our  cabinets,  along  with  fragments  aud  masses  of  coral 
and                     ages,  of  which   1   picked  up  more  than 
ut  Borts.     In  many  cases  sponge  and  coral 
ucli  alike  that             inly  on  touching  them  that 
can  be  distinguished.      Quantities  of  seuw< 
thrown  up;  but  strange  as  it  may  seam,  thee 

iriful  and  less  varied  than  may  be  found  on  any 
art  of  our  own  coa 
The  natives  here,  even  those  who  seem  to  be  of  pure 
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1'apuan  race,  were  much  more  reserved  and  taciturn 
those  of  K';.     This  is  probably  because  I  only  s* 
as  yet  among  strangers  and  in  small  pan  lenwt 

see  the  savage  at  ho  now  what,  be 

die  Papuan  chare  times  breaks  out 

Little*  boys  sing  cheerfully  as  they  walk  along,  or  talk 

i  ucrascfves  (quite  n  negro  characterist  i 
all  they  can,  the  men  cannot  con 

A  numlier  of  them  were  one 
my  house,  and  having  a  fancy  to  try  wlii 
tripang  woidd  be,  I  bought  a  couple, 
riich  an  at  Hie  seller 

saw  I  was  a  green  customer.  Be  could  not,  however, 
oaneeal  his  delight,  but  as  ho  smelt  the  fragrant  weed,ui 
exhibited  the  large  handful  to  his  companions,  In: 

d  ;i.nd  gave  sili-u;  most  exproaw 

pantomime.     I  ha<'  made  the  same  mi- 

paying  I  ili:.     Ju  no  oaae, 

j.leasuro  visible  on  his  countenance — a  dull  am 
•ir.ii    only    showing    his    surpris 
exhibited  exactly  in  the  same  way  whcthei 
or  under  paid.    These  little  moral  traits  are  oi 

hen  taken  in  connexion  with  |  icatiina 

do  not  admit  of  the  same   read;> 
external  causes  which  is  so   frequently  applied  to 
latter.     Writers  on  the  races  of  mankind  have  too  »l 
to  trust  to  the  information  of  I 
from  country  to  country,  and  thus  have  few 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  peculiaritiei  ienal 

racter,  or  even  of  ascertaining  what  is  really  the  ureuf 
physical  conformation  of  the  people     Such  are  i 
iuyly  apt  to  be  deceived  in  places  where  two  races  h>ve 
long  intermingled,  by  looking  on  intermediate  forms  and 
mixed  habits  as  evidences  of  a  natural  transition  I 
raoe  to  the  other,  instead  of  an  I  mixture  of  t»o 

distinct  peoples;  and  they  will  more  readQy  W 

into  this  eiTor  if,  as  in  the  present   caft  ;  oa  tl* 

subject  should  have  been  in   the  habit  of  classing  the* 
races  as  mere  varieties  of  one  stock,  as  closely  rel 
physical  conformation  as  from  their  geographical  proxuifey 
one  ii  ,  pose  they  ought  b  far  as  1  i 
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the  Malay  rtud  !  u  widely 

as  any  two  human  races  that  exist.,  being  distin- 
guished by  physical,  mental,  and  mo  .  ^eterisfics,  all 
of  the  most  marked  and  striking  kind. 

Web.  5th. — 1  took  advantage  of  a  very  fine  calm  day 

i  the  island  of  W  ikan,  which  is  about  a  mile 
from  us,  and  forms  part  of  the  "tanas  busar,"  m-  n 
land  of  Am.     This   is  a   large    [aland,  Bartending  fxam 
lion;  mi  about  a  hundred  nuJea,  but  so  low  in  many 

pmts  as  to  be  intersected  by  several  creeks,  -which 
completely  thxongh  it,  offering  a  passage  for  good-sized 
vessels.     On  the  west  Bide,  where  we  axe,  there  are  only  a 
few  of   which   ours    (Wamma)   is   the 

principal ;  but  on  the  east  coast  arc  a  great  number  of 
ling  some  miles  beyond  the   mainland,  and 
forming  the  "blakang  tana,"  or  "back  country,"  of  the 
trad  principal  Beat  of  the  pearl,  tri  pang,  and 

To  the  mainland  many   of 
.  animals  of  the  country  are  altogether  oonfmedj 
Birds  of  Paradise,  the  black  cockatoo,  the  great  bi 
tiirl.  ilie  cassowary,  are  none  of  the  id    on 

Wamma   or    any    of  the    detached   islands.      I   did    not, 
however,  expect  in  this  decided  di 

enc<-  in  the         it  or  its  productions,  sad  was  therefore 
agr^  irprised.     Tlie  beach  was  overhung  with   the 

_'  branches  of  large  trees,  loaded  with  Orchidea, 
piphytal  plants.     In  the  forest  there 
more  arts  being  dry,  and  with  trees  of  a 

low'  ,  while  in  others  there  were  some  of  the 

palnu  1  have  ever  seen,  with  a  perfectly  straight, 
smooth,  slender  stem,  a  hundred  feet  baga,  and  a  crown  of 
handsome  drooping  leaves.     But  the  greatest  novelty 

;  feature  to  my  eyes  were  the  tree-&ma,  which, 
afu-  nt  in  the  tropics,  1  now  saw  m  par- 

ion  for  the  first   time.     All   I   had  hitherto  met  with 
wer  act  more  than  twelve  fed  angh,  and 

they  gave  not  the  least  idea  of  ti  ;rees 

basting  their  elegant  heads  of  frondfl  mom  than  thirty  feet 
lie  air,  like  those  which  iitifully  scattered  about 

this  forest.       Tin  thing  in  tropical  vegetation  so 

beautiful 
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My  boys  shot  live  sorts  of  birds,  none  o\  v.ehao' 

aed  during  a  month's  shi  l    1*" 

wry   pretty  flycatchers,  already  known  Fr<  , 

tfonarcha  i  hr    i  of  hrillisni 

black  and  bright  orange  colours,  is  bj  rs  con- 

sidered to  be  the  mos!    beautiful  of  all  Bye 

in  pure  white  ind  velvety  black,  with  ;i  l;n'iad  flnhy 
ring  round  the  eye  of  an  azure  blue  colour;  it  is  naratd 
her"  (Manarcha  ielescoptbalnu), 
and  was  first  found  in  New  Guinea,  along  with  the  other, 
by  tlie  French  naturalists  during  the:  voyage  of  the  dis- 
oovery-ship  C 

L8&. — Before  leaving  Macassar,  I  had 
the  Governor  of  Amboyna  requesting  him  to  as 
with    :  i-i L-   native  chiefs  of  Aru.     I  now  reo 
vessel  which    had    arrived   from    Aiaboyna    ;i    ,-r-i 

er,  informing  me  that  orders  liu 
me  evi  tance  that  I  might  require;  an>: 

oongvatulatdng  myself  on  bei  igth  pi /it:  t<;  ■_:■■*  j 

and  men  to  go  to  the  i  and  exp 

when   a  sudden  check  came  in  the  form  of  a 
incursion.       A    small      prau  had  bea 

attacked    by   p  rod   hud   a  man   wounded,     IVf 

were  said  to  Iliac  live  boats,  but  i 
behind,  and  the  traders  were  all  in  consb 
that  their  small  vesst-ls  sent  trading  to  x  «*rJJ 

would  be  pluudered.      The  Aru  nu 
dread  fully    alarmed,    as     these    mar  itack  tk» 

villages,   hum   and  murder,  and  carry  away  won 

children  for  slaves.     Not  a  man  will  stir  ti 

for  some  time,  and  I    must   remain    still    a   prit 
Dobbo.      The  Governor  of  Amboyna.  out  of  pure  kind- 
ness, has  told    the   chiefs  that  nsspoo- 
sible  for  my  safety,  so  that  they  have  an  excellent  exc«* 
for  refusing  bo  «tir. 

Several  praus  went  out  in  search  of  the  pirates,  sentunk 
were  appointed,  and  watch-tires  lighted  on  the  lw*ob  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  night  a  'iugb  i» 

was  liaiilly  !  lit  night,  they  would  be  bold  enough  to  attend 
to  plunder  Dobbo.     i  •  the  pn 

we  had   positive  information  that  these  scon 
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bern  seas  were  really  among  us.  One  of  Herr  Warz» 
b&fgen's  suiLill  prims  also  arrived  in  a  sad  plight.  It  bad 
been  attacked  six  days  before,  just  us  it  was  rc-tur 
from  the  "  hlaknng  tana."  The  crew  escaped  in  their 
imall  boat  and  hid  in  the  jungle,  while  the  pirates  came 
up  and  plundered  the  vessel.    They  v  i  rerytbiag 

but  the  cargo  of  mother-of-pearl  shell,  winch  was  too 
bulky  for  them.  All  the  clothes  and  boxes  of  the  men,  and 
the  sails  anil  cordage  of  the  prau,  were  cleared  off.  They 
bad  four  large  war  boats,  and  fired  a  volley  of  musketry 
as  they  <  and  sent  off  their  small   boatfl  to  toe 

attack.  After  they  had  left;  one  men  observed  from  their 
concealment  that  three  had  stayed  behind  with  a  small 
boat ;  and  being  driven  to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  the 
plu:.  one  brave  fellow  swam  off  anned  only 

his  parang,  or  choppii  tnd  coming  oa   Sibjd  un- 

awares uiad<_-  a  desperate  attack,  killing  one  and  wounding 
►the*  two,  receiving  himself  numbers  of  slight  wounds, 
and   then  swimming  oft'  again  when   a  xhausted. 

Two  other  praus  were  also  plundered,  and  the  crew  of  one 
of  them  murdered  to  a  man.  They  are  Raid  to  be  Sooloo 
pirates  but  have  Bugis  among  them.  On  their  way  here 
the;  levastated  one   of  the  small  islands   east  of 

mi.     It  is  now  eleven  years  since  they  have  visited 
Aru,  and  by  thus  making  th<  ii  attacks  at  long  and  uncer- 

ls   the    alarm    dies    away,  and   they   find   a 
pop"  it  unarmed  and  unsuspicious  of 

danger.      None  of  the  small  trading  vessels  now  carry 

i  they  did  so  fur  a  year  or  two  after  the  last 
attack,  which  was  just  the  time  when  ti.  -.  the  least 

occasion  for  it.  A  week  later  one  of  the  smaller  pirate 
boats  was  captured  in  the  "  blakang  tana"     Seven  men 

and  three  taken  prisoners.  The  larger  vessels 
liave  been  often  seen  but  cannot  be  caught,  as  they  have 
very  strong  crews,  and  oan  always  escape  by  rowing  out 
to  -■  e  eye  of  the  wind,  returning  at  night    They 

will  ,    the    innumerable    islands 

channels,  till  the  change  of  the  monsoon  enables  them  to 
Bail  are 

March  9Ui. — For  f oar  or  five  dft]  we  bad  a  con- 

tinual pale  oi  wind,  with  occ*  of  great  fury, 
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|  seem  as  if  they  jend    Do 

Rain  ac-companies  it  alums'  I  war,  so  that 

it  is  not  a  pleasant  time.     During  si;  r   I  can  dn 

hut  aui  busy  getting  ready  a  boat  T  have  pnrchaud, 
fa  |  into   the  interior.     T  innene 

difficulty  about  men,  bul    I  beli  <  >inug-kaya,r« 

bead  mini  ol  Waanma,  will  accompany  mc  to  ace  that  f 
don't  ran  into 

Having  become  quite  an  old  inhabitant  of  Dobbo,  I  wiD 
endeavour  to  sketch  the  sights  an  |  -rvado  A 

%nA  thu  manners  aud  customs  ol   its  inhabitants.     The 
pUce  is  no"'  pretty  full,  and  the  stree  Ear  mm 

cheerful  aspect  than  when  we  first  arrived.     Evi  ry  hoa* 
ic  natives  barter  their  psodnee  for  wM 
they  are  most  in  need  of.     Knive  s,  guan, 

tobacco,  gambier,   plates,   basins,   handkerchiefs,  Baron* 
,;,:  .;■■.    :i:nl  ..nut  !v,  are  the  principal  artii  ea  wanted  bj 
the  natives ;  but  some  of  the  stores  contain  also  tea,  cofte, 
cnits,  &c,  for  I y  ni  the 

i  are  full  o£  fancy  goods,  china,  ornamen 
greats,  razors,  umbrellas,  pipes,  and   pm 
the  fancy  of  the  wealthier  natives.     Every  line  day  auo 
i\re  spread  before  the  doors  and  i 

dry,  as  well  as  sugar,  salt,  biscuit,  tea,  cloths,  and  othrr 
things  that  get  injured  by  an  excessively  moist  atmosplme 
In  the  morning  and  evening,  spruce  Chinamen  stroll  ulmrt 
,.r  chat  at  each  other's  doors,  in  blue  trousers,  white  jackit, 
and  a  queue  into  which  red  silk  is  plaited  till  it  reoeha 
almost  to  ;  Is.     An  old  Bugis  hadji 

g  stroll  in  all  the  dignity  of  Mowing  gn- 
robe  and  gay  Durban,  followed  by  two  smalL  boys  carryng 
airih  and  betel  boxes. 
In  every  vacant  space  new  houses  are  being  built,  arf 
.dl  sorts  of  odd  little  cooking-sheds  are  erected 
old  ones,  while  in  some  out-of-the-way  corners,  massive  bt 
ies  are  tenanted  by  growing  porkers;  lor  how  cao» 
tlie  Cuimtuieu  exist  six  mouths  without  one  feast 

and  them  are  stalls   whore   bananas  are  sold, 
every  morning  two  little  boys  go  about  with  i  raj  ■ 

and  grated  cocoa-nut,  fried  fish,  or  fried  plantains; 
whichever  it  may  be,  they  have  but  one  cry,  and  that  ia— 
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H>colat — t — 1 1"    This  must  be  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
handed  down   fox  centuries,  -while  its  meaning  has 
been   lost     rhe   BUgifl  sailors,  while  hoialDng  bbf    n 

cry  out,  "Vela  .1  vela, — vela,  vela,  vela!"  repeated 
in  au  everlasting  chorus.  As  ■  vela"  13  Portuguese 
I'nr  a  sail,  I  supposed  I  had  discovered  the  origin  of 
this,  but  I  found  afterwards  they  used  the  same  cry 
when  hevrioa  anchor,  and  often  changed  it  to  "hela," 
which  is  so  much  au  universal  expression  of  exertion 
hard  breathing  that  it  is  most  probably  a  mere  in- 
terjectional  cry. 

1  daresay  there  are  now  near  five  hundred  people  in 
Dobbo  of  various  races,  all  met  in  this  remote  corner  of 
the  East,  as  tie  ■  Baa  it-,  "  to  look  for  their  fortune ;"  to 

get  money  any  wny  they  can     They  are  most  of  them 
people  who  have  the  1  worst  reputation  for  honesty  as 

well  aa  every  ether  form  of  morality, — Chinese,  Bugis. 
unese,  and  half-caste  Javanese,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
half- wild  Papuans  from  Timor,  Babber,  and  other  islands, — 
yet  all  goes  on  as  yet  very  quietly.  This  motley,  ignorant, 
bloodthirsty,  thievish  population  live  here  without  the 
shadow  of  a  government,  with  no  police,  no  courts,  and  no 
lawyers ;  yet  they  do  not  cut  each  other's  throats,  do  not 
idor  each  other  day  and  night,  do  not  fall  into  the 
anarchy  such  a  state  of  things  might  be  1  to  lead 

to.      It-  is  very  extraordinary  !     It  puts  strange  thoughts 
into  one's  head  aboe  in-lead  of  government 

under  which  people  exist  in  Europe,  and  suggests  the  idea 
that  we  may  be  ovi  ['governed  Think  of  the  huin 
Acts  of  Parliament  annually  enacted  to  prevent  ns,  the 
people  of  England,  from  cutting  each  other's  throats, 
or  nom  doing  to  om  neighbour  as  we  would  nol  I  1 
■  by.  Thini  of  the  thousands  of  lawyers  and  bar- 
risters whose  whole  lives  are  spent  in  telling  us  what 
the  bundled  Acts  of  Parliament  moan,  and  one  would  be 
led  to  infer  that  if  Dobbo  has  too  little  lav  England 
too  muck 

Here  we  may  behold  in  its  simplest  form  the  genius  of 
cce  at  the  work  of  Civilization.    Trade  is  the  magia 
eepe  s,  and  unites  these  discordant  elem 

a  well-brhaved  community.    All  are  traders,  and  all 
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know  that  peace  and  order  are  es  il  bldft 

nnd  thai  ;i  public  opinion  is  created  which  puts  d 
l;iw!i  ssness.    Often  in  f 

tho  Campong  Glam  in  Singapore,  I  have  thought  he 
and  ferocious  the  Bugis  sailors  looked,  and  how  little  I 
should  like  to  trust  myself  among  them.     But  now  I  iiml 
them   to  be  v.  rv   decent,  well-behaved   fellows;  1  »•»! 
daily  unarmed  in  the  jungle,  where   I   meet  thea 
tinually;  1  sleep  in  a  palm-loaf  hut,  which   any  on 
enter,  with  as  little  feat  and  as  little  danger  of  fch 
murder  as  if  I  wen;  under  the-   protection  of 
politan  police.     It  is  true  the  Dutch  intlucune 
The  islands  are  nominally  undcT  the  govenunenl 
Moluccas,  which,  the  native  chiefs  acknowledce: 
most  years  a  commissioner  -arrives  from   Amboyn 
makes  the  tour  of  the  islands,  hears  complai 
disputes,  and  carries  away  prisoner  any  heinous 
This  year  he  is  not  expected  to  come,  as  no  orders  i 
been  received  to  prepare  for  him;  so  the  people  of 
will  probably  be  left  to  their  own  devices.     Oni 
man  was  oaught  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  piece  of  ii 
llerr  Warzbergen's  house,  which  he  had  entered  by  makiM 
a  hole  through  the  thatch  wall.     In  the  evening  f  1 1 
traders  of  the  place,  Bugis  and  Chinese,  asseml 

lor  was  tried  and   found   guilty,    and  sentenced  to 
ive  twenty  lashes  on  the  spot.     They  i 
a  small  rattan  in  the  middle  of  the  street, not'. 
u  tin  executioner  appeared  to  sympathise 

The  disgrace  ae  be  thought  as  much  of  ■ 

the  pain;  for  though  any  amount  of  clever  chei 
thought  rather  meritorious  than  otherwise,  open  robb«r/ 
and  housebreaking  meet  with  universal  reprobation. 
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ami  delay,  I  am  on  the  point  of  beginning  work  in  a  new 
locality. 

One  of  ray  first  objects  was  to  inquire  for  the  )> 
who  are  accustomed  to  shoot  |  adise  bird 

d  at  some  distance  in  the  ji  !  a  man  was 

to  call  them.    When  they  arrived,  we  had  a  talk  by  n 
of  the   "Orangkaya"'  as  interpreter,  and  they  said 
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« tight  they  could  get  some.  They  explained  that  they 
ot  thy  birds  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  the  arrow  having  a 
oap  fitted  to  the  end  as  large  as.  a  tan 
I  to  kill  the  bird  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  without 
making  any  wound  or  anedding  any  blood.  The  trees 
frequented  by  the  birds  are  very  lofty  ;  it  is  therefore 
accessary  to  erect  a  small  leafy  covering  or  hut  among  the 
branches,  to  •■■  before  dnylight  in 

the  morning  and  ,  and  whenever  a 

bird  alights   they    are   almost  sure    of  securing  it.     (Se« 

Illustration.)     Tat}    returned  to  Eheii  homes  the 

ding;  and  T  never  saw  anything  more  of  them,  owing, 
as   I  afterwards  found,  to  its  being  too   early  to  ol 
in  good  plumage- 
The  first  two  or  three  days  ot*  our  stay  be 

I  I  obtained  but  few  insects  or  birds,  but  at,  h 
ten  J  ning    to   deagnir,    my    boy    Badi 

ad  one  day  with  a  specimen  which  oepaid  ta 
lutha  of  delay  and  expeetation.    It  was  a  small  bi 
:  less  thnn  a  thrush.     The  greater  part  of  its  plum 

innabar  red,  with  a  gloss  as  of  spun  glass, 
the  head  the  feathers  became  short  and  velvety,  and 
Beneath,  from  the  brea.st  down* 
nae  pure  white,  with  the  softness  and  gloss  ol 
sctoss  the  breast  a  band  of  deep  metallh 
"  this  colour  from  the  red  of  the  throat.     Abo 
was  a  run  i  f  the  bouk  metalli 

.ring  with  all  the  other  parts  o£  ti    I 
ij.    Merely  in  area  colours  an  db  of 

lage  this  little  bi  I  of  the  hrat  water,  yet 

.  >  prised  only  half 
>m  each  side  ily  lying  i 

under  the  wii.  fittle  tufts  of  greyi  about 

^  inches  li.:  d  by  a  broad  band  of 

nseemeia  These  ptnmea  can  bj 

ua  of  the  bird,  ami  spread  out  into  a  pair  a 
when  the  wi  elevated     Bb 

ornament     The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  in 

,  oi  slender  wires  about  five  inches  lonj 
diverae  in  a '     >     i        louble  curve.     About  half  an  inch  of 
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the  end  of  this  wire  is  webbed  on  the  outer  side 

coloured  <'l  a  fine  metallic  green,  and  being  curled  ipi 

inwards  form  a  pair  of  eleganl  glittering 

five  inches  below  the  1 

These  two  ornaments,   the    breast   fans 

tipped  tail  wires,  are  altogether  unique,  not  occu; 

■;hrr  species  of  tlie  eight  thousand   different  birh 
that  are  known  to  exist  upon  the  earth:  and, 
with  the  most  exquisite  beauty  of  plumage,  res 
one  of  the  moat  perfectly  lovely  of  the  many  low 
ductions   of  nature.      My  transports   of  admiral; 
delight  <)i  tsed   ray  Aru  hosts,  who 

mere  in  the  "Burong  raja"  than  we  do  iu  the  p 
the  goldfinch.1 

Thus  one  of  my  ohjects  in  coming  to  the  far  East  ws 
accomplished.      '   had  obtained  a  the 

Of  Paradise  (Parudisea  regia),   which  had  I 
scribed  by  Linnaeus  from   shins  preserved   in  a  inni 
state,   by  the    natives.     I  knew  how  few  Em  >p 

beheld  (la-  perfect  Utile  organism   L  noa 
and  ho«  very  imperfectly  it  was  still  known  in 
'Lin  emotions  excited  in  the  minds  ol 
long  desired  to  see  the  actual  thing  which  he  has  hither 
known  only  by  description,  drawing,  or  badi 

rnal  covering — especially  when 
passing  rarity  and  beauty,  require  the  poetic  faci 
to  express  them.      The  remote  island  in  v  1 
myself  situated,  in  an  almost  uuvisited  sea,  far 

ks  of  merchant  fleets  and  navies'  the  wild  Iu 
tropical  forest,  which  stretched   far  away  on   evi 
the  rude  mumltured  savages  who  gather.  ■ 
had  their  influence  m  determining  the  amotioj 
I  gazed  upon  this  "thing  of  beauty."     1  thought 
long  ages  of  the  past,  during  which  the  success) 
rations  of  this  little  creature  had  run  their  coui 
by  year  being  born,   and  living  and  dj  i 
dark  and  gloomy  woods,  with   no  inl  to  gaa 

upon   their  loveliness ;  to  all  appearance  such  a  wautou 
of  beauty.     Such  ideas  excite  a  feeling  of  melao- 

1    Bei    the  upper    figure    on   Piute   ai 

uumn. 
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v.  it.  seetna  sad,  that  cm  the  one  hand  such  exquisite 
creatures  should  live  out  their  lives  aud  exhibit  their 
charms  only  in  these  wild  ial  legions,  dooi 

foT  B  i  COiBC  to  hopeless  barbarism ;  while  on  tin: 

other  band,  should  civilized  man  ever  reach  these  distant 

Is.  and   bring   moral,   intellectual,  and  physical  light 
into  the  recesses  of  these  virgin  forests,  we  may  he  i 
that  he.  will  so  disturb   the  nicely-baluuoeJ  relations  of 
organic  and  inorganic  nature  as  to  cause  the  dtaapj 
ami    dually   the  extinction,  of  these  very  wio.se 

■wonderful  structure  and  beauty  he  alone  is  fitted  to  appre- 

•   and   enjoy,      TbJ  ration   must   surely  tell   oa 

that  all  living  things  were  not  made  for  man.  Many  of 
them  have  no  relation  to  him.    The  cycle  of  their  ea 

has  gone  on  independently  of  his,  and  is  disturbed  or 
broken   I  B  intellectual  develop- 

: nd  their  huppiness  and  enjoyments,  their  I 
and  '  [lea  for  existence,  their  vigorous  life 

I  death,  would  seem  to  he  immediately  related  to 
theil  ell-being  aud  perpetuation  alone,  limited  DOlh 

by  the  equal  well-being  and  perpetuation  of  the  number- 
less other  organisms  with  which  each  is  more,  or  less  inti- 
mately connec 

After  the  first  kit  obtained,  1  went  with  my 

into  the  forest,  and  we  were  not  only  rewarded  with 

her  in  equally  perfect  plumage,  but  I  was  enabled  to 
sec  a  little  of  the  habits  of  both  it  and  the  larger  species. 
It  frequents  the  lower  trees  of  the  less  dense,  fbxeats,  bo 
very  active,  Hying  strongly  with  a  whirring  sound,  and 
continually  hopping  or  flyuag  from  branch  bo  btanch.  It 
eats  hard  it  una-  hearing  fruits  as  large  as  a  gooseberry,  and 
flutters  its  wings  after  the  manned  of  the  South 
American  manakins,  at  which  time  it  elevates  and  expands 
tht  beautiful  bos  with  which  its  breast  is  adorned.     The 

a  of  Am  oaU  it  "  Gkmy-go^jr/' 
16  day  I  got  under  a  tree  where  a  number  of  the  Great 
i Med,  but  they  ware    igfa  op  in 
the  thickest  of  the  foliage,  and  Hying  and  jumping  about 
so  contiiii:  ;  I  could  get  no  good  view  of  ihem.     At 

length  1  shot  one,  but  it  was  a  young  specimen,  and  was 
entirety  of  u  rich  chocolate-brown  colour,  without  either 
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the  metallic  or  yellow  plumei  <<• 

grown  bud.     Ail  t lint  I  had  yet  seen  resemhled 
tlie  natives  told  ine  that  it  would  be  about  twe 
before  any  would  be  found  in  lull  plumule.     1  still  hop 

•t  some.     Their  voire  is  most  « 
At  early  morn,  before  the  sun  i 
cry  of  "  Wawk — wawk — wawk,  wok — wok — wok,"  whi 

■  IV.;.  ahanging  its  direction  am- 
tumidly.     This  is  the  Great  B  rd  of  Pawn  g  tottek 

fads  break&et     Others  soon  follow  hi  'iesuui 

paroquets  cry   shrilly.  bin,    king 

croak  and  bark,  and  th<  smaller  birds  chirp  and 

le  their,  morning  Bong.    As  1  lie  listenh 
interesting   sounds,    I   realize   my   position   us    the 

i  who  has  ever  lived  Ear  months  to;  • 
Aru  a  place  which  I    liad  hoped   rat! 

ever  to  visit     I  think  how  man;,   I 
hav<  .  ii  those  a  lino 

with  their  own  eyes  the  many  wonderful  and  beaut 
things   which   1    am   d  tcouuteriu] 

and  Bi  are  op  and  :  r  gt 

ammunition,  and  little  Baso  has  hi  lded 

boiling  my  o  IT  remember   that    I  bad 

cockatoo  brought  in  late  last 
immediately,  and  bo  I  jump  up  and  begin  my  da 
happily. 
This  cockatoo  is  the  first  1  have  Been,  and 

a  rather  email  end  wei  .  long 

largo  wings,   and   an  en 

ed  with  a  magnificent  crest,  aii 
ointed  hooked  bill  of  immense  Bize  and 
plumage  is  entirely  black,  but  baa  all  or. 
curious  powdery  white  secret  >fc« 

iheeks  are  bare,  mid  of  an  intense  bio 

of  the  harsh  scream  of  the  v,l  ..ntooe,  i*» 

rata  i.^  a  somewhat  plnintive  whistle.     The  tongue  i«  a 
curious   organ,    being  a  slender  fleshy  t  iecp 

red  colour,  faeoninated  by  a  horny  blank  plate,  furrows 
in  what  prehensile.     The  ngue  k*> 

a  considerable  extensile  power.     I  will  Hale  some- 

thing of  the  -  bird,  with  which  I  have  «in* 


comparatively  slight  wound.      It  cats  various  Traits  an<l 
seeds,  but  seems  more  particularly  attached  to  the  log 
of  the  kanary-mit,  which   grows  on   a   lofty  forest  tret 
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larium  commune),  abundant  in 
bird  is  found;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  rata  a:  tbew 

orrelation  of 
would  point,  out  the  "kanary"  as  its  special  food.    The 
sin  11  oi  this  nut  is  so  excessively  hard  that  onl] 

inner  will  crack  it ;  it  is  somewhat  ti 
outside  ia  quite  smooth.    Tho  mannei    i  tho  bird 

opeun  these  outa  ib  very  curious.    Taking  on  b  in 

its  bill  ami  beeping  it  firm  by  a  pressure  of  the  tongu 
cuts  a  transverse  i  I  Bawing  motion  ol 

sharp-edged  lower  mandible.    Thia  dom  Ida! 

the  nut  with  its  foot,  and  biting  off  a  pic  tun 

jl  iu  the  deep  notch  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  : 

.ut.  which  ia  I  from  alippii  g 

elastic  tissue  of  the   leaf,   fixea  tli  «w 

man  the  notch,  and  by  a  powerful  i  . , 

a  piece  of  the  shell     Again  taking  the  nut 
it  inserts  the  very  long  anil  sharp  point  of  u»l 

pid    o  e  kernel,  which  is  Beized  1 

morsel,  b} 

form  ami  structure  in  the  extraordinu) 
seems  to  have  its  use,  and  we  may  easily  con>  e 
the  black  cockatoos  have  •■  nod  themselves  in  coo- 

i lion  with  their  me  ■     '   more  numerous  v. 

allies,  by  their  power  n  a  kind  I 

no  other  bird  is  able  i  from  its  stoi  '\1* 

species  is  the  Microgloasum  aterrimura  of  natu 

During  the  two  weeks  which  I  spent  iu  this  I 
ment,  I  had  good  opportunities  of  ol 
their  own  home,  and  living  in  their  usi.  r.    Then 

is  a  great  monotony  and  uniformity  in  every -day  sawgB 
life,  and  it   seemed   to   me  a  more  miserable   existeutt 
than  when  it  had  the  charm  of  noveltj      To  b 
the  most  important  fact  in  the  >:■■■■  ;ad 

peoples — their  food — the  Am  men  have  no  t 
no  staff  of  hie,  such  as  bread,  rice,   uandiocca,  i 
sago,  which  are  the  daily  food  of  a  large  proportion  <& 
mankind.     They  have,  however,  many  sorts  ol    •• 

ntaius,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  rai 
chew   up  vast  quantities  of  sugar-cane,  as  well  as  1 
nuts,  gambir,  and  tobacco.    Those  who  live  on  the  cowt 
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&vn  plenty  of  feh.;    but.    when  inland,  as  we  are  i 

only  go   to    the   sea   occasionally,  aQd   then    bring 

Louie  cockles  and  other  shell-fish  bj  Liu:  boatload.     Now 

then  they  get  wild  pig  or  kangaroo,  but  too  rarely  to 

ything  like  a  regular  part  of  their  diet,  which  is 

seutially  vegetable;  ami  what  is  of  more   importance, 

D      their  health,  green,  watery    ( egetabiea,  imper- 

ly  cooked,  and  even   these  in  varying  and   often  is- 

cieut  quantities.    To  this  diet  may  be  attributed  the 

alence   of  skin  diseases,  and  ulcers  on  the  legs  and 

joints.     The  scurfy  skin  disease  so  common  among  savages 

a  close  connexion  with  the  poorness  and  irregularity  of 

their  living.     The  Malays,  who  are  never  without  their 

daily  rice,  are  generally  free  from  it;   the  hill-Dyaks  of 

Borneo,  who  grow  rice  and  live  well,  are  clean  aJdnned, 

while  the  leas  industrious  and  less  cleanly  tribes,   who 

live  for  a  portion  of  the  year  on  fruits  and  vegetables  only, 

are  very  subject  to  this  malady.     It  seems  clear  that  in 

,  as  in  other  respects,  man  is  not  able  to  make  a  beast 

of  himself  with  impunity,  feeding  like  the  cattle  on  the 

herbs  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  aud  taking  no  thought  ol 

the  morrow.     To  maintain  his  health  and  beauty  lie  must 

inr    to  prepare    some  farinaceous    product,    capable  of 

being  stored  and  accumulated,  so  as  to  give  him  a  regular 

of  wholesome  food.     When  this  is  obtained,  he 

I  vegetables,  fruits,  and  meat  with  advantage. 

kjlie  chief  luxury  of  the  Am  people,  besides  betel 
1  tobacco,  is  arrack  (Java  rum),  which  the  traders 
ng  in  great  quantities  and  sell  very  cheap.  A  day's 
fishing  or  rattan  cutting  will  purchase  at  least  a  hidl- 
gallou  bottle ;  aud  when  the  tripaug  or  birds'  nests 
collected  during  a  season  are  sold,  they  get  whole  boxes, 

b  containing  fifteen  such  bottles,  whicli   the  inn 

Of  a  house  will  sit  round  day  and  night  till  they  have 

They  themselves  tell  me  that  at  such  bouts  they 

the    bouse    ihey  are  in,  break  aud 

toy  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and  make 

»uch  an  infernal  riot  as  is  alarming  to  behold. 

The  huuscs  and  furniture  are  on  a  par  with  the  food 
nde  .sheil,  supported  on  rough  a&d  I  sticks  rutin. r 

than  posts,  no  walls,  but  the  tloor  raised  to  within  a  foot 


than  posts,  u 
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i  i   'In:   style   o!  tart  I 

adopt.      !  ii  walls  ol 

boxes  or  sleeping  places,  to  accommodate  tb- 

Lher.    A  few 
laies  and  bosiw 
jnacbiis-jd     I'v 

whole  furniture;  spears  and  bows  are  their  weapons;* 
sarong  or  mat  forma  the  clothing  of  the  a  waia- 

« >t  the   n:eii.     For  hours  or  even   for  days 
Hi-  in  their,  houses,  the  women  bringing  in  tl  ■ 
sago  which  form  their  food.     Sometimes  tl 
h  a  little,  or  wort  at  their  bouses  or  cano 

s.  and  work  as  lil 
in.    The]  ittle  to  vary  the  monotony  oi 

lat  can  1"-  Balled  pleasure,  except  idleness  and 

And  tl  tainly  do  talk !    Every  evening  theR 

is  a  little  Babel  around  me:  but  as  I  understand  not* 
wind  nf  it,  f  go  on  with  my  book  or  work  urnlisturbtA 
Now  and  then  they  scream  and  shout,  or  laugh  frantically 

variety;  and  this  goes  on  alter; u 
talking  of  men,  women,  and  children,  till  long  after 
in  my  mosquito  em-tain  and  sound  asleep. 

At  this  place  I  obtained  some  light,  on  the  c  i 
mixture  of  races  in  Aru,  which  would  utterly  con! 
ethnologist.      Many  of  thi    natives,  though  equall 
with  the  others,  have   little  of  the  Papuan  ph 

eatures  of  the  European  typ1. 
with  more  glossy, curling  hair.    These  at  first  nu 
nr   fax  the}  have  no  more  resei 
Papuan,  and  the  darkness  of  skin  and  hair  ■ 
the  idea  of  Dutch  intermixture.     Listening  to  th 
versation,  however,    I    detected   some  words    thai 
familiar  to  me.    "Accabd"  was  one;  and  to  be  sui 
it  was  not  an  accidental  speak** 

in  Malay  what  "  accabo"   meant,   and   was   told  it  m»nt 
"done   or   finished,"    a  true    !'• 
meani  d.     Again,  T  heard  the-  word  "  ji  :■ 

repeated,  and  con  thout  inquiry,  that  its  iaeMUU-' 

was  '  ae,"  as  in  Portuguese.     "  Pi 

tnmon  name,  though  the   pe 
European  meaning,    This  cleared  up  the  dittieul 
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understood  that  some  \,.  i 

nd  iDL\ed  with  the  nal 
ueucing  their  language,  and  leaving  in  their  descendants 

for  -eratioua  the  visible  characteristics  of  th 

race.     If  to  this  we  add  the  occasional  mixture  of  M.iUy, 
Dutch,  and  Chinese  with  the  indigenous  Papuans,  we  ! 
no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  carious  varieties  of  form  and 
ecasionally  to  he  met  with  in  Ahl     In  tliis  very 
ere  was  a  Macassar  mau,  with  an  Am  wife  AS 
f  mixed  children.    In  Dohbo  I  saw  a  Javanese  and 
an  Amboyna  man,  each  with  ail  Am  wife  and  family;  and 
as  this  kind  of  mixture:  has  been   going  on  for  at  1 
three  huudred  years,  and  probably  much  longer,  it  has 
iced  a  decided  effect  on  the  physical  characteristics 
ible  portion  of  the  population  of  the  islands, 
more  especially  in  Dob  ho  and  the  parts  nearest  to  it. 

March  28th. — The  "  Otang-kaya  "  being  very  ill  with 

fever  had  begged  tu  go  home,  and  had  arranged  with  on 

:  aen  of  the  house  to  go  on  with  me  as  his  substitute. 

that  I  wanted  to  move,  the  bugbear  of  the  pirates  vraa 

brought  up,  and  it  was  pronounced  unsafe  to  go  further 

next  small  river.     This  would  not  suit  me,  as   I 

led  to  traverse  the  channel  called  Watelai  t" 

the  "  blakang-tana ;"  but  my  guide  was  firm  in  his  dread 

of  pirates,  of  which  I  knew  there  was  now  no  dan 

ral  vessels  had  gone  in  .search  r>f  them,  as  well  as  ;t 
Dutch  gunboat  which  had  arrived  since  I  left  Dobbo.      I 
had,  fortunately,  by  this  time  heard  that  the  Dutch  "Gb 
tnissie"  had  really  arrived,  and  therefore  threatened  that  if 
go  with  me  immediately,  I  would  appeal 
to  the  authorities,  and  he  would  certainly  be  obliged  to  g 
back  the  cloth  which  the  "  Omng-kaya"   had  transferred 
u  in  prepayment    This  had  tne  desired  effect;  matters 
ed,  and   wo    started  the    next    morning 
wind,  howi  .  <  as,  and  after  pot 

hard  till  middfl  I  in  to  a  small  river  where  I  here  « 

a  few  ha  k  our  din  did  not  \< 

ig,  but  as  we  could  not  reach  our  destination, 
g  to  the  contrary  wind,  I  thought  we 
.    it  here  a  day  or  two.     I  th.  ,<  rid  B 

iperfoxthe  u-  .  and  got  my  bed  and 

O  o  2 
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lioxcs  on  shore.     Iu  the  evening:,  after  d 
suddenly  alarmed  by  the  ory  of  "  Rajak  i  I  . 
The  men  all  seized  their  bows  am1 
to  the  beach;  we  got  hold  of  our  guns  i red  for 

i.  few  minutes  all  came  back  laughing  and 
ng,  for  it  bad  proved  to  be  only  a 
tome  i  own  comrades  returned  fron  When 

,<ll  was  nuiel  again,  one  of  the  men,  who  could  speak  a 

Malay,  came  to  me  and  begged  me  not  to  si 
hard.    "  Why!"  Baid  .1     "  Perhaps  (he  pirates  may  realty 

"  said  he  very  seriously,  which  made  me 
assure  him  I  should  sleep  as  hard  as  I  could. 

ra  days  were  spent  here,  but  the  place  was  unpro- 
ilnrtive  of  insects  or  birds  of  interest,  so  we  made  anattwr 

m  I  it  to  get  on.     As  soon  as  we  got  a  little  away  item 
the  land  we  had  a  fair  wind,  and  in  six   boom1 
readied  the  entrance  of  the  Watelai  channel,  which 

nost  northerly  from  the  middle  portion  of  Aiu  A; 
its  mouth  this  was  about  half  a  mile  wide,  but  looi 
narrowed,  and  a  mile  or  two  on  it  assumed  entii 

I  of  a  river  about  the  width  of  tho  Thames  at  London, 
winding  among  low  but  undulating  and  often  hilly  i 
The  scene  was  exactly  such  as  might  bo  exp. 
interior  of  a  continent.  The.  channel  continued  of  a  u 
average  width,  with  Teaches  and  sinuous  bends,  one  buk 
ig   often    precipitous,  or  even   forming  vertical  clift 
while  the  other  was  flat  and  apparently  alluvial;  and  ft 
was   only  the   pure   salt-water,   and   the  absence  of  acj 

m  1  nit.  1 1  tr  Blight  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide 
enable  a  person  to  tell  that  he  was  navigating  a  strait  ftd 
not  a  river.     The  wind,  was  fair,  and 
occasional  assistance  from  our  oars,  till  about  three  in  tltf 
afternoon,  when  we  landed  where  a  little  brook 
two  or  three  basins   in   the  coral  rock,  and  then  fell  in 
a  miniature  cascade  into  the  salt-wa  i  i ere  we 

nd    cooked   our   dinner,   am 
lazily  till  sunset,  when  wo  pursued  our  way  lor  two  boos 
more,  and  then  moored  our  little  vessel  to  an  overhang 
tree  for  the  night*. 

At  five  the  next   morning  we   started  ag:> 
an  hour  overtook  four  large  praus  containing  the 
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io    bad    come    from    Dobbo    to    make    their 

official  tour  rouud  the  islands,  and  had  passed  OB  in  the 

night.     I   paid  a  visit  to  the  Dutchmen,  one  of  whom 

i  little  English,  but  we  fonnd  that  we  coold 

li  better  with    Malay.     They  told  mo  that  they 

had  been  delayed  going  after  the  pirates  to  one  of  the 

nortliiTfi  islands,  and  had  seen  three  of  their  vessels  but 

cnuld   not,  catch  thorn,   because  on  being  pursned  they 

rowed  out  in  the  wind's  eye,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do 

by  having  about  fifty  oars  to  each  boat     Hiai  bog  had  some 

tea  with  them,  I  bade  them  adieu,  and  turned  up  a  narrow 

mnei  which  our  pilet  said  would  take  as  to  the  village 

:ide  of  Aru.     After  going 

miles  we  found  the  channel  nearly  blocked  up  with  coral, 

so  that  our  boat  grated  along  the  bottom,  crunching  what 

may  truly  be  called  the  living  rock     Sometimes  all  hands 

had  to  get  out  and  wade,  to  lighten  the  vessel  and  lift  it 

:  the  shallowest  places;  but  at  length  we  ovei 

tacks  and  reached  a  wide  bay  or  estuary  studded  with 

little  rocks  and  islets,  and  opening  to  the  eastern  sea  and 

the  numerous  islands  of  the  "  blakang-tana,"    I  now  found 

we  were  going  to  was  miles  away;  that  we 

i Id  have  to  go  out  to  sea,  and  round  a  rocky  point.     A 

squall  seemed  coming  on,  and  as  I  have  a  horror  of  small 

boats  at  sea,  aud  from  all  I  could  learn  Wafcelai  village 

was  not  a  place  to  stop  at  (no  Birds  of  Paradise    i 

here),  I  determined  to  return  and  go  to  a  village 
I  had  heard  of  up  a  tributary  of  the  Watekn  river,  aud 
situ;'  rly  in  the  centre  of  the  mainland  of  Am.     The 

said  to  be  good,  and  to  be  b  ted  to 

iting  and  bird-catching,  being  too  far  inland  to  get  any 
ot  their  food  from  the  sea.  While  1  was  deciding 
point  the  squall  burst  upoD  us,  and  soon  raised  a 
rolling  sea  in  the  shallow  water,  which  upset  an  oil  botth: 
aud  a  lamp,  broke  some  of  my  crockery,  and  threw  as  all 
into  confusion.  Rowing  hard  we  managed  to  get  bads 
into  the  main  river  by  dusk,  and  looked  out  lor  a  ols 

Kk  our  suppers,     it  happened  to  he  high  water,  and  a 
y  high  tide,  so  that  every  piece  of  sand  or  bead)  was 
•..is  with  the  greatest  difiiculty,  and 
ranch  groping  in  the  dark,  that  we  dJ  da   little 
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of  rock  .: 

id  cook    ■  The  n 

tinned  our  way  back,  and  on  the  following  day  ei 

,;  cm  the  south  side  of  I 
jog  to  where  navigation  ceased  found  the  littl 

Wantrmbai,  consisting  of  two  la: houses  sui 

unid  the  virgin  for 

A..    I    liked    the    look    of  tin!    |il:u:c.  and 

ig  some  time,  I  sent  my  pilot  to  try  and 
«  house  accommo'  rhe  owni 

man   of  the  place   made   many  excu  first,  ho  wu 

afraid    I  would  not  like  his  hoUSO,   ; 
whether  his  son,  who  was  away,  would  like  h 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  him 
explain  what  1  was  doing,  and  how  i 
buy  of  them,  and  showed  him  k  of  beads,  and 

knives,  and  cloth,  and' tobacco,  all  of  which  I  would  spend 
with  his  family  and  friends  if  he  would  give 
room.     He  seemed  a  little  staggered  al   this,  and 
would  balk  to  his  wife,  and  in  iTie  meantime  1  w<  c 
little  walk  to  see  the  neighbourhood.    When  I  came  b»ck, 
I  again  sent  my  pilot,  saying 

would  not  give  me  part  of  his  house.     In  about  half  u 
hour  he  returned  with  a  demand  for  about  half  the  cost 
building  a  house,  for  the  tent  <<i  a  small  portion  of  it 

weeks.  As  the  only  difficulty  now  was  a 
one,  I  got  out  about  ten  yards  of  cloth,  an  axe,  with  a 
heads  and  some  tobacco,  and  sent  them  i 
fbl  the  part  of  the  house  which  I  had  before  pointed  Wit 
This  was  accepted  after  a  little  more  talk,  and  I  inut^ 
diately  proceeded  to  take  possession. 

The  house  was  a  good  large  one,  raised  as  usual  about 
i    feet  on  posts,  the   walls  about-   three  or   four 
more,  with  a  high-pitched  roof.     The  floo 
laths,  and  in  the   sloping  roof  was  an  imini 
which  eould  be  lifted  and  propped  up  to  admit  1 
air.     At  the  end  where   this   was  situated  the  H 
raised   about  a  foot,  and  this  pieco,  about  ten 
by  twenty  long,  quite  open  to  the  rest  of  the 

i tin a  I  was  to  occupy.     At  one  end  of  Ibia 
separated  by  a  thatch  pa  was  a  cooking  place,  witii 
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a  day  Boot  ami  ah  At  the  opposite  end 

I  had  ruy  mosquito  curtain  hung,  ami  round  the  wail. 

.  fitted  ii] i  a  table  and 

seat,  and  with  a  li  iing  and  fll  nadti  the  place 

.  quite  comfortable.     My  boat  was  then  h  ip  on 

shun:,   and    covered    with    palm-leave*,    the    bails   uiul 
brought  indoors,  a  hanging-stage  for  drying  i 
erected  outside  the  house  and  another  inside,  and    rnj 
et  to  clean  their  guns  all  ready  for 

ork. 
The  next  day  I  occupied  myself  in  exploring  the  pal 
iu    the   immediate    neighbourhood.     The    small   rival    up 
which  we  had  ascended  ceases  to   be   navigable  at  this 
point,  above  which  it  is  a  little  rocky  brook,  which  q 
-  up  in  the  hot  season.     There   was   now,  howavffi   a 
Stream  of  water  iu  it;  and  a  path  winch  was   partly 
in  and  partly  by  the  side  of  the  water,  promised   well 
for  insects,    as    I   hem  saw   the   magnificent   blue   but- 
terfly, Papilio  ulysses,  as  well  as  several  other  line  species, 
Bopping  lazily  along,  sometimes  resting  high  up  on  the 
♦Village  which  drooped  over  the  water,  at  others  settling 
down  on  the  damp  rock  or  on  the  edges  of  muddy  | 
A  little  way  on  several  paths  branched  off  through  pat 
of  second-growth  forest,  to  cane-fields,  gardens,  and  scat- 
tered houses,  beyond  which  ngnin  the  dark  wall  of  verdnre 
striped   with    live-trunks,   marked   out  the   limits  of   the 
neval   forests.     The  voices   of   many    birds   pro-mi 
i  shooting,  and  on  my  return  I  found  that  my  boys 
already  obtained  two  or  three  kinds  I  had  not 
before ;  and  in  the  evening  a  native  brought  Qie  a  rare  and 

of  ground-thrush   (Pitta  novae 
hitherto  only  known  from  New  Gntn 

As  1  improved  my  acquaintane*-  with  them  I  became 
much  interested  in  these  people,  who  are  a  fair  sample  of 
the  true  inhabitants  of  the   Am  Inlands, tolerably 

fixture,    The  house  1  lived  is  c 

tained  four  or  five  families,  and  there  were  generally  from 

six  to  a  ii  dea    They  kepi  op  a  continual 

row  from  moming  till  night — talking,  laughing,  shouting, 

out  intermission — nol   very  pleasant)  but  interesting 

as  a  study  of  national  character.     My  boy  Ali  said  to  me, 
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;ik  goot  Kntohara  Orang  Amr  (The  An 
rery  i  .  never  having  been  ^customed  to  ju 

eloquence  either  in  his  own  or  any  other  country 
hitherto  visited     Of  an  cv< 

their  first  shyness,  began  to  talk  I  little,  f& 

;ilKiut.  t:iv  eon  and  in  return  I  qui 

about  auy  traditions  they  had  of  their  own  origin 
howev  Little  success,  for  I  could  not  po 

them  understand  the  simple   q  if  where 

people  first  came  from,     I  put  it  in  every  po 
them,  hut  it  was  a  subject  quite  beyi 

bad  evidently  never  thought  of  anything  of  t 
and  were  unable  to  a  a  thing  so  remote  and 

unnecessary  to  be  thought  about,  as 
Finding  rhia   hopeless,    1  asked  it"  they  kne 

h  Am  nrst  began,  when  the  Bugis  ami  l 
and  Macassar  men  first  came  in  their  piai  v  tlfl 

•shell,  and  birds'  nests,  and    Pa 
This  they  comprehended,  but  replied  i  bal  id  »1' 

bean  the  same  trade  as  long  as  they  or  their  fathers 
lected,  hut  that  this  was  the  first  time  a  real  wJ 

I,  said  thi 

people  come  every  day  from  all  the  villages  round 
at  you."     This  was  very  tin:  nted  forth' 

great  concourse  of  visitors  which  [  fa  Bret  ima 

was  accidental.     A  few  years  before  I  bad  been  ime  of 
gazers  at  the  Zoolus  and  the  Azteca  in   bunion. 
tables  wore  turned  upon  me,  for  I  was  to  thi 

and  strange  variety  of  man,   and   had   'I 
affording  to  them,  in  my  own  person,  an  attract 
bition,  gratia 

All  the  men  and  hoys  of  Aru  are  expert  archer", 
stirring  without  their  bows  and  arrows,     Th< 
sorts  of  birds,  as  well  as  pigs  and  kangaroos  ooca 
and  thus  have  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  meat  to  i 
their  regetables.    The  result  of  this  better  living  »? 
healthiness,  well-made  bodies,  and  generally  clea 
They  brought  me  numbers  of  small  birds  in  exchange 
beads  or  tobacco,  but  mauled  them  terribly,  notwithstaa 
ing  my  repeated  instructions.     When  they  got  a  bird  tliv 

would  often  tie  a  string  to  its  leg,  and  keep  it  a  day 
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nr  two,  till  its  plumage  wan  BO  draggled  and  dirtir.l  I 
he  ah  ss.    One  of  the  first  things  I  got  from 

i  was  :i  liviug  specimen  of  the  carious  ■  LtifbJ 

racquet- tailed  kingfisher.     Seeing  hew  much  I  admired  if. 
afterwards  brought  me  several  more,  which  were  all 
caught  before  daybreak,  sleeping  in  cavities  of  the  N 
banks  of  toe  stream,     My  bunion  also  shot  a  few  spei 
.  and  almost  all  of  thorn  had  the  ml  bill  mure  or  less 
mud  and  earth.    This  indicates  the  habits  of 
which,   though  popularly  a  king-fisher,  never 
eatches  fish,  but  lives  on  insects  and  minute  shells,  which 
ks  up  in  the  forest,  darting  down  upon  them  from  ita 
perch  on  some  low  braiieli.     T  Tanysiptcrn,  to 

which  tins  bird  belongs,  is  ramarkalui  fox  the  enoi 
lengthened  tail,  winch  in  all  other  kingfishers  is  small 

■•■us  named  the  species  known  to  him  -thr 
(Alcedo  den),  from  its  extreme  •-. 
and  beauty,  the  plumage  being  brilliant  blue  and  wl 

lull  red,  like  coral.     Several  species  of  the*e  in- 
ls  are  now  kmiwn,  all  confined  wi 
aited   area  which   comprises  the   Moluccas,   Kew 
nea,  and   the  extreme   North    of   Australia.      TV-y 
each  other  so  closely  that  several  of  them  can 
only  be  distingui  '  iviiil  comparison.     One  of  the 

rarest,  however,  which  inhabits  New  Quia 
from  the  rest,  being  height  red  beneath  instead  of  wJ 

!  now  obtained  was  a  now  one,  ami  has  bean 

Ried  Tanysiptera  hydrochuris,  but  in  general  form 
ration  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the  larger  species  found 
.  and  figured  at  page  298. 
New  and  interesting  birds  were  ooatinuaUj  brought  in, 
either  by  my  own  boys  or  by  the  natives,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  w«ek  AH  arrived  triumphant  one  afternoon  with  a  fino 
of  the  Groat  liird  of  .Paradise.     The  ornamental 
plumes  had  not  yet  attained  their  full  growth,  but  tho 
richness  of  thi  o:.mge  colouring,  and  the  >■ 

acyof  the  loosely  waving  feathei  Utttirnaaaabtot 

At  the. same  time  a  great  black  cockatoo  was  brought  in,  aa 
well  as  a  fine  fruit-pigeon  ami  several  small  birds,  so  that: 
we  were  all  kept  bard  at  work  t.     Just 

as  we  had  cleared  away  and  packed  up  lor  the  night,  a 
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ge  beast  was  brought,  which  had   been 
I:    re  embli  d   in  its 

tail    It  wm 
a  Cuscus  (C.  inaculatus),   one   of  tl 
animals  of  the  Papuan  region,  and  I  was  irons  to 

obtain  the  akin     The  owners,  however,  said  they 

*  v  :  and   though    I  often  id   i  h< 
promised  to  give   them   all  is  great' 

hesitation.     Suspecting  the  re  ison,  I  offer 
to  set  to  work  immed 

to  which   they  agreed.      The  was  roach 

bout,  and  the  two  hind  feet  almo 

f  the  kind  fl»* 
and  after  an  hour's  hard  work  1  luiuded  over 
the  ownerBj  who  immediately  cut  it  up  nnd  n. 
supper. 

'Jus  was  a  very  good  place  i 
a  a  nionih   longer,  and   took  Die  opportunity 
native  boat  going  to  DoMjo,  Lo  send  Ali  for  a  I 
of  ammunition  and  provisions.     They  started  on  tl 
of  April,  and  the  house  was  crowded  i 
men,  boys,  women,  and  girls,  bring 
plantains,  sirih-lcaf,  yams, 

the  produce  and  make  purchases.    Tie 
noise  was   indescribable.     At  leiitt  fifty    of  the  I 
always   talking  at  once.,  and 

tones  of  the  apathetically  polite  Malay,  hut  with 
loud  voices,  shoute,  aud  screaming  laughter,  u 
women  and  children  were  even  in 

It  was  only  while  gazing  i  hat  their  I 

moderately  quiet, 
pied.   Thebhicv  il  here  overlying  the  eoi 

v  rich,  .il.  i  Mi.    sugar-cane  v 

iven  twelve  feet  long,  and  thick  in  pro]  i 
short  joints  thn 
alum. lance  of  tlw  rich  juici       A  ■■   Dobbo    '>. 
price  for  it,  Id.  to  Zd.  a  stick,  and  i 
demand  among  the  en  is  and  the  Baba 

men.     Here  they  eat  it  continual!)      Tl) 
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house  are 
large  wicker-baakete  tc 
contain  this  refuse  as  it  is  produced  form  a  regular  part  of 
the  m  time  of  the 

«  sure  to  i  I'll:  people  with  a 

i  one  hand,  a  knife  in  the  other,  and  a  b 
i   their  legs,  hacking,  paring,  chewing,  and  basket- 
fining,  with  a  persevering  assiduity  wMoh  rei 
a  hungry  con  :,  or  of  a  caterpillar  eating  up  a  leaf. 

After  five  days'  absence  the  bunts  n  turned  from  Dobbo, 
ging  AH  and  aU  the  things  I  had  sent  for  q 
A  la  v  had  assembled  to  be  teady  t<>  cany  home  the 

goods  brought,  among  which  were  a  good  many  cocoa-nut ;, 
which  are  a  greal  luxury  here.  It  seems  strange  that 
should  never  plant  them  ;  but  the  reason  simply  is,  that 
they  cannot  bring  their  hearts  to  bury  a  guod  nut  for 
the  prospective  advantage  of  a  crop  twelve  years  hence. 
also  the  chance  of  the  fruits  being  dug  up  and 
n  unless  watched  night  and  day.  Among  the  tilings  I 
had  sent  for  was  a  box  of  ai  i  ack,  and  I  was  now  of  course 
besieged  urith  requests  for  a  little  drop.  I  gave  the 
flask  (about  two  bottles),  which  was  very  soon   Snii 

>s  assured  that  there  were  many  present  who  had 
not  b  ic.     As  I  feared  my  box  would  very  soon  be 

emptied  if  I  supplied  all  their  demands,  I  told  them  I  had 
given  tla  but  the  second  they  must  pay  for,  and 

that  afterwards  1  must  have  a  Paradise  turd  for  each  flask. 
Tli'-;.  :v    sent    round    to    all    ;  (hbooring 

houses,  and  mustered  up  a  rupee  in  Dutch  copper  moi 
got  their  second  flask,  and  drunk  it  'y  as  the  S 

and  were  then  very  talkative,  but  less  noisy  and  impor- 
tuuate  than  I  had  expected.  Two  or  three  of  them  got 
run:;  I  me  for  the  twentieth  time  to  tell 

m  the  name  of  my  country.     Then,  as  they  eouh. 
pronoun  i."-   H        isfartm-ily.  Ihey  insisted  that  I  was  do- 
ing them,  and  that  it  was  a  same  of  my  own  invention. 
fann;  old  man,  who  bore  a  Ludicrous  resemblance  to 
at  home,  waa  almost  indignant    "Ung- 
aaid  he,  "whoever  heard  of  such  a  paroe-?— 
*8~  mS — tnttt  can '*■  De  tn0  name  of  your  country ; 

you  are  playing  with  us."    Then  he  tried  to  give  a  uuu- 
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■g  illustration.      "My  country  is  Wanurnbai— : 
body  can  say  WanumbaL      I'm  an  '  orang-  Wanurnbai 
but,  N-gkmg  ]  who  ever  beard  erf  such  .1  mime  ? 
us  the  real  name  of  your  country,  and  then  * 

we  shall  know  how  to  talk  about  you."  To  this 
luminous  argument  ami  remoastnance  1  could  oppose 
uutliing  but  assertxoti,  and  the  whole  party  remind 
firmly  convince<l    that    I   was  -on  or  oil 

[ring  1. hem.    They  then  attaeked  me  00  anothi 
— w hat  all  the  animals  and  birds  and  insects  and 
preserved  so  carefully  for.    They  had  oftt 

before,  and  I  had  tried  to  explain  to  them  that  they 
Wi  aid    be    stuffed,   and    made    to    look    aa    if  alive,  SM 

!«:  in  my  country  would  go  to  look  at  them.    But 
was  uot  satisfying;   in  my  country  there  must  be 
better  thiugs   to  look  at,  and  they  oould  not  believe 
woidd  take  so  much  trouble  with  their  bii 
just  for  people  to  look  at.     They  did  not  want  to  look 
then  .  and  we,  who  made  calico  and  glass  and  knif" 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  things,  could  not  waut  thing 
Aru  to  look  at.    They  had  evidently  been  thinking 
it,  and  had  at  length  got  what  seemed  a  very  satisf. 

v  ,  for  the  aame  old  man  said  to  111 
terious  voice,  "  What  becomes  of  them  when  you  go 
the  sea?"    "Why,  they  are  all  packed  up  in  box> 
I.     "  What  did  yon  think  became  of  them  ?"     "  II 
come  to  life  again,  don't  they?"   said  he;  an 
tried  to  joke  it  off,  and  said  if  they  did  we  <\ 
plenty  to  eat  at  sea,  he.  stock  to  I  ion,  and 

repeating,  with  an  air  of  deep  conviction,  "  Yes, 
come  to  life  again,  that's  what  they  do — they  all  corae 
life  again." 

After  a  little  while,  and  a  good  deal  of  talking  arooij 
themselves,  he  began  again — "I  know  aJl   about  it — oh. 
yes  !     Before  you  came  we  had  ruin  every  day 
indeed;  now,  ever  since  you  have  been  here,  1 
Weather.    Oh,  yee  I  1  know  all  about  it ;  you  can't 
me."      And  so  1  was  set.  down  as  1  r,  aud 

unable  to  repel  the  charge.     But  the  conj 
pletely  puzzled   by   the    next  quest; 
the  old  man,  "  ia  the  great  ship,  where  the 
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Mnainen  £o  to  uU  their  things  ?  It  is  always  in  the  gTeat 
sea — its  name  is  Jong;  tell  us  all  about  it."  In  vain  1 
inquired  what  they  knew  about  it;  they  knew  nothing 
but  Unit  it  was  called  "Jong,"  and  was  always  in  the  sea, 
ami  vna  a  very  great  ship,  and  concluded  with,  "  Perhaps 
that  is  your  country  ? "  Finding  that  I  could  not  or 
would  not  tell  tb  tuag  about  "Jong,"  there  came 

more  regrets  that  I  would  not  tell  them  the  real  name  of 
my  country  ;  and  then  along  string  of  compliments,  to  the 
effect  that  I  was  a  much  better  sort  of  a  person  than  the 
Bugis  ami  Chinese,  who  sometimes  came  to  trade  with 
them,  for  I  gave  them  things  for  nothing,  and  did  not  try 
to  cheat  them.  How  long  would  I  stop?  was  the  next 
earnest  inquiry.  Would  I  stay  two  or  three  mouths? 
They  would  get  me  plenty  of  birds  and  animals,  and  I 

it  soon  fiuish  all  the  goods  I  had  brought,  and  then, 
said  the  old  spokesman,  "Don't  go  away,  but  send  for 
things  from  Dobbo,  and  stay  here  a  year  or  two  " 
And  then  again  the  old  story,  "Do  tell  us  the  name  of 
your  country.  We  know  the  Bugis  men,  and  the  Macassar 
men,  and  the  Java  men,  and  the  China  men ;  only  you,  we 
don't  know  from  what  country  you  come.  Ung-lung  1  it 
can't  be ;  1  know  that  is  not  the  name  of  your  country." 
ad  to  this  long  talk,  I  said  1  was  tared*  and 

ted  to  go  to  sleep;  so  after  begging — one  a  little  1> 
dry  fish  for  hia  supper,  and  another  a  little  salt  to  eat  with 
his  sago — they  went  off  very  quietly,  and  I  went  outside 
and  took  a  stroll  round  the  house  by  moonlight,  thinking  of 
the  simple  people  and  the  strange  productions  of  Aru,  and 
then  turned  in  under  my  mosquito  curtain,  to  sleep  with 
a  sense  of  perfect  security  in  the  midst  of  these  good- 
natured  savages. 

We   now    had  seven  or   eight  days   of  hot  and   dry 
weather,  which  reduced  the  little  river  to  a  succession  of 
shallow  pools  connected  by  the  smallest  possible  threat 
trickling  water.     If  there  were  a  dry  season  like  that  of 

issar,  the  Aru  Inlands  would  he  uninhabitable,  as  there 
is  no  part  of  them  much  above  a  hundred  feet  high  ;  and 
the  whole  being  a  mass  of  porons  coralline  rock,  allows 
th«*  surface  water  rapidly  to  escape.  The  only  dry  season 
they   have   is   for  a  month  or  two  about  September  or 
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October,  and  there  is  then  b  I  wa 

so  tin  I 

of  drought.     The  natives  theu  remove  to  hou-i 

sourc* 

!..•.-!,  a  Bmall  quantity  uf  water  still   remain* 
i lu  j i  many  of  them  have,  to  go  miles  for  tl. 
they  keep  in  large  bamboos  and  use  very  span  i 
assure    me   that  the  id  kill   game  of   all  Lin '-. 

itching  at  the  water  holes  or  si  .-ires  arooBi 

them.  That  would  bu  the  time  for  me  to  make  my  colte- 
tions ;  but  the  want  of  water  would  be  a  terrible  annoy- 
ance, and  the  impossibility  of  getting  away  before  anotbtf 
whole  year  had  uade  it  out  of  the  question. 

Ever  since  leaving  Uobbo  I  had  suffered  terribl; 
seniod  here  bent  upon  revenging  mj 
continued  persecution  of  their  race.    At  our  first  stoppii 
place  san  ere  very  abundant  at  night,  j 

every  part  of  the  body,  uud  produciug  a  mi  ting 

tation  than  mosquitoes.      My  feet  and  ankles 
suffered,   and   were    completely    covered  with    i 
.swollen  specks,  which  tomieuted  me  horribly.    On  i 
here  we  were  delighted  to  find  the  house  free  bom  sud- 
or mosquitoes,  but  in  the  plantation  my  < 
walks    led  me.   the  day-biting  mosquitoes  swan: 
seemed  especially  to  delight  in  attacking  my  poor 
After    a    month's    incessant    punisl                hose 
members  rebelled  against  such  treatment  as 
open  insurrection,  throwing  out  numerous  inflamed  ultt 
which   were  very  painful,  and  stopped  m 
So  I  found  myself  confined  ti    the  house,   and 

e  prospect  of  leaving  it.      Wounds  or  sore* 
the  feet  are  especially  difficult  to  heal  in  hot  elimi 
I  therefore  dreaded  them  mi  any  other  illni 

confineou  very  annoying,  as 

was  excellent  for  insects,  of  which  i  had 
nbtaining  a  fine  col  lei  nly  by  •. 

tnremitting  search  that  tin 

more  interesting  specimens,  can  be  obtaini 
crawled  down  to  the  river-side  to  bathe,  I   o 
bine-winged  Papilio  ulysscs,  or  some  other  equally  raroi 
beautiful  insect ,  but  there  was  nothing  tor  it 
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awl  to  retar  i  i:>ing.  or  i 

•tier  work    I  hud  iuJoors.      The   stings  aud  bites  and 
eeasele&a  irritation  caused  by  these  pests  of 
forests,  w  borne  uncomplainingly ;  but  to  be  Kept 

by  them  in  so  rich  and  unexplorei  notary, 

rbere  Tare  and  beautiful  oxoatwea  arc  to  be  met  with  in 
very  forest  ramble — a  country  reached  by  such  a  long  and 

lit  not  in  the  present 
ory  be  again  visited  for  the  same  purpose — is  a  pun 
;•  a  naturalist  to  pass  over  in  riles 
I  had,  however,  some  consolation  in  the  birds  my 
■fought  home  daily,  more  especially  the  Parudiseas,  which 
f  at  length  obtained  in  full  plumage.     It  was  quite  a 
f  to  my  mind  to  get  these,  for  I  could  hardly  hare  torn 
yself  .  >m  km  ha  I   I  nut  obtained  specimens. 

'irh  as  the  birds  thi  au 
the  knowledge  of  their  habits,  which  t  was  daily  on- 
both  from  the  accounts  of  my  hunters,  and  from 
he  conversation  of  the  natives.     The  birds  had  now  a 

what    the  people   hero  call   their    "sacaleli,"  ot 

i  trees  in  tho  forest,  which  are  not 

uit  trees  as  I  at  first  imagined,  but  which  have  an  im- 

reading  branches  and  laige  hat  scattered 
riving  a  clear  9pace  for  the  birds  to  play  and  exhibit 
eir  plumes.     On  one  of  these  trees  a  dozen  or  t\\< 
tlH-plumaged  male  birds  assemble  together,  raise  up  ti 
their  nee  their  i 

>icg  them  in  a  continual  vibration.    Bstweeit 
rosa  from  branch  to  branch  in  great  ex- 
.t,  so  that  the  whole  tree  is  filled  with  waving  plumes 
;y  of  attitude  and  motion.     (See  Illustration 

urge  as  a  • 
od  is  of  a  rich  coffee  brown  colour.  The  head  and  neck  b  of 

tallifi  green  bei 
srs  spring 
■ 

re  part!  ita  excite'1 

■ 
bched  nut,  and  the  long 
ore  raised  up  ni  two  magnificent 

..-  striped  wi  t  the  base,  and  fad 
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off  into  the  pale  brown  tint  of  the  finely  divid. 
•.vuving  points.    The  whole  bird  is  then  oversha-l 
them,  the  crouching  body,  yellow  head,  and  emerald 
r.  funning  but  the  foundation  and  sotting  to  the 

i  above.     When  seen  in  this  attitude.U* 
l.ird  of  Paradise  really  deserves  its  name,  and  runs' 

ked  03  one  of  the  roost 
living  things.     I  continued  also  to  get  specimens  of  tlte 
lovely  little  kiug-bird  occasionally,  as  well  as  numbers  of 
brilliant  pigeons,  sweet  little  parroquets,  and  many  curkms 
small  birds,  most  nearly  resembling  those  of 
New  Guinea. 

1 1 i-re,  as  among  moat  savage  people  I  have  dwelt 
T  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of   the  human 
beauty  of  which  stay-at-home  civilized  people  can  scan 
have  any  conception.     What  are  the  finest  Grecian  eutnes 
to  the  liviug,  moving,  breathing  men  I  ss  arcnuul 

me  ?    The  unrestrained  grace  of  the  naked  savage  as  he 
goes  about  his  daily  occupations,  or  lounges  at  his  ta&, 
must  be  seen  to  be  understood ;  and  a  youth 
bow   is  the   perfection   of  manly  beauty.      The  wone 
•  er,  except  in  extreme  youth,  are   by  no  i 
;i:it   to  look  at  &6  the  men.      Their  L-"tiu!i};ly-markfl 
features  are  very  unfeminine,  and  hard  work,  pi 
and  very  early  marriages  soon  destroy  wbatev.i  t>| 
or  grace  they  may  for  a  short  time  possess.     Then 
very   simple,  but   also,  I  am   sorry   to   say,  very 
and  disgusting.      It  consists  solely  of   a  mat  of 
strips  of   palm  leaves,  worn  tight  round  the  bod; 
reaching  from  the  hips  to  the  knees.     It  seems  not  1 
changed  till  worn  out,  is  seldom  washed,  and  is 
very  dirty.     This  is  the  universal  dress,  except  in  a_ 
cases  where  Malay  "sarongs  "  have  come  into  use. 
frizzly  hair  is  tied  in  a    hunch  at  the  back  of  the 

delight  in  combing, or  rather  forking  it,-.- 
purpose  a  large  wooden  fork  with  four  prot 

which  answers   the  purpose  of  sepas 
the  long  tangled,  frizzly  mass  of  cranial  vegetation  int 
better  than  any  comh  con  Id  do.     The  only  ornaments 
omen  are  earrings  and  necklaces,  which  they 
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in  various  tasteful  ways.     Tho  ends  of  a  necklace  are  often 
attach  ad  tin  11   looped  oa  to  the  hair- 

knot  behind,    This  has  really  an  elegant  appearance,  the 

1,  and  by 
i  connexion  with  the  earrings  give  an  appear-: 
ance  of  utility  to  those  barbarous  ornaments.     We 
mend  this  style  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  the  fair 
who  still  bore  holes  in  their  ears  and  haug  rings  thereto, 
bher  Btyie  of  necklace  among  these  Papuan  bt 

i.ik.'  .side  of  the  neck  and  under 
the  <■  '■  crosfl  each  other.    This  ha 

pretty  appearance,  Ln  part  line  to  the  contrast  of 
white  beads  or  kangaroo  teeth  of  which  they  are  composed 
with  the  dark  glossy  skin.    The  earrings  tl  <  are 

formed  of  a  bar  of  copper  or  silver,  twisted   so  that  the 
cross.     The  men,  as  usual  among  savage 
res  more  J  Kan  the  women.     They  wear  necklaces, 
earrings,  and  linger  rings,  and  delight  in  a  band  of  p] 

lit    round    the    arm  just   below    the  shoulder,  to 
which    they  •    bunch  of  hair  or  bright  coloured 

,hers  by   way    of    ornament       The   teeth    of    small 
anin  ter  alone,  or  alternately  with   black  or  white 

heir  necklaces,  and  sometimes  bracelets  also. 
Kor  these  latter,  however,  they  prefer  brass  wire,  or  the 
black,  horny,  wing-spines   of  the  cassowary,  wl 

rider  a  charm.     Anklets  of  brass  or  slnli.  ana  tight 
ed       rters  below  the   knee,  complete  their  ordinary 

Kobror  from  further  south,  ami  who 
•ii  il    the  worst  and   least  civilized   of  the  Aru 

lay   to   visit   us.      They  have  a  n 

i  m  usually  savage  appearance,  owing  to  the  greater 
amount  of   ornaments   they  use — the   most   conspi. 
Iioe-snaped  comb  whir 
the  forehead,  the  ends  resting  on  the  temples.    The 
fastened  into  :i  piece  of  wood,  which 
. ated  with  tin  in  front,  and  above  is  attached  a  p] 
of   teal  from  a  cock's  tail.     In  othei  they 

scarcely  differed  from  the  people  1  was  living  with     They 
Lght  me  a  couple  of   birds,  sw  and    insects, 

showiug  that  the  report  <»l  the  white  man  and  his  doings 

J 
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had  reai  hi  connti  ',•      'I'! 

iii.ni  iii  Am  who  had  I  his  time 

1  :••.-!- i  -.tli. 
moveable    property    of    a    nati  tery    scanty, 

has   a   good  supply  of 
hunting,   a   parang,  or  chopping 
the  atom    ag<    luu      ■  -<  ■  i  ■  '■■■■)  bore,  owing  > 
men  ml  enterprise  of  Lhi     Bugia  and 
Attached  to  a  belt,  or  hung  across  his  ahoi  I 
a  little  skin  pou  an  ornamented   bain 

beU-.l-nut,  tobae  lime,  and  a  small  German  woodea- 

handled  knife  is  :'<  m  rail}  stark 
of  bark  and  his  bare  akin.     Ead  -i-asea  a 

"cudjau,"  or  aleeping-mat,  made  of   the 
n  pandanns  neatly  sown   together  in   tl 
mat  ia  about  four  feet  aquare,  and  when  folded  has 
.  up,  so  that  it  forms  a  kind  of  saclc 
In  the  closed  corner  the  head  or 
or  by  caxrying  it  on  the  head  in  a  show  ■■. 
coat  and  umbrella     It  doubles  up  in  a  si     I 
anient  can  nd  then  forms  a  ii 

on,  so  that  on  a  journe)  it    become 
bedding,  and  furniture,  all  in  one. 

The  only  ornament:!  in  an  Aru 
chase — jaws   of  wild  pigs,  the  Leads  an  lb 
cassowaries,  and  plurnea  made  from  the  feather 
Bird   of   Paradise,   en  and   doi 

spears,  shields,  knife-handles,  and  othei  utensils  are  m<ii 

■-  carved  in  fanciful  designs,  and  tin 
boxes  arc  painted  or  plaited  in  neat  patti  .',  black, 

and  yellow  colours.     T  must  not  forget  tl 
are  most  ingeniously  made  of  the  pith  of  a  palm  leaf 
>i   together,  lined  inside  with   pandemia 
I.1  with  the  same,   or  with    plaits 
and  anglea  an    cover  id  with  si  rip 
aewn    neatly   on.     The   lid   is   covered    with    the 
leathery  Bpathe  of  the  Areca  palm,  which  is  im; 
to   water,  and    the    whole  box    is  neat,   .-• 
finished,     They   are  made  from    a   f<  ■ 
I  being  inn   li 
e8,  are  a  regular  article  of  ■■■ 
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Tlie  natives  use  the  smaller  ones  for  tobacco  or  betel -nut, 
mt  seldom  ha1  to  requir  gi  r  ones, 

rbicfa  at)  Je. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  which  may  generally  be 

-ii  native  houses,  arc  gaudy  parrots,  green,  red    i 
lue,  a  few  domestic  fowls,  which  have  baskets  hung  fur 
hem  to  lay  in  under  the.  eaves,  and  who  deep  on  the 
idge,  and  several  half-starved  wolfi  In- 

then;  are  curious  lm 
liirnals  about  the  same  size,  which  run  about  at  night  and 
ibble  anything  eatable  that  may  be  lefl  uncovered    Four 
r   five  different    kinds    of    ants   attack   ever)  hing  not 
lOlated  by  water,  and  one  kind  even  swims  across  that; 

sketsand  boxes,  or  hide  in  the  i 
f  nay  mosquito  curtain  j  centipedes  aud  millepedes  are 
uinii  everywhere.  1  have  caught  them  under  ray  pil 
nd  on  my  head;  while  in  every  hex,  and  under  ei 
icerd  which  has  lain  for  some  days  undisturbed,  little 
oorpicms  are  sure  tu  be  found  snugly  anscon*  ed,  with  ii 
ormidahle   tails  quickly  turned  up  ready  for  n 

Such  companions  seei  darming  and  dan- 

[erous,  but  all  combined  are  not  so  bad  as  the  irritfl  I 
if  m  i,   or  of  the    insect   pests    often    found    at 

and  unceasing  boutcc 

d  disgust,  -a In  teas  you  may  live  a  ions  time 

corpions,  spiders,  and  centipedes,  ad  veno. 

get  no  harm  from  them.    After 

ivmg  tw  ra  in  the  tropics,  I  lire.  yet  been 

j  either. 

The  lean  aud  hungry  dogs  before  mention  my 

Teatest  ei  and  kepi  me  i  ly  on  the  wal 

iys  left  the  bird  they  were  skinning  For  an  insts 
i  be  carried  off     Everything  eatable  bad 
ip  to  the  run)',  to  be  out  of  I  tch,     Ali 

finished  skinning  a  fin.    Bong  Bird  of  Para! 
a  he  dropped  the  ire  he  could 

it  up,  cue  of  this  famished  race  bud  seized 
,,    h         ly  suece  di  d  in  it  from 

of  the  l. 
ihy  and  ready  Lo  oack  away, 

tusly  left  on  my  tabic   for  the  n  &{$«& 

U  E  2 
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up  in  paper.     The  next  morning  tl 

B  R  -■•  scattered  feathers  indicated  their  fate. 

Bhelf  waa  out  of  their  reach;  but  hai 

hox  which  served  as  a  step,  a  full-plumage.  1   V 

was  next  mo-mi'  ind  u  dog  below  tin 

to  be  seen  s.'dl  mnmiilti.- 

golden  plumes  all  trampled  in  the  tnud.     Kv  • 

soon  aa  I  was  in  bed,  1  could  hear  them  search  in 

for  what  they  could  devour,  under  my  table,  and  all  about 

my  boxes  and  baeki  n  a  state  of  suspense 

till  morning,  lest  something  of  tight  incautiously 

have  been  left  within  their  reach.     They  would  drii 

oil  of  my  floating  lamp  and  eat  the  wick,  an 

break  my  crockery  if  my  lazy  boys  had  a- 

away  even  the  smell  of  anything  eatable.     Hud,  boi 

as  they  are  here,  they  were  worse  in  a  Dynk's  house 

Momeo   where  I  was  once   -  gu»i 

off  the  tops  of  my  waterproof  hoots,  ate  a  I 

an  old  leather  game-hag,  besides  devouring  a  portion  ofl 

■  iiilo  curtain  I 
April  28/A»— Laet  evening  we  had  a  gran 
ad  evidently  been  arranged  and 
band.     A  number  of  the  natives  gathered 
said  they  wanted  to  talk.     Two  of  the  best  Mala; 
helped  each  other,  the  rest  putting  in  hint. 
their  own  language.     They  told  me  a  long  rambling  Jl 
but,  partly  owing  to  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  MaUj, 
partly  through  my  ignorance  of  lucid  terras,  and  partly 
through  the  incoherence  of  their  narrative,    1 
make  it  out  very  clearly.     It  was.  ho 
i  m  I  I  waa  glad  to  and  they  had  anything  of 
long  time  ago,  they  said,  some  strangers  came  t 
came  here  to  Wanumbai,  and  the  e.hiet'  of  the  V. 
people  did   not  like  them,  and  wauiud  them  MWJi 

but  they  would  not  go,  and  so  it  came  to   fi 
mnny  Aru  men  were  killed,  und  rome, along  with  th 

•  taken   prisoners,  and  can  i 
Some  of  the  speakers,  however,  said 

y,  but  went  away  in  his  own   boat  to  esca] 
id  went  to  the  sea  and  never  can 
But  they  all  believe  that  the  chief  and  the 
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went  with  him  still  live  in  some  foreign  country ;  and  if 

could  but  find  out  where,  they  would  send  lor  them 

to  came  back  again.    Now  having  Bome  vague  idea  that 

whit*  men  must  know  every  country  beyond  the  sea,  tbey 

wanted  to  know  if  I  had  met  thek  people  in  my  country 

or  in  the  sea.    They  thought  they  must  be  there,  for  fchej 

could  not  imagine  where  else  they  could  be.     They  had 

bt  For  them  everywhere,  they  said — on  the  hud  as 

Sea,  in  the  forest  and  on  the  mountains,  in  the  ail  and 

in  tin;  sky,  and  could  not  find  them;  therefore,  they  must 

D  my  country,  and  they  begged  me  to  tell  them,  for  I 

must  surely  know,  as  I  came  1'iu  at  sea.      I 

tried  to  explain  to  theiu  that  their  friends  could  not  have 

reached  my  country  in  small  boats;  and  that  there  were 

plenty  of  islands  Like  Am  all  about  the  sea,  which  they 

e  sure  to  find.     Besides,  as  it  was  so  long  ago,  the 

chief  and  all  the  people  must  bo  dead.     But  they  quite 

hrd  at  this  idea,  and  said  they  were  sure  they  were  alive, 

hey  had  proof  of  it.   And  then  they  told  mc  that  a  good 

iy  years  ago,  when  the  speakers  were  boys,  some  Wokau 

i  who  were  out  fishing  met  these  lost  people  in  the  sea, 

and  spoke  to  them;  and  the  chief  g  Wokan  men  a 

hundred  fathoms  of  cloth  to  bring  to  the  men  of  Waumu- 

to  show  that  they  were  alive  and  would  soon  eome 

liock  to  them;  but  the  Wokan  men  were  thieves,  and  kept 

the  cloth,  and  they  only  heard  of  it  afterwards ;  and  ufh<  D 

.  spoke  about  it,  the  Wokan  men  denied  it,  and  pre- 

Led  they  had  not  received  the  cloth ; — so  they  wore 

quite  sure  their  friends  were  at  that  time  alive  and  soine- 

i   hi  the  sea.    And  again,  not  many  years  ago,  a  repoit 

came  to  them  that  some  Bugis  traders  bad  brought  some 

children  of  then-  lost  people  ;  BO  they  went  to  Dobbo  to  see 

about  it,  and  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  was  now  speak- 

iug  to  me,  was  one  who  went;  but  the  Bugifl  man  would 

not  let  them  see  the  children,  and  threat)  aed  Ui  kill  them 

if  they  ca me  into  bis  house.     He  kept  bhe children  shut 

box,  and  when  he  went  away  he  took  tl 
with  him.     And  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  stories,  they 
begged  me  in  an  imploring  tone  to  tell  them  if  1  knew 
where  their  chief  and  their  people  now  w< 
JJv  dint  of  questioning,  1   got  some  account,  of  die 
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strangers  who  had  taken  away  their  people.     Tl 

■.vere  wonderfully  strong,  and  each  one  c 
great  many  An:  men  ;  and  v  woo 

ever  ediattly 

<e.  well.     And  .  .  ido  a  great  ni 

ogled    their   prisoners  in  it.  and  sunk   them   in 

i 

shore,  .  un,  md 

carried  them  away. 

Much  more  of  the  same  kind  was  told  me,  but  in  a 

led  and  rambling  a  manner  that  1  ike  w* 

thing  out  of  it.  till  I  inquired  how  long  ago  it  i 
when  they  told   me 
aken  away  the  ftugis  came  in  ti 
trade  in  Aru,  and  to  buy  tripling  and  b 
nol  impossible  that  something  similar  to 
to  me  really  happened  when  the  early  Portugw 
■  uv.N-rs  first  came  to  Am,  and  has  formed   the  founda- 
tion for  a  continually  increasing  accumulation  of  legsw 

Gable.     I  have  no  doubt  thai  to  tin- 
or  even  before,  I  myself  shall  he  transformed  into  a  magi- 
cian or  a  demigod,  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  a  \< 

'natural   knowledge.     They  already 
the  animals  1  preserve    will   coiiih    to 
their  children  it  will  he  related  that  they  actual] 
An  spell  of  fine  weather  setting  in  jui 

arrival  has  made  them  believe  I  can  control  the  seasons; 
and  the  simple  circumstance  of  my  always  walking  ale 
iti  the  forest  is  a  wonder  and  a  mystery  I 
my  asking  them  about  birds  and  animals  I  have  not 
seen,   and    showing    an    acquaintance    with    thi   i 
colours,  and  habits.     These  tacts  are  brought  against 
win  i!  I  disclaim  knowledge  of  what  tin  .  m  to  ' 

them     "You  must,  know;'  say  they;  "you  kno 
thing:  you  make  the  fine  weather  ti 
and  you   know  all  about  our  birds  and  our  animals  as1 
as  we  do;  and  you  go  alone  into  the  forest  and 
afraid."     Therefore  every  confession  of  ignorance  on 
pari  is  thought  to  be  a  Mind,  a  men 

them  too  much.     My  very  writing  n. 
are  to  them  weird  things;  and  were  I  to  choc- 
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them  by  a  few  Bimple  experimenta  with  tans  and  in;;; 
miracles  without  i  Id  in  -■<  R  bom 

me;  and  future  travell  rating  to  Wanambai,  would 

hardly  b  naturalist,  who  had 

d  a  few  mouths  among  them,  could   have  bee.n   the 
original   of   i.  rnatural  i   whom  so   ta 

niarvvls  were  attribute 

l  oi  some  daya  1  had  noticed  a  good  deal  of  axe 

and  many  strangers  came  and  went  armed  with  spears  and 

cutlasses,  bows  and  shields.     I  now  found  there  was  war 

near  us — two  neighbouring  villages  having  a  quarrel  about 

of  locaJ  politics  that  I  could  not  understand. 

v  told  m«  it  was  quite  a  common  thing,  and  that  fc! 

are  rarely  without  fighting  somewhere  near.     Individual 

nls  are  taken  up  by  villages  and  tribes,  and  the  non- 

I  price  for  b  i 
I   frequent  causes  of  bitterness  and  bloodshed.     One 

of  the   war  shield;,    W8S    brought   me  to   louk    at.     It  was 
made  of  rattana  and  covered  with  cotton  twist,  so  as  1 
both   light*  strong,  and  very  tough.      \  should  think  it 
would  resist  any  ordinary  bullet.    About  the  middle  there 
an  arm-hole  with  a  shutter  or  flap  over  it.     This 
bles  the  arm  to  be  put  through  and  the  bow  drawn, 
p  to  the  eyes,  remain  protei 
which  cannot  bo  done  if  the  shield  is  earned  on  the  arm 
by  loops  attached  at  the  back  in   tin:  ordinary  way,     A 
irw  of  t  men  from  our  house  went  to  help  their 

friends,  but  I  could  not  hear  that  any  of  them  were  hurt. 
tore  was  much  hard  fighting. 
.)['(;/  6th. — 1  had   now  been  six   weeks  at  Wanuna 

than  half  the  time  was  hud  up  in  the  house 
with  ulcerated  feet.     My  stores  being  nearly  exhausted, 

and  insect  boxes  full,  and  having  no  im 
diate   prospect   of  getting   the   use   of    my    tegs    again,    1 
determined    on    returning    to  Bobbo.     Birds  had  laf 
become  i  ind  the  Paradise  birds  had  not  yet 

.     plentiful  as  the  natives  assured  me  they  would 
be  in  another  month.      The  Wanumbai   people  so  i 
sorry  at  my  departure ;  and  well  they  might  be,  lor 

the  shells   and  insects  they  picked  up  on   the  WftJ  to  and 
from  (heir  plantations,  and  the  birds  the  little  boys  shot 
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with  their  bows  nml  arrows,  kept  them  all  wi 

with  tobacco  ami  garnbir,  besides  enabling  tbr.m  L- •  iiA a- 

mulate  a  Stock  of  beads  and  coppers  for  f  ;nen» 

The  owner  of  Hi-/   house  was  supplied  gral 

rice,  fish,  or  Bait,  whenever  he  asked  foi  it,  wh 

say  was  not  very  often.     On  parting,  I   dia  i  among 

:  of  salt  and  ti 
host  a  tla^k  ol  rid  believe  thai  on  tli 

stay  with  these  simple  and  good-natured  people  was  pro- 
re  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  h 
attended   to  come   back;  and   had    I    known  I 
B8  would  have  prevented  my  di 
ome  sorrow  in  leaving  a  place  where  I  h 
so  many  rare  and  beautiful  living  things,  anil 
••11 joyed  the  pleasure  whirl  i  fills  the  hearl  of  the  Ba! 

i  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  dii 
unexplored,  and  where  every  da        inga  forth  m 
unexpected  treasures.     We  loaded  our  boat  in  th< 
noon,  and.  starting  before  daybreak,  by  the  hel 
wind  reached  Dobbo  late  the  same  evening. 


CHAITEH  XXXII. 


THE   ABO   ISLANDS.— SECON'D   BE3IDEKCE    AT   DOBi 

(MAY    AND  JUXB    1857.) 

r\OTiBO  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  T  -was  obli 
\J     occupy    the  court-house   where  the   Coi 
hold  their  sittiugc.     They  had  now  left  tl 
found  the  situation  agreeable,  as  it  wa3  at  the 
village,  with  a  view  down  the  principal  li 

more  shed,  but  half  of  it  had  a  roughly  I 
by  putting  up  a  partition  and  opening  a  wind 
a  very  pleasant  abode.     In  one  of  the  box 
in  charge  of  Herr  Warzbergen,  a  colony  of  *  -  bud 

I  and  deposited  millions  of  eggs.     It  v. 
fine  hot  day,  and  by  carrying  the  box  some  distance  from 
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he  house,  and  placing  every  article  iu  the  sunshine  for  Bll 
or  two,  I  got  lid  of  them  without  damage,  as  they 
ly  a  harmless  specie.-.. 
Dobbo  now  presented  an  animated  appearance.     K 
six  new  bouses  had  been  added  to  the  street;  the    . 

ight  round  to  the  western  side  of  the  point, 
where  thej  w«re  hauled  up  on  the  beach,  and  vara  being 
Caulked  and  covered  with  a  thick  white  lirae-plastcr  for 
the  homeward  voyage,  making  them  the  brightest  and 
clean  ing  things  iu  the  place.     Most  of  the  small 

boats   had   returned    from    the  "  blakaag-tana  "    (back 
■  tvy),  as  the  side  of  the  islands  towards  New  Quinee 
Piles  of  Srewooi  leaped  up  behind 

the    houses;   sail-makeis    and    carpenters  were    busy  at 
work     mother-of-pearl  shell  was  being  tied  up  in  bun 
and    the   black    and  ugly  smoked   tripang  was    having  a 
last    exposure    to  the    sun    before  loading.     The    spare 
portion  of  the  crews  ware  employed  cutting  and  squaring 
timber,  and  boats  from  Oeram  and  Go  ram  were  constantly 
lading  their  cargoes  of  sago-cake  for  the  traders'  he 
i  voyage.    The  fowls,  ducka,  and  goats  all  looked  fat 
thriving  on  the  refuse  food  of  a  dense  population,  and 
Ohinamen's  pigs  were  in  a  state  of  obesiu  that  fore- 
boded early  death.      Parrots   and  lories   and   cockatoos, 
of  a   dozen  different   kinds,  were  suspended  ou   bamboo 
at  the  doors  of  the  houses,  with  metallic  green  or 
white  fruit-pigeons  which  cooed  musically  at   noun  and 
eventide.       Young   cassowaries,  •ly    striped   with 

black  and  brown,  wandered  he  houses  or  gambolled 

with  the  playfulness  of  kittens  in  the  hot  sunshine,  with 
sometimes  a  pretty  little  kangaroo,  caught  in  the  Aru 
forests,  but  already  tame  and  graceful  us  a  petted  lawn. 

Of  an  evening  there  were  more  signs  of  life  than  at 
the  time  of  my  former  residence.  Tom-toms, jows'-harps, 
and  even  riddles  were  to  be  heard,  and  the  melancholy 
M  .lay  songs  sounded  not  unpleasantly  fax  into  th 

tOSt  every  day  there  was  a  cock-fight  iu  the  at 
The  spectators  make  a  ring,  and  after  the  long  ah 

led  on,  and  the  pool  animals  an-  sel  down  to  gash  and 

kill  each  other,  the  excitement  u  immense.  Those  who 
have  made  bets  scream  ami  yell  and  jump  frantically,  it 
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lu'nk  they  are  .  lose,  bul 

few  minutes  it  i3  all  over;  there  is  a  hurrah   from  lit 
v.iuiM  rs,  the  owners  seize  their  cocks 
led  and  admired,  Hi'.'  li 
lunded,  and  his  m 
ini;  out  his  feathers  as  he  walks  away,  preparing  him! 
'     pooT  bird  is  still  au 
A  game  at  foot-ball,  which  generally  took 
set,  was,  however,  much  moo 
used  U  i  rather  small  one,  and  is  made  ol 
light  and  elastic.    The  pli 

his  foot,  then  occasionally  on  his  arm 
till  suddenly  he  it  a  good  h  the  ho 

the  Coot,  and  sends  it.  flying  high  in  the  air. 

E  layer  runs  to  meet  it,  and  at  us  first  bouud 
foot  aud  plays  in  his  turn.     The  ball  mv 
touched  with  the  hand;    but  the  arm,  siii  r.l 
thigh  are  used  at  pleasure  to  rest  the  foot    Twoortl 

■  ■(I  very  skilfully,  keeping  the  ball  coutiuuall 
about,  but  the  place  was  too  confined  to  show 
to  advantage.     One  evening  a  quarrel  arose  from 
dispute  in  the  game,  and  there  was  a  great  row, 

feared  there  would  be  a  fight  aln>ut  it — not  two  n>* 
only,  but  a  party  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  on     sob 
regular  !  li  knives  and  krisses  ;  but  after  af 

n'unt  of  talk  it  passed  oft' quietly,  and  we  heard  noli 
rat  il  afterwards. 

Most  Europeans  being  gifted  by  nature  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  hair  upon   their  faces,  think  ii    I 
and  keep  up  a  continual  struggle  agai 
down  every   morning   the   crop    which  has 
during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours.     Xn.. 

Mongolian  race  arc,  naturally,  just  as  many  ol 

They  mostly  pass  their  lives  with  faces  as  smooth  ata 
!les3  as  an  infant's     But  shaving  3eems  ai 
the  human  race  ;  for  many  of  these  people,  b; 
to  take  off  their  luces,  shave  their  heads.     I 
ever,  .set.  resolutely  to  work  to  force  nature  to  give  Ibl 
heard.     One  of  the  chief  cock-fighters  at  Dobh 
Javanese,  a  sort  of  master  of  the  cere 

tied  on  Hie  spurs  and  acted  as  backcr-up  t 
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the  combatants.    This  man  hail  n 
cub:  ising  a  pair  of  ma  I  which  we 

triumph  of  art,  fox  they  each  contained  about  a  di 
hair-  liao  three  iaohea  Lena  and  which,  being  •well 

trie  (when  nol 
raroff)  as  a  black  thread  banging  down  011  la  of 

his  mouth.     Bat  tli->  heard  to  d  the  difficulty,  for 

re  had  i  raelly  refused  to  give  him  a  rudiment  of  ban 
on  L:  :iti  the  naoat talented  gardener  oould no 

much  if  he  had   nothing   to  cultivate.     But  true  g« 

over  difficulties.    Although  there  was  on  hair 
per  on  the  chin,  there  happened  to  be,  rather  on  one 
of  it,  a  small  mole  or  freckle  which  <  I   (as 

such  things  frequently  do)  a  R  hairs.     These-  had 

lie  moat  of  They  had  reached  four  ui  live 
inches  in  length,  ami  formed  another  black  thread  dangling 
froru  angle  of  the  chin.     The  owner  carried 

as  if  it  were  gomethmg  remarkable  (as  it  certainly  wa 
he  often  felt  it  affectionately,  passed  it  between  his  fingers, 
and  was  evidently  extremely  proud  of  Ha  moustaches  and 
beard  ' 

One  of  the  most  surprising  tilings  connected  with  Aru 
was  the  i  cheapness  of  all  articles  of  Eiwupeuu  or 

native  manufacture.     We  were  here  two  thousand  miles 

»nd    Singapore   and   Batavia,    which  are    to 
emporiums   of  the   "far  east."  in   a  place  unvoted   by, 
and  unknown  to,   European    traders;    avi 

reached  us  through  at,  least  two  or  three  hands,  often 

<••     Mill   An  arii  an  cotton 
ha  could  be  bought  for  8s.  the  piece,  mnaltetfl  foi 
common  scissors  and  German  knives  at  three-half;  ■■ 
each,  and  other  cutlery,  cotton  good  irthenware  in 

the  same  proportion.     The  nalne*  of.  this  out-of-the-way 
country  can,   in   fact,    buy  ;dl    fh.'i-v    tilings  at  about   the 
•  money  |  I  homo,  but  in  reality 

much  cheaper,  for  tin;  produce  of  a  few  houra1  la 
enables  1 1  in  abundance  wha 

him  luxuries,  while  to  the  European  tl 
of  lil  m  is  ii"  happier  and  qo  better  off  fur 

this  cheapness.    On  the  oontrary,  it  has  a  most  injui 

im.     lie  wants  the  stimulus  of  necessity   to 
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i'uree  him  to  labour  ;  ami  il*  iron  v.eie  as  dear  as  silver,  aid 
as  costly  as  satin,  the  eTect  would   be   I 
he  has  more  idle  hours 
supply  of  tobacco,  aud  can  intoxicate  him 

and   more  thoroughly  ;  for  yourAruniin 
drunk — :i  tumbler  full  of  arrack 
ht  stimulus,  and  nothing  less  than  half  a  gallon  U 

i 

I:  i-  do!  it  on  this 

least  half  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  uncivil izod 
on  whom  ova  gigantic  manufacturing 
capital,  EUid  in'.'  i:  i    con 
looms  and  wo\  kshops,    would    1 1 
physically,  and  would  certainly  be  improved  moi 
all  the  articles  with  winch  we  supply  them  were 

reble  their  present  prices.     If  at  the  a 
difference  of  cost,  or  a  large  portion  oi 
way  into  the  pockets   of  the  manufacturing  worl 
thousands  would   be  raised  from  want  tu  comfoi 

I  ,ttion  to  health,  and  would  be  removei 
the  cliief  incentives  to  crime.    It  is  difficult  P 

i  to  avoid  contemplating  with  pride  our  gig;' 
sver-ii  tures  and  commerce,  and  tliinkirg 

everything  good'  that  renders  their  progress  still  more 
rapid,  either  by  towering  the  price  at  which  the  articles 
eta  be  produced,  or  by  discovering  new  markets  to  *t 
they  may  be  .sent.  If,  howevi 
frequently   asked    of    the   votaries  of   the   I 

were  pat  here — "Qui  bono?" — it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  answer  than  had  been  imagiir 

antages,  even  to  the  few  who  reap  tlreni,  would  bot 
bo  be  mostly  physical,  while  the  wtde-sprt 
intellectual   evils   resulting   from    u 

crowd*  '1  dwellings,  and  monotonous  occupations,  to 
•  largo  a  number  as  those  who  gain  i 
advantage,  might   be  held   to  show  a  balance  oi 
great,  as  to  lead  the  greatest  admirers  of  our  ma 
and  commerce  to  doubt  the  advisability  of  their  ford* 
development,      It  will  be  said  :    "We  cannot  si 
capital  must  bo  employed;  our  population  must  i 
at  work;  if  we  hesitate  a  moment,  other  i 
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pressing  us  will  get  ahead,  and  national  ruin  will  follow." 
Some  of  this  is  true,  some  fallacious.     It  is  undoubtedly 
a  difficult  problem  vhiofa    we  have  to  solve;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  this  difficulty  that  makes  men  con 
1  Lude  that  what  seems  a  necessary  and  unalterable  state  of 
things  must  be  good — that  its  benefits  must  be  g] 
than  its    evils.      This   was   the   feeling    of   the  American 
advocates  of  slavery;  they  could  not  see  an  easy,  coin: 
able  way  out  of  it.     In  our  own  case,  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  thai  if  a  fail  consideration  of  the  (natter  in  all  il 
beaji  iws  that  a  preponderance  of  evil  arises  from 

the  immensity  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce — evil 

•h  must  go  on  increasing  with  their  increase — them  is 
enough  both  of  political  wisdom  and  true  philanthropy  in 

i    imen,  to  induce  thera  to  turn  their  superabundant 
wealth  into  other  channels.     The  fact  that  has  led  tu 
remarks  Is  surely  a  striking  one:  that  in  one  of  the  l 

tote   corners   of  the  earth   savages  can    buy  clothing 
cheaper  than  the  people  of  the  country  where  it  is  m 
that  the  weaver's  ohifd  should  shiver  in  the  wintry  wind. 

ble  to  pr,  rticles  attainable  by  the  wdd  na1 

of  B  tropical  climate,  where  clothing  is  mure  oruatneut  OK 
luxury,  should  make  us  pause  ere  we  regard  with  unur 

■ration  the  system  winch  has  led  to  such  a  result.,  and 
cause  us  to  look  with  .some  suspicion  ou  the  further  exten- 
sion of  that  system.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  our 
commerce  is  not  a  purely  natural  growth.  It  has  hi 
ever  fostered  by  the  legislature,  and  forced  to  an  unnatural 
luxuriance  by  the  protection  of  our  Meets  and  armies.    The 

[om  and  the  justice   of  tins  policy  have  been  already 

ted.    So  soon,  therefore,  as  it  is  Been  that  the  further 
extension  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce  would  be  uu 

evil,  the  remedy  is  not  far  to  M 

After  six  weeks'  confinement  to  the  house  I  was  »t 
length  well,  uld  resume    my   daily   walks  in  the 

forest.  I  did  not,  however,  tind  it  so  productive  as  when 
I  had  first  arrived  a<  I  »hba  Them  ws  i  B  damp  stagna- 
tion about  the  paths,  ami  insects  Were  very  scarce.  In 
some  i't  ory  best  collecting  places  I  DOW  found  a  mass  n( 
rotting  wood,  mingled  with  young  shoots,  ami  oversow s\ 
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•.villi  climbers,  yet  I  always  managed  to  ad 
to  m\  extensive  • 

unple  of  failure  of  instinct,  which,  d^ 
fallible, 
than 

i 
a  i:;  always  mj  practice,  I  visited  it  daily  for  son: 
search  of  insects.  le  swarms  i 

le  cylindrical   w 
&6.},and  commenced  making  holes  in  th 

jo  find   hiindn 
sticking  in  the  holes  they  had 
■  Lisci :  ky  sap  of  the  tree  was  i 

peroha, hardening  rapidly  o  to  the i 

and  glueing  the   little  aniniali 

ing  holes  in  trees  in  which  to 
.    was    i:  apanied   by    a   sufficient    in 

Ige    of    which 
destructive  to  them.    If,  as  is  very  probable,  tiiesoti 
htnra  an  .■  iscies 

lead  to  their  becoming  extinct;  wli 
i:i  the  snmo  odour 
and  who  therefore  avoido.!  ;erous  trees,  w 

vive,  and  would  be  cred  us  with  an  in: 

there  would  really  be  guided  by  a  simple  seueal 
Those  curious  little  beetles,  the   Brentfc 
indant  in  Arn.     Thi  .        ,         <i  tosj 

uitli  which  they  bore  deep  holes  in  the  bark  of  dead1 
often  burying  the  rostrum  up  to  the  eyes,  and  in 
holes  deposit  their  eggs.     The  males  are  larger,  nnd 
the  rostrum  dilati  d  at  the  end,  and  sometimes 
in  a  good  sized  pair  of  jaws.     1  once  saw  two  mal 
ing  together ;  each  had  a  fori'-' 
the  other,  and  the   rostrum  beni   epi 

ing  moat  ■ 
were  fighting  for  a  female,  who  i 

ich  other  with  their  ro 
clawed   and   thumped,  in   the   g  i 

ats  >A  mail  must  h 
injury.     The  small  one,  how  m   ran  a 

ledging    1 1 i 1 1 1 - ■  •  I f  vanquished.      In    mo,- 
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the  male,  and  it  is  therefore  interest- 
ing, as  bearing  on  the  question  of  sexual  Beleotion,  tint  in 
case,  as  in  the   Btag-beetles   where  the  males  fight 
together,  they  should  be  not  only  better  armed,  but  also 
tch  larger  than  the  females. 


(ii  •* 


m.i.l  muamuoM  (  •  mutiuf  nam'iica. 

Fust  as  we  were  going  away,  a  handsome  tree,  allied  to 
Erythrina,  was  in  blossom,  showing   its  masses   of  large 
(lowers  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  forest. 

Could  ii  have  been  Been  from  an  elevafcionj  it  would  have 
had  a  fine  effect ;  from  below  I  could  only  oatoh  sight  oi 
masses  of  gorgeous  colour  in  and  festoons  over* 

head,  about  which  flocks  of  blue  and  orange  lories  were 
fluttering  and  screaming. 

A  good  many  people  died   at  Dobbo  fchi  i  ;  I 

belie'  "mini  in  a  little  grove 

rinas  behind  my  house.     Amos  radon  was 

[ahometan    priest,  who   superintended  the 
which  were  very  simple,     The  body  was  wrapped  up  in 
new  white  cotton  cloth,  and  was  carried  on  o  the 

grave      All  th<    spectators  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and 

the  Koran,  Tl 

fenced  round  with  a  .slight  bamboo  railing,  and  a 

little  carved  wooden  head-]  put  to  mark  the  spat. 

fher*  ge  a  small  mosque,  where  every 

[ay  the  faithful  went  to  pray.     This  is  probably  nvwe 
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remote  from  Mecca  tl  mosque  in  die  m 

mid  (marks  tin-  lin-ilir. 

The  Chinese  hero,  as  elsewh  i 
then  ilth  and   civilization  by  toi 

Bolid   granite    brought    from  Singapore,   with     ! 
riptions,  the  of  which  are  painted 

\<\w,  and  gold      No  people  have  mon  i  for 

-    str 
ubiquitous,  money-getting  people, 

Soon  after  we  had  returned  to  Dobbo,  ray  M 
b  his  wages  and  left  n 
htm  for  laziness.     He  theu  occupied  him 
and  at  first  had  some  luck, and  bought  m 
plenty  oi  Then  his  luck  turned  ;  he  losrt 

thing;  boi  iney  and  lost  that,  and  was  u' 

lave  of  In-  creditor  till  he  bad  wi 
tebt.     He  was  a  quick  and  active  lad  when  he 
but  was  apt  to  be  idle,  and  had  such  an  in<  i 
penalty  for  gambling,  that  it  will  very  likely  le 
i  ling  a  slave  for  life. 
The  end  of  June  was  now  approaching,  the  east  v.. 
had  set  in  Bteadily,  wl  in  another  wi  ai  oi 
would  be  deserted.    Preparations  for  departur 
where,  visible,  and  every  sunny  day  (rather  r 
streets  were  as  crowded  and  aa  busy  as  beehives.    Una 
"I"  Lripung  were  finally  dried  and   paeto  u  sac! 

I  er-of-pearl  shell,  tied  up  with  rattans  into  ooi 
bundles,  was  all  day  long  being  carried  to  thi 

ed ;  water-casks  were  filled,  nnd  clot] 
mended  and  strengthen 

strong  east  wind.     Al  cry  day  :•■■  I'  natin 

arrived  from  the  most  distant   parts 
argoes  of  bananas  and  sugar-cane  b 
o,  bread,  and  other   luxuries,  b 
part  u  re.      The  Chinamen    killed   their  fa 
their  patting  feast,  and  kindly  sent  me  so 
basin  of  I  st  stew,  winch  had 

than  a  dish  of  vermicelli.  My  boy  Ali  r 
Wanumbai,  where  1  had  seut  him  alone  for  i 
buy  Paradise  birds   and  prepare   the   si  i 

sixteen  glorious  specimens,  and  bad  he  not  i 
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ill  with  revet  find  ague  might  have  obtained  twice   fchu 
number.      He  had  liveil  with  the  people  whose  house  I 
.  ami  it  is  a  proof  of  fcneii  goodness,  if  ! 
ted,  that  although  ho  Look  with   luiu  a  quantity  of 
sr  dollars  to  pay  for  the  birds  they  caught,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  rob  him,  which  might  have  b  so  done 
tiic  most  perfect  iinpuuity.     He  was  kindly  treated  when 
ill.  and  was  brought  buck  to  me  with  the  Lmluuee  of  tlie 
dollars  he  had  not  spent. 

The  Wanumbaj  people,  like  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
\ni  Islands,  ace  pe  rages,  and  1  saw  no  signs  of 

any  religion.    There  are,  however,  three  or  (bus  villages  on 
the  coast  where  schoolmasters  from  Amboyna  reside,  and 
nimlly  Christians,  and  are  to  some  extent 
I  and  civilized.     I  could  nut  get  much  real  know- 
ledge of  the  customs  of  the  Am  people  during  the  short 
time  I  was  among  them,  but  they  have  evidently  been  con- 
ii  Queuced  by  their  long  association  with  Mailo- 
rders.    They  often  bury  their  dead,  although  the 
inal  custom  is  to  expose  the  body  on  a  raised  stage  'ill 
it  decomposes.     Though  there  i<  no  limit  to  the  number 

of  wi  lad  maj  have,  laey seldom  exceed  one  oi 

gularly  pur  parents,  the  price 

being  a  large  assortment  of  articles,  always  including 

iry,  and  cloth.     They  told  rue  that  some  of 
.    I  the  old  men  and  women  when  they  can  no 

•  Twork,  but  I  saw  many  very  old  and  d  icxepid  peo 

pretty  well  attended  to.    No  doubt  all  ■ 

•  much    intercourse   with    the   Bngis   and   Cora 

a    many   of   their    native   customs, 
iple  often  setflt  iu  their  villages  and 
y  native  women. 
The  trade  carried   on  at   Dobbo  is  very  considerable. 
This  year  there,  wen1  fifteen   Large  praue  from  Mac:. 

a  hundred  small  boats  from  Oeram,  Coram, 
and  ive.    The  M;Lcassar  cargoes  are  worth  DOOJ. 

each,  and  the  other  boats  take  away  perhaps  abuut  3,000/. 
worth,  so  that  the  whole  exports  may  be  estimated  at 
18,000/.  per  i  and  moat  bulky  items 

i  tripang,  or "  boohe-de-aner,"  with  smaller 
juantities  of  tortoise-shell,  edible  birds'  nests,  pearls,  cwwar 
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mental  woods,  timber,  and  Birds  of  Paradise.     V 
purchased   with   a  van  Of   arrack,  aboit 

equal  in  Strength  to  ordinary  \\    -A.  India  mm.  3,000  bora*. 
•ntuining   fifteen  half-gallon  i>  nsnswi 

My.     Native  cloth  from  Celebes  is  muoh  esteemed 
for  it*  quantities  are  sold,  u  well  to 

M'hiti!  bed  cottom, 

common   at  coarse   cutlery,   muskets,  gun] 

gongs,  small  brass  cannon,  and  elephants'  tuska    ITitse 
three  last  article.3  constitute  the  wealth  ot 
wiih  which  they  pay  for  tin  vhiofa  they  bowl 

np  as  "real  j  Tobacco  is  in  in 

ibr  shewing,  and  it  am  bra  mtu 

will  not  look  at  it.      Knowing  how  little    these 

•r,:llv  work,  the  mass  of  produce  •  amni 

snows  that  th  net  lie  pretty  thickly  i 

■  the  coasts,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  aw 
marine  'inns. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  July  that  we  left  Arn,  followed  fcy 
all  the  Macassar  praus,  fifteen  in  number,  win 
to  sail  in  company.     We  passed  south  of  Banda,  and  tiio 
steered  due  west,  not  seei  for  thrc  Hire 

sighted  some  low  islands  west   of  Bouton.  1  « 

strong  and  steady  south-east  wind  lit,  which 

carried  us  on  at  about  five  knots  an  hour,  where  a  clipwt 
ship  won  hi  have  made  twelve.    The  sky  v 
cloudy,  dark,  and   threatening,  with  o 
Showers,  till  we  were  west  of  Bourn,  when  it  cleared  flp 
and  we  enjoyed  the  bright  sunny  skies  of  the  dry  seawo 
for  the  rest  of  our  voyage.     It  is  about  here,  thereto*. 
that  the  seasons  of  the  eastern  and  western  i 
Archipelago  are  divided.     Wesi 
Decemb  rally  fine,  and  often  v< 

the  year  being  the  wet  season.     I  itber  u 

exec  uncertain,  each  island,  and  eaoh  aide  of  an 

island,  having  its  own  peculiarities.     The  difference  seen* 
to  consist  not  so  much  in  the  on  of  the  rainfall 

as  in  that  of  the  clouds  and  the  moistnesB  of  the  : 
spheri  .      In  Am,  for  example,  when 
streams   were   all    dried    up,   altho  wtf 

gloomy;  while  in  .January,  February,  and  March,  when  w 
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had  tbe  hottest  sunshine  and  the  finest  days,  they  "were 
always  flowing.     The  driest  time  of  all  the  year  in  Aru 
occurs  iu  September  and  October,  just  as  it  docs  in   I 
and   Celebes.      The   rainy  Beasons   agree,   therefore,  with 

e  of  the  western  islands,  although  the  weathi  i 

rent  The  Molucca  sea  is  of  a  very  deep  blue  colour, 
quite  distinct  from  the  clear  light  blue  of  the  Atlantic  In 
cloudy  and  dull  weather  it  looks  absolutely  black,  sod 
when  crested  with   foam  has  a  stern  and   angry  aspect. 

wind   continued    fair  and  strong  during  our  whole 
Eige,  and  we  reached  Macassar  in  perfect  safety  on  the 
evening  of  the   lit],  of  July,  having  made  t.l ■■■ 
from  Aru  (more  than  a  thousand  miles)  in  nine  and  a  half 
days. 

My  expedition  to  the  Am  Islands  had  been  eminently 
successful.     Although   I  had  been  for  months  eonfiued  to 
the  house  by  illness,  and  bad  lost  much  time  by 
of  the  means  of  locomotion,  and   by   missing  the  right. 
season  at  the  right  place,  I  brought  away  with  me  rj 
than  nine  thousand  specimens  of  natural  objects,  of  about 

i'li  hundred  distinct  species.  I  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  strange  and  little- known  race  of  men  5    I  had 
become  familiar  with   rite  trader?  of  the  far  East      I 
revelled  iu  the  delights  of  exploring  a  new  bona  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  beautiful  and  least- 
known    in  the  world:    and    1    had  succeeded   in   I1 
object  for  which  I  had  undertaken  the  journey — namely, 
to  obtain  fine  specimens  of  the  magnificent  Birds  of  Para- 
dise, and  to  be  enabled  to  observe  them  in  their  ns 

"3.     By  this  success  I  was  stimulated  to- continue 
the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  for  ne 
five  years  longer,  and  it  is  still  the  portion  of  my  travels  to 
which  I  look  back  with  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 
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OHAPTEH  XXXriI. 

THE   ABU   ISLANDS. — PHYSICAL   QBOQBAPHY    AND   ASI 

OF  NAT" 


IN"  this  chapter  [ 
[.'hysical  geography  of  i in1  Aru   l 

n 
>  incorporate  irmation  nl  irade 

i    the  works   of   other  nat- 
ations in  the  dingly  interesting  aud 

Am  group  may  1h>  said  to  consist  of  one 
central  island  with  n  number  of  small  ones  scat 
it.     The  great  island  is  called  by  iii<-  nal 
r  mainland),  to  di 
v.hnlc  from  Dobho.  i 

of  an  i  oblong  form,  about  eighty  miles  fin 

to  south,  and  forty  or  fifty  from  east  to  west,  in  wfc 

it  is  traversed  by  three 
it  into  fouT  portions.    Xnese  channels  are  alv 
rivers  by  the  traders,  which  puzzled  me  much  till  I  pa$s«J 
through  one  of  them,  and  saw  how  exceedingly  appliab* 

hannel,  called  I 
Watelai,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  entn 

l>u(.  soon  narrowi  ;hth  of  a  mi. 

width  it   ni;  iriotion,  during  its  wli 

length  of  nearly   fifty   miles,  till   it   again   widens  at 
in  mouth.     Its  course  is  moi  .  audi 

ks  are  generally  dry  anil  somewhat  di 

i  iw  cliffs  of  hard  coralline  limestoB 

or  less  worn  by  the  iter;  wbi] 

spaces  extend  from  the  banks  to  1 
inland.     A  few  small  si 
at  the  mouths  of  which  are 

very  regular,  om  leu  to  iil 

andithasthu  the 

fkter  and  the  absque*  o"i  '.vt.    The! 
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whose  names  are  Vorkai  and  Maykor,  are  said  to  be 
similar  in  general    character;   inn   they  are  rather  i 
have  b  Dumber  of  cross  channels  interseci 
the  fl  Oa  the  south  side  of  Maykor 

banks  are  vary  rocky,  ami  from  thence  tu  the  southern 
extremity  of  Am  i-;  on  uninterrupted  extent  of  rather 
and  very  rocky  country,  penetrated  by  numerous 
small  streams,  in  the  high  Limestone  cliffs  bordering  which 
tho  edible  birds'  nesta  of  Aru  axe  chiefly  obtained 
my  informant--  Btated  that  the  two  southern  rivers  are 
jer  tli an  Watelai 

The  whole  of  Am  is  low,  but  by  no  means  so  flu: 
has  been  represented,  or  as  it  appears  from  the  sea.     Mi  it 
it  is  dry  rocky  ground,  with  a  somewhat  undulating 
surface,  rising  here  ami  there  into  abrupt  hillocks,  or  cut 
into  steep  and  narrow  ravines.     Except  the  patches  of 
imp  which  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  most  of  the 
there  is  no  absolutely  level  ground,  altho 
greatest  elevation  is  probably  not  more  than 
hundred  feet.     The  rock  winch  everywhere  appears  in  the 
inea  and  brooks  is  a  coralline  limestone,  in  some  places 
soft  and  pliable,  in  others  so  hard  and  crystalline  «uS  to 
emble  our  mountain  limestone, 

Tii    ,  ina.ll  islands  which  surround  the  central  mass  are 
numerous ;  but  most  of  them  are  on  the  east 
re  they  form  a  fringe,  often  extending  ten  or  fifteen 

Dm   the   mam    islands.      Oil  the  west  thm:  are  very 

Warn  ma  and  l'ulo  Babi  being  the  chief,  with  On 
-sia  at  the  north-west  extremity,     On  the  i 

sea  is  everywhere  shallow,  and  lull  of  coral;  and  it  is 
ri-shells  are  found  which  form  one  of  the 
vi  u  trade.     All  the  islands  are  covered 
■use  and  very  lofty  forest 
ie  physical   features   here  described  are   of  peculiar 
as    far  as   I  am  aware,  are   to   some  extent 
have   been   unable  to  Knd  any  othi  l 
ad  of  the  size  of  Aru  crossed  by  channels  which 
ble  true  rivers.     I  low  tin  se  channels  o 
ted  w<  puzzte  to  me,  till,  after  a  long  consi- 

ol  toe  natural  ph 
islands,  i  arrived  at  a  conclusion  which  I  will  now 
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endeavour  to  explain.     There  are  tl  h  Wl 

islands  which  are  not  volcanic  to  have  been 
formed,  or  to  hav.  bei  □  I  iduced  i     their  present  condi' 
— by  elevation,  by  subsidence,  or  n  t'rom  » 

runt  in.  -it  or  1 
of  ra  to  inland,  indicates  recent  e 

da,  and  such  as  have  barrier  or  encircling 
subsidence  ■■■■jAt 

whoso  prodn  entirelj 

t'meut,  nave  ;  1  from  it.    N  i'loda 

all  coral  rock,  and  the  adjacent  sea  is  shallow  and  frill 

of  coral;    it   is   then  lent  that  tin.-  beta 

:  from  beneath  the  ocean  at  a  noi  -art 

epoch.     But  if  « 

of  their  present  conditi  shall  fiai 

uui  te  unable  to  explain  the  < 

nels  which  divide  them.     Fissures  duri  val  would 

not  produce  the  regular  v 

winding  n;  and  the  actio* 

i >f  •-  heir  elevation  might  font 

.straits  of  irregular  width  and  depth,  bii;  river-h'to 

channels  which  actually  exist     If.  •  suppose  tlw 

last  movement  to  have  been  one  of  sul  reduciag 

infti* 

plicable ;   for  subsidence   would   necessarily   lead   to  tf» 

Uoodiug  of  all  low  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  old  men, 

thus  obliterate  their  courses;  whereas  those  reUM 

perfect,  and  of  nearly  uniform  width  from  end  to  end. 

\'  '  channels  have  ever  I 

have  flowed  from  some  higher  regions,  and  this  tu< 

;  to  the  east,  because  on  the  north  and  west  the  set- 
bottom  sinks  down  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  to  « 
unfathoniabk  .  shallow  «* 

nowlt'  'Hag  lift}  [tends  quite  acrus*  t- 

N.  ice  of  about  a  huudred  and  fifty  ask* 

of  only  three  hundred  feet  would  convert  A* 
whole  of  this  sea  into  moder  od  atkc 

the  Am  Islands  a  portion  of  New  Guinea ;  and 
which  have  tlni-  it  Utanata  and  Waat 

then  have  flowed  on  across  Am,  in  the  channels 
uow  occupied  by  salt  water.     When  the  ic 
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sunk  down,  we  must  suppose  Ike  land  that  now  coustitutes 
Aru  in  I:  .  .1  not  very  impro- 

bable, supposition,  when  \.  k-  great  extent  of 

the  sea,  and  the  very  small  amount  ol  depression 

the  land  need  have  undergone  to  produce  it. 

But  the  fad  of  the  Aru  Islands  havi  _ 
noct  Now  Guinea  does  no*  Jus  avid 

alone.     J  i  -uch  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 

productions  ol  bhs  two  countries  as  only  exists  between 
portions  hundred 

specie*  of  land-biids  in  the  Aru  Islands,  aod  about  eighty 
hem  have  been  found  on  thi  ad  of  New  Guinea. 

Among  1 1  the  great  windless  cassowary,  two  species 

<>i  hi  vq  of  short  w  Lnged  thru 

fa  BOuld  certainly  not  have  paused  ■  ■  lot)  miles 

ol  open  sua  to  the  stoat ol  Hew  Grumea,  This  hirriosis 
equally  effectual  in  the  case  of  many  other  birds  which 
only  in  the  depths  of  the  forest)  as  the  kinghuoters 
(Dacelo  gaudicliaudi),  the  tiy-catching  wrens  (Todopsish 
the  great  crown  pigeon  (Gome  od  the  small 

wood  doves  (Ptilonopus  perlatus,  P.  am  s  and  P. 

coronulatus).     Now,  to  show  tin;  real  effect  of  such  a 
barrier,  let  us  take  the  island  of  Ceram,  wliich  is  exai 
the  same  distance  from  New  Guinea,  but  separated  Iwui  it 
by  a  deep  sea     Out  of  about  seventy  laud-birds  inhabiting 
am,  only  fifteen  are  found  in  Ni  and  none 

of  these  aro  terrestrial  or  forest-haunting  species.  The 
cassowary  is  distinct ;  the  kingfisher  pigeons,  fly- 

catchers, houeysuckers,  thrushes,  and  Buofcofl 

tiuct  apaciea     Mure  bhan  this,  at  leaat 
twen  i   to  New  Guinea  and 

Aru,  do  not  extend  into  Cerani,  indicating  with  a  force 
■which  every  naturalist  will  appreciate,  that  the  two  latter 
countrie-  ived  their  faunas  in  a  cadicallv  different 

lnaninT.     Again,  a  ad  in  Aru,  and  the 

aam<  occurs  in  MysoL  wliidi  is  equally  Papnaj 

its  productions,  while  either,  hhe  samOj  <><:  one  closely  alaed 
to  it,  inl  v  Guinea;  hut  no  such  animal  is  found 

mo  ieli  is  onlj  sixty  miles  from  MyaoL 

small  manrupial  animal  (Terumutes  doreyauua)  is  common 
to  Aru  an  Guinea,    The  inaeete  show  exactly  the 
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results.     The  butterflies  of  Am  are  all  eith 
Guinea  species,  or 
those  of  Ceram  are  more  distinct  than  are  the 

Ii  i  wierally  admitted  that  we  may  safely  na 

on  such  facts  as  these,  which  supply  a  link  in  the 
geological  record.     The  upward  and  downwai- 
which  any  country  has  mil  the  sn  r 

such  movements,  can  be  determined  with  much  accuracy; 
but  geology  alone  can  tell  us  nothing  of  lauds  whw 

iy  disappeared  beneath  the  ocean.      Here  pbysual 
and  the  distribution  of  animals  and  pi 
of  the  greatest  service.     By  ascertaining  tin- 
seas  separating  one  country  from  another,   w 
some  judgment  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  pli 
there  arc  other  evidences  of  subsidence,  a   shallow  as 
implies  a  former  connexion  of  the  ad 
this  evident  inting,  or  if  there  is  reason  to  mi 

rising  of  the  land,  thou  the  shallow  sea  may  Ik-  the 
of  that  rising,  and  may  indicate  that  the  two  count  r 
be  joined  at  some  future  time,  but  not  that  thi 
previously  been  ho.    The  nature  <>f  the  animals  ami  plant* 
inhabiting  these  countries  will,   however,  almost 
enable  us  to  determine  this  question.      Mr.  Durv. 
shown  us  how  we  may  determine  in  almost 
whether  an  island  has  ever  been  connected  with  a  oo»- 
tinent  nr  larger  land,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  tem* 

Mammalia  and  reptiles.      What  be  term* 
islands "  possess  neither  of  these  groups  of  anim 
they  may  have  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  a  fair  nu 
birds,  insects,  and  land-shells;  and  we  therefore  c 
that  they  have  originated  in  tnid-o 
been  connected   with   the   nearest   masses   of  land, 
Helena,    Madeira,    and   New   Zealand    are    exai 
oceanic   islands.     They  possess  all  other  classes 
because  these  have  means  of  dispersion 
of  sea.  which  terrestrial  mammals  and  bi  e  not, 

Uy  explained  in   Sir  Charles  Lyell'a   "  Principles  ef 
Geology,"  and  Mr.  Darwin's  ■'  Origin  of  S 
other  hand,  an  island  may  never  have  been  actually 
uected  with  the  adjacent  continenl 
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may   possess    representatives   of    all   classes  of   animals. 

ill  mammals  and  some  reptiles  I 
the  mraiis  of  over  short  distances  of  Sea      But  is 

these  eases  the  Dumber  of  species  1 1 1;  n.  hove  thus  migrated 
will  be  very  small,  and  there  will  he  great  deficiencies. 
■  v.  n  in  birds  and  flying  insects,  which  we  should  imagine 
i  over.  The  island  of  Timor  (as  1  have 
ady  shown  in  Chapter  Xili.)  hears  this  relation  bo 
Australia;  for  while  it  contains       veral  birds  and  in 

'  forms,  no  Australian  mammal  or  reptile  is 
found  in  it,  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  ahundaut  and 
tacteristic  forma  of  Australian   birds  and   insects   am 
entirely  absent.    Contrast  this  with  the  British  [alande,  in 
'ii    a  large  proportion  of  the  plants,  insects,  reptiles, 
Mammalia  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent  are 
fully   represented,   while   there  nre   no   remarkable   defi- 
Xtensive  group*,  such   :i  occur  when 

there  is  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  no  such  connexion. 
The  ease  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java,  and  the  Asiatic 
continent  is  equally  clear  ;  many  large  Mammalia,  terres- 
trial birds,  and  reptiles  being  common  to  all,  while  a  large 
number  more  are  of  closely  allied  forms.     Now,  geology 
has  taught  us  that  this  representatiou  by  allied  forms  in 
same  locality  implies  lapse  of  time,  and  we  therefore 
infer  that  in  Great  Britain,  where  almost  ever}'  species 
is  absolutely   identical  with  those  on  the  Continent.,  the 
separation  has  been  very  recent;  while  in   Sumatra  and 
<.   viiere  a  considerable   number   of  the  continental 
88  are  represented  by  allied  forms,  the  separation  was 
more  remote. 

From  these  examples  we  may  see  how  important  a 
supplement  to  geological  evidence  is  the  study  of  the 
raphical  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  in  deter- 
mining the  former  condition  ol  the  earth's  surface;  and 
how  impossible  it  is  to  understand  the  fi>i 
taking  the  latter  into  account.  The  productions  of  the 
Aru  Islands  offer  the  strongest  evidence  khat  al  DO 

i  they  formed  a  part  ol    Now  I 
she    peculiar  physical  vlrieh    I    have    described, 

dial    they    niu.il    bav«    Stood    Si    very  nearly 
same  level  thru  as  they  do  now,  having  been  separated 
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by  the  subsidence  of  the  great  plaii 
nectcd  them  with  it. 

i'  :  to  have  fori 

of  the  tropics — who  picture  to  11 
and  brilliancy  of  the  flowers,  and  the  magnif  \nu- 

iiuudreds  of  '■  :aasses  of 

oolovred  blossoms,  "'•■■ill  be  aur] 

on  in  An  jjhly  luxuriant   an  and 

voulti  alford  abundance  of  hue  ai  -us  plants 

adorn  our  hothouses,  yd  are. 

as  a  general    i -i i It-    altogether,  cune 

as  to  nzoduc  ?er  on  the  genera] 

ticulars :    1    have  visit 
ties  in  t  da,  I  have 

and    have    passed    ulong  upwards    of    i 
of  const   and    river  duriug  a  period  of 
of  it  wry  fine  m  and  till  jusl   ai    I    was 

leave,  I    never  aaw  a  single  plant   of  strik  ;ijkj 

or  beauty,   1  sadly   a   shrub   equal  to   a  hawtlion 
climb  i        tal  to  a  i  kle  I      It    cannot 

the  flowering  season  had  not  ai 
herbs,   shrubs,   and    forest  tree*  in    flower;    but  all  baii 
blossoms  of  n  green  or  greenish- whil 

lime-trees.     Here  aud  there  on  the  river  banks  ami 
few  Convolvulaceae,  not  equal  to  our  gardes 
Ipomaeas,  and  in  the  deepest  shades  of  the  forest  sob* 
tine,  scarlet  and   purple   Zingiberaceas,    bu1  awl 

scattered  as  to  be  nothing  amid  the  a  seen  and 

fiowerless  ition       i'et    the    noble    I  ami 

screw-pines,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  vrw, 

the  lofty  palms,  and  the  v.  ul  and  curiow 

plant*  which  everywhere  meet  the  at  the  warmth 

and  moisten  of  the  tropics,  and  tl  mH 

It  is   true  that  Aru  seemed  to  me 
flowers,   bat   this    is  only  an   exaggeration  of  a  geueral 
feature ;  for  my   whole  ex  ^tu- 

torial region*  of  i !  and  the*  meed  ma. 

in  the  most  luxuriant  parts  ul  the  tropii 
less  abundant,  on  the  average  Lesa  sho  .  U* 

eilcchve  in  adding  colour  to  the  lai  -tips- 
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rate  climates.  I  have  nev.r  «:;u  in  tin-  tropieis  siie.h  bril- 
liant masses  of  colour  as  even  England  can  show  in  lm 
I'nr/.i'-d.'ul  common  ihery  mountain-sides,  her  glades 

of  '.villi  hyacinths,  iior  fields  of  poppies,  her  meadows  of 
buttercups  and  orchises — carpets  oi'  pinple,  azure- 

I  fiery  crimson,  whxeh  the  tropica  can  rarely  ex- 
hibit.    We  have  smaller  masses  of  colour  in  our  hawthorn 
and  crah  trees,  our  holly  and  mountain-ask,  out   bra 
i'u.v_'li>ve--,    primroses,   and   purple  vetches,   which   clothe 
with  gay  C010UI8  111.'  W  th  of  Ottl  land. 

These  beauties  are  all  common.     They  ni  lui-ticof 

the  couutry  and  the  eliiuatu;  they  have,  net  to  be  sought 
for,  i  ion  the  eye  at  every  step.    In  the  regions 

'  iq  equator.  <>ii  the  other  hmd.  •■.  il  be  forest  or 

Utah,  a  sombre  green  clothes  universal  nature.     Y<m 
may  journey  for  hours,  and  even  I  or  duy.s,  and  meet  with 
nothing  lo'lnvaic  the   mouutony.      Flowers  UN  even  v.  I 
rare,  and  anything  at  all  striking  is  oiily  to  be  met  with  at 
very  distant  in  ten 

The  idea  that  nature  exhibits  gay  coloms  io  tlie  beep 
that  the  r  olB  nature'  ie  these moje  bright 

and  l  i  with  us,  has  even  been  made  the 

foundation  of  theories  of  art,  and  wa  ban  CerbtddtD 

to  use  bright  colours  in  our  garments,  and  in  the  decorations 
of  our  dwellings,  because  it  vu  supposed  that,  we  should 
bfe  thereby  lags  of  nature. 

The  argument  itself  is  a  veiy  poor  one,  since  it  might 
with  equal  justice  he  maintained,  that  as  we  possess  facul- 
ties for  the  appreciation  of  colon        i  ke  up  for 
the  d             Lea  of  nature  and  use  the  gayest  tints  in  those 
regions  where  the  landscape                            lous.     But.  the 
assumption  on  which  the  argument  is  founded  is  totally 
if  the  reasoning  «  need  not 
I   of  outraging  nature,  by  decorating  our  houses 
and   our  persons  with  all  those  gay  hues  which  are  so 
er  -our  fields  and  mountains,  ous  hedges, 

woods,  and  meadows. 

It  is  very  a  ted  to  thu  erroneous 
view  of  itatiMii.  In  our  hot- 
houses an  idx  licwei  i\.  i  tagethei  tins 
finest  flov                      from  the  m             tnl  regions  o£ 
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the  earth,  and  inhibit  them  in  a  proximity  to  each  other 
which  never  OCCOrfl  in  nature  A  hundred  distinct  plants, 
ill  with  bright,  or  strange,  or  gorgeous  flowen,  make  * 
wonderful  mow  when  brouj  iiaps  no 

two   of   these  plants   could  ever  be  seen   to 

:m  ,  each    mil  distant   region  or  a 

different  station.      Again,  all    moderately   warm    extra* 
B8  are  mixed   up  with  the  tropin 

aatdon,    and   a  vague    idea  ned    ihii 

oinentlv  beautiful  must  come  from  ti»e 
hottest  parts   of  the   earth.     But   the:   fact   is  quite  the 
contrary.     Rhododendrons  and  azaleas  are  plants  of  tern- 
the   grandest   lilies   are    from    tempera:* 
Japan,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  most  show} 
ing  plants  are  natives  of  the  Himalayas,  of  the 
the  United  States,  of  Chili,  or  of  China  and  Japan,  ail 
temperate  regions.     True,  there  are   a  great    nun 
grand  and  gorgeous  flowers  in  the  tropics,  but  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to   the   mass  of  the 
ceedingly   small ;    so   that  what  appears   an    anomaly  i: 
nevertheless    a   fact,   and    the  effect  of  flowen  on  tk 
general   aspect  of    nature   is   far  less  in   the  equatorial 
than  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth 
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IMABCH  TO  JULY   lit 

AFTER  my  return   from  Gilolo  to  Termite,  hi  Mi 
1853,1  m  rangeuients  for  my  Ion- 

ee  to  the  mainland  of  New  Guine 
that  my  collections  would  surpass  those  which  I  bid 
i  at  the  Aiu  Islands.     The  poverty  of  Ten 
articles  used  by  European  n  was  shown,  by  my  searching  \S 
■•aiu  through  all  the  stores 
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(lour,  metal  spoons,  wide-mouthed  phials,  beeswax,  a  pen- 
knife,  and  a  stone  or  metal  pestle  Bad  mortar.  I  took  with 
me  four  servants :  my  head  man  Ali,  and  a  Teruatc 
named  Jumaat,  (Friday),  to  shoot;  Lahagi,  a  eft  ilv  middle- 
aged  man,  to  cut  timber  and  assist  me  in  insut -collect  ini;  ; 
ami  Loisa,  a  Javanese  cook.  As  I  knew  I  should  ha\ 
build  a  house  at  Dorey,  where  I  was  going.  1  took  with 
me  eighty  cadjans,  or  waterproof  mats,  made  of  pandanus 

-s,  to  cover  over  my  baggage  an  first  landing,  and 
to  help  to  rod'  my  house  afterwards. 

\\  I    mi    tin     25th    of   March  in  the    schooner 

HtsUr  Hehna,  belonging  to  my  friend  Mr.  Duivenboden, 
and  bound  on  a  trading  voyage  aluuy  the  north  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  Having  calms  and  light  airs,  we  were 
three  days  reaching  Gane,  near  the  south  end  of 
Gilolo,  where  we  stayed  to  fill  up  our  water-casks  and 
buy   a    lew  provisions.      We   obtained   fowJ  ;ogo, 

plantain  potatoes,  yellow  pumpkin.;,  efau 

and  dried  deer's  meat;    and    on  the   afternoon   of 

proceeded  on  our  voyage  to  Dorey  harbour.     We 
found  it.  however,  by  no  nn  along;  for  so 

near  to  the  equator  the  monsoons  entirely  tail  of  I 
regularity,  and  after  passing  the  southern  point  "i  <  H 
we  had  calms,  light  pull's  ot  wind,  and  contrary 
which  kept  us  for  live  days  in  Bight  of  the  same  islands 
between  it  and  Poppa.     A  squall  then  brought  Bfl  Ml  to 
the  entrance  of  Dampier's  Straits,  where  we  were  again 
becalmed,  and  were  three    more  days  creeping  thro 
them.     Several  native  canoes   now  eame  off  to  us  from 
Waigiou  on  one  side,  and  Batanta  on  the  other,  bringing 
a   few  common   shells,   palm-leaf  mats,   cocoa-nuts,   and 
pumpkins.      They  were  very   extravagant  in   their   de- 
mands, being  accustomed  to  sell  their  trifles  to  whs 
and  China  shins,  whose  crews  will  purchase  anything  at 
ten   times   its   value.     My  only  purchases   were   a   float 
belonging  to   a  turtle-spear    carved  to  resemble  a  bird, 

a  very  well  made  palm-leaf  box,  for  which  article! 
I  gave  a  copper  ring  and  a  yard  of  calico.  The  canoes 
were  wry  narrow  and  furnished  with  an  outrigger,  and 
in  some  oj  then  tip  re  was  only  one  man,  who  seemed 
to  think  nothing  of  coming  out  alone  eight  or  ten  miles. 
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from  shore.    The  people  were  Papuans,  much  rasewhliag 

When  we  had  got  out  of  tho  Straits,  and  v, 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  we  had  a  steady  wind  : 
time  since  Teniate,  but  unfortunately  it  was  de*i 

we  bad  to  beat  agaii  r  onaudotf 

tho  coast  of  New  Guinea.     I  looked  with  uitttwt 

on  those  rugged  mo  ig  ridge  behin 

into  the  interior,  where  the   foot  of  civilized   ma 
never  trod.     There  was  the  country  of  tho  cassowary  ami 
the   tree-kangaroo,  and   those  dark    I  produced  Uis 

most  extraordinary  and  tho  most  beautiful  of  the  lVatlwarf 
inhabitants  of  tin:  earth — the  varied  species  of  ! 
Paradise.     A  few  days  more  and  I  hoped  to  be  in 

ise,  and  of  the  scarcely  less  beautiful  ii 
accompany  them.     We  had  .  lor  several  d»ys 

imly  Balms  and  light  head-winds,  and  it  was  not  till  lb? 
of  April  that  a  fine  westerly  breeze  set  in,  followed 
by  a  squally  night,  which  kept  us  off  the  eutr. 
Dorey  hurbour.     The  next  morning  we  entered,  and 
to  anchoi  off  the  small  island  of    ! 
dwelt  two  German  bis.  Otio  and  Geialtf- 

lEhft  former  immediately  came  on  :  us  welcome. 

and  invited  us  to  go  on  sir  breakfast  wil 

We  were  then  introduced  to  his  companion — who  **> 
suffering  dreadfully  from  an  abscess  on  .   vduci 

had  coniiued  him  to  the  houa 

iri£a   a  young  German  woman,  who  bad  been  nut  only 
three  months.    Unfortunately  she  cou  k  no  Malty 

or  English,  and  had  to  guess  at  our  on  her 

:■-.(',  linn   i'l.'akfast  by  the  justice  we  did  to  it 

These  missionaries  were  working  men,  and  had  b. 
out,  as  being  more  useful  among  savages  than 
liigher  class.    They  had  bee  ibout  two  yeans,  unl 

Mr.  Otto  had  already  learnt  to  speak  |  ;ngnags 

with  fluency,  and  bad  begun  translating  some 
the  Bible     The  language,  however,  is  so  poor 
•  tderable  number  of  Malay  words  have  to  be  used;  and  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  it  is  possible  to  convey  any 
idea  of  such  a  book,  to  a  people  in  no  low  a  state  W 
civilization.     The  only  nominal  converts  yet  made  sr» * 
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w  of  tin'-  wiiin.'ii  ;  nn«l   some   iVvr  of  fche   eliiMivu   attend 

and  are  being  taught  la  read,  but  they  make  little 

regress.     Tin  ae  feature  of  this  mission  which  ] 

believe  will  materially  interfere  with  it.?  moral  effect.     The 

ouaries  are  allowed  to  trade  to  eke  out  the  very  small 

nrics  granted   them   from   Europe,  and  of  course    ase 

i.ui   ih.'  trade  principle  of  buying 

ling  dear,  in   order  to  make  a  profit.     Like  all 

rvages  the  natives  ure  quite  careless  of  the  future,  and 

ben  their  small  rice  crops  are  gathered  they  bring  a  1 1 

portion  of  if  to  the  missionaries,  and  sell  it  for  knives, 

beads,  axes,  tobacco,  or  any  Other,  articles  they  may  EBQJQ 

A  few  months  later,  in  n,  when  food  is  scarce, 

ey  con.  ..in.  and  gin    in  r\i:hange 

Ttoiso9hell,  tripaug,  wild  nutmegs,  or  other  produce.     Of 

lie  rice  is  sold  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  it  was 

bought,  as  is  perfectly  fair  and  just — and  the  operatic 

on  the  whole  thoroughly  beneficial   to  thi    natives,  who 

Uorwise  consume  and  :eir  food  when  it 

was  abundant,  and  then  starve — JBt  1  caiuiot  rnnigiga  that 

tin-  natives  see  it  in  this  light.    They  must  look  upon  the 
trading  missionaries  with  some  suspicion,  and 
so  sure  of  their  teachings  being  disinterested,  as  would 
the  ease  it'  ti.  like  the  Jei  aits  in  Bio  pp  n ,    33xe 

first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  misshmaty  in  sttemnMog  to 

rove  savages,  is  to  convince  them  by  Ins  actions  that, 
he  comes  among  them  for  their  benefit  only,  and  not  for 
any  private  ends  of  hi;  own.    T  act  inn 

different  way  from  other  men,  not  trading  and  taJi 

intage  of  the  necessities  of  those  who  want  to 
but  rather  giving  to  those  who  an  in  distress.    It  would 
be  well  if  he  conformed  himself  in  some  degree  to  Bad 
customs,  and  then  ench  to  show  how  these  customs 

■lit  be  gradually  modified,  so  as  to  be  more  healthful 

more  agreeable.    A  few  Bnergetio  and  ft  •  ■  ited  men 
acting  in  tins  way  might  proba  ;.  a  decided  moral 

improvement  on  the  lowest  savage  tubes,  whereas  trading 

ionaries,  teaching  what  Jesus  said,  but  not  doing  as 
He  did,  o  cely  be  expected  to  do  more  than  givo 

little  of  I  ion. 

Doroy  haibonr  is  in  a  hue  bay,  at  one  extremity  of 
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which  .'in  elevated  point  jul 

small 

it  contained  when  we  nrrived  was  a  Dutch  brig.  la»l 
coals  for  the  use  of  a  war-steamer,  whit  ! 
daily,  on  ;m  exploring  expedition  aloi 

a.  foi  the  i"i 
In  the  evenin  d  it  a  \  isit,  and  lai  ■ 

of  Dorey,  to  look  oul  for  a  place  where  I  could  build 

..'.      Mr.  Otto    akfl 
gome    of  the   native   chiefs,  to  scud   men   to 
rattans,  and  ham  boo  fch 
The  villages  of  M?.n-in;;m  and  Dorey  presented  some 
iuite  new  to  me.     The  hoi 
pletely   in    the    water,    and   an 
bridges.    They  are  very  low,  with  the  roof  shaped 
a  large  boat,  bottom  upwards.     The  posts  which  WTO 

nouses,    bridges,    and   plat!  •    small 

sticks,   placed   without  any  regularity,  a  ng  as  if 

(hey  were  tumbling  down.     Th 
sticks,  t.qually  irregular    and  so  loose  aim  i 
I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  walk  ou  them 
consist  of  bits  of  boards,  old  boat*,   rol  -,  ait 

:  palm-leaves,  stuck  in    anyhow  her 
having    altogether    the    most    wretched    and    dilaj 
appearance  it  is  possible  to  co 
or  many  of  the  houses  hang  human  skulls,  tin 

rlos  with  the  savage  Arfai 
often  come  to  atti  □      A  larg 

ie  is  supported  on  larger  pos 

it  a  naked  male  or  female  humi 
and  other  carvings  still  more  revolting  are  placed 
the  platform  before  the  entrance.     1  of  on  anei* 

dweller's   village,  given   as    the    fro 

lea  lyelTa  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  is  ch  uded< 

a  sketch  of  this  very  village  of  Dore^ 
regularity  of  the  structures  there  de]  has  no  pbc* 

in  the  original,  any  more  than  it  pi  in  the 

actual  | a KB- villages. 

The.  people  who  inhabit  tliese  misc. 
similar  in   the   Ke  and  Am  islanders  and  a  urj 
are  very  handsome,  being  tall  and  well  th  well 
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cut  features  and  large  aquiline  noses.  Their  colour  is  a 
rieop  brown,  often  approaching  closely  bo  black,  and  the 
fine    mop  Ida   of  ft  Lb  appear   to   be   i 

coalman  than  clsewhure.  and  are  c<>  I  a  great  orna- 

ment, a  loug  six-pronged  bamboo  fork  being  kept  stuck  in 
them  to  .serve:  the  purpose  of  a  comb  ;  and  this  is  assidu- 
ously used  at  Idle  momenta  to  keep  the  densely  growing 


from  becoming  matted  and  tangled.    The  maj 
have  short  woolly  hair,  which  does  not  seem  capable  of 
an  equally  luxuriant  development.    A  growth  of  hair  some- 
what similar  to  this,  ami  almost  as  abundant,  is  found 
among  the  half-breeds  between  the  Indian  and  Negro  in 
<i       i  iiu   this  be    an    indication    that  the 
i  mixed  race? 
Vox  thi  bree  days  after  onr  arrival  I  was  fully 

occupied  from  morning  to  night  ;  n  house,  with  the 

K  K 
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assistance  of  a  dozen  Papuan  wu  men.    It  vras 

immense  trouble  to  get  our  labourer-  scarcely 

tin  in  could  speak  a  word  of  M; 
by  the  most  energetic  gesticulations,  and  going  through  i 
regular  pantomime  of  w 

them  to  do  anything.  I!'  we  made  them  understand  tout  a 
few  mote  pull's  were  required,  which  two  could  have  eenlv 
.iji,  i:  or.  eight  would  insist  upon  going  together,  altho; 
we  needed!  their  afflrirtanee  in  other  things.  One  m 
ten  of  them  came  to  work,  bringing  only  one  cL 
tween  thei  ad  none  ready  for 

ee  a  place  about  two  hundred  3 
on  an  elevated  ground,  by  the  side  of  the  chief  path 
the  village  of  Dorey  to  the  provision- grou 
Within  twenty  yards  was  a  little  stream,  which  fu 

ill  excellent  water  and  a  nice  place  to  be 
was  only  low  while  some  fis* 

forest  trees  stood  at  a  short  distance  and  we    ■ 
wood  for  about  fcw  und  to  give  us  light  od 

air.     The  house,  about 

entirely  of  wood,  with  a  b.  a  single  door  uf 

thatch,  and  a  large  window,  look 
I  fixed  my  table,  and  close 

partition.    I  bought  a  number  of  .m-leaf 

of  the  oativee,  a  \  while 

I  had  myself  were  used  on  the  roof,  and  wtn 

covered  over  with  attaps  as  soon  as  we 
made.     Outside,  and  rather  behind,  was  1  1  .it,  used 

.".'king,  mi' 
sit  to  skin  bird;  and  animals.      When  all  was  finished, 
I  had  my  goods  and  stores  brought  up,  arranged  i 
conveniently    in  aide,   and   then    paid    my    Papuans 
knives  and  choppers,  and  sent  them  away.    The  next 
our  schooner  left  for  the  nn  nda,  and  If* 

only  European  inhabitant 
of  the  vast  Island  of  New  Guin 

As  we  1  itives,  we  slept. 

id  guns  be  and  a  watch  . 

after  a  few  days,  findiu  .,  and  feeing 

would  not  ventur  e  well-tnet 

men.  wc  took  no  forthei  ttioas,     V\ 
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ling  up  (lie  liou.se,  etc 

nutting  up   our  hanging  shelves  fax  drying  speeim 

inside  mill  out,  and  making  the  path  down  to  the  water, 
and  a  clea  if  the  house. 

On  the  lTtli.  the  steamer  not  having  arrived,  the  ooal- 
ship  left,  having  lain  hew  a  month,  according  to  her  con- 
tract; and  on  I  my  huir  out  to  shoot 
for  the  first  time,  and  brought  home  a  magnificent  crown 
pigeon  and  a  few  common  birds.  Tbj  lay  they  were 
more  successful,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  them  return 
with  a  Bird  of  Paradise  in  full  plumage,  a  pair  of  the  fine 
an  lories  (Lorius  domicella),  four  other  Un 
fjuets,  a  crackle  (Gracnla  dumonti),  a  king-hut 

ndi),  a  racquet-tailed  kingfisher  (Tany- 
ra  galatea),  and  two  or  three  other  birds  of  less  beauty, 
to  visit  the  Dative  village  on  the  hill  behind 
rid  took  with  me  a  small  present  of  ninth,  knives, 
and  beads,  to  scenic  the  good-will  of  the  chief,  and  get 
him  to  send  some  fco  catch  or  shoot  birds  for  me. 

The  houses  were  scattered!  about  among  rudely  cultivated 
clearings.  Two  -which  1  visited  consisted  of  a  central 
passage,  on  each  side  of  which  opened  short  passages,  ad- 
mitting to  two  rooms,  each  of  which  was  a  house  accom- 

lin?  a  separate  lVimily.     They  were  elevated  Bt  I 
fifteen  feet  above  the  pound,  on  a  complete  forest  of  p< 
and  were  so  rude  and  dilapidated  that  some  of  the 
passages  had  openings  in  the  floor  of  loose  sticks 
whi  might  Fall    The  inhabitants  seemed  rather 

'hose  at  Dorey  village,    Hey  are,  no  doubt, 
true  indigenes  of  this  part  of  New  Guinea,  living  in 
the  interior,  ami  subsisting  by  ei:  and  hunl 

Dorey  men    on  the  other  hand,  are  shore-dwol 
fishers  and  traders  in  a  small  way,  and  have  thus  the 
of  a  colony  who  have  migrated  from  another 
district    These  hillmen  or  "Arfaka     differed  much  in 
ares.     They  were  generally  black,  but  some 
<■;>■  Malays.    '  always 

or  less  frizzly,  was  sometimes  short  ami  matted,  in 
of  being  long,  looa  tolly ;  and  thi  I  to  lje  a 

i 

Khali'  of  them  were  afflicted  with,  Wui  wsog&j 
K 
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skin-disease.     Hie   old  chiel  seemed   mi  with 

tnd   promised    (through 
brou 

came   there  shooti 

also  to  pin. 

birds  VVhsl 

tobaci !  r  own] 

iug,   in  pipe*   cul 

!«  piece 

We  had  arrived  at! 

eason,  when 

rare.  The 
were  so  neglei 
often  mere  tunne 
with  vi 
Bucb  place! 
always  a  tearful  aocumu 
tion  of  mud.     To  the  naki  d  Papuan  this  is  no  obs 
He  wades  through  it,  and  the  next,  watercourse  mal 
clean  again;  but  to  myself,  ag  boots  and  t 

it  was  11  most   disagreeable  thing  to  have   to 
my  knees    in   a   mud-hole   every  inomii 
brought  with  mc  to  cut  wood  fell  ill  soon  after  wi 
or  I  would  have  set  him  to  clear  fresh  | 
places.     For  the  first  ten  days  it  generally  rain 
afternoon  and  all   night ;   but  by  going  on 
of  tine  weather,  I  managed  to  get  ably  with 

collections   of  birds   and   insects,  finding  n 
collected  by  Lesson  durinj 

well  as  many  new  ones.     Ft  ap  i.  that. 

is  not  the  place  for  Birds  of  Paradise,  none  of  the  natit 
being  accustomed  to  preserve  them.     Those  sold  here  «w 
all  brought  from  Amberbaki,  about  a  hundred  miles' 
where  the  Doreyans  go  to  trade. 

The  islands  in  the  bay,  with  the  low  lands  I 
coast,  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  rec  :^ed  c« 
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•  : 1 1 1 -l  aiv  rn  with  masses  of  coral  but  little 

red.     The  ridge    behind   my   house,   which   runs   out 

to  the  pointy  is  also  entirely  corsl  rock,  although  there 

is  of  a  stratified  foundation  in  the  ravu 
the  rock  itself  is  more  compact  and  crystalline.    It  is, 
therefore,  probably  older,  a  more  tec  ration  having 

exposed  the  Low  grounds  and  islands.     On  the  other 
ol"  the  bay  rise  the  gn  a  of  the  Arfak  mount ^ 

I  by  the  French  navigators  to  be  about  ten  thousand 
feet  1  i  ;ii,  and  inhabited  by  savage  tribes.  These 
held  in  great  dread  by  the  Dorey  people,  who  have  often 
been  attacked  and  plundered  by  them,  aud  have  some  of 
their  .-hulls  hanging  outside  their  houses.  If  I  was  seen 
going  itn  rest  anywhere   in   the  direction  of  the 

mountains,  the  little  boys  of  the  village  would  shout  after 
me,  "Arfaki!  Axfakil"  just  as  they  did  alter  Lesson 
uearly  &  before. 

On   the    15th   of   May   the    Dutch  war-steamer  Etna 
but,  as  the  coals  had  >bUged  to 

:ill    they  came  back.     The   captain   knew  when  the 

and  how  long  it  was  chartered  fcc 
*tay  at  Dorey,  ami  could   have  been   back  in  time,  but 
1    it   would  wait  for  him,  and  so  did  not  hurry 
lelf.     The.   steamer   lay  at   anchor  just  opposite  my 
house,  an«l   I  bad  the  advantage  of  hearing    the  half- 
hourly  bells  "tin  1 1    was    very  pleasant    after    the 
silence  of   the  forest.    The  captain,  doctor, 
engin            id  some  other  of  the  olhcers  paid  me  visits; 
the                  i^ame  to  the  brook  to  wash  clothes,  and 
sou  of  the  Prince  of  Tidore,  with  one  or  two  companions, 
I  saw  little  o  aud  was 

|  by  visitors  so  much  as   I  had  expected    to  be. 

it  this  tu  ruber  set  in  pretty  fine,  but  neither 

birds  nor  insects  became  much  more  abundant,  and  new 

bird.-  ■..  i     \    j     card      None  of  the  Birds  of  Pan 

except  the  common  one  were  ever  n..i  with, and  we  ware 

rching  in  vain  lor  several  of  I  be 

on  had  obtained  here.     Insects  were  tolerably  abun- 

ilant,  it  on   the  average  so  fine  as  those  of 

to  the  conclusion  that 
Dorey  was  not  a  good  (  Butterflies  wexe 
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very  scarce,  and  were  mostly  1 1 
had  obtained  at  Aru. 

Among  Hie  inserts  of  other  orders,  the  most  curious  and 
novel  were  a  group  of  horned  bitted 

four  distinct  species,  t>  on  fallen  fcrees  aud  decaying 

trunks.     These  remarkable  insects,  which  have  been  de- 
l  y  Mr,  W.  "W  ra  as  a  new  genus,  under  the 

name  of  EHophoznJA  or  deer-flii  bout  half  an 

long,  BletxdeT-bodied,  and  with  very  Jong  legs,  which  they 
draw  together  so  as  to  elevate  their  boil!  '.hove  the 

surface  they  are  standing  upon.     The  front  pair  of  kgs 
are  much  shorter,  and  th. 
forwards,  so  as  to  resemble  antenna-.     The  hon 

m  beneath  Ihe  eye,  and  seen  to  be  a  prolongation  ■ 
the   lower   part  of   the  orbit.     In  the  Ian;' 
Bogota  species,  named  Elaphon 


oruU. 


■ 


horned   d-vi-Il  horns   are  nearly  as  long  as  tfe 

body,  having  two  branches,  with  two  small  ear  that 

bifurcati  as  to  resemble  the  horns  of  a  stag    TVr 

with  the  tips  pale,  while  tl 
yellowish  brown,  and  the  eyes  (when  alive)  vi< 
The  m  s  (Elaphomia  wallacei)  is  of  a  dar\ 

eolonr,  handed   i  totted  with   yellow.     The  horns  in 

about  one-third   thi  i  of  the  in&ei 

of  an  id  triangular  form.     The)  are  of  a  besu'-i! 
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pink  colour,  edged  with  black,  and  with  a  pale  central 
stripe.  The  front  part  of  the  head  is  also  pink,  and  the; 
eyes  violet  pink,  with  u  green  stripe  acros  giving 

tin?  insect  a  very  elegant  and  singular  appearance..     The 
third  species  (Elaphoinia  alcicornis,  the  elk-homed  deer-ily) 
mailer  than  tlie  two  already  i  ■■  bit 

enabling  in  colour  El.iphomia  wallucei.     The  horns  ar<- 
very  remarkable,  I  Idenly  dilated  into  a 

strongly  toothed  round  the  enter  margin,  and  strikingly 
resembling  the  horns  of  the  elk,  after  which  it 
named.    They  an-  of  a  yellowish  colour,  m  with 

brown,  ami  tipped  wit Ii  black  on  the  three  teeth. 

The  fourth  species  (Rlay.homia  brevicornis,  the  short- 
horned  deer-fly)  differi  T.-V'ly  from,  tile  rest.  It  is 
stonier  in  form,  of  a  nearly  black  colour,  with  a  yellow 
ring  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen ;  the  wings  have  dusky 
Stripes,  and  the  head  is  compressed  and  dilated  latei 
with  tall  flat  horns,  which  are  black  with  a  pale 
centre,  and  look  exactly  like  the  rudiment  of  the  horns  of 
t Ik-  f\s<:  preceding  bt>  i  one  of  the  feoai  9  any 
trace  of  lit*  ;i<  :■:.-".  and  Mr.  Saunders  places  in  the  same 
genu?  a  species  which  has  no  horns  in  either  sex  (Ela- 
pho)  ta).  It  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  and  re- 
Klaphomia  cervicornis  in  form,  size,  and  general 
rures  above  given  represent  I 
insects  of  their  natural  size  and  in  characteristic  attitudes. 

Th  seldom  brought  me  anything.    They  are- 

poor  creatures,  and  rarely  shoot  a  bird,  pig,  or  kangaroo,  or 
even,  the  slnggish <  us.  Tnet  gazoos 

are  found  here,  but  must  be  very  scarce,  as  my  hunters, 
although  out  daily  in  the  fbn  aw  them. 

Cockatoos,  lor  t»d    parrorjuets  were    really   the  i 

and  in  lit  Lit- 
variety,  although  we  occasionally  got  the  fine  crown 
pigeon,  whicl  welcome  as  an  addition  to  our 

scantily  furnished  Ian 

Jus  ter  arrived  I  I  fled  my  ankle 

i  el  i  unlcs  and  branches  of  fallen 
d  my  best  bunting  grounds  for  :i  5eete 
as  u  wounds  in  thi  to  an 

obstinate  nicer,  keeping  me  in  the  hou  flaye, 
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i  up  it  was  folio 
matron  of  the  loot,  wl.:  poult. 

incessantly  for  lour  or  i  bringing 

domed  swelling  on  the  tendon  ab  heel    This  had  I 

be  leeched,  ana  Ian 

poultices  fur  Beveral   w<  II   1  was  aim.' 

despair, — for  Lin;  weather  was  at  length 
tantalized  by  seeing  grand  butterflies  dying  pi 
aud    thinking    of    the    twenty    or   iltirty   uev 
insects  that  I  ought  to  be  getting  every  day.     And 
too,  in  New  Guinea! — a  v  which  1  inig 

again, — a  country  which  no  naturaliai 
before, — a  country  which  contau 
and  beautiful  natural  lian  any 

globe.    The  naturalist  will  be  al  tnyi 

iuga,  sitting  from  morning  to  night  in  my  little  hut,  uaab 
to  move  without  a  crutch,  aud  nay  only  solace  the  birds  I 
hunters  brought  in  ev-jry   afternoon,  and  tin 
caught  by  my  Teruate  man,  Lahagi,  who  n< 
daily  in  my  place,  but  who  of  course  did  w 
part  of  what   I  should   have  obtained.      To  add 
troubles  all  my   men   v 

.  others  with  dysentery  or  ague ;  at  one  time  tbei* 
u  ere  three  of  them  besides  myself  all  h< 
alone  being  well,  and  having  enough  to  do  to  i 
The  Prince  of  Tidore  and  the  Resident,  of  Banda  i 
board  'lie  steamer,  and  were  seeking  Birds  of 
sending  men  round  in  every  direction, 
chance  of  my  getting  e 

and  any  birds,  insects,  or  animals  the  Dorey  people  had 
sell  were  taken  on  board  the  st  where  purchase* 

were  found  for  everything,  and  when 
articles  were  offered  in  exchange  than  I  had  to  el 

Altera  mouth's  i  mu\  in  the  bouse  1  wu 

■  g  h  able  to  go  out  a  little,  and  about 

eded  in  getting  a  boat  and  six  natives  to  take 
igi  to  Amberb  ilci,  and  to  the  en 

of  u  month.     All  was  charged  to  buy  all   i 
Paradise  ho  could  got,  anil  I 
or  new  birds  ;  and  Lahagi  was  v 
hoped  might  be  more  a!  in  at  Don  . 
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recommenced  my  daily  waBca  in  search  of  In  tei      I  found  a 

■  change  in  the  ueighbourhood,  and  O&i 
to  me.  All  the  tim«  1  hud  been  laid  up  the  ship's  crew 
and  the  Javanese  soldiers  who  had  been  brought  in  a 
let  (a  sailing  ship  wluch  had  arrived  soon  after  thr- 
Elna),  bad  been  employed  cutting  down,  sawing,  and  split- 
ting large  trees  for  firewood,  to  enable  tin:  steam 
back  to  Aniboyna  if  the.  coal-ship  did  not  return ;  and  they 

ad  a  number  of  wide,  straight  paths  thtoi 
the  forest  in  various  directions,  greatly  to  the  astonishra 
of  the  natives,  who  could  not  make  out  what  it  all  me 
1  had  now  a  variety  of  walks,  and  a  good  deal  of  dead 
wood  on  which  to  search  for  insects  ;  but  notwithstam 
these  advantages,  they  were  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  I 

i  them  at  Sarawak,  or  Amboyna,  or  Batchian,  con- 
firming my  opinion  that  Dorey  was  not  a  good  locality. 
It  is  iiu:t:i  probable,  however,  that  at  a  station  a  J' 
in  the  interior,  away  from  the  recently  elevated  coralline 
rocks  and  the  influence  of  the  MA  air,  a  much  more  abuu- 
harvest  might  be  obtained. 
One  afternoon  I  went  on  board  the  steamer  to  return 
the  captain's  visit,  and  was  shown  some  very  nice  sketches 
of  the  lieutenants).,  made  on  the  south  coast,  and 
also  at  the  Arfak  mountain,  to  which  they  had  madi 

i.     From  these  and  the  captain's  description,  it 
appeared  that  the  people  of  Arfak  were  similar  to  those  of 
Dorey,  and  I  could  hear  nothing  of  the  straight -haired  race 
which  Lesson  says  inhabits  the  interior,  but  which  no  one 
has  ever  seen,  and  the  account  of  which  I  suspect  base 
nated  in  some  mistake.    The  captaiu  told  me  he  bad  I 
a  detailed  survey  of  part  of  the  south  GO&St,  and  if  the  coal 
arrived  should  go  away  at  once  to  Humboldt.  Bay,  in  ten- 
ia l-U    east,  which  is  the  line  up  to  which  the  Dutch 
Jew   Guinea.     On    board    the   tender  1    found  a 
brother  naturalist,  a  German  named  Rosenberg  who  was 
man  to  the  surveying  stall'.     He  had  brought  two 
with  h  od  skin  birds,  and  bad  I 

■   ..     are  skins  from  the  natives.     Among 
of  the  superb    P 
'.)  in  tolerable  pn  They  were  brouj 

uid  of  Jobie,  which  may  be  its  naUvy,  wan\*rj,a»\k 
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-Lixily  is  of  the  rare  species  of  cro'. 
steursii),  one  of  which  wad  brought  alive  and  sold  on  bo 

Jobi  ,  .:    very  (L 

often    Ji  :ini«!j  tie 

ves.vi  i  U»t 

mainland   opposite   Jobie,    where    there   are   said   to 
plenty   of  liv  >ven   worse,    i  thwe 

placf -  not  have 

■    had  I  '.'•n  ured  to  live  alone  and  uup 
Dorcy.     On  board  the  Bteamer  they  bad  a  pair  of 
kangp 

kangaroo  in  having  a  more  liairy  tail,  n 
tli  #  i  bas8j  and    no!  used  as  a  pa 
claws  on  the  tore-feet,  by  which  they  gra  wknai 

lie  leaves  on  which  they  feed, 
move  along  by  short  jumps  on  their  hii  vhich  i 

not  seem  particular)  adapted  fori  i  irees. 

Ijis  been  supposed  that  th  kangaroos  ar< 

adaptation  to  tin 

in  place  of  the  usual  form  iuup,  wluc 

d  only  to  dry  ground.    Mr.   Windsor 
much  of  this  theory,  but,  unfortunately  for  it,  the 
kangaroos  are  chiefly  found  in  the  m 
New  I  which  is   entirely   compose  ilia  ami 

mountains  with  very  little  flat  land,   whil  :nng*nx» 

of   the    low    flat   Aru    I 
ground  species.     A  more  probable  i 
be,  that  -kangaroo  has  o  cnahl 

it  to  feed  on  foliage  in  the  va 
as   th'  the   great  natural   feature   which 

goishea  that  country  from  Auatrai 

On  June  irru  ed,  ha1 

hack    from    Ami 

•lb 

i  again,  i  li 
ii  both  si 

■     i 

; 

My 
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now  returned   from  Amberbaki,  but.   alas !   brought  me 
■••tiling.    They  IullI  w  i  reral  viUs 

i  went  two  days' journey  into  tin-  interior,  but  rould 
tind  no  skins  of  Birds  of  Paradise  to  purchase,  except  the 
common  kind,  and  very  few  even  of  those.  The  birds 
found  were  the  same  as  at  Dorey,  hut  were  still  scarcer. 
Xoik-  of"  tii.-  anywhere  near  the  qoi  >t  or 

>are   Buds  of    l':it.  I   come    from    : 

jrior  over  two  or  three  ranges  Df  mountains,  passing 
barter  from  village  to  Tillage  till  they  reach  the  sea. 
There  the  natives  of  I) 

home  sell  them  to  the  liugis  or  ICenuta  trader.     It  is 
peleaa  for  a  traveller  to  go  to  any  particular 
place  on  the  coast  of  New  Groinea  vl  .  xlise 

een  bought,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  freshly 
lulled  specimens  t  and  il  also  shows  the 

scarcity  of  these  binds  in  any  one  locality,  sinco  from  the 
Amberbaki  district,  a  celebrated  place,  where  at  least  rive 
or  bj  ■■    bean  procured, not  one  of 

ones  ed  this  year.     The  Prince  of  Tie 

who  would  certainly  have  got  them  if  any  were  to  be  had, 
was  i  to  put  up  with  a  few  of  the  oommotJ 

ones.   1  think  it  probable  that  a  longer  residence  at  Dc 
a  little   i  i  the  interior,  might  show  that  several 

of  the  ran  were  found  there,  as  I  obtained  n  single 

fetus :  -breasted  Ptiloris  magnificus.    I  was 

ite  of  a  bird  that  is  certainly  not  yet  k. 

in  Europe,  a  black  King  Paradise  Bird,   witl     the  curled 

d'ul  side  plumes  of  the  common  .  but 

all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  glossy  black.    The  people  of 

nothing  about  this,  although  they  reoognised 

by  description  must  of  species. 

When  the  steamer  left,  1  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  fever.     In  about  a  week  I  got  over  this,  but  it 
waa  followed  by  such  a  soreness  of  the  whole  maids  of 
>uth,  tongue,  and  gums,  that  for  many  days  I  could  put 
eoli<  en  my  lips,  but  was  obliged  to  subsist 

ly  on  slops  although  in  other  respects  very  w.  11.     At 
■  •  two  of  my  men  again  fell  ill,  one  with  i' 
i   with  e;  and  both  got  very  bad.     I  did 

.add  for  them  with  my  small  stock  of  inedvavnA*. 
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but   they   lingered  on   tot  some   weeks,  till   0:1  .June  2 

poor  Jttmaat  aiod.    He  was  about  ai 

re,  I   believe,  of    Bouton,  and  a  quiet    ■ 

at  doing  his  work  |  well 

he  WW   able.     As  my   mi  a    were  all   M  as,  1 

bury  him  in  their  own  Eashios 
new  cotton  cloth  for  B  shroud. 

On  July  6th  the  stes  arned  from  tl 

The  weather  was  still  terribly  wet,  when,  aooordin 
it  should  have  be*  n  fine  a 

and  were  all  of  us  ill.     Fevers,  colds, 

ally  attacking  us,  and  made  me  loo, 
to  get  away  from  New  Guinea,  as  much  I  bad 

1    there.     The  captain  of  the  E 
id  gave  me  a  very  int.  1 
had  stayed  a1  Humboldt  Bay  several 
it  a  much  more  beautiful  and  mere  Interesting  place 

■■.   i-   well   as  a  better  harbour.     The   1 
quite  unsophisticated,  being  rarely  -•. 
whaler,   and  they    were  superior  to  the  Di 
morally  and  physically.     They  went  qui! 
houses  were  some  in  the  Wi  some  inland,  1 

all  neatly  and  well  built  ;  their  ve  well  evdtiva 

and  the  paths  to  them  kept  clear  and  open,  in  w 
respects  Dorey  is  abominable.     They  were  shy  nt 
and  opposed  the  boats  with  hostile 

their  bows,  and  intimating  that  they  would 
an  attempt   was   made  id       Very    judicio 

captain  gave  way,  but  threw  on  shore  a  few 
after  two  or  1 

to  go  about  and  see  the  country,  and  u 
fruits  and  vegetables,     All  communication  was  carriet 
with  them  by  signs — the  Dorey  interpreter, 

ed  the  steamer,  being  1 
their  language.     No  new  hirds  or  m  re  obtained, 

but   La   their  ornaments  the   feathers  of    Paradise  bmi 
were   seen,   showing,   as    might    bo   expected 

ige  far  iu   this  direction,  and  probably  all 
Guinea. 
It    is   carious  that   a  love    of  art  ilw1 

co-exist  with  .such  .1  state  of  civilizati' 
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people    nf    li  •    groat    cirvers    ttoA   painters.      The 

dea  of  the  bouses,  wherever  there  is  a  plank,  are 
covered  with  cud«  yel  characteristic  figures,  The  high- 
peaked  prows  of   their   boats  are  D 

masses    of    open 
work,  cut  out  of   solid  blocks  of  wood, 
and  niton  fill     le:  ign.     As  a 

figun  cmaole,  then  is  often  a 

human  figure,  with  a  head  of  cassowary 

feathers  to  imitate  the   Papuan  "  n 

of   their    Bshii  .    the 

in    tempering  the 
day    lor    their    pottery,     t3  acco- 

boxes,  and  other  household  articles,  are 
covered  with  serving  of  tasteful  and 
often  elegant  design.  l)id  we  not  ah  i 
know  that  such  taste  and  skill  are  corn- 
le  with  utter  barbarism,  we  oonid 
hardly  believe  that  the  same  people  are. 
in  othei  matters,  entirely  wanting  in  all 
sense  of  order,  comfort,  or  decency.  Yet 
such  is  the  case.    They  live  in  the  i 

izy,  and  filthy  hovels,  which 

are  utterly  destitute  of  anything  that  can 
be  called  furniture;  not  a  stool,  or  bench, 
or  bo  an  in  them,  no  brash  a 

to  be  known,  and  the  clothes  they  wear 
are  often  filthy  bark,  or  rags,  or  Backing 
Along  the  paths  where  they  daily  pass 
to  and  from  their  provision  grounds,  no) 
an  overhanging  bough  or  straggling  briar 
be  cut,  so  that  you  have  to 
brush  through  a  rank  vegetation,  creep 
under  [alien  Uees  and  spiny  creepers,  and 
wade  through  pools  of  mud  and  mire, 
which  cannot  dry  up  I  be  sun  is 

bo  penetrate.    Their  fooi 

almost  wholly  roots  and  vegetables,  with 

iisli  or  game  only  as  an  occasioual  lux 

and   i  ttentiy   very  subject  to  various  skin 

tee*,   the   children  especially   being  often    miserable.- 
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cts,  bi  iii  eruptions 

Yet  •  e  nil  a  decided  Jove  for  I 

spend  ili'ir  Leisure  tame  in  executing  works  wl 
taste  and  elegance  would  often  be  admixed  in  our  sell 
of  design  ! 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  Btay  in  -:iea 

weather  was  very  wet,  my  oidy  9hooter  was  ill 
became  si.  that  my  only  resource  was 

ing.    I  worked  very  hard  every  hour  of  fine  v. 
daily  obtained  a  nurnl  Every  dead  tree 

and  fallen  log  was  searched  and  searched  again;  and  among 
the  dry  ana  rotting  leaves,  which  u!  bung  on  oeiuin 
i  hern  cut  down,  1  found  an  abundant 
harvest  of  minute  Ooieoptera.  AUhough  I  nev-.: 
wards  found  so  many  large  ami  handsome  beetles  as 
Borneo,  y<  I  i  obtained  here  a  gri  ty  of  species. 

I  wo  or  three  weeks,  while  1  was 
best  Localities  I  took  about  3D  different  kind*  of  beet" 
day,  besides  about  half  that  number  of  I  B,  sail 

ler  orders,     But  afterw 
last  week,  I  ;<  19  species  a  day.     On  the 

May,  1  took  78  distinct  sorts,  a  I  umber  than  I 

ever   captured   before,  principally  obtained  among  dfi 

-  and  under  rotten  bark.     A  good  long  walk  ou  u  anc 
day  up  the  hill,  and  to  the  plantations  of  the  na: 
capturing  everything  not  very  common  that  can 
way,  would  produce  about  60  species;  but  on  the  last  ■' 
of  June  1  brought  home  no  les  d  distinct 

beetles,  a  larger  number  than  I  ever  obtained   in  i 
bel'ore  or  since.     It  was  a  line  hot  day,  and  1  devol 
a  search  among  dead  leaves,  beating  foliage,  and  hunt 
under  rotten  bark,  in  all  the  best  stations  1  had  discovt! 
(lining  my  walks.     1  was  out  from  ten  in  the  morning  I 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  took  me  si;  worki 

home  to  pin  and  set  out  all  the  as,  and  to  s*j 

thu  species.    AUhough  I  had  ahead  .vorking  Uu» 

spot  daily   for  two  months  and  a  half,  and  had  obtained 
80(5  species  of  Coleoptera,  this  day's  work  fi 
ties.    Among  these  were  4  Longicorns,  2  Carsfcid*. 
7  Staphy  linideo,  7  Ourculioniche, 2  IChrys.  i 
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II  t  1  Kuprestis.     Even  on  the 

last  day  I  went  out,  1  obtained   10  new  species;  so  that 
although   I  collected  over  a   thousand   distinct   rati 
V.-eetles   in  a  space  not  much  exceeding  a  square   mile 
months  of  my  residence  at  Dorey,   I 
cannot  believe  that  ?'.  \  one  half  the  ap 

really  inliabi'.  .une  spot,  or  a  fourth  of  what  might 

lie  obtained  in  an  area  extending  twenty  miles  in  each 
direction. 

On  the  22rl  of  July  the  schooner  ITe&Ur  Helena  arrived, 
and  five  ds  we  bade  adieu  to  Dorey,  without 

much  regret,  for  in  lace  which  I  have  visited  have  1 

encountered  more  privatum.,  :i;i  I  annoyances.  Continual 
rain,  continual  sickness,  little  wholesome  food,  with  a 
yue  of  ants  and  flies,  surpassing  anything  I  had  before 
met  with,  required  all  a  naturalises  ardour  to  encounter; 
and  when  they  wore  uncompensated  by  great 
collecting,  became  all  the  more  insupportable.  This  lon»- 
thuught-of  and  niueh-desired  voyage  tu  New  Guinea  liao. 
real i.  of  my  expectations.     Instead  of  being  far 

better  than  the  Arn  Islands,  it  was  in  almost  every tl 
much  worse,  instead  of  producing  several  of  the  rarer 
bad  not  even  seen  one  of  them,  aud  had 
not  obtained  any  one  superlatively  Sue  bird  or  insect. 
I  cannot  deny,  however,  that  Dozey  was  veTy  rich  in 
ants.  One  small  black  kind  was  excessively  abundant 
Almost  every  shrub  and  tree  was  more  or  Lefifl  in  lusted 
with  it,  ami  its  large  papery  nests  wen  everywhere  to 
be  seen.     They  imme  liately  took  possession  of  my  house, 

Dg  a  large  nest  iu  the  roof,  and  forming  papery 
tunnel-;  (own  almost  every  post.  They  swarmed  on  my 
table  as  I  was  at  woi  kg  out  my  insects,  carrying 

them  oil*  from  under  my  very  nose,  and  even  tearing  I 
from  la  on  which  they  were  gummed  If  I  loft  them 

for  an  instant.  They  crawled  continually  over  my  hands 
and  face,  got  into  my  hair,  and  roamed  at  will  over  my 
whole  body,  not  producing  much  inconvenience  till  they 
\a  to  bite,  which  they  would  do  on  meeting  with  any 
ion  to  their  passage,  and  with  a  sharpness  v. 

me  jump  again  and  rush  to  undiesa  and  turn  out 
the  offender.     They  visited   my  bed  also,  so  that  night 
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brought  no  relief  from  tln-ir  |  nd   I  verify 

lirii  during  my  three  ami  a  half  months'  residence 
at  Dorcy  I  to  for  a  single  hour  entirely  free  from 

them.     They  were  not  nearly  so  von u;  .iher 

is,  but  their  numbers  and  ubiquity  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  be  constantly  on  guard  against  them. 

The  flies  that  troubled  me  most  were  a  large  kind  of 
blui -hot tie  or  blow-fly.     These  settled  in  swarms  en 
bird  skins  when  first  put  out  to  dr 

witb.  maesefl  of  eggs,  wai<  b  ed,  the  next 

produced  maggots.     They  would  get  under 
under  the  body  where  it  rested  on  the  drying-board,  mi 
times  actually  raising  it  up  half  an  in< ,-ii   by  the  mass 
eggs  deposited  in  u  few  boors  ;  sad  every  egg  was  so 

id  to  the  fibres  of  the  feathers,  as  to  makt    i 
much  time  and  patience  to  get  them  off  withour 
the  bird.     In  no  other  locality  have  I  ever  been 
with  such  a  plague  as   this. 

On  the  trey,  and   expected  a  quic 

voyage   home,  as    it    was    the  time    of  year    when  vre 

:  had  steady  southerly  and  east 
Instead   of  these,  however,  we   had   calms  and 
breezes,  and   it  was  seventeen    days   before 
Termite,  a  distance  of  five  hundred   miles  onl' 
with  average  winda,  could  have  been  done 
It  was  a  great  treat  to  me  to   find   myself*  U 
in  my  comfortable  house,  enjoying  milk  to  raj 
coffee,  fresh  bread  and  butter,  and  fowl   and   fish 

dinner.    This  New  Ghi  d  us 

up,  and  I  determined  to  stay  I 

menced  any  fresh  expeditions.     My  suet 
to  Gilolo  and  Batchian  have  already  been  narrated.  *M 
il  now  only  remains  for  me  to  give  an  aco 
residence  in  Waigiou,  the  last  Papuan  territory  1 
in  seaicb  of  Birds  of  Paradise. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

VOYAGE  FROM  CERAM  TO   WAIGIOU. 

(JUNE  AND  JULY   1860.) 

my  twenty-fifth  chapter  I  have  described  my  arrival 
b  Wahai,  on  my  way  to  Mysol  and  Waigiou,  islands 
1  belong  to  the  Papuan  district,  and  the  account  of 

I  naturally  follows  after  that  of  my  visit  to  the  main- 
of  New  Guinea.  I  now  take  up  my  narrative  at  my 
ture  from  Wahai,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  various 
sary  stores  to  my  assistant,  Mr.  Allen,  at  Silinta,  in 
1,  and  then  continuing  my  journey  to  Waigiou.  It 
be  remembered  that  I  was  travelling  in  a  small  prau, 

I I  had  purchased  and  fitted  up  in  Gorara,  and  that, 
ig  been  deserted  by  my  crew  on  the  coast  of  Ceram, 
1  obtained  four  men  at  Wahai,  who,  with  my  Amboy- 
hunter,  constituted  my  crew. 

tween  Ceram  and  Mysol  there  are  sixty  miles  of  open 
nd  along  this  wide  channel  the  east  monsoon  blows 
gly ;  so  that  with  native  praus,  which  will  not  lay  up 
}  wind,  it  requires  some  care  in  crossing.  In  order  to 
ourselves  sufficient  leeway,  we  sailed  back  from 
li  eastward,  along  the  coast  of  Ceram,  with  the  land- 
e;  but  in  the  morning  (June  18th)  had  not  gone 
y  so  far  as  I  expected.  My  pilot,  an  old  and  expe- 
3d  sailor,  named  Gurulampoko,  assured  me  there  was 
rent  setting  to  the  eastward,  and  that  we  could  easily 
cross  to  Silinta,  in  Mysol.  As  we  got  out  from  the 
the  wind  increased,  and  there  was  a  considerable  sea, 
1  made  my  short  little  vessel  plunge  and  roll  about 
itly.  By  sunset  we  had  not  got  halfway  across,  but 
see  Mysol  distinctly.  All  night  we  went  along  un- 
',  and  at  daybreak,  on  looking  out  anxiously,  I  found 
we  had  fallen  much  to  the  westward  during  the  night, 
y,  no  doubt,  to  the  pilot  being  sleepy  and  not  keeping 
oat  sufficiently  close  to  the  wind.    We  co\>ld.  =&»  *0&fc 
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jinn;  ■  cly,  hut  it  \v.u:  clear  v.'-.:  should   nut 

Silinta,  and  should  have  aonv  difficulty  iu  getting  to  the 
extreme  westward  point  of  the  island.  The  sea  w.;-,  now 
vary  boisterous,  and  our  prau  was  continually  beateu  to 
leeward  by  the  waves,  and  alter  another  weary  day  wo 
found  we  could  not  got  to  Myaol  at  oil,  hut  might  perhaps 
reach  the  island  called  Pulo  Kanary,  about  ten  miles  to 
the  north-week  Thence  we  might  await  a  fi  . 
wind  tn  reach  Wi  i  north  side  of  the  island, 

and  visit  Allen  by  means  of  a  small  | 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  greatly  to  my  satisfaci 
we  got  nnder  tlie  lee  of  this  island,  into  quite  smooth 
water — for  I  had  been  very  sick  and  uncomfortable,  and 
q  scarcely  anything  since  the  pi  morning. 

We  were  slowly  nearu  1 1  the  smooth  d 

■water  told  us  we  could  safely  approach,  end  were  congra- 
tulati  on  soon  being  at  anchor,  with  the  pros- 

pect of  hot  coffee,  a  good  supper,  and  a  sound  sleep,  when 
the  wind  completely  dropped,  and  we  had  to  get  out  the 
oars  to  row.     We  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
i  the  shore,  when  i  noticed  that  w>>  seemed  to  get  no 
nearer  although  the  men  were  rowing  hard,  but  drifted  to 
the  westward  ;  and  the  prau  would  not  obey  the  helm,  but 
continually  fell  off,  and  gave  us  much  trouble  to  bring  her 
up  again.     Soon  a  loud  ripple  of  water  told  us  we  were 
id  by  one  of  those  treacherous  currents  which  so  fre- 
ely frustrate  all   the   efforts  of  the  voyager  in  these 
seas;  the  men  threw  down  the  oars  in  i  md  in  a 

few  minutes  we  drifted  to  leeward  of  the  island  fairly  out 
to  sea  again,  and  lost  our  last  chance  of  .■■  i  hing 

*  our  jib,  we  lay  to,  and  morning 

id  ourselves  only  a  few  miles  from  the  island,  but  with 
such  B  steady  wind  blowing  from  its  direction  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  us  to  get  back  to  it. 

now  made  sail  to  the  northward,  hoping  soon  to  get 
ire  southerly  wind.  Towards  noon  the  sea  was  much 
smoother,  and  with  a  S.S.E.  wind  we  were  laying  in  the 
direction  of  Saiwatty,  which  I  hoped  to  teach,  as  I  could 
there  easily  get  a  boat  to  take  provisions  and  stores  to  my 
companion  in  Mvsol.  Tins  wind  did  not,  however,  last 
long,  but  died  away  into  a  calm ;  and  a  light  west  wind 
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springing  up,  with  a  dark  bank  of  clouds,  agaii 

S  K.  wind  began  to  blow  a;.: 
viol-  ■ 

with  a  short  cross  sea  tos-  ibout  unmercifully, I 

so  Bonidnually  took  our  Bails  aback,  bbai 

h  our  jib  only,  to  e 

BtfVtaped  by  our  heavy  in 

anxious  n  round  th 

of  tin-  island  of  I  i  id  being  again  a  lit 

This1 
not  succeed  in  doing,  passing  to 

in  blew  hard  from  the  Ks.lv.  i 
dq   of  fend  •    'ill    better  was  fre*- 

ed,    T):i-  erious  matter 

.not  tell  how  i  Men  might  act,  if,  after  m 

•  me,  lie  Bhonld  return     i  f  a!    i  find 

ml  had  no 
Such  an  evi  nt  a 

cur  boat  had  foun 

and  run  away  with  her.     ilowcvor,as  it  n 
impossible  now  for  me  to  reach  him,  the  onl; 

.  tu  mak 
dust  to  our  meeting  some 
•  the  news  of 
Finding  on  my  map  a  group  of  three   small  isiawn, 
lea  north  of  Poppa,  I  resolv. 
rest  there  a  day  or  two.     We  could  lay  our  bo 

E.  by  N".:  bul  a  heavy  sea  :  eastward  bo  con- 

tinual I  v  beat  us  off  on  rse,  and  we  mad 

leeway,  that  I  found  it  would  be  as  we  couhli 

-  ach  them.     Ii    ■ 
in.  tli  irection,  neither  so  close  to  ad  as! 

stop 

1  continually  ":•*- 

;nil    \  [gil  .  ini.^'l,   in 

boat  to  an  anchor  undei  ti 
one  of  the  The  a 

means  good,  there  being  a  frinj 

I  which,  on  a  bottom  strewn  with  i... 
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ooral,  we  were  obliged  to  auchor.    We  had  now  I 

sain !  kg  about  lor  fuur  days  in  our  small  undft 

ifch  constant  disappointments  and  anxiety,  and  it 

comfort  to  have  a  night  "1"  quiet  and  i 

safety.     My  old  pilot  had  never  Lefit  Mil-  helm  for 

o   I  ban  an  hour  at  a  tim<  one  of  the  others  would 

relieve  hini  for  a  little  sleep;  so  I  determined  the  next 

motning  to  look  out  lor  a  secure  and  convenient  harbour, 

and  rest  on  shore  for  a  day. 

In  the  morning,  findin  raid  be  necessary  for  us  to 

get  round  a  rocky  point,  1  wanted  my  man  to  go  on  shore 
aud  cut  junje-rope,  by  winch  to  secure  us  from  being 
again  drifted  away,  a.s  the  wind  waa  directly  off  shore.  I 
unfortunately,  however,  allowed  myself  to  be  overruled  by 
the  pilot  and  crew,  who  aU  declared  that  it  was  the  easiest 
thiug  possible,  and  that  tit. iy  would  row  the  boat  round  the 
point  in  a  few  minutes,  They  accordingly  got  up  the 
anchor,  set  the  jib,  and  began  rowing;  but,  just  a*  I  had 
feared,  we  drifted  rapidly  off  shore, and  bad  to  drop  anchor 
again  in  deeper  water,  and  much  Earther  off.  The  two  best 
men,  a  Papuan  and  a  Malay    now  :i  shore,  each 

r    hatchet,   aud  went    into  the  jungle   bo  seek 
for  rope     After  aboul  an  hour  our  anchor  loosed 
hold,  and  began  to  dra<^.     This  alarmed  me  greatly,  and  we 
let  go  our  spare  ancho;  •  running  out  all  our  cable, 

appeared    tolerably  secure   again.      We  were   now    d 

foi  the  return  of  the  men,  and  v  ig  to  Eire 

our  muskets  to  recall  them,  when  we  observed  them  on 
the  beach,  so:  off,  and  atery  our 

anchors  again  slipped,  and  we  drifted  slowly  away  into 
deep  wal  but  fooi  I 

could  not  i  ounteract  the  wind  and  current^  and  our  1'rantic 
cries   to  the  men   were   not  heard  till  we   had    - 

anting  for  shell-lish  on 

ired  at  us,  and  iii  a 

few  mini:  aed  to  comprehend  then-  situation;  for 

!  into   the  .  but 

again  returned  on  shore,  as  if  afraid  to  make  the  attempt. 

Wei  a  up  our  anchor    b    firsl   not  to  check  oui 

buth  hung  down  by    the  full  length  oi'  the  i  This 
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stopped  dot  way  verj    much,  and  we  drifted  from  shore 
the  men  would  hastily  form  &  raft, 
or  cut  down  a  soft-wood  tree,  and  paddle  out 
were  still  not  more  than  a  third  of 
They  .-■*-.m:um I.   however,   to  have  half  l< 
gesticulating  wildly  to  us,  running  al 

into   the  forest;  and  ju 
had  prepared  some  mode  of  making  an  attempt 
us,  v  he  smoke  of  a  lire,  they  had  m 

their   shell-fish  I     They  had  evident  up  all  id 

of  coming  after  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  look 
own  position. 

We  were  now  about  a  mile  from  shore,  and  mid 
tween  two  of  the  islands,  but  si 
to  sea  to  tl  vard,  and  ■ 

o  reach  the  opposite  shore.     We 
our  jib  and  rowed  hard  ;  but  the  wind  failed  and  we 
out  so  rapidly  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  i 
extreme  westerly  point   of  a  or" 

swam  ashore  with   n    rope,  and    lie 

round  the  point  u  to  a  tolerabb  '.-.ire: 

i,  well  sheltered  from  the  wind,  bul 
swell  which  jerked  our  anchor  and  made  us  i 
easy.     We  were  now  in  a  sad  plight,  having  loet 
best  men,  and  being  doubtful  if  w 
hoist  our  mainsail.      We  had  only  two  da; 
board,   and    the    small,   rocky,   volcanic    islan 
promise  us  much  chance  of  finding   any. 
of  the  men  on  shore  was  such  as  to  render  it  ■  '■ 
if   they  would   mat  nipt  to  n 

though  they  might  easily  do  so,  having  two  go. 
with   which  in  a  ih\y  tl  c.y  conl 
raft   on  which  they  could  safe  miles 

smooth  .sea  with  the  wind  right  ait,  if  i 
the  east  end  of  the  island,  ourreni 

I  could  only  hope  I  to  ro*k 

the  attempt,  and  determined  to  .  oulii 

give  them  the  chance. 

We  passed  an  anxious  nigl  ■.•akim; 

our  auchoi  or  ■  le.     In  the  nioruii 

nil  secure,  i  waded  on  shore  \ 
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old  steersman  and  the  cook  onboard,  with  a  loaded  musket 
to  recall  us  if  needed.  We  first  walked  along  the  beach, 
till  stopped  by  the  vertical  cliffs  at  tho  east  end  of  the 
island,  finding  a  place  where  moat,  had  been  siuuk 
turtle-shell  still  greasy,  and  some  cut  wood,  the  leav- 
which  were  :li  green, — showing  that  some  boat  had  been 
here  very  re©  a  entered  the  jungle,  cutting 

our  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  hut  when  we  got  there 
could  see  nothing,  owing  to  the  fcJuekneaa  Of  the  forest. 
Returning,  we  cut  some  bamboos,  and  sharpened  them  U> 
dig  for  water  in  a  low  spot  where  some  sago-trees  were 
growing;  when,  just  as  we  were  going  to  begin,  Hoi.  the 
Wahai  man,  called  out  to  say  he  had  found  water.  It  was 
a  deep  hole  among  the  sago-trees,  hi  stiff  black  clay,  full 
of  water,  which  was  fresh,   but  smelt  horribly  from  tho 

atity  of  dead  leaves  and  sago  refuse  that  had  (alien 

Hastily  concluding   that   it  was  a   spring,  or  that 

the  water  had  filtered  in,  we  baled  it  all  out  as  well  as  a 

dozen  or  twenty  buckets  of  mud  and  rubbish,  hoping  by 

night  to  have  a  good  supply  of  clean  water'.     I  then  went 

hoard  to  breakfast,  leaving  my  two  men  to  make  a 
bamboo  raft  to  carry  us  on  Bhore  and  back  without 
wading.  1  had  scarcely  finished  when  our  cable  broke, 
and  we  bumped  against  the  rocks.  Luckily  it  was  smooth 
and  calm,  and  no  damage  was  done.  WV  .-<•  m  bed  for  aud 
got  op  mil  anchor,  and  found  that  the  cable  had  been  cut 
by  grating  all  night  upon  the  caral  Had  it  given  way 
in  the  night,  we  might  have  drifted  out  to  sea  withotit  our 
anchor,  or  been  seriously  damaged.  In  the  evening  we 
iter  from  the  well,  '/hen.  greatly  to  our 
dismay,  we  found  nothing  but  a  little  liquid  mud  at  the 
bottom,  and  it  then  became  evident  that  the  hole  was 
one  which  had  been  m  dlect  rain  water,  and  would 

never  fill  again  as  long  as  the  present  drought,  continued. 
As  we  did  not  know  what  we  might  suffer  for  want  of 
water,  we  filled  our  jar  with  this  muddy  stuff  so  that 
it  might  .settle.  In  the  afternoon  1  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  and  made  a  huge  fire,  in  order 
that  our  men  might  see  we  were  still  there. 

Tho    next    day    [24th)    1    determined    to    have    auotbor 
search  for  water;  and  when  the  tide  was  out  rounded  a 
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rocky   point  ami   went   to   tli*-  extremity   of  the 
without  find  '■  ream.    On  oar 

v   :m  J  of  "UTSe, 

I  went  up  it  to  expl  i  dry 

that  my  men  loudly  declared    it  waa  useless  to  expert 

water  there  ;    but   a  ay   up  J   was   rewarded  lr 

finding  a  few  pints  In  a  8mall  pool.     Wi 

np  a  hole  and  chann  iied, 

but  coal  a  drop  more. 

for  a  large  jar  and  teacup,  we  searched  aJ  beach  I 

we  Co  diiiu.li.  i  -I:-,  m  ''.and on  11 

this  fortunate  as  I 

rock-holes  containing  several  gallons  of  water,  enough  : 

fill  all  our  jars.     "When  the  oui  ajoyed  a 

drink  of  the  cool  purr  water, auu  befoi  I  had' 

In  the  •  good-sued  prau 

maki  v  for  the   island  where  our  men  we 

left,   and   we  had   -Mine  hopes  they  might  be   i 
picked  up,  but  it  |  long  mid-channel,  ami 

notice  the  signals  I  was  now. 

pretty  easy  as  to  the  fate  of  the  men.    There  was  pier, 
of  sago  on  our  rocky  island,  and  there  would  pro 
some  on  the  Hat  one  they  were  left  on.     They  had  cl 
peis,  and  could  cut  down  a  tree  and  make  su     i 
most  likely  find  sufficient  water  by  digging 
were  abundant,  and   Tiny  would  he  able  to 
well  till  some  hot  Id   touch    there,  or  til. 

send  aud  fetch   them.      The    next   daj  >oted 

cutting  wood,  tilling  up  our  jars  with  all  the 
could  5  making  ready  to 

shot  a  small  lory  close! 
at  Tomato,  and  a  glossy  starling  whi* 
allied  birds  of  Cerarn  and  M  -:>ieeooi 

and  crows  were  the  only  other  birds  I  saw.  but  I  did  not 
obtain  specimens. 

About,  eight,  in  the  evening  of  Jun  .tartei 

and  found  that  with  s  at  work  we  could  joathul 

up  oni   m  We  bad  il  lair  wind  dm 

■ailed  north-east,  finding  oi  iug  about 

twenty  miles  west  of  the  extremity  of  Waigiou  wi: 
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unber  of  islands  intervening.     About  ten  o'clock  we  ran 

bo  a  coral  reel.    > :  med  us  a  good  deal,  but 

ckily  got  safe  oil"  again.     About  two  in  the  afternoon  we 

■i   cumi  reef,  and  were  close 

Le  of    it,  when  the  mod  suddenly   dropped,  and 

bo   it  before  wo  oooid  get  iu  our  b 

ainsaii,  which   we  were   obliged  to   let  run  dawn   and 

.  ly  overboard.      We   bad   much  difficulty 

..,  though  with  reef* 

knda  all  around  us.   At  night,  we  did  not  know  what 

do,  as  no  one  on  board  could  tell  where  we  were  or  what 

ingers  might  surround  us,  the  only  one  of  our  crow  who 

y.iainted  with  the  coast  of  Waigiou  having  been 

ft   on  the  island.     We  therefore  took  in  all  sail   and 

a  to  drift)  as  we  we  mill  i  from  the 

mrest  land.   A  light  breeze,  however,  sprang  up,  and  about 

j    t  we  fount  gain  bump 

i  it  was  very  dark,  and  we  knew  nothing  of  our  position, 
I  could  only  guess  how  to  get  off  again,  and  had  there 
en  a  little  more  wind  we  might  have  been  knocked  to 
eces.  However,  iu  about  ball'  an  boar  we  did  yet  off, 
id  then  thought  it  best  to  anchor  on  i  of  the 

el'  till  morning.  Soon  alter  daylight  on  the  27th, 
iding  our  prnu  had  received  no  .damage,  we  sailed  ou 

ith    uncertain    winds    and    squalls,    t hrculiiig     our    way 

long  islands  and  reefs,  and  guided  only  by  a  small  map, 

. mis   very  incorrect  and  ipaite  useless,  and  by  a 

neral  notion  of  the  direction  we  ought  to  take.     Iu  the 

ternoon  we  found  a  tolerabl 

and  and  stayed  for  the  night,  and  1  shot  a  La 

moo  new  iu  me.  winch  I  h.  named  Carpophaga 

mifla.      I  also  saw  and  shot  at  the  rare  white-headed 

ler    (Halcyon  saurophaga),   but   did    not    kill  it. 

t  morning  we  saded  on,  and  having  a  fair  wind 

the  shores  of  the  large  island  of  W.iigiou.     On 

unding  a  point  we  m  full  on   to   a  coral   reef 

til  our    inaai-.td   up,    but  luckily   the    v.  md  had  almost 

>d  away,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  exertion  we  managed 

r'e  Hi  tO  Search  for  the  narrrnv    <  hunid    annni' 

islands,  which    we    knew  was  somewhere  hereabouts. 
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and  which   leads  to  the   villages   on    the  south  s: 
Waigiou     Entering  a  deep  bay  which  looked  promi 

jot  to  the  end  of  it,  but  it  was  then  du 
anchored  foi  the  night,  and 

water  could  cook  no  rice  nipper.  Next  morning  earl; 
(29th)  we  went,  on  shore  among  the  mangroves,  aaii  i 
litri  !    found   some  water,  whit 

anxiety  conaiderabl  th».' coast 

in  search  uf  the  opening,  or  of  some  one  who  could  direes 
U3  to  it.     Daring  the  three  day 
the  reefs  and  islands,  •• 

which  had  approached  prettj  near  to  ue.and  then  no 
standing  our  in  anotl 

shoies  aeemi  'I  al  a  I  ouse,  or  boat,  or  hunaa 

being  ora  puff  ol  smoke  was  to  b<  -wecwilil 

only  go  on  the  course  that  the  ever-chi 
allow  us  (our  hands  being  too  few  to  row 
our  prospects  of  getting  to  our  destination  seemed  Tatber 
remote  and  pi  Having  gone  tx 

iremity  of  the  deep  bay  we  had  enter® 
any  sign  of  an  openin  ned  westward  :  ■■-.<  I  - 

evening  were  so  fortnnate   as  to   find 
Sere  rable    houses   built    on    piles    in    the    ■ 

Luckify  the  Orang-kaya,  or  head  mi  tk  a  liula 

Malay,  and  informed  us  that  th  il  was 

really  in  the  bay  we  had  Mitt 

be  seen  except  when  close  in-shore.     J  ,3*1 

was  often  very  narrow,  and  won  njeb 

and  islands,  and  that  it  would   take  two  tl« 

large  village  of  Muka,  and  three  more  to  jot. 

I  succeeded   in  hiring  two  men  to  go  with 
bringing  a  small  boat  in  whii 
wait  a  day  for  our  guides,  so  I  took-  my  i;n 
little  excursion  into  the  forest,      Th 
drizzly,  and  I  ouly  succeed 

but  I  sav  il  had  a  gl 

one  or  two  Birds  of  Parad 
heard  on  first  ing  the  coast 

Leaving  the  village  the  next  m  ,iith  % 

light  wind,  it  took  ua  all  day  to  reach  the  entrance  to  the 
channel,  which  resembled  a  small  river,  .on«aI«i 
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by  a  projecting  point,  so  that  it  was  no  wuuder  \vn  did  not 
discover  it  amid  the  dense  forest  vegetation  which  every- 
where covers  these  island.1?  to  the  water's  edge.  A  little 
way  inside  it  becomes  bounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  after 
M-iuilim:  among  which  for  about  two  nudes,  we  eme> 
into  what  seemed  a  lake,  but  which  was  in  fact  a  deep 
gulf  having  a  narrow  entrance  on  the  south  coast.  This 
gulf  was  studded  along  its  shores  with  numbers  of  rocky 
.,  mostly  mushroom  shaped,  from  the  water  having 
worn  away  the  lower  part  of  the  soluble  coralline  in 

• .-,  leaving  them  overhanging  from  (sen  to  twenty  feet 
Every  islet  was  covered  with  Btxange4oolring  .shrubs  and 
trees,  and  was  generally  crowned  by  lofty  and  elegant 
palms,  which  also  studded  the  ridges  of  the  mountainous 
shores,  forming  one  of  the  most  singular  and  picture 
landscapes  I  have  ever  seen.  The  current  which  had 
brought  as  through  the  narrow  Btnrft  now  ceased,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  row,  which  with  our 

was   I  tk.      I    "cut  on  shore  several   tunes,   but    the 

rocks  were  so  precipitous,  sharp,  and  honeycombed,  that   I 
found  it  impossible  to  get  through  the  tangled  thickets 
with  which  they  were  everywhere  clothed.      It  took  us 
three    lays  to  get  to  the  entrance  of  the  golf,  and  then  the 
■wind  was  such  as  to  prevent  our  going  any  further,  and  we 
it  have  had  to  wait  for  days  or  weeks,  when,  much  to 
surprise  and  gratification,  a  boat  arrived  from  Muka 
with  one  of  the  head  men,  who  had   in  some  mysterious 
manner  heard  I  was  on  my  way,  and  had  come  to  my  as- 
sistance, bringing  a  present  of  cocoa-nuts  and  \ 
Being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  coast,  and  having 
nil  extra  men  to  assist  us,  he  managed  to  get  the  prau 
/   h\    rowing,  poling;  «t  .sailing,  and  by  night  had 
brought   us  safely  into  harbour,  a  great  relief  after  our 
tedious  and  unhappy  voyage.     We  had  been  already  eight 
among  the  reefs  ana  islands  of  Waigiou,  coming  a 
m!   fifty  miles,  and  it  was  just  forty  days 

I  id  liom  Gonu 

[xmnediately  on  our  arrival  at  Muka,  I  engaged  a  small 
boat  and  three  natives  to  go  in  search  of  my  lost  men,  and 
sent  one  of  my  on  a  men  with  then,  to  make  sure  of  theiz 

ing  to  the  right  island.     In  ten  days  they  returned,  but 
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to  my  great  regret  anil  disappointn  thout  the  men. 

The  weather   had   be  luj 

ched  an  island  within  aighl  in  which  this  nirn 

wore,  they  couM  get  no  further.     They  had  waited  there 
six   Hay:-;   for  better  weather, 

ad  the  man  J  with  them  being 

ill  audi  not   expected 

now  know  the  island,  I  was  determined  they  should  make 
another  trial,  and  (by  a  liberal  *   of  knives,  l> 

kerchiefs,  and  tobacco,  with  plenty  of  provisions)  persuaded 
11k  u  rl  back  irn medial  i  :> .  and  m  i 

They  did  not  return  again  till  the  29th  of  duly,  hi 
stayed  a  few  days  at  their  own  village  of    ' 
way;  but  this  time  they  had  si  vrka 

two  lost  men,  in  tolerable  health,  though  thin 
and  weak.     They  had  lived  exactly  a  moi  '.iiid; 

had   found  water,  and  had   subsie 
tender  flower-stalks  of  i  specie 

and  on  a  few  turtles'  eggs.     Having  swum  to  the  island, 
they  had  only  a  ] 

but  had  made  a  hut  of  palm-leaves,  and  bad 
on  very  well.     The)  saw  that  1  waited  for  them  tl  i 
at  the  op  land,  but  had  I  i  dw 

current  should  have  carried  them  out  to  so 
wnr,  ■  _■.    Lost      Tl    v   bad  folt  BO 

would  send  for  them  on  the  first  opt  i  appeared 

more  grateful  than  natives  usually  <loM 

so;    while  1  felt  much  relieved  that  m; 

,  had  not  involved  loss  of  life 
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THE  village  of  Muka.  on  the  south  coast  of  Waigiol 
consists  of  a  number  of  poor  huts,  partly  in 
anil  partly  on  Bhore,  and  scattered  irregularly  over  a  space 
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of  about  half  a  mile  in  a  shallow  Kay.     Around  it  M 
few  cultivated  patches,  deal  of  seoon 

wood  •  while  behind  distance  ot  about 

half  a  mil  which  are  a 

few  paths  to  plantations  a  mile  or  two 

ul.      The  country  round   is  rathfll  flat,  and   in   places 
swnin  there  are  one  or  two  beds  aieh 

run  behind  thi  into  the  sea  below  it    Finding  1 1nt. 

no  house  could  be  had  o  my  purpose,  and  having 

boo;  to  or 

just  within  the  forest,  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  ha!f-a- 
and  having  ;•  spot  near  the  path  and 

the  Btrea  tood  just 

withi  Leared  the  ground  and  set  to  build- 

As  T  did  not  expect  fco 

• ,  1  built  a  Ion  ion! 

i  feet  high  on  one  aid  >nr  on  the  other,  which 

ired  but  little  wood,  and  was  put  Op  vwt  rapidly, 
ild  attaps  from  a  di  at  in  the 

<  y  of  "  cad 

rered  in  the  roof.     On  the  r  my 

bonne  was  &\h  things  put  in  and  comfort* 

ably  arrai  work,  and  twaa  quite  pis 

havi  itablisned   bo  quickly  and  in  such  a  nice 

situnt 

It  had  been  so  far  lino  weather,  but   in   I 
rained  bard,  and  we  found  our  mat  roof  would  not  I 
out  water.     It  first  began  to  drop,  and  thei 

i  had  fco  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
•  •  Insect-  o  i  k'-;. 

and  •  to  sleep  in.  fox  my  bed  was  soaked. 

Fresh  leaks  kept  forming  as  the  rain  continued.,  and 
all  passed  a  very  miserable  an  I  light    In  the 

movning  the  sun  shone  brigbtb  was  put 

out 

and  thought  we  had  discovered  that  they  had  been 
upsi-l'  shifted  them  a! 

.  the  eveni  went  to 

lidnight  were  agadn  awaked  bj   torrentq  of 

ever. 
There  was  no  more  sleep  for  us  that  night,  and  the  next 
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day  our  roof  was  again  .ame 

the  cumin-inn  thai  ill.:  fault  was  u  want  of  slope  enouj 
in  the  roof  for  ma 

1    !!;,;.  thatch,     I  therefore  puivhascd  a  * 
and  some  old  attaps,  and  in  the  pa  "uld 

cover  we  pui  the  mate  double   and  Lbeu  al  lasl  hud 
satiftfmti'  ding  our  roof  tolerably 

1  was  now  ;>'  'in  worki  I 

ol    he  island.     When  I  first  arrived   I   v. 

■ 

natives  caught  them  and  prepared  the  t  I    assi 

tin-  people  I  had  heard  the  cry  of 

the  village,   but  that    I 

know  (heir  i  !•■  ' 

into    lh"    forest     1    ii"i    only    heard 

was  inn',  ini  ed   tl  plenty  about;   1 

very  fore  we  g 

hunter  li: 

i&la     He  was,  as  1 
Paradises  n  I  h  alone  inhabits  this  island,  and  is 

found  nowhere  else,     lie  was  quite  low  down,   ruunii 
along  a  1  like  a  wc 

pecker,  and    the  long   black   ril 
tail  hung  down  in  th<   mosl  grs 

abla     1  aud  was  going  to 

the  bane]  which  had  :i  very  small  i  rder 

number  eight  shot,  so  as  not  to  injure 

3  off  in  an  in 
le.     Another  day  we  saw   i 
eight  fine  males  al  different  times,  and  fired  tour  times 
Them;  but  though  other  birds  at  the  sai.  incat 

always  d  I  all  got  away,  and  1  begau  to  think 

we  were  not  to  get  this  mag 

I  ripened  on  the  fig-tree  close  b;  ana  many 

birds  came  to  feed  on  it ;  and  one  morning,  as  I  was 

.i  male  Pi  radise  Bird 
top.     I  seized  my  gun,  ran  under  the 
could  see  i?  dying  across  from  branch  to  i  seisiqgl 

iin:t  here  aud  another  there,  and  then,  be 
a  sufficient  aim  to  shout  al  such  a  height  (for  it  was  onei 
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This  bird  differs  very  much  from  the  two  large  s' 
which  I  had  aire-  it  wonts  the 

grace  imparted  b  rains,  is 

respects  more  remarkably  ami  more  beautiful,      i 
hack,  and  shoulders  ta  ith  a  rich 

deep  wi!i>,w^*  green  colour 
the  hod,  and  the  feathers  ar- 
into  two  little  erectile  crest.* .    'Hie  side  plum< 
but  are  of  a  rich  red  colour,  terminating  in  delic 
points,  and  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  represent-  > 

1  glassy  ribands,  which  are  black,  1 1 
crtwdrical,  a 

-.•resting  hmh  and  about  half-*- 

&aea  q>  '  but  !h  ne    . 

•  i  dove,  P 

with   seteral  other   pigeons    I  n         . 

close  to  my  house.    It  is  of  a  lieautiful  gr< 
with  ii  forehead  of  the  richest  crimson,  whi 

,  handed 
On 
appeared  like  a  display  of  An;. 
hardly  believe  thai    this  was  possible  at  a  ] 
iquator. 
Dorthern 

vei  tical 

aurora  in  England.     The 
was  !i 
bad,   considering   thai 

oon.    For  near  ;>  i itli  we  h  ■ 

either  not  appearing  at  all. 
nboul  noon,  as  well  as  n> 

it,  it  rained  or  drizzled  i 
mned  the  ilail  * 
that  it.  wa  cold,  i:  was  just  such  . 

bad  English  November  or  Fcbru 
The  people  of  Waigiou  are  not  tru 
J,   which  '  Alitin 

u 
lOj    partly  from  New  Guinea.      Malays  and 

probably  Bottled 
have  taken  Papuan  wives  fro::! 
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Dovey,  while  the  influx  of  people  from  those  places,  and 

laves,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  tribe  exhibiting 

almost   all  tlio  transitions  Bun  a  nearly  pure  Malayan  to 

an  entirely  Papuan  type.    The  language  spoken  by  them  is 

Papuan,  being  that  which  is  used  on  all  the  coasts 

of  Mysol,  Sal  watt  y,  the  north-west  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 

islands  in  the  gro.ii  <  teehrink  Bay, — a  tact  which  indicates 

pray  in  which  the  coast  setfcmmants  bane  been  formal. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  islands  i  nrnm 

and  the  Moluccas — such  as  Waigiou,  Gucbc,  Poppa.  Obi, 
Batchian,  as  well  as  the  south  and  east  peninsulas  of 
Gilolo — possess  no  aboriginal  tones,  hut  xa  mhabita 

people  who  are  evidently-  be    and  waudei 

Dsmarkabls  oorrofa  roof  of  the  distinctness  of  the 

Malayan  and   Papuan   races,  and   the  separation  of  the 
geographical  areas  they  inhabit.     If  these  two  great  races 
■were  direct  modifications,  the  one  of  the  otlcr,  we  should 
i  find  in  the  inter*  pan  some  himiogenoous 

genous  race  presenting  intermediate  characters      For 

ope  and 

the  black  Klings  of  South  India,  there  are  in  the  inter- 

icts  homogeneous  race3  which  fans  a  gradual 

transition   from    one    :  in   America, 

perfect  transition  bom  the  Anglo 

i  the  negro,  and  from  the  Spaniard  to  the  Indian, 
there  is  no  homogeneous  race  forming  a  natural  transition 
from  one  to  the  other.  In  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  have 
an  excellent  example  of  two  absolutely  distinct  races, 
winch  appear  to  have  approached  each  other,  and  inter- 
red in  an  unoccupied  territory  at  a  very  recent 
a  in  the.  history  of  man  :  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  no 
unprejudiced  person  could  study  them  on  the  spot  without 

mvinced  that  this  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
pro!/  r  than  the  almost  universally  accepted  view 

that  they  are  bat  mollifications  of  one  and  the  same  race. 

The  people  of  Muka  liv<  in  thai  abject  stete  ol 

t  always  found  where  the  sago-tree  is  abun- 
dant.   V  of  them  take  the  trouble  bo  plant 

■■fables  or  fruit,  but  live  almost  entirely  on  sago  and 
fish,  selling  a  little  tripang  or  tortoiseshell  to  buy  the 
scan-.;  <<|uire.     Almost  all  ol  uow- 
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ever,  possess  one  or  more  Papuan  slaves,  on  whose  labour 
they  Jive  in  almost  absolute  idleness,  just  going  out  on 
liitie  fishing  or  trading  excursions,  as  an  excitement  in 
their  monotonous  exi  They  are  and 

the  Sultan  of  Tidore,  ami  i  iave  tt    n.      i 

■  tie  oi  Paradise  birds,  t  II,  or  sago.     Tool 

those,  they  go  in  the  tine  season  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the 
mainland  of  New  Guinea,  and   getting  a  few  goods  on 
credit    from    some    Ceram   or   Bugis   trader,   make  hard 
with  the  lough  to  pay  their 

tribute,  and  leave  a  little  profit  for  themselves. 

Such  a  country  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one  to  lii 
there  are  310  superfluities,  there  is  notbinj 
it  not  been  for  a  trader  from  Ceram  who  was  cesium;; 
then  my  stay,  who  had  a  small  ile  garden, 

and  whose  men  occasionally  got  a  few  spare  fish,  1  ah 
often  have  had  no  eat   Fowls,  fruit,  s  .ibUs 

are  luxuries  very  rarely  to  he  purehn  >  I  aka;  and 

even  cocoa-nuts,  so  indispensable   for  eastern    coo.. 
are    not   to   be    obtained  ;    for   though    there    arc  90DM 
hundreds  of  trees  in   the  village,  all   the  fruit  is  eaWn 

11,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vegetables  the  peojiU 

too  lazy  to   cultivate     Without  eggs,  cocoa-nu1-. 
plantains,  we  had  very  short  commons,  and  the  boisterotu 

iher  being  onpropitious  for  fishing,  we  had  to  lin 
what  few  eatable  birds  we  could  shoot,  with  an  occasiuo»l 
cuscus,  or  eastern  opossum,  the  only  \cept 

pigs,  iuli;tl>iiim_<  I  he  island. 

I  had  only  shot  two  male  Paradiseas  on  my  tree  wben 
they  ceased  visiting  it,  either  owing  to  the  fruit  lieoomiflg 
scarce,  or  that,  they  were  wise  enough  to  know  there  was 
danger.  We  continued  to  hear  and  see  them  in  the  fore* 
but  after  a  mouth  had  not  sue 
and  as  my  chief  object  in  visiting  Waigiou  was  to 

8  birds.  1  d  ed  to  go  to  Bessir,  . 

number  of  Papuans  who  catch  and  pi  I 

a  small  outri 
i:i-ii  to  guard  my  house  and  goods.     We  had  to  v»* 

her,  and  at  length       1 
one  morning,  and  arrived  late  at  ui 
disagreeable  passage.     The  village  of  Bessir  wa 
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the  water  at  the  point  of  a  small  island.  The  chief  food 
of  the  people  was  evidently  shell-fish,  since  great  heaps  of 
the  shells  had  accumulated  in  the  shallow  water  between 

houses  and  the  land,  forming  a  regidar  "  kitchen- a 
den"  for  the  i  ion  of  some  future  archieologisk     Wo 

spent  the  night  in  the  chiefs  house,  and  the  next  morning 
went  over  to  the  mainland  to  look  ont  for  a  place  where  I 
could  reside.    This  port  of  Waigion  is  really  ai  land 

to  the  south  of  the  narrow  channel  we  had  passed  through 
in  coming  to  Muka.  It  appears  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  raised  coral,  whereas  the  northern  island  contains  hard 
crystalline  rocks.     The  shores 

stone  olifls,  worn  out  by  the  water,  so  that  t:  part 

generally  overhung.     At  distant  intervals  were  lil 

I  -imams  enme  down  from  the 
interior ;  and  in  one  of  these  we  landed,  pulling  our  boat 
up  on  a  patch  of  white  sandj  beach,    Immediately  al 

was  a  large  newly-made  p!  i  ;iins, 

and  a  small  hut,  which  1st  said  we  might  have  the 

:»f,  if  it  would  do  for  me.    It  was  qui i  f«  house, 

i  bo  thai  the  floor  was 
four  and  a  half  feet  nhove  I  i  iicst  part 

of  the  rid  five  feet  above  the  Hoot.     As  I  am  six 

feet  and  an  inch  in  my  stockings,  I  looked  at  this  with 
some  dismay ;  hut  fin  bher  houses  wan 

much  further  from  water,  were  dreadfully  dirty,  and  were 
crowded  with  people,  I  at  once  accepted  the  little  one,  and 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  At  first  I  thought  of 
og  out  the  floor,  which  would  leave  it  high  enough  to 
walk  in  and  out  without  stooping;  Tut  re  would 

not  be  room  enough,  so  1  left  it  just  as  it  was,  had  it 
thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  brought  up  my  baggage.     ! 

r  story  I  used  for  Bleeping  in, ami  for  a  store-room.    In 
the  lower  part  (which  was  quite  open  all  round)  I  fixed  UJ 

boxes,  i"!:.  an  banging-abeh 
a  mat  on  the  ground  with  my  wirl  upon  it, 

on   the  windward  side,  and  then 
ading  double  and  carefullj  in, 

I  could  sit  on  my  chair  with  my  head  just  ckoi 
eeilir        Here  I  lived 
taking  all  my  meals  and  doing  nil  my  work  at  my  little 
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table,  to  and  bom  winch  1  had  to  creep  in  a  semi-horizontal 
position  a  dozen  times  a  day;  and,  after  a  few  severe 
knocks  on  the  head  by  suddenly  rising  Groin  my  i 
learnt  to  accommodate  myself  to  circumstances.  We  put 
up  a  little  sloping  cooking-hut  outside,  and  a  bench  w 
which  my  lads  could  skin  their  birds.  At  night  I  went 
up  to  my  little  loft,  they  spn  tloor 

below,  and  we  none  of  us  grumbled  at  our  lodgii 


>X 


mv  boom  at  main,  in*  wih)|ud. 


My  first  business  was  to  send  for  the  men  who  iw» 
accustomed  to  catch  the  Birds  of  Paradh 
and  I  showed  them  my  hatchets,  heads,  knives,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs; and  explained  to  them,  as  well  as  1  c 
signs,  the  price  I  would  give  for  -imena.  1' 

is  the  universal  custom  to  pay  for  everything  in  ndvaaw. 
but  only  oue  man  ventured  on  this  occ;  ;ke  jjoodi 

to  the  value  of  two  birds.     The  rest  were  su  ,  8fld 

wanted  to  set  I  of  the  first  bargain  with  the  stra*^ 

white  man,  the  only  one  who   had  ever  come  to   I 
island.     After  three  d  me  the  fir* 

bird— a  very  flue  specimen,  and  alive,  but  tied  up  in  • 
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small  bag,  ami  consequently  its  tail  and  wing  feathers 
very  much  crushed  and  injured-  I  tried  to  explain  to 
him,  an  J  to  the  ethers  that  came  with  him,  that  T  wanted 
them  as  perfect  aa  possible,  and  that  they  should  either 
kill  them,  or  keep  them  on  a  peroh  with  a  string  to  their 
leg.    As  they  wera  now  u  y  satisfied  that  all  was 

fair,  and  that  I  had  no  nl&arior  deaigna  upon  them. 
others  took  away  goods;  some  fax  one  bird,  some  for  in 
and  one  for  as  many  as  six.    They  Bald  they  had  to  go  a 
loug  way  for  them,  and  that  thay  would  eom<»  hack  a<?  soon 
as  they  caught  any.     At  intern  ff  days  or  a  week, 

some  of  them  would  return,  bringing  me  one  or  more  birds; 
but  though  fchey  did  not  hrjng  any  move  in  b&ga,  there  was 
not  much  improvement  in  their  condition.  As  they  caught 
them  a  long  way  ofl  in  the  forest  they  would  scarcely 
.  mine  with  one,  but  would  tie  it  by  the  leg  to  a 
stick,  and  put  it  in  their  house  till  they  caught  another. 
The  poor  creature  wonlil  >rts  to  escape, 

won1  mong  the  aahea,  os  bang  suspended  by  the 

till  tin;  limb  waa  swollen  ami  half-putrefied,  and  Bomet  i 
die  of  starvation  and  worry.   On  beautiful  1 1  •  ■ « ■  1  all 

by  pitch  from  a  dammar  torch;  another  had  been 
8o  long  den  d  that  its  stomach  waa  turoingigreea.     Lm 
however,  n  ami  plumage  of  firm 

and  strong,  that  ad  cleaning  better 

than  almost  any  other  sort;  and  I  was  generally  able  to 
clean  them  ho  well  that  fchey  did  not  pexceptibly  differ 

from  those  I  had  shot  myself. 

ome  few  '.v.t  •  brought  me  the  same  dav  i'i  i 
aftttght,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in 
all  their  beauty  and  vivacity.     As  soon  aa  1  found  they 
were  generally  brought  alive,   I    let  one   of 
mak  ge  bamboo  cage  with  troughs  for  food  and 

ig  to  be  ablo  to  keep  some  of  them.  I 
the  natives  to  bring  me  brunches  of  a  fruit  ti. 
very  fond  of,  and  J  waa  pleased  to  find  they  ate  it 
greedily,  and  would  ftlftO  take  any  number  ul  live  grass- 
off  the  legs  and  wings,  and 
then  swallowing  them.  They  drank  plenty  of  water,  and 
motion,  jum]  o  it   the  cage  from 

h  to  perch,  dinging  on  the  top  and  sides,  and  rarely 
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resting  a  moment  the  first  day  till  nightfall.     The  sec 
day  tln-y  were  always  less  actn 

cat  as  freely  as  before ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  think 
day  they  were  almost  always  found  dead  at  the  bottoa 
of  Hie  case,  without  any  apparent  cause.  Some  of  them 
ate  hoiled  rice  as  well  as  fruit  and  insects  ;  but  ate 
trying  many  in  ion,  not  one  out  of  ten  lived  mm 

than  three  days.    The  second  or  third  iIj  uld  be 

dull,  ami  in  several  cases  they  were  seized  with  conni- 
vii.us,  and  fell  off  the  hours  alt«r- 

wards.  I  tried  immature  as  well  as  full-plumaged  Lire*. 
but  -.villi  do  better  nd  at  length  gave  it  up  as* 

Less  task,  and   confined  my  on   to  preserving 

specimens  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible. 

The  Bed  Birds  of  Paradise  are  not  shot  with  blunt  arrow* 
as  ID  rid  some  pari:;  ill   New   .    : 

are  snared  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  A  large  cliwihJBjj 
Arum  bean  a  red  reticulated  fruit,  of  which  the  birds  tft 
very  fond.  The  hunters  fasten  this  fruit  on  a  stout  forked 
stick,  and  provide  themaelve  n^coni 

then  seek  out  some  tree  in  the  forest  on  which  tb«« 
birds  are  accustomed  to  perch,  and  climbing  up  i1 
the  stick  to  a  branch  and  arrange  the  cord  in  a  noose  bo 
ingeniously,  that  when  the  bird  comes  to  eat  the  fi 
legs  are  caught,  and  by  pulling  tl  '1   the  cor<i, 

hangs  down  to  the  ground,  it  con  branch 

and    brings    down   the   bird.     Some  fowl  & 

abundant  elsewhere,  the  In 

night  under  bis  tree  with  the  cord  in  his  hand,  and  *rt* 
for  two  or  three  whole  days  in  succession,  withoi 
getting  a  bite;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  very  hi 
may  get  two  or  three  birds  in  a  day.     There  are  on 
or  ten  men  at  Bessir  who  practise  this  art,  a 
known  anywhc.ri  in   ■  land      I  del 

fore,  to  stay  as  long  as  possible,  an  my  only  <  i 

ig  a  good  series  of  specimens;  and  although  I**8 
nearly  starved,  everything  eatable  by  civilized  man  bring 
scarce  or  altogether  absent,  T  finally 

The  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  plantations  around  * 
did  not  Buffice  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  an 
almost  always  dug  up  or  gathered  befoie  they  were  ripe. 


I  ripe. 
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was  very  rarely  we  could  purchase  a  little  fish  ;  fowls  there 
were  none;  and  we  were  reduced  to  live  upou  tough 
pigeons  and  cockatoos,  with  our  rice  and  sago,  ami  soi 
times  we  could  Dot  get  these.  Bavins  beeu  already  eight 
months  on  this  voyage,  my  itook  of  all  condiments,  spices 
and  butter,  was  exhausted,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to 
eat  sufficient  of  my  tasteless  and  unpalatable  loud  to 
support  health.  1  got  very  thin  and  weak,  and  had  a 
curious  disease  known  (I  have  since  heard)  as  brow-ague. 
Direc  dci'ast  every  morning  au  intense  pain  set 

in  mi  a  small  spot  on  the  right  temple.     It  was  a  ae> 
burning  ache,  as  bad  as  the  worst  too:  ' ; ■  I  Lusted 

about  two  hum*,  generally  going  off  at  noon.  When 
finally  ceased,  I  bad  an  attack  of  fever,  winch  left  me  so 
ik  ami  bo  unable  to  eat  our  regular  loud,  that  I  feel 
my  rife  was  saved  by  a  couple  of  tins  of  soup  which 
long  reserved  fox  boom  snob  extremity,  I  used  often 
to  go  out  Bean  bin  j  aftei  vegetables,  and  found  a  great 
treasure  in  a  lot  ox  tomato  pla&tS  run  wild,  and  bearing 
little  fruits  about  the  size  of  gooseberries.  I  also  boiled 
up  the  tops  of  pumpkin  plants  and  of  ferns,  by  way  of 
greens,  and  occasionally  got  a  few  green  papaws.  The 
natives,  when  hard  up  for.  food)  live  noon  a  fleshy  sea- 
weed, which  they  boil  till  it  is  tender.  I  tried  this  also, 
but  found  it  too  salt  and  bitter  to  be  endured. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  return,  in  order  to  make  our  home- 
ward voyage  before  the  and  of  the  east  monsoon 

of  the  men  who  had  taken  payment  (torn  me  had  brought 
the  bird-;  they  had  agreed  for.  Que  poor  fellow  had  beeu 
so  unfortunate  as  not  to  get  one,  and  he  very  honestly 
brought    back    the    axe    he    had   received    in   advai 

irho  had  agreed  l''->i:  six,  brought  me  the  fifth 
two  days  before  I  was  to  start,  and  went  off  immediately 
to  the  forest  again  to  get  the  other,  lie  did  not  return, 
however,  and  we  Loaded  our  boat,  and  were  just  on  the 

.:    limning    dOWO   after   us 

holding  up  a  bird,  which  he  handed  to  me,  saying  with 

greal  Now  I  owe  you  nothing."     These 

remarkable   and  quite   urn  ifl  of  honesty 

r:,  where   it  would    Lave  been   very  easy  for 
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them  to  have  been  dishonest  without  fear  of  detection 
punishment 

The  country  round  al>out   Besnr  was   very  hilly 
fugged,    bristling   wS(  ;.ted  cooi- 

line  rocks,  and  with  curious  little  a   and  ravinee. 

The  prfha  often  passed  through  these  rocky  olefin,  wiii 
in  th  a  of  the  forest  were  gloomy  and  dark  in 

extreme,  fend  often  full  of  fine-leaved  herbaceous 
and  curious  blue-foliaged  Lycopodiaceeo.      It  was  in 
places  as  these  that  I  obi  any  of  □  i*aa> 

tiful  small  butterflies,  bucIi  as  Sospita  statu  iuxik 

pulchra,  the  gorgeous  blue  Atablypoi  ;uany 

lera,    On  the  skirts  of  the  plantations  I  i  ond- 

some  blue  Dcudorix  despu'iin,  and  in  th 
lovely  Lycseua  wallacei.     Here,  too,  I  i>easr 

tiful  Thyca  aruna,  of  the  rii  hi  si  orange  on  tl 
while,  berow  it  is  intense  crimson  and  glossy  black, 
a   sii]  icimen  of  a  preen   On 

fresh   aud   perfect,  and    which   still   remains  one 
glories  of  my  cabin 

My  collection  of  birds,  though  not  very  rich  in  mini 
of  species.  eresting.     1  got  another  speci- 

are  New  Guinea  kite  (Heuioopernis  lonifi* 
cauda),  a  large   new  goatsucker  (Pa  pi-rcilitra). 

and  a  most  curious  .  igeon  of  a  «  genw, 

aud  remarkable  for  its  long  and  powerful  lull.     It-  ha 
been   named    Henicophapa  alhifrons,     I    was   also  rauci 
pleased  to  obtain  a  fine  series  of  a  large  Fruit-] 
a  protuberance  <m  the  bill  ,  and  to 

ascertain  that  this  was  not,  as  bad  been  hitherto  supposed 
:  ,i.l  character,  but  was  Pound  equally  in  male  *c* 
female   birds.     I  collected  only  -cies  d 

birds  in  Waigiou,  but  twelve  of  them 
many  others  very  :  ire ;  and  as   i  !>i 
p-four  fine  spechni 
did  not  regret  my  visit  to  the  island,  although  it  bad  Itf 
no  n;'  irered  my  expectations. 


and 

t 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

VOTAGE   FEOM  WAICUOU  TO  TERN  ATE. 
(sKtrrcMBER  29  to  xovbmbbic  5,  1880.) 

I  HAD  left  the  old  pilot  at  Waigiou  to  take  care  of  ray 
house  and  to  get.  the  prau  into  sailing  order — to  oai 
her  bottom,  and   to  look  after  the  upper  works,  tie, 
and  rigging.    When  I  returned  I  found  it  nearly  re 
and  immediately  began  packing  up  and  preparing  for  the 
voyage.     Our  mainsail  had  formed  one  side  of  our  house, 
but  the  spanker  and  jib  had  been  put  away  in  the  • 
and  on  opening  them  to  see  if  any  repairs  were  wanted, 
to  our  horror  we  found  that  some  rata  had  made  them 
their  nest,  and  had  gnawed  through  them  in  twenty  places. 
We  had  therefore  to  buy  matting  ami  make  new 
and  this  delayed  us   till   the   29th  of  September,  when 
we  at  length  left  Waigiou. 

It  took  us  four  days  before  wo  could  get  clear  of  the 
'.   having   to    pass    along   narrow   straits   beset  with 
reefs  and  shoals,  and  full  of  strong  currents,  so  the 
unfavourable  wind  stopped  us  altogether.     One  day,  win  a 
nearly  clear,  a  contrary  tide  and  head  wind  drove.  US 
miles  back  to  our  anchorage  of  the  night  before.     This 
delay  made  us  afraid  of  running   short   of  water  if  we 
should  be  becalmed  at  sea,  and  we  therefore  detormi: 
if  p.  bo  touch  at  the  bland  our  men   had 

been  lost,  and  which  lay  directly  in  our  proper  course. 
The  wind  was,  however,  as  usual,  contrary,  being  SS.W. 
instead  of  S.S.E.,  as  it  should  have  been  at  tin's  time  of  the 
year,  and  all  wa  could  do  was  to  reach  the  island  of  Gi 
where  we  came  to  an  anchor  by  moonlight  under  bare 
volcanic  hills.  In  the  morning  we  tried  to  enter  a  d 
bay,  at  the  head  of  which  some  Gtalela  fisbemea  fcoM  as 
there  was  water,  but  a  bead-wiad  prevented  Oft,  For  the 
rd  of  a  handkerchief  however,  they  took  us  to  the 
place  in  their  boat,  and  we  filled  up  our  jars  and  bamboos. 
We  then  went  round  I  place  on  the  ruutb. 
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coast  of  the  island  to  try  and  buy  something  to  eat,  but. 
could  only  get  smoked  turtle  meat  as  black  and  aa  hard 
as  lumps  of  coal.  A  little  further  on  there  was  a  plan- 
tation belonging  to  Guebe  people.,  but  under  the  care  of 
a  Papuan  slavn,  and  the  next  moining  we  got  some  plau- 
tains  and  a  few  vegetables  in  exchange  for  a  handkerchief 
and  some  knives.  On  leaving  thU  place  our  anchor  bad 
got  foul  in  some  rock  or  sunken  log  in  very  deep  water, 
and  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  we  were  farced 
to  cut  our  rattan  cable  and  leave  it  behind  us.     "We  had 

>  only  one  anchor  left. 

Starting  early,  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  same  S.S.W. 
wind    continued,  and    we    began  to    fear   that  I  ould 

hardly  clear  the  southern  point  of  Gilolo.  The  night  of 
the  5th  was  squally,  with  thunder,  but  after  midnight  it 
got  tolerably  Bur,  and  we  were  going  along  with  a  light 
wind  and  looking  out  for  the  coast  of  Gilolo,  which 
thought  we  must  be  nearing,  when  we  heard  a  dull  I08i 
sound,  like  a  heavy  surf,  behind  us.  In  a  short  time  the 
roar  increased,  and  we  saw  a  white  line  of  foam  coming  on, 
which  rapidly  passed  us  without  doing  any  harm,  as  our 
boat  rose  easily  over  the  wave.  At  short  intervals,  ten  or  u 
ill  sen  others  overtook  us  with  great  rapidity,  and  then  the 
became  perfectly  smooth,  as  it  was  before.  1  concluded  at 
once  that  these  must  be  earthquake  waves ;  and  on  refer- 
ence to  the  old  voyagers  we  fiud  that  these  seas  have  bam 
long  subject  to  similar  phenomena,  1  fempier  encountered 
them  near  Mysol  and  New  Guinea,  and  describes  them  a3 
follows:  "We  found  here  very  strauge  tides,  that  ran  in 
streams,  making  a  great  sea,  and  roaring  so  load  that  we 
could  hear  them  before  they  came  within  a  mile  of  us. 
The  sea  round  about  them  seemed  aS  broken,  and  tossed 
the  ship  so  that  she  would  not  answer  bar  helm.  These 
rippl  imonly  lasted  tenoi  twelve  minutes,  and  then 

the  sea  became  as  still  and  smooth  as  a  millpond.  We 
sounded  often  when  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  found  no 
ground,  neither  could  we  perceive  that  they  drove  us  any 
way.  We  had  in  min  ought  ■evetal  of  these  tides,  that 
came  mostly  from  the  west,  and  the  wind  being  from  that 
quarter  we  commonly  beard  them  alone  time  before  they 

ie,  and  sometimes  lowered  our  topsails,  Uuukxvv^  \\.  tta* 
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a  gust  of  wind.     They  were  of  great  length,  from  north  lo 

south,  but  their  breadth  not  exceeding  2 

drove  a  great  pace.     For  thou  had  little  wis 

•  these  would  soon  pass  away,  ; 
water  very  smooth,  and  just  before  we  encountered  I 

met  a  great  swell,  but  it  did  not  break."     .^ 
afterwards,  I  learnt  that  an  em  bad  been 

the  coast  of  Gilolo  the   t  had  encouut 

these  curious  wai 

When  daylight  came,  we  saw  tin-  land  of  (iil->lo  a  ft 
miles  off,  but  the  point  was  unfortunately  a  little  to 

I  of  us.     We  tried  to  brace  up  all  we  could  to  rouu 
it,  but  as  wo  approached  the  shore  into  a  at 

current  setting  northward,  whicl  i  rapidly  I 

1  off  again,  in 

'Hit  of  its  influence.     Sometimes  we 

rt  a  little,  and  our  hopes  re\ 
and  we  drifted  slowly  away.    Night  found  us  in  n< 
same  position  as  we  had  occupied  :g,  so 

hung  down  our  anchor  with  about  fifteen  fathoms  of 
to  prevent  drifting.      On  the  i 
however,  a  good  way  np  the  co 
our  only  chance  would  be  to  get  close  in-shore,  where  tli 
might  be  a  return  current,  and  we  could  thi 
emu  was  heavy,  and  my  nwn  very  po  lor  war! 

so  that  it  took  us  six  hours  to  get 
that  fringed   the  shore;  and  as  the  wind   might  at 
moment  blow  on  to  it,  our  situation  was  .inger 

one.     Luckily,  a  short  distance 
where  a  small  stream  6topp<  d  the 

ihis  and  an  be  ai$l» 

Here  we  found  some  Galela  men  shooting  deer 
but  they  could  not  or  would  not 
could  get  little  information  from  them.     '  I  oil 

along  shore  the  current  changed  with  il  ■ 
a  mile  out  it  was  always  one  way. 
this  gave  us  some  I  to  ihe  po 

which  we  were  now  distant 
wo  found   that  the  Galela  nan  had  li'l'i 
having  perhaps  some  vague  fear  of  out  intent 
likely  baking  me  for  a  pirate.     During  the  morning  a 
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pa8sed,and  the  pei  .mud  us  thai,  at  a  :  ;iuce 

further  towards  the  point,  there  was  a  much  hotter  harhour, 
whore  there  were  plenty  ol  (ialela  men,  from  whom  we 
ight  probably  get  Borne  assistance. 
At  throe  in  tine  afternoon,  when  the  current  tamed,  we 
started;  but  having  a  head- wind,  made  fttov  progress. 
At  dusk  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  but  an, 
eddy  and  a  gust  of  wind  carried  us  away  and  out  to  sea. 
Ab  it  win  ,  and  we  sailed  a  little 

to  the  .south-east.     It  then  became  calm,  and   v 
down  oiu-  anchor  forty   fathoms,   to  out   to   couu- 

teract  the  current  ;  but  n  was  of  little  avail,  and  in 
the  morning  we  found  ourselves  a  good  way  from  shore, 
and  Mosite   or,  oi-ign    ui    the    day    before, 

1   again  reached  by    hard    rowing.      1    gave    thu 
men    this    day    to    rest    ana    deep;     and    the    next    day 

10th)    we    again    started    at    two  in    the    taOXI 
with  a  land  breeze.      After  1  had  Be  to  their  a 

•    u    instructions   fe 
accomit  to  get  om  to  sen,  !   n 
unwell.    At  daybreak  1  found,  to  n.-  rnent, 

that  we  were  again  for  off-shore,  and  was  told  that  the 
wind  bad  gradually  turned  more  ahead,  and  bad  car: 
out — none  of  them  having  down  the 

bore,  or  to  call  me.      As  soou  as  it  was 
.ylight,  we  saw  thai  we  bad  drifted  back,  and  were  again 
opposite  our  former  anchorage,  and  forth 
to  row  hard  to  get.  to  it.  iched  the  ahoi 

l  hat  the  current  was  favourable  to  us.  .  |  ou- 

! :uur:d  down  the  coast  ii  I  •  olose  to  the  entzonea 

to  the  lower   harbour.     Just  a3  we  were   congratulating 
•Ives  on  having  at  ng  south-cast 

1  came  on,  blowing  ni  id  rendering  it  impos- 

•  for  us  to  enter.     Not  liking  the  idea  of  again  return- 
ing, 1  determined  on  trying  to  anehor  and  id  in 
g  so,  in  very  deep  water  and  close  to  the  reefs;  but 
Ube  prevailing  winds  were  such  that,  should  we  not  hold, 
we  should  have  no  di              in  getting  out  to  sea. 
the  time  the  squall  had  passed,  the  current  had  i-u 
against  us,  and  we  expected  to  have  to  wait  till  four 
the  afternoon,  when  «M  intended  to  enter  the  harbour. 
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Now,  however,  came  the  climax  of  our  troubles.    The 
swell  produced  by  the  squall  m.  i  k  our  cable  a 

and  it  suddenly  snapped  low   down    in  the.   * 
drifted  out  to  sea,  and  immediately  set  our   mainsail, 
but  we  were  now  without  aiiy  anchor,  and  in  a  vessel  to 
poorly  manned  that  it  could  not  be  rowed  against  the  moet 
feeble  cunvnt  or  the  slightest  wind,  i  nadnessto 

approach  these  dai  in  the  m 

\\V  had  also  only  tin  left    It  was 

therefore  out  of  the  question  making  any  furthei 
to  get  round  the  point  without  aa  and  I  at  once 

detr 

miles  furl  In  c  north,  n  rstood  there  was  a  good 

harbour,  and  where  we  might  get  provisions  and  a  few 
more  rowers.  Hitherto  winds  and  currents  had  invariably 
opposed  our  passage  southward  and  we  mij  e  ex* 

peoted  ilicm  to  be  favourable  to  us  now  we  hi 
bowsprit  in  on  opposite  direction.     But  it  inr. 
calm,  and  then  after  a  time  a  westerly  land  breez 
which  would  not  serve  us,  and  we  had  to  I 
hours,  and  when  night  came  ha  nihil  the  vfl 

We  were  so  fortunate,  however,  as  rr»  hud  a  deep  shel 
cove   where  the  water  was  quit 
struded  a  filling  a  sack 

from  our  ballast,  which  being  well  secured  by  a  network 
of  rattans  held  us  safely  during   the   night     T 
morning  my  men  went  on  shore  to  cut  wood  suitable  I 
making  BreBh  anchors,  and  about  noon,  tl. 
in  our  favour,  we  proceeded  to  the  village  we  f< 

an  excellent  and  well-protei  ted  anchorage. 

On  inquiry,  we  found  that  the  head  men  resided 
Oani  ou  the  western  side  of  the  penii 
was   necessary  to  send  me  across  (abonl 

day's  Journey)  to  inform  them  of  my  arrival,  an  I 
them  to  assist  me.     I  then  succeeded  in  buying  a  hi 

\  some  dried  deer-meat  and  cocoa-nul 
relieved  our  immediate  want    of   something  to  - 
night  we  found  our  bag  of  stones  still  held  us  very  well, 
and  we  slept  tranquilly. 

12th),   my  men 
The   native  A 


The  next  day   (October 
making  anchors  and  oars, 


set  to  v 
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ageniously  constructed  of  a  piece  of  tough  forked  timber, 
■the  fluko  bung  strengthened  by  twisted  rattans  binding 
it  to  the  stem,  while  the  cross-piece  is  formed  of  a  lone; 
flat  stone,  secured  in  the  same  manner.  These  anchors, 
when  well  made,  hold  exceedingly  firm,  and,  owing  to 
the  expense  of  iron,  are  still  almost  uuiversally  used 
■on  boaTd  the  smaller  praus.  In  the  afternoon  the 
I  men  arrived,  and  promised  me  as  many  rowers 
as  I  could  put  on  the  prau,  and  also  brought  mo  a  few 
eggs  and  a  little  rice,  which  were  very  acceptable.  On 
fine  14-th  there  was  a  north  wind  all  day,  which  would 
•  been  invaluable  to  us  a  few  days  earlier,  but  which 
was  now  only  tantalizing.     On  the  lGth,  all  being  ready, 


-    "     '      T/*. 


y  1.1. at  .mimon 


started  at  daybreak  with   two  new  anchors  and  ten 

era,  who  understood  their  work.     By  evening  we  had 

come  more  than  half-way  to  the  point,  and  anchored  for 

the  night  in  a  small  bay.     At  throe  the  next  morning  I 

ordered  the  anchor  up,  but  the  rattan  cable  parted  close  to 

the  bottom,  having  been  chafed  by  rocks,  and  we  then  lost 

our  third  anchor  on  this  unfortunate  voyage.    The  day  was 

i,  and  by  noon  we  passed  the  southern  point  of  Gilolo, 

which    had  delayed  us  eleven  days,  whereas   the  whole 

I  uriiig  this  inonsoou  should  not  have  occupied  more 

than  half  that  time.    Having  got  round  the  point  our  course 

was  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  what  it  had  been, 

and  now,  as  usual,  the  wind  changed  accordingly,  coming 

i'loiu  the  north  and  north-west, — so  that  we  still  had  to  row 

ip  to  the  village,  of  Gani,  which  we  did 
reach  till  the  evening  of  the  18th.     A  Bugis  trader  who 
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was  residing  there,  and   fch<  or  chief,  were  "»erj 

kind ;  ihe  former  sauting  mo  with  a  spare  anchor  and  a 

.  and  making  me  a  present  of  some  vegetable*, 
1 1n-  latter  baking  fresh  sago  cakes  for  my  men,  at. 
me  a  couple  Ol  ;.  bottle  of  oil,  and  some  purn 

Lain,  I  got  f 
men  to  accompany  me  to  Tern  ate,  for  which   place  w* 
started  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th, 

We  had  to  keep  rowing  nil  night,  the  land  breezes  being 
too  weak  to  enable  m  to  sail  &j  '■'"'■'■■ 
the  afternoon  of  the  2 1st  we    had  an  hour's  fair 
Which  soon  ol  heavy  squall  with  rain,  and 

clumsy  men  let  the  mainsail  get  taken  aback  and  ne 
upset  us,  tearing  the  sail,  and,  what  was  woi 
hour's  f.iir  wind     Ihe  night  was  calm,  and  we  made  fil 
prog  i 

On  the  22d  we  had  lighl  head-winds.    Alii 
noon  we   passed,   with    the  assistance  of  our  oars, 
Facienda  Straits,  the  narrowest  pai 
tween  BatcMan  and  Gilolo.     ]  e  well  named 

the  early  Fostogw  i/igators,  as 

strong,  and  there  are  so  many  eddiefl 
wind  are  often  quite  unable  to  pass  t 

In  the  afternoon  a  strong  north  wind  (dead  ahead)  obf 
us  to  anchor  twice.     At  night  it  was  calm,  ami 
along  slowly  with  our  oars. 

On  the  23d  we  still    had   the   wind  ahead,   or  eahm 
We  then  crossed  over  again  to  the  mainland  of  K> 
the  advice  of  our  Gaui  mi  iw  the  coast  w 

Just  as  we  got  across  we  bp.d  another  northerly  sq 
with  rain,  and  had  to  on  the  edge  of  a  • 

for  the  night.     I  called  up  my  men  about  thr> 
morning  of  the  24th,  hut  there  was  no  wind  to 
we  rowed  along  slowly.     At  daybreak  thi 

the  south,  but  it  lasted  only  an  hour.     All 

.  of  the  da}    we  bad  nothing   Out  calm-, 
ahead,  and  Boualls,  and  made  wry  little  progress. 

On  the  25th  we  drifted  out  bo  the  middle  of  I 
but  made  no  progress  onward.     In  the  afternoon 
and  rowed  to  the  south  end  of  Kaioa,  and 
reached  the  village.     I  determined  to  stay  here  a  few  " 
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to  rest  and  recruit,  ind  in  hopes  <.»i  getting  better  weather. 
I  bought  some  onions  and  other  vegetables,  ami  plenty  of 
(!■_■;.:*,  :iuit  my  men  baked  fresh  sago  cakes.  1  went  daily 
ay  old  hunting-ground  in  search  of  insects,  but  with 
very  poor  success.  It  was  now  wet,  squally  weather,  and 
there  appeared  a  stagnation  of  insect  life,  We  stayed  live 
'luring  which  time  twelve  persons  died  in  the  village, 
mostly  from  simple  intermittent  fever,  of  the  treatment  of 
which  the  natives  are  quite  ignorant.  During  the  whole 
of  this  voyage  1  bad  suffered  greatly  from  sun-burnt,  lip::. 
owing  to  having  exposed  myself  on  deck  all  day  to  look 
after  our  safely  among  the  shoak  and  reels  near  Waigiou. 
The  salt  in  the  air  so  affected  them  that  they  would 
not  heal,  hut  became  excessively  painful,  and  bled  at 
the  slightest  touch,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  with 
great  Id  eat  at  all,  being  obliged  to  open 

my  mouth  very  wide,  and  put  in  each  mouthful  with 
the  greatest  caution.  T  kept  them  constantly  covered 
with  ointment,  which  was  itself  ww  disagreeable,  and 
caused  me  almost  constant  pain  for  more  than  a 
month.,  as  they  did  not  get  well  till  I  had    returned  to 

eate,  and  was  able  to  remain  a  week  indoors. 
boat  which  left  for  Ternate  the  day  after  we  arrived, 
obliged  tii  return  the  next  day,  on  account  of  bad 
weather.  On  the  31st  we  went  out  to  the  anchorage 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start 
at   the  fiiit  favourable  opportuir.lv. 

On  of  November  I  called  up  my  men  atone  in 

the  morning,  and  <1  with   the  tide  in  our  favour. 

ad  usoallj  been  calm  at  night,  but  on 

occasion  we  hud  a  strong  westerly  squall  with  rain,  winch 

turned   our   prau   broadside,  and   obliged   us   to   inched 

When  it.  bad  passed  we  went  on  rowing  all  night,  but  the 

I  ahead  counteracted  the  current  in  dux  fa  d  we 

need  but  little.     Soon  after  the  wind  became 

stronger  ami  more  as  we  had  a  dangerous  lee- 

we  could  not  clear,  we  had  to  put  about  and 

™et  an  offing  to  the  w.s.W.    Tins  series  <>i  eontrarj 

winds  nod   bad  we  r  since  we  started,  not  having 

had  a  single  day  of  fair  wind,  was  vi «y  remarkable     M> 
men   firmly   believed  there  was  something   unlucky   \a 
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the  "boat,  and  told  me   I  ought   to  have  had  a  certain 
ceremony  gone    through    before    starting,    coxisistii> 
boring  a  hole  in  the  bottom  and  pouring  some  kind  of 
oil  through  it.     11  be  remembered  that  this  was  the 

season  of  the  south-east  monsoon,  and  yet  we  had  not  had 
even  half  a  day's  south-east  wiud  since  we  left  Waigioi. 
Contrary  winds,  squalls,  and  currents  ds  i 
rest  of  the  day  at  their  pleasure.  The  night  was  equally 
squally  and  changeable,  and  kept  us  hard  at  work  taking 
in  and  making  sail,  and  rowing  in  the  interval 

Sunrise  on  the  2d  found  us  in  Hie  middle  of  I 
mile  channel  between  Kai6a  and  Makiau.  Squalls  and 
showers  succeeded  each  other  during  the  morning.  At 
noon  there  was  a  dead  calm,  after  which  a  light  westerly 
breeze  enabled  us  to  reach  a  village  on  Makiau  in  tkt 
evening.  Here  I  bought  some  puinelos  (Citrus  d- 
kanary-nuts,  and  coffee,  and  let  my  men  have  a  nights 
sleep. 

The  morning  of  the  3d  was  fine,  and  we  rowel 
slowly  along  the  coast  of  Makiau.  The  captain  of  i 
small  prau  at  anchor,  seeing  me  on  deck  and  guesainj 
who  I  was,  made  signals  for  us  to  stop,  and  brought 
me  a  letter  from  Charles  Allm,  who  informed  me  be 
had  been  at  Ternate  twenty  days,  and  was  anxiously 
waiting  my  arrival.  This  was  good  news,  as  I  *« 
equally  anxious  about  him,  and  it  cheered  up  mf 
spirits.  A  light  southerly  wind  mow  sprung  up,  and  W 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  fine  weather.  It  soon 
changed,  however,  to  its  old  quarter,  the  west;  den» 
clouds  gathered  over  the  sky,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  we   had   the   severest  squall  d    experience! 

daring  our  whole  voyage.  Luckily  we  got  our  great  msu> 
sail  down  in  time,  or  the  coas  8  might  have  hw> 

serious.  It  was  a  regular  little  hurricane,  and  my  oU 
Bugis  steersman  began  shouting  out  to  "  Allah !  il  Allah!" 
to  preserve  us.  We  could  only  keep  up  our  jib,  whki 
was  almost  blown  to  rags,  but  by  cfl  tept 

us  before  the  wind,  and  tho  prau  behaved  very  well.  Oof 
email  boat  (purchased  at  Ooni)  was  towing  astern,  and 
soon  got  full  of  water,  so   that   it  broke   a  *■ 

eaw   uo   mure  of  it.     In  about  an  hour  the  fury  of  the 
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wind  abated  a  little,  and  in  two  more  we  were   able  to 
hoist  our  mainsail,  reefed  and  half-mast  high.     Tow; 
ivening  it  cleared  up  and  fell  calm,  and  the  sea,  which 

,d  been  rather  high,  soon  went  down.  Not  being 
mui.h  of  a  seaman  myself  T  had  been  considerably 
alarmed,  and  even  the  old  steersman  assured  me  he  had 
never  been  in  a  worse  squall  all  his  life  He  was  now 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  unlnckiness 
of  the  boat,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  holy  oil  which  all 
Bugis  praus  had  poured  through  their  bottoms.  As  it 
was,  he  imputed  our  6afety  and  the  quick  termination  of 
the  squall  entirely  to  his  own  prayers,  saying  with  a  laugh, 
"  Yes,  that's  the  way  we  always  do  on  board  our  praus ; 
when  things  are  at  the  worst  we  Btand  up  and  shout  out 
.UT  prayers  as  loud  a3  we  can,  and  then  Tuwan  Allah 

~lpa  us." 

After  this  it  took  us  two  days  more  to  reach  Ternate, 
having  our  usual  calms,  squalls,  and  head-winds  to  the 
very  last ;  and  once  having  to  return  back  to  our  anchorage 
swing  to  violent  gusts  of  wind  just  as  we  were  close  to  the 
town.  Looking  at  my  whole  voyage  in  this  vessel  from 
the  time  when  1  left  Goram  in  May,  it  will  appear  that 
my  experiences  of  travel  in  a  native  prau  liave  not  been 
uraging.  My  first  crew  ran  away;  two  men  were  lost 
for  a  month  on  a  desert  island ;  we  were  ten  I  mod 

on  coral  reefs ;  we  lost  four  anchors ;  the  sails  were  de- 
voured by  rats  ;  the  small  boat  was  lost  astern  j  we  were 
lit  days  on  the  voyage  home,  which  should  not 
have  taken  twelve ;  we  were  many  times  short  of  food  and 
water;  we  had  no  compass-lamp,  owing  to  EhsZB  not  being 
a  drop  of  oil  in  Waigiou  when  we  left ;  and  to  crown  all, 
daring  the  whole  of  our  voyages  from  Qocam  by  Ceram  to 
Waigiou,  and  from  Waigiou  to  Ternate,  occupying  la  all 
seventy-eight  days,  or  only  twelve  days  short  of  three 
months  (all  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  favoQXB 
season),  wv  had  n.«t  one.  single  day  of  fair  wind.  We  were 
alwa  braced  up,  always  struggli  ist  wind, 

tide,  and  leeway,  and  in  a  vessel  that  would  scarcely  sail 
r  than  eight  points  from  the  winil.     JivL-ry  seaman 
will  admit  that  my  lii  my  own  boat  was  a 

molt   unlucky  one, 
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Charles  Allen   had  obtained  a   tolerable   collection  v\ 
sol,  bill   . 
done  if  I  had  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  visi: 

him.      Alter   waiting    another    week    or   two  till    ha 
nearly  starved,   he   returned  to   Wahai    in    Cera  in,   and 

'o  his  surprise,  that  I  had  left  a  (orb 
before.     He  was  delayed  there  more  than  a  month  bi- 
ne could  get  back  to  the  north  aide  of  Mysol,  which  hee 
found  a  much  better  locality,  but  it  was  not  yet  the  seasom 
ibr  the  Paradise  Birds;  and  before  he  hi  nore* 

than  a  few  of  the  common  sort,  the  last  prau  was  Teady  tt» 
leave  for  Teraate,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  oppOX — 
tunity,  as  he  expected  1  would  be  waiting  I  :;im. 

This  concludes  the  record  of  my  wanderings.    I  r. 

to   Timor,    and    afterwards    to    Bourn,   Java,  and 
which    places    have    already    been    described  _ 
rlea  Alien  made  a  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  a  al 
account  of  which  will  be  given  in  my  next   chapter  nrm. 
the  Birds  of  Paradise.     On  his  return  he  went   to  thes= 
Sula   Islands,  and    made    a  very   interesting   collection^, 
which   served  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  zoological- 
^roup  of  Celebes,  as  already  explained  in  my  chapter  on* 
the  iiiiiur;  v  of  that  island.     His  next  journey  wa» 

to  Fiona  and  Solor,  where  be  obtained  some  valuables 
materials,  which  I  have  used  in  my  chapter  on  the  natnraL 
oup.     H- 

00  tin:  east  coast  of  Borneo,  from  which  place  I  was  i 
anxious  to  obtain  coUections,  as  i<  is  a  quite  new  local 
aa  far  as  possible  from  Sarawak,  and  I  had 

good  accounts  of  it.  On  Ins  return  thence  toSourab 
in  Java,  he  was   to  h;  entirely  unkn 

Samba  or  San  nd.     Moet  mifortunatelj^  how- 

ever, he  was  seized  with  a  terrible  fever  on  his  aj 
Coti,  anil,  after  lying  there,  some  weeks,  was    taken   to 
Singapore  in  a  very  bad  condition,  where  he  arm 

1  had  left  for  England.  When  Fie  recovered  he  obtained 
employment  in  Singapore,  and  1  lost  his  services  as  a 
collector. 

The  three  concluding  chapters  of  my  work  will  tree! 
the  Birds  of  Paradise,  the  Natural  History  ol  uau 

Islands,  and  the  Paces  of  Man  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
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TnE     BIBD8     OF    PAKA1M     I. 


S  many  of  my  journeys  were  made   with  the  express 

object  of  obtaining  specimens  of  the  Birds  of  l'ara- 

ise,  and  learning  something    if  I  leii  habits  and  diatri- 

and    being    (as  far   as   I    am    aware)   the   only 

iguahman  who  h-.vs  seen  these  wonderful  birds  in  their 

ive  forests,  and  obtained  specimens  of  many  of  t1 

I  propose  to  give  here,  in  a  connected  form,  tUu  result 

of  my  observations  and  inquiries. 

■  When  the  earliest  European  voyagers  reached  the  Mo- 
arch  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  which  wew 
rare  and  precious  spices,  they  were  preseated  with  the 
dried  skins  of  birds  so  strange  and  beautiful  as  to  excite 
the  admiration  even  of  those  wealth-seeking  rovers  The 
Malay  traders  gave  them  the  name  of  "Manuk 
or  God's  birds ;  and  the  Portuguese,  finding  Chat  they  had 

feet   or  wings,  and  not    being  able  to  learn   anytl 

authentic  about  them,  called  them  "  Passar  k> V  Of 

is  of  the  .Sun  ;  while   the   learned  Dutchmen,  who 

wrote  i'i   Latin,  railed  them  ;'  '  or  Para 

1.     .John  van  Linsr.hoten    give.  L6S    in 

18,  aud  tells  us  that  no  one  has  seen  these  birds  alive, 

live  in  the  air,  always  turning  towards  the  .sun, 

id   never  lighting  on    the  earth    till  they  die  ;  for  they 

feet  nor  wings,  as,  he  adds,  may  be  Been  by 

buds  carried  to  India,  and  sometimes  to  Holland, 

ifajg   n  'Ti:  then    rarely  seen  in  Kurope. 

fore  than  a  hundred  years  later  Mr.  William   Fo 

rho  aoc  ■■v,  and  wrote  an  accomil  ot   f Ij- . 

syage,  saw  specimens  at  Amboyna,  and  was  told  that 

Etanda  to  eat  nutmegs,  which   intoxicated 

a  and  made  them  fall  down   lensehsjs,  when  they  were 

killed  by  ants.    Down  to  1700,  when  tinmen* named  the 

Kest  species,  Paradiaea  apoda  (the  footless  1  i'-ird), 

perfect  Bpeoimeu  had  been  sees  in  E  ind  abso- 
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lutely  nothing  was  known  about  them.    And  even  now, 
a  hundred  years  later,  must  hooks  slate  that  tin 

ually  to  Temate,  Banda,  and  Amboyna ;  whereas  the 
fact  is,  that  they  are  as  completely  unknown  in  those 
islands  in  a  wild  state  as  they  are  in  England.  Linnajus 
was  also  acquainted  with  a  small  spech  imed 

Paradisea  regia  (the  King  Bird  of  Paradise),  and  since 

i  nine  n  lew  have  been  named,  all  of  w 

were  first  described  from  skins  preserved  by  the  savages  of 
New  Guinea,  and  gen.  re  or  les3  imperfect.     Thee* 

are  now  all  knot)  I  Malay  Archipelago  as  "Burong 

mati,"  or  dead  birds,  indicating  that  toe  Malay  traden 
Bevel  saw  them  alive. 

The  Paradiseida?  are  a  gronp  of  moderate-sized  birds, 
allied  in  their  structure  and  habits  to  croi 
to  the  Australian  honeysuckers ;  but  they  are  characteri 
by  extraordinary  developments  of  plumage,  which 
unequalled  in  any  other  family  of  birds.  In  several 
species  large  tufts  of  delicate  bright-coloured  feathers 
spring  from  each  side  of  the  body  beneath  the  wings, 
forming  trains,  or  fans,  or  shields  ;  and  the  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  often  elongated  into  wires,  twisted  into  fi 
tastic  aha]  ed  with  the  most  brilliant 

tints.     In  another  set  of  species  these  accessory  pi 
spring  from  the  head,  the  back,  or  the  shoulders;  w 
the  intensity  of  colour  and  of  metallic  lustre   disj  i 

it'ir  plumage,  is  not  to  he  equalled  by  any  other  birds, 
except,  perhaps,  the  huimi:  ,  and  is  not  surpassed 

even  by  these.    They  have  been  usually  classified  in 
two  distinct  families,  Paradiseidae  and   Epimachidfle,  the 
latter  ch.  ed  by  long  and  slender  beaks,  and  sup- 

posed to  be  allied  to  the   Hoopoes  ;  but  the  t ,. 
are  so  closely  allied  in  every  essential  point  of  structure 
and  habits,  that  I  shall  consider  them  as  forming  sub- 
<li visions  of  one  family.     1  will  now  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  the  known  species,  and  then  add 
general  remarks  on  their  natural  history. 

The  Great  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  apoda  of  Lin- 
nasus)  is  the  largest  species  known,  being  generally 
seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  from   the  beak  to  the  tir. 
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The  body,  wings,  aud  tail  are  of  a  rich  coffee- 
brown,  wliich  deepens  on  the  breast  to  a  blackish-violet 
or  purple-brown.  The  whole  top  of  the  head  and  neck 
is  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  straw-yellow,  the  feathers 
being  short  and  close  set,  so  as  to  resemble  plush  or 
velvet;  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  up  to  the  eye  is 
clothed  with  scaly  feathers  of  an  emerald  green  colour, 
and  with  a  rich  metallic  gloss,  and  velvety  plumes  of  a 
still  deeper  green  extend  in  a  band  across  the  forehead 
'and  chin  as  far  as  the  eye,  which  is  bright  yellow.  The 
beak  is  pale  lead  blue ;  and  the  feet,  which  aTe  rather 
large  and  very  strong  and  well  formed,  are  of  a  pale  ashy- 
pink.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  have  no  webs, 
except  a  very  small  one  at  the  base  and  at  the  extreme  tip, 
forming  wire-like  cirrhi,  which  spread  out  in  an  elegant 
double  curve,  and  vary  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-four 
inches  long.  From  each  side  of  the  body,  beneath  the  w 
springs  a  dense  tuft  of  long  and  delicate  plumes,  sometimes 
two  feet  in  length,  of  the  most  intense  golden-orange  colour 
and  very  glossy,  but  changing  towards  the  tips  into  a  pale 
brown.  This  tuft  of  plumage  can  be  elevated  and  spread 
out  at  pleasure,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  the  body  of  the  bird. 
These  splendid  ornaments  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  while  the  female  i3  really  a  very  plain  and 
ordinary-looking  bird  of  a  uniform  coffee-brown  colour 
which  never  changes,  neither  does  she  possess  the  long 
tail  wires,  nor  a  single  yellow  or  green  feather  about  the 
head.  The  young  males  of  the  first  year  exactly  resemble 
the  females,  so  that  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by 
dissection.  The  first  change  is  the  acquisition  of  the 
yellow  and  green  colour  on  the  head  and  throat,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  grow  a  few 
inches  longer  than  the  rest,  but  remain  webbed  on  both 
sides.  At  a  later  period  these  feathers  are  replaced  by 
the  long  bare  shafts  of  the  full  length,  as  in  the  adult 
bird  ;  but  there  is  still  no  sign  of  the  magnificent  orange 
aide-plumes,  which  later  still  complete  the  attire  of  the 
perfect  male.  To  effect  these  changes  there  must  be  at 
least  three  successive  moultings ;  and  as  the  birds  were 
found  by  me  in  all  the  stages  about  the  same  time,  it 
is  probable  that  they  moult  only  once  a  year,  and  that 
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the  full  plumage  is  not  acquired  till   the    bird  is  lo 
-  old     It  was   long  thought  that  the  line  train 
feathers  waa  assumed  for  a  short  time  only  at  the  brce 
ing  season,  but  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  the  oh 

Hied  species  which  I  1 
with  me,  and  which  live 
that  the  complete  plumage  ia  retained  dm! 
year  during  a  short  period  of  moulting  as 

most  other  b 

The  Gii  of  Paradise  is  very  active  bi 

and  seems  to  be  in  oonstant  i  11  day  Ion 

very  abundant,  small  flocks  of  females  and  males 

being  constantly  met  the  full-plum 

birds  are  less  plentiful,  their  loud  cries,  which  are  I 
daily,  show  that  they  also  are  very    i 
not«-  ..wk-wawk-wawk.— Wflk,  w5k-w<Sk,"  and  is  so 

I  and  shrilL  as  to  be   heard  a  id  to 

form  the  most  prominent  and  character] 
in    the  aids.     The  mode   of  nidification    ia 

known  ;  but  the  unlives  todd  me  that  the  nest  wa 
of  lev  d  on  an  ant's  neat,  or  on  some  pr 

limb  of  a  very  lofty  tree,  and  they  believe  that  it  cont 
only  one  i.     The  egg  is  quite  unknown,  audi 

natives  declared  they  had  never  Been 
reward  offered  for  one  by  a  Dutch  official  did  not 
with  success.    They  moult  about  r«bruary, 

in  -Mav,  when  they  are  in  full  plumage,  the  males  ass_„ 
ble  early  in   the  morning  to  exhibit  t 
singular  manner  already  described  at  p.  463.     T 
enables  the  natives  to  obtain  specimens  with 
case.    As  soon   as  they  find  that  the   birds   ha. 
upon  a  tree  on  which  to  assemble,  they  build   a   lit 
shelter  of  palm  leaves  in  a  conveni< 
branches,  and  the  hunti 
daylight    armed  with  his  bow  and  a  number  of  arrows 
terminating  in  a  round  knob.    A  b  -  at  the 

of  the  tree,  and  when  the  birds  come  at  su 
sufficient   number   have  assembled,   and    ha\ 
dance,  the  hunter  shoots  with  his  blunt  arrow  so 
as  to    stun  the  bird,   which  drops  s  sect 

killed  by  the  boy  without  its  plum 
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I  no  notice,  and  fs 
take   the  alarm. 


(See 


»  of  blood.     Tin-  rest  tak< 
after  another  till    some  of  them 

Kustratiou  facing  p.  443.) 
The  native  mode  of  preserving  them  is  to  cut  off  the 
Dga  and  feet,  and  tin  it  skin  the  body  up  to  the  beak, 
ting  out  the  skull.  A  stout  stick  is  then  run  up  thru 
jue  Specimen  coming  out  at  the  mouth.  .Round  this  some 
leave-  aiv  stuffed,  and  the  whole  is  wrapped  up  in  a  palm 
spathe  and  dried  in  the  smoky  hut.  By  this  plan  tin- 
bead,  which  is  really  large,  is  shrunk  up  almost  to  nothing. 
the  body  is  much  reduced  and  shortened,  and  the  greatest 
prominence  is  given  to  "tin-  flowing  plumage.  Some  of 
these  native  skins  are  very  clean,  and  often  have  wings 
And  feet  left  on  ;  others  are  dreadfully  stained  uul 
smoke,  and  all  give  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  pro* 
portions  of  the  living  bird. 

The   Paradisca  apoda,  as  far  as  we   have  any  certain 

knowledge,    is    confined    to    the    mainland    of  the   Am 

inds,  never   being  found  hi  the  smaller  islands  which 

suiTouud  the  ctmtral  mass.     It  is  certainly  not  found  in 

any  of  the  parts  of  New  Guinea  visited  by  the  Malay  and 

-  traders,  nor  in  any  of  the  other  islands  where  Birds 

of  1'aradise  are  obtained.     But  this  is  by  no  means  omi- 

evidence,  far  it  is  only  in  certain  localities  that  the 

natives  prepare  skins,  and  in  other  places  the  same  birds 

f    be  abundant  without  ever  becoming  known.     It  is 

refore  quite  possible  that  this  species  may  inhabit  the 

great  southern  mass  of  New  Guinea,  from  which  Aru  has 

been  separated ;  while  its  near  ally,  which  I  shall  next 

describe,  is  confined  to  the  north-western  peninsula. 

The  Lesser  Bird  of  Paradiso  (Paradisea  papuana  of 
Bechstein),  "  Le  petit  Emeraude  "  of  French  authors,  is  a 
much  smaller  bird  than  the  preceding,  although  very 
similar  to  it.  It  differs  in  its  lighter  brown  colour,  not 
fining  darker  or  purpled  on  the  breast;  in  the  exten- 
di of  the  yellow  colour  all  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
•k  and  On  the  wing  OOverta;  in  the  lighter  yellow  of  the 
side  plumes,  which  have  only  a  tinge  of  orange,  and  at  the 
tips  are  nearly  pure  white;  and  in  the  comparative  short- 
ness of  the  tail  cirrhi.    The  female  differs  remarkably  from 
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the  same  sex  in  Paradisea  apoda,  by  being  entirely  whi; 
the  undeT  niftce  of  the  body,  and  is  tntu  a  much  hand, 
aomer  bird.     The  young  males  are  similarly  coloured,  and 
as  they  grow  older  they  change  to,  and  go  through 

the  samo  stages  in  acquiring  the  perfect  plumage  as  has 
already  been  described  in  the  allied  species.     It  is  this 
bird  which  is  most  commonly  used  in  ladies'  head-dresses 
in  this  country,  and  also  forms  au  important  arti 
commerce  in  the  East. 

The  Paradisea  papuaua  has  a  comparatively  wide  ranejp, 
being  the  common  species  on  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea, 
as  well  as  on  the  islands  of  MysoL  Salwatty,  Jobie,  Biak 
and  Sook.     On  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  Dutek 
naturalist,  Muller,  found  it  at  the  Oetauata  river  ; 
tude  136°  E.    I  obtained  it  myself  at  Dorey;  and  toe 
captain  of  the  Dutch  steamer  Etna  informed  me  that  \* 
had   seen  the  feathers  among  the  natives  of  Humboldt 
Bay,  in  141°  E.  longitude.     It  is  very  probable,  ther 
that  it  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  inainlaiH 
Guinea. 

The  true  Paradise  Birds  are  omnivorous,  feeding  01 
fruits  and  insects — of  the  former  preferring  the  small  figs; 
of  the  latteT,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  phasmas,  as  well  at 
cockroaches  and  caterpillars.  When  I  returned  home,  in 
1862, 1  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  two  adult  males  of  thu 
aperies  in  Singapore ;  and  as  they  seemed  healthy,  and  fed 
voraciously  on  rice,  bananas,  and  cockroaches,  I  determined 
on  giving  the  very  high  price  asked  for  them — 10Q£— «nd 
to  bring  them  to  England  by  the  overland  route  undw  nrj 
own  care.  On  my  way  home  I  stayed  a  week  at  Bombaj, 
to  break  the  journey,  and  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  rf 
bananas  for  my  birds.  I  had  great  difficulty,  hov 
in  supplying  them  with  insect  food,  for  in  the  1 
sular  aud  Oriental  steamers  cockroaches  were  scarce,  and 
it  was  only  by  setting  traps  in  the  store-rooms, 
hunting  an  hour  every  night  in  the  forecastle,  th;> 
secure  a  few  dozen  of  these  creatures, — scarcely  end 
for  a  single  meal  At  Malta,  where  I  stayed  a  fot 
got  plenty  of  cockroaches  from  a  bakehouse,  and 
left,  took  with  me  several  biscuit-tins'  full,  as  provision 
the  voyage  home.     We  came  through  the  Mediterranean 
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in  March,  with  a  very  cold  wind;  and  the  only  place  on 
board  the  mail-steamer  where  their  large  cage  could  be 
accommodated  was  exposed  to  a  strung  current  of  air  >l 
a  hatchway  which  stood  open  day  and  night,  yet  the  birds 
never  seemed  to  feel  the  cold.  During  the  night  journey 
from  Marseilles  to  Paris  it  was  a  sharp  frost;  yet  they 
arrived  in  London  in  pex&at  health,  and  lived  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  for  one,  and  two  years,  often  display- 
ing i  utiful  plumes  to  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tators. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Paradise  Birds 
are  very  hardy,  and  require  air  and  exercise  rather  than 
heat ;  and  1  feel  sure  that  if  a  good  sized  conservatory 
could  be  devoted  to  them,  or  if  they  could  be  turned  loose 
in  tlir  tropical  department  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  the 
Great  Palm  House  at  Kew,  they  would  live  in  this  country 
for  many  years. 

The  Red  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  rubra  of  Viellot), 
though  allied  to  the  two  birds  already  described,  is  much 
more  distinct  from  them  than  they  are  from  each  othi 
It  is  about  the  same  size  as  Paradisea  papuana  (13  to  14 
inches  long),  but  differe  from  it  in  many  particulars.  The 
side  plumes,  instead  of  being  yellow,  are  rich  crimson,  and 
only  extend  ahout  three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  end  of 
the  tail ;  they  are  somewhat  rigid,  and  the  ends  are  curved 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  are  tipped  with  white.  The 
two  middle  tail  feathers,  instead  of  being  simply  elongated 
and  deprived  of  their  webs,  are  transformed  into  stiff'  black 
ribands,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  but  curved  like  a  split 
quill,  and  resembling  thin  half  cylinders  of  horn  w 
bone.  When  a  dead  bird  is  laid  on  its  back,  it  is  seen  that 
these  ribands  take  a  curve  or  set,  which  brings  them 
round  so  as  to  meet  in  a  double  circle  on  the  neck  of  the 
bird;  but  when  they  hang  downwards,  during  life,  they 
assume  a  spiral  twist,  and  form  an  exceedingly  graceful 
double  curve.  They  are  about  twenty-two  inches  long, 
ys  attract  attention  as  the  most  conspicuous  and 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  species.  The  rich  metallic 
green  colour  of  the  tliront  extends  over  the  front  half  of 
the  head  to  behind  the  eyes,  and  on  the  forehead  forms  a 
Little  double  creet  of  scaly  feathers,  which  adds  much  to 
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the.  of  the  bird's  aspeol     The  bill  is  gumboge 

yellow,  and  tin:  iris  blackish  olive.     (Figure 

lln    female  of  this  species  i3  of  a  tolerably  o 
coffee-brown  colour,  but  has  a  black 
neck,  and  shoulders  yellow,  indicating  the  position  i 
colours  «t'  the  mole    Tin 

.-.V  the  same  order  of  succession  as  in  the  other  specks, 
the  bright  colours  of  the  head  and  neck  bt  fait- 

loped,  then  the  lea  filaments  of  the  tail,  and  Lutai 

all,  the  re  lumes.     1  obtained  a  series  of  a 

illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  extraordinary  black 
tail   ribands  are  devnlopod,  which  uiarktbfe. 

They  first  appear  as  two  ordinary  feathers,  rather  sh 
than  the  rest  of  the  tail ;  the  secoix; 
be  that  shown  in  a  specimen  of  Faradisea  apoda,  in  whici 
the  bathers  are  moderately  lengthened,  and  with  thewfc 

:owcd  in  the  middle;  the  third  stage  i-  17 1 

specimen  which  has  part  of  the  midrib  bare,  and  t 
by  a  spatulate  web;  in  another  the  bare  mid  iitilt 

dilated  a  cylindrical,  and  the  b  web  rat 

•II  ;  in  a  fifth,  the  perfect  black  homy  riband  is  fbn 
but  it  bears  at  its  extremity  rra  spatulate  w 

in  another  specimen,  part  of  the  bla  id  itself  bam 

on  one  of  its  sides  only,  a  narrow  brown  web.     It.   soalt 
fetter  these  changes  are  fully  compl  the  red  &k 

plumes  begin  to  appear. 

The  iges  of  development  of  the  colours  aw 

plumage  of  the  Birds  of  Para 

(the  striking  manner  in  which  they  accord  with  the  ti 
of   their  haviug  been  produced  by  the  simple  actioB  «f 
variation,  and  the  cumulative   power  of  selection  by  ti 
females,  of  those  male  birds  which  wen?  more  thai 
ornamental      Variations  of   colour  are  of   all 
most  frequent  and  the  most  striking,  and  are  most  easuj 

i lified  and  accumulated  by  man's  selection  of  them 

We  should  expect,  therefore,  that  the  sexual  difference!  d 
colour  would  be  those  most  early  accumulated  and  fixed, 
and  would  therefore  appear  soonest  in  the 
ami  tola  ia  exactly  what  occurs  in  the  Paradise  :'• 

form  of  birds1  feal  re  v> 

frequent  as  those  in  th  .il.     These  occur  more 
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or  less  in  every  family  of  birds,  and  are  easily  produced  in 
many  domesticated  varieties,  while  unusual  developments 

of  the  feathers  of  the  body  are  rure  in  the  whole  class  nf 
birds,  and  have  seldom  or  never  occurred  in  domesticated 
species.  In  accordance  with  these  facts,  wo  find  the  scale- 
formed  plumes  of  the  throat,  the  crests  of  the  head,  and 
the  long  cirrhi  of  the  tail,  all  fully  developed  hnfore  the 
plumes  which  spring  from  the  side  of  the  body  begin  to 
make  their  appearance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  male 
Paradise  P.irds  have  not  acquired  their  distinctive  plumage 
by  successive  variations,  but  have  been  as  they  are  now 
from  the  moment  they  iirst  appeared  upon  the  earth,  this 
succession  becomes  at  the  least  unintelligible  to  us,  for  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  changes  should  not  take  place 
simultaneously,  or  in  a  reverse  order  to  that  in  which  they 
actually  occur. 

What  is  known  of  the  habits  nf  this  bird,  and  tin:  way 
in  which  it  is  captured  by  the  natives,  have  already  been 
described  at  page  534. 

The  Ked  Bird  of  Paradise  offers  a  remarkable  case  of 

restricted  range,  being  entirely  confined  to  the  small  island 

of  Waigiou,  off  the  north-west  extremity  of  New  Guinea, 

where  it  replaces  the  allied  species   found  in  the  other 

iids. 

The  three   birds  just    described   form    a   well-maii 

greoing  in  every  point  of  general  structure,  in  their 

comparni  iv.lv  large  size,  the  'brown  colour  of  their  bodies, 
wings,  and  tail,  and  in  the  peculiar  c  ;  of  the  l 

mental  [ dun ri'j.   winrh  iii.ii mgujahafl  (she  stale  bird.    The 
nearly  oveT  the  whole  area  inhabited  by  the 
[y  of  the  Paradiseidse,  but  each  of  the  Bpeei.ee  bee  its 
own  limited  region,  and  is  never  found  in  the  same  district 
her  of  its  close  allies.     To  these   three  birds  pro- 
perly belongs  the  generic  title  Pandieea,  or  true  Paradise 

The  next  species  is  the  Paradisea  regia  of  Linnseus,  or 
King  Bird  of  Paradise,  which  differs  so  much  from  the 
three  preceding  species  as  to  deserve  a  distinct  generic 
name,  arid  it  has  accordingly  been  celled  Cicinnurus  regius. 
bie  Malays  it  is  called  <#  Burong  rajah"  or  King  Bird, 
and  by  the  natives  of  the  Aru  Islands  "  Goby-goby." 
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This  lovely  little  bird  is  only  about  six  an. I  a  half  inches 
long,  partly  owing  to  the  very  short  tail,  which  does 
surpass  the  somewhat  square  wings.      The  head,  throat, 
aim  entire  upper  surface  are  of  the  richest  glossy  crimson 
red,  Bhading  to  orange-crimson  on  the  forehead,  when 
feathers  extend  beyond  the  nostrils  nv  -*sy 

down   the  beak.      The  plumage  is  brilliant, 

shining  in  certain  lights  with  a  metallic  or  glassy  lustre. 
The  breast  and  belly  are  pure  silky  white,  between  wlncii 
colour  and  the  red  of  the  throat  theTe  is  a  broad  band  of 
rich  metallic  green,  and  there  is  a  small  spot  of  the  saw 
colour  close  above  each  eye.     From  each  iodj 

beneath  the  wing,  springs  a  tuft  of  bron^  te  feathm 

about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  an   ashy   coloui, 
tipped  with    a    broad   band  of    emerald  green,   bonlawl 
within  by  a  narrow  line  of  buff.     T!m 
cealed  beneath  the  wing,  but  when  the  bird  pleases,  can  b» 
raised  and  spread  out  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  seniicircultf 
fan  on  each  shoulder.     But  another  ornament  still  mot* 
extraordinary,  and  if  possible  more  beautiful,  adorns  iha 
little  bird.    The  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  modified 
very  slender  wire-like  shafts,  nearly  six  inches  long,  e«ci 
of  which  bears  at  the  extremity,  on  the  in 
a  web  of  an  emerald  green  colour,  which  is  c  into 

a  perfect  spiral  disc,  and  produces  a  most  singular  wi 
charming  effect.  The  bill  is  orange  yellow,  and  the  feet 
and  legs  of  a  fine  cobalt  blue.  (See  upper  figure  on  the 
plate  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapt 

The  female  of  this  little  gem  is  such  a  plainly  colouifc! 
bird,  that  it  can  at  first  sight  hardly  be  believed  bo  Itcloof 
to  the  same  species.    The  upper  surface  is  of  a  dull  eatthj 
brown,  a  slight  tinge  of  orange  red  appearing  onh 
the  margins  of  ti  Beneath,  it  is  of  a  paler  yd- 

lowish   brown,   scaled  and  banded  with    n  listy 

markings.  The  young  males  are  exactly  like  the  female, 
and  they  no  doubt  undergo  a  series  of  changes  as  singula 
as  those  of  Paradisea  rubra  ;  but,  unfortunately,  1  w«* 
unable  to  obtain  illustrative  sp 

This  exqm'site  little  creature  frequents  the  k 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  fori-  iruiti. 

often  of  a  vary  large  size  for  so  small  a  bird.     It  is  very 
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active  both  on  its  wings  and  feet,  and  makes  a  whirring 
sound  while  flying,  something  like  the  South  American 
manakins.  It  often  flutters  its  wings  and  displays  the 
beautiful  fan  which  adorns  its  breast,  while  the  star- 
bearing  tail  wires  diverge  in  an  elegant  double  curve.  It 
is  tolerably  plentiful  in  the  Aru  Islands,  which  led  to  its 
being  brought  to  Europe  at  an  early  period  along  with 
Paradisea  apoda.  It  also  occurs  in  the  island  of  Mysol, 
and  in  every  part  of  New  Guinea  which  has  been  visited 
by  naturalists. 

We  now  come  to  the  remarkable  little  bird  called  the 
"  Magnificent,"  first  figured  by  Buffon,  and  named  Para- 
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speciosa  by  Boddaert,  which,  with  one  allied  species, 
has  been  formed  into  a  separate  genus  by  Prince  Buona- 
parte, under  the  name  of  DiphyUodes,  from  the  curious 
double  mantle  which  clothes  the  back. 

The  head  is  covered  with  short  brown  velvety  feathers, 
which  advance  on  the  back  so  as  to  cover  the  nod 
From  the  nape  springs  a  dense  mass  of  feathers  of  a  straw- 
yellow  colour,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  form- 
a  mantle  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back.     Beneath 
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this,  and  forming  a  band  about  one-third  of  an  inch  be- 

yund  it,  is  a  second  mantle  of  rich,  glossy,  reddish-brown 

leathers.    The  rest  of  the  back  is  orange-brown 

coverts  and  tail  dark  bronzy,  the  w 

The  whole  under  surface  is  ooTored  witli  an  abundance  of 

plumage  springing  from  the  margins  of  the  hn 

of  a  rich  deep   green  colour,  with  changeable   hues  of 

purple.     Down  the  middle  of  the  breast  is  a  broad  band 

of  scaly  plumes  of  the  same  colour,  while  the  chin  and 

th>08t  are  of  a  rich  metallic  bronze.     From  the 

the  tail  spring  two  narrow  feathers  of  a  rich  si 

and  about  ten  inches  long.     These  are  wi 

mu-'i  side  only,  and  curve  outward,  so  as  to  form  a  eY 

circle. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  allied  species,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  greatly  developed  plumage  of  this 
bird  is  erected  and  displayed  in  some  remarkable  mai 
The  mass  of  feathers  on    the  under  surface 
expanded  into  a  bemiephttre,  while  the  beautiful  yellow 
mantle  is  no  doubt  elevated   so  as   to  give  the  bird  a 
very  different  appearance  from  that  which   it  presents 
in  the  dried  and  flattened  skins  of  the  natives, 
which  alone  it  is  at  present  known.    The  feet  appear  to 
be  dark  blue. 

This  rare  and  elegant  little  bird  is  found  only  on  tine 
mainland  of  New  Guinea,  and  in  the  island  of   M 

A  still  more  rare  and  beautiful  species  than  tin 

the  Diphyllodes  wilsoni,  described  by  Mr.  Cassin  frott  | 
native  skin  in  the  rich  museum  I] 

same  bird  was  afterwards  named  "  Diphyllode 
by  Prince  Buonaparte,  and  still  later,  "Schlegel 
by  Dr.  Bernstein,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  " 
miens  in  Waigi 
In  this  species  the  upper  mantle  is  sulphur 
lower  one  and    the  wings  pure  red,  the    hi 
dark  green,  and  the  lengthened  middle  tail  feath 
iter  than   in   tins   allied   species.     The   mosl 
lifference  is,  however,  that  the  top  of 
the   bare  skin  being  of  a  rich  cobalt  blue,  cross* 
several  Hues  of  black  velvety  feathers. 


I 


n .  x  XX vi  1 1. J  THE  SUPERB.  fi  f  j  1 

It  is  about  the  same  size  as  Diphyllodes  speciosa,  and  is 
no  doubt  entirety  confined  to  tin?  island  ofwaigiou.  The 
female,  as  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Bernstein,  is  very 
Uke  that  of  Oioinimros  regius,  being  similarly  banded 
beneath  ;  aud  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  its  near 
ally,  the  "  Maguifieent,"  is  at  least  equally  plain  iu  this 
sex,  of  which  specimens  have  not  yet  been  obtained 

The  Superb  Bird  of  Paradise  was  first  figured  by 
Buffou,  ami  was  named  by  Boddaert,  Paradisea  atra,  fro  in 


nit  KIWI  lllta  K»K*uiBt.     { Luphoriiia  oJra.  I 

the  black  ground  colour  of   its  plumage.     It  forms  the 

08  Luphoi  ina  of  Viellot,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  and 

brilliant  of  the  whole  ^roup,  biting  only  known  from 

mutilated    native,  skins.     This  bird  is  a  little  larger  than 

the    Magnificent.     The  ground  r.nl.iur  of  the  plumage  is 

intense  black,  hut  with  beautiful  bronze  reflections,  on  the 

neck,  and  the  whole  head  scaled  with  feathers  of  brilliant 

1 1  !>•  green  and  blue.     Over  its  breast  it  I  liicdd 

forn  and  rather  stiff  feathers,  much  alonga 

Bide  the  sides,  of  a  pure  bluish-green  out  with 

a  satiny  gloss.     But  a  still  more  exttaoxdina  meat 

iom  the  back  of  the  neelc—  a  shield 

of  a  similar  form  to  that  on  thy  breast,  bn:  much  larger. 

O  0 
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and  of  a  velvety  black  colour,  glossed  with  bronze 
purple.     The  outermost  feathers  of   this  shield  are  half 
an  inch  longer  than  the  wing,  and  when   it  is  elevated 
it  must,  in  conjunction  with  the  breast  shield,  compl 
change  the  form  and  whole  appearance  of  the  bird.    Ibe 
bill  is  black,  and  the  feet  appear  to  be 

This  wonderful  little  bird  inhabits  the  interior 
northern  peninsula  of  New  Guinea  only,  Neither  I  not 
Mr.  Allen  could  hear  anything  of  it  in  any  of  the  islands 
or  on  any  part  of  the  coast.  It  is  true  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  coast-natives  by  Lesson  ;  but  when  at  Sorong  in 
1861,  Mr.  Allen  leamt  that  it  is  w  ad  three 

journey  iu  the  interior.  Owing  to  these  "  Black  Hirdsof 
Paradise,"  as  they  are  called,  not  being  so  much  valued  a 
articles  of  merchandise,  they  now  seem  to  be  rarely  pre- 
served by  the  natives,  and  it  thus  happened  that  di 

ral  years  spent  as  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea  audio 
the  Mblu<  to  obtain  a  skin.    We  are 

therefore  quite  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  mi 
also  of  its  female,  though  the  latter  is  no  doubt  as  [ 
and  inconspicuous   as  in   all  the   other  species  of 
family. 

The   Golden,  or  Six-shafted  Paradise  Bird,  is  ai 
rare    species,    first    figured    by    Buffon,    and    i 
obtained  in  perfect  condition.      It   was  named  by  Bod* 
daert,  Paradisea  sexpannis,   and  forma  the  genus  Pawn* 
of    Viellot.      This    wonderful    bird    is    ah  sum 

of  the   female  Paradisea  rubra.      The  plumage 
at    first    sight    black,  but    it    glows    in    < 
with  bronze   and  purple.     The  throat   and  bra* 

are  scaled  with  broad  flat  feathers  of  an  intense  p 
hue,  changing  to  green  and  blue  lints  in  certain  light* 
On   the   book   of    the    head    is    a  broad   n  i*aJ 

of  feathers,  whose  brilliancy  is  indescribable,  reserublinj! 

sheen  of  emerald  and  topaz  rather  than  am 
substance.     Over  the  forehead  is  a  large   pi   c 
white  feathers,  which  shine  like  aatin  ;  and  from 
of  the  bi     i    pring  the  six  wonderful  feathers  froi 
the  bird  receives  it-  name.     These  are  slender  wii 
inches  long,  with  a  small  oval  web  at  the  ex 
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Idition  to  these  ornaments,  there  is  also  an  immense  tuft 
Boft  leathers  on  oach  side  of  the  breast,  which  when 
elevated  must  entirely  hide  the  wings,  and  give  the  bird 
an  appearance  of  being  double  its  real  bulk.  The  bill  i- 
black,  short,  and  rather  compressed,  with  the  feat' 
advancing  over  the  nostrils,  as  in  Cicinnurus  regius.  This 
singular  and  brilliant  bird  inhabits  the  same  region  as  the 
Superb  Bird  of  Paradise,  and  nothing  whatever  is  known 
about  it  but  what  we  can  derive  from  an  examination  of 
skins  preserved  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea. 


THR  »ix-«B*rritu  fciKii  or  t-Afuorfti.    (Manila  latpcutiU.) 

The  Standard  Wing,  named  Semioptera  wallaro.i  by  Mr. 

.  E.  Gray,  is  an  entirely  new  form  of  tj  p  I  of  Paradise,  dis- 
ared  by  myself  in  the  island  of  Batchian,  aud  especially 
distinguished  by  a  pair  of  long  narrow  feathers  of  :i  v 
colour,  which  spring  from  MDOng  I  he  short  plumes  which 
clothe  the  bend  of  the  whig,  aud  are  capable  of  being 
erected  at  pleasure.  The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  a 
delicate  olive-brown,  deepening  to  a  kind  of  bronzy  olive 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  changing  to  a  delicate  ashy 
violet  with  a  metallic  gloss,  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  feathers,  which  cover  the  nostrils  and  extend  halC-wo'j 
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down  the  beak,  are  loose  and  eurw  Is.    Beneath, 

beautiful     The  scale-like  feathers  oi 
breast  are  margined  with  rich  metallic  bhie-gre 

colour  entirely  covers  the  throat  and  sides  it  <,ss 

well  as  tin.'  Long  pointed  plun. 

of  the  breast,  and  extend  nearly  as  far  as  the  end  of 
wings.    The  most  curious  feature  of  the .bird, 
and  one  altogether  unique  in  the  v,  found  vt 

the  pair  of  long  narrow  delicate   feathers  vrhi 
from  each  winy  r\>.nm  to  the  bend.     On  lifting  I 
coverts  they  are  seen  to  arise   from  two  tubular  boi 
sheaths,  which  diverge  from  near  the  point  <>t  junction  M 
the  carpal  bones.     As  already  described  at  p.  320, 
erectile,  and  nrhen  the  bird  is  excited  are  spread  01 
right  angles  to  the  wing  and  slightly  divergent. 

m  six  to  six  and  a  ha  es  long,  the  upper 

slightly  exceeding  the  lower.  The  total  length  of  the  bin! 
is  eleven  iuchea  The  bill  is  horny  olive,  the  iris  deep 
olive,  and  the  feet  bright  orange. 

The  female  bird  is  remarkably  plain,  being  entirely  of  i 
dull  pale  earthy  brown,  with  only  a  slight  tinge  of  «hy 
violet  on  the  head  to  relieve  its  genera  "'ny;  *™ 

the  young  males  exactly  resemble  her.  (See  figures  at 
p.  328.) 

This  bird  frequents  the  lower  trees  of  the  forests,  and, 
like  most  Paradise  Birds,  is  in  constant  motion— 6 
from  branch  to  branch,  clinging  to  the  twigs  and  eve 
the  smooth  and  vertical  trunks  almost  as  easily  as  a  wood- 
pecker.     It  continually   utters   a   harsh,   creaking  note, 
somewhat  intermediate  between  that  of  Paradisea  apod* 
and   the  more  musical   cry  of  Cicinnurus   regius. 
males  at  short  intervals  open  and  flutter  theii  -rat 

the  long  abonlder  feathers,  ai  id  out  the,  elegant 

green  brea9t  shields. 

The  Standard  Wing  is  found  in  Gilolo  as  well  as  tu 
Bat  ui  all  the  specimens  from  the  fi  ,4m\ 

have  the  green  breast  shield  rather  longer,  the  crown  of  the 
head  darker  violet,  and  the  low  >.itbes 

more  strongly  scaled  with  green    This  is  the  .<d« 

Bird  yet  found  in  the  Moluccan  district,  all  the  others  being 
confined  to  the  Pa]  lands  and  Ninth  Au>tndia 
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We  now  come  to  the  Epiinaehidte,  or  Long-billed  Birds 
Paradise,  which,  as  before  stated,  ought  not  to  be  sepa- 
frora  the  I'aradiseidie  by  the  intervention  of  any 
other  birds.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  tfl  the 
Twelve-wired  Paradise  Bird,  Paradiseaulbaof  Blumenbach, 
but  now  placed  in  the  genus  Seleucides  of  Lesson. 

This  bird  is  about  twelve  inches  long,  of  which  the  com- 
pressed and  curved  beak  occupies  two  inches.  The  colour 
of  the  breast  and  upper  surface  appears  at  first  sight  nearly 
black,  but  a  close  examination  shows  that  no  part  of  it  is 
devoid  of  colour ;  and  by  holding  it  in  variuus  lights,  the 
t  rich  and  glowing  tints  become  visibla  The  head, 
covered  with  short  velvety  feathers,  which  advance  on  the 
chiu  much  further  than  on  the  upper  part  of  the  beak,  u 
of  a  purplibh  bronze  colour ;  the  whole  of  the  back  and 
shoulders  is  rich  bronzy  green,  while  the  closed  w 
and  tail  are  of  the  most  brilliant  violet  purple,  all 
plumage  having  a  delicate  silky  glos9.  The  muss  of 
feathers  which  cover  the  breast  is  really  almost  black, 
with  faint  glosses  of  green  and  purple,  but  their  oncer 
edges  are  margined  with  glittering  bands  of  emerald  gn 
The  whole  lower  part  of  the  body  is  rich  bully  yellow, 
including  the  toft  of  plumes  which  spring  from  the  sii 
and  extend  an  Inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  tail.  Winn 
skins  are  exposed  to  the  light  the  yellow  fades  into  dull 
white,  from  which  circumstance  it  derived  its  specific 
name.  About  six  of  the  innermost  of  these  plumes  OS 
each  side  have  the  midrib  elongated  into  slender  black 
wires,  wluch  bend  at  right  angles,  and  curve  somewhat 
backwards  to  a  length  of  about  ten  inches,  forming  oue  of 
je  extraordinary  and  fantastic  ornaments  with  which 

group  of  birds  abounds.     The  bill  is  jet  black,  and  the 
it  yellow,     (See  lower  figure  on  the  plate  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter). 

The  female,  although  not  quite  so  plain  a  bird  as  in 

aoine  other  species,  presents  none  of  the  gay  colours  or 

unental  plumage  of  the  male.    The  top  of  the  bead  and 

buck  of  the  neck  are  black,  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts 

reddish  brown;   while  the  and  ce  a  entirely 

irellowish   ashy,   somewhat    blackish  on    tin  :uid 

jssed  throughout  with  narrow  blackish  wavy  bands 
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The  Seleucides  alba  is  {bund  in  thi  of  Salwa 

and  in  the  north-western  parts  of  New  Guinea, 
it  frequents  flowering  trees,    especially  sago-palms  ai 
pandani,  sucking  the  flowers,  round  and  ben 
unusually  large  and  powerful  feet  enable  it  to  ell 
n lotions  are  veiy  rapid.    It  seldom  rests  more  than  a  few 
moments  on  one  tree,  after  which  it  flies  straight  off,  and 
with  great  swiftness,  to  another.     It  ha*  lirill  err, 

to  be  heard  a  long  way,  consisting  of  "  Cah,  cab. "  repeated 
five  or  six  times  in  a  descending  scale,  and  at  the 
it  generally  flies  away.  The  males  are  quite  solitai.. 
habits,  although,  perhaps,  they  assemble  at  certain  times 
like  the  true  Paradise  Birds.  All  the  specimens  shot  and 
opened  by  my  assistant  Mr.  Alien,  who  obtained  this  line 
bird  during  his  last  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  had  nothing  in 
their  stomachs  but  a  brown  sweet  liquid,  probably  tbe 
nectar  of  tbe  flowers  on  which  they  had  been  fe* 
They  certainly,  however,  eat  both  fruit  and  -  insects,  for  a 
specimen  which  I  saw  alive  on  board  a  Dutch  steamer  ate 
cockroaches  and  papaya  fruit  voraciously.  This  bird  had 
the  curious  habit  of  resting  at  noon  with  the  bill  pointing 
vertically  upwards.  It.  died  on  the  passage  to  Batavin, 
and  I  secured  the  body  and  formed  a  skeleton,  whkb 
shows  indisputably  that  it  is  really  a  Bird  of  Paradise. 
The  tongue  is  very  long  and  extensible,  but  flat  and  * 
little  fibrous  at  the  end,  exactly  like  the  true  Paradiseas. 

In  the  island  of  Salwatty,  the  natives  search   in  the 
forests  till  they  find  the  sleeping  place  of  this  bird,  wl 
they  know  by  seeing  its  dung  upon  the  ground.     It 
rally  in  a  low  bushy  tree.    At  night  they  climb 
the  tree,  and  either  shoot  the  birds  with  blunt  arrows,  i 
even  catch  them  alive  with  a  cloth.    In  New  I 
are  caught  by  placing  snares  on  the  trees  frequei 
them,  in  the   same  way  as  the  Red  Paradise  Birds 
caught  in  Waigiou,  and  which  has  already  been  A 
at  page  534. 

The  great  Epimaque,  or  Long-tailed   I' 
machus  mngnus),  is  another  of  these  wonderful  • 
only    known    by    the   imperfect   skins   prepared 
natives,     in  its  dark  velvety  plumage,  glossed  with  brow* 
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and  purple,  it  resembles  the  Seleucidcs  alba,  but  it  be 
magnificent  tail  more  than  two  feet  long,  glossed  on  the 
upper  surface  with  the  most  intense  opalescent  blue.  Its 
chief  ornament, 
howuver,  consists 
in  the  group  of 
broad  plumes 
which  spring  from 
the  sides  of  the 
breast,  and  which 
are  dilated  at  the 
extremity,  and 
banded  with  the 
most  vivid  metallic 
blue  and  green. 
The  bill  is 
and  curved,  sod 
the  feet  black,  and 
.similar  to  those  of 
allied  forms. 
The  total  length  of 
thus  fine  bird  is  be- 
tween three  and 
four  feet. 

This  splendid  bird  inhabits  the  mountains  of  New 
<Ttuiiea,  in  the  same  district  with  the  Superb  and  the  Six- 
shafted  Paradise  Birds,  and  I  was  informed  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  ranges  near  the  coast.  I  was  several  times 
assured  by  different  natives  that  this  bird  makes  its  nest  in 
a  hole  under  ground,  or  under  rocks,  always  choosing  a 
place  with  two  apertures,  so  that  it  may  enter  at  one  and 
go  out  at  the  other.  This  is  veiy  unlike  what  we  should 
suppose  to  be  the  habits  of  the  bird,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  story  originated  if  it  is  not  true ;  and 
all  travellers  know  that  native  accounts  of  the  habits  of 
animals,  however  strange  they  may  seem,  almost  mvanably 
turn  out  to  ho  correct. 


tub  uiira-TjiiLrD  siiiD  or  mimn 
(Ep(mach%s  magnus.) 


The  Scale-breasted  Paradise  Bird  (Epiroachus  magniricua 
of  Cuvier)  is  now  generally  placed  with  the  Australian 
Rifle  birds  in  the  genus  Ptuoris.    Though  very  beautiful. 
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these  birds  are  less  strikingly  decorated  with    acce 
pi  uniage  than  the  other  species  we  have  been  describiog. 
their    chief   ornaineut   being   a   more   or    lees 
breastplate  of  stiff  metallic  green  feathers,  and  a  small  tuft 
of  somewhat  tames  on  the  sides  of  the  breast, 

back  and  wings  of  this  species  are  of  an  intense  n) 
blacky  faintly  glossed  in  certain  lights  with  rich  purple. 
The  two  bro.i  then  are  opalese' 

blue  with  a  velvety  surface,  and   the  top  of  the   be 
covered  with  feathers  resembling  scales  of"  burnished  i 
A  large  triangular  space  covering  the  chin,  throut,  and 
breast)  is  densely  scaled  with  feathers,  having  a 
or  greeu  lustre,  and  a  silky  fuel     This  is  edged  be 
a  narrow  band  of  black,  followed  by  shiny  reen. 

below  which  the  body  is  covered  with  hairy  feathers  oft 
rich  claret  colour,  deepening  to  black  at  (he  tail.  The  tnfti 
of  side  plumes  somewhat  rosemble  those  of  the  true  Budi 
of  Paradise,  but  are  scanty,  about  as  long  as  the  tail,  and  of 
11  black  colour.     The  sides  of  the  head  are  ri  .  and 

vilvety  feathers  extend  on  each  side  of  the  be  ik  over  the 
noafcrils, 

I  obtained  at  Dorey  a  young  male  of  this  bird,  in 
of  plumage  which  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  adult  female,  as 

be  case  in  all  the  allied  species.    The  upper  sui 
wings,  and  tail  are  rich  reddish  brown,  whiJ  .  uder 

surface  is  of  a  pale  ashy  colour,  closely  barred  throughout 
with   narrow   wavy   black  bands.     There  is  also  a  pale 
banded  stripe  over  the  eye,  and  a  long  i 
the  gape  down  each  side  of  the  neck.     1 
teen  inches  long,  whereas  the  native  Bkins  of  i 
male  are  only  about  t>  owing  to  the  way  in  wl 

the  tail  is  pushed  in,  so  as  to  give  as  much  prominence  a) 
ible  to  the  ornamental  plumage  of  thi 

At  Cape  York,  in  North  Australia,  there  is  a  clonaly 
allied  species,  Ptiloris  alberti,  the  female  of  which  ib 
similar  to  the  young  male  bird  here  described.     The 
tiful  Rifle  Birds  of  Australia,  which  touch  resemble  these 
Paradise  Birds,  are  named  Ptiloris  paradiseus  am  I 
victoria?.     The  Scale- breasted   i 

confined  to  the  mainland  of  New  Guinei  lees  nni 

than  several  of  tb»  oilier  SJM  I 
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There  are  three  other  New  Guinea  birds  which  are  by 
some  authors  classed  with  the  Birds  of  Paradise, 
Which,  being  almost  equally  remarkable  for  splendid 
plumage,  deserve  to  be  noticed  here.  The  Grst  is  the 
Paradise  pie  (Astrapia  nigra  of  Lesson),  a  bird  of  the 
size  of  Paradisea  rubra,  but  with  a  very  long  tail,  glossed 
above  with  intense  violet.  The  back  is  bronzy  black, 
the  lower  parts  green,  the  throat  and  neck  bordered  with 
:■  broad  feathers  of  an  intense  coppery  hue,  while  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  neck  they  are  glittering  emerald 
green.  All  the  plumage  round  the  head  is  lengthened 
and  erectile,  and  when  spread  out  by  the  living  bird  must 
have  an  effect  hardly  surpassed  by  auy  of  the  true  Paradise 
Is.  The  bill  is  black  and  the  feet  yellow.  The  Astrapia 
seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  intermediate  between  the 
Paradiseidro  aud  Epimaohidie. 

There  is  an  allied  species,  having  a  bare  caruuculated 
bead,  which  has  been  called  l'anuligalla  carunculata.  It 
is  believed  to  inhabit,  with  the  preceding,  the  mountainous 
interior  of  New  Guinea,  but  is  exceedingly  rare,  the  only 
kuown  specimen  being  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum. 

The  Paradise  Oriole  is  another  beautiful  bird,  which  Lb 
now  sometimes  classed  with  the  Birds  of  Paradise.     It  has 
D  aamed  Paradisea  aurea  and  Oriolus  aureus  by  the  old 
naturalists,  and  is  now  generally  placed  in  the  same  genus 
be  Regent  Bird  of  AuetraUa  (Sericnlas  chrysocephalns). 
But  the  form  of  the  bill  and  the  character  of  the  plumage 
i   to  me  to  be  so  different  that  it  will  have  to  form 
a   distinct   genus.    This   bird  is   almost  entirely  yellow, 
with  the  exception  of  the  throat,  the  tail,  and  part  of  the 
wings  and  back,  which  are  black  ;  but  it  is  chietiy  charac- 
terised by  a  quantity  of  loug  feathers  of  an  intense  glossy 
orange  colour,  which  cover  its  neck  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  back,  almost  Like  the  hackles  of  a  game-cock. 

This    beautiful    bird   inhabits    the    mainland   of  New 

•-•a,  and  is  also  found  in  Salwatty,  but  is  so  rare  that  1 

was  only  able  to  obtain  one  imperfect   native  skin,  and 

ling   whatever  is  known  of  it;-;  habits. 

I  will  now  give  a  list  of  all  the  Birds  of  Paradise  yet 

known,  with  the  places  they  are  believed  to  inhabit. 
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Waigicw. 

Bird).    Now  Guinea,  in 


New  Gninea,  Mjwl,  Sal- 


liST. 


I,   Pandim  apoda  (The  Great  Taradw  Bird).    Aru  Island* 

1  Par»di*eu  j»j>uaua  I'lTw  Leaser  Paradise.  Uird).     New  Guinea,  Mjiol. 

3.  Paradise*  rubra  (The  Red  Paradise,  Bin!). 

4.  Cicinnurus  rcgius    (Ike   King  Paradise 
Islands,  Mysol,  Salw< 

5.  Diidtjlludca  speuiow  (Tha  Magnificent), 
•ratty. 

0.  Dipbyllodca  wilsoni  (The  Red  Magnificent). 

7.    l."i>l;i»rinaatn  (The  Suuerb).     New  Gui> 

«.  Parotis  sexpennis  (The  Golden  Paradise  Bird).   New  Guinea. 

9.  Semioptera  wallnoei  (The  Standard  Wing).     Batehian,  Gilolo. 

10.  Epimachua  magnus  (The  Long-tailed  I'aradiac  Uinli.     New  Guiiua. 

11.  Selcncidea    alba    (The   Twelve-wired  Paradi*.  ..  Gainst, 
Salw:. 

12.  Ptiloris  magnili.  a  rwted  Paradise  Bird).    New  Gnaw*. 

13.  Ptiloria  alkorLi  (P.-  '  rt'a  Paradise  Bird).    North  A .. 
14  Ptilorii  paradise*  (The  Rifle  Bird).     East  Australia. 
15.  Ptiloris  wtoria-  <  lie  Bird).    North-Es*t 
36.  Aatrapia  nigra  (The  Paradise  Pi*-).     New  Guinea. 

^radigalk  caranuulata  (The  Caruncnlued  Paradise  Vie). 
Goinoa. 
18.  (1)  Sericulna  anreoa  (The  Paradise  Oriole).    New  Guinea,  Bahnttj 

Wo  see,  therefore,  that  of  the  eighteen  species  w. 
seem  to  deserve  a  place   among  the  Birds   of  Pi 
eleven  are  known  to   inhabit  the  great  island 
Guinea,  eight  of  which  are  entirely  confined  to  it  and  the 
hardly  separated  island  of  Salwatty.     But  if  we  consider 
those  islands  which  are  now  united  to  New  Guinea 
shallow  sea  to  really  form  a  part  of  it,  we  shall  find 
fourteen  of  the  Paradise   Birds  belong  to  that  coun 
while  three   Inhabit   the  northern  and   eastern   parts 
Australia,  and  one  the  Moluccas.     All   the   more 
ordinary  and  magnificent  species  are,  however,  enki 
oeo  to  the  Papuan  region. 

Although  I  devoted   so  much  time  to   a  search  ailer 
these  wonderful  buds,  I  only  succeeded  myself  in  obtain' 
ing  five  species  during  a  residence  of  many  months  i 
Aru  Islands,  New   Guinea,  and   Waigiou.      Mr.    AJ 
voyage   to  Mysol   did   not    procure    a  single    addii: 
species,  but  we  both  heard  of  a  place  -nrong,  on 

the  mainland  of  New  Guinea,  near  Salwatty.  « 
weTe  told  that  all  the  kinds  we  desired  coi 
We  therefore  determined  that  he  si 
and  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  tho  h 
natives,  who  actually  shoot  and  skiu  the  Birds  of  Paradise. 


■ 
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He  weiit  in  the  small  praii  I  had  fitted  up  at  Go  rain, 
and  through  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Dutch  Resident 
at  Ternate,  a  lieutenant  and  two  soldiers  were  sent  by 
the  Saltan  a£  Tidore  to  accompany  and  protect  him, 
and  to  assist  him  in  getting  men  and  in  visiting  the 
interior. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautious,  Mr.  Allen  met  with 
difliculties  in  this  voyage  which  we  had  neither  of  U9 
encountered  "before.  To  understand  these,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  that  the  Birds  of  Paradise  are  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  are  the  monopoly  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
coast  villages,  who  obtain  them  at  a  low  rate  from  the 
mountaineers,  and  sell  them  to  the  Bugis  trader-}.  A 
portion  is  also  paid  every  year  as  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of 
Tidore.  The  natives  are  therefore  very  jealous  of  a 
stranger,  especially  a  European,  interfering  in  their  trade, 
and  above  all  of  going  into  the  interior  to  deal  with  the 
mountaineers  themselves.  They  of  course  think  he  will 
raise  the  prices  in  the  interior,  and  lessen  the  supply  on 
the  coast,  greatly  to  their  disadvantage ;  they  also  think 
their  tribute  will  be  raised  if  a  European  takes  back  u 
quantity  of  the  rare  sorts ;  and  they  have  besides  a  vague 
and  vciy  natural  dread  of  somo  ulterior  object  in  a 
white  man's  coming  at  so  much  trouble  and  expense  to 
their  country  only  to  get  Birds  of  Paradise,  of  which 
they  know  he  can  buy  plenty  (of  the  common  yellow 
ones  which  alone  they  value)  at  Ternate,  Macassar,  or 
Singapore. 

It  thus  happened  that  when  Mr.  Allen  arrived  at  Soroug, 
and  explained  his  intention  of  going  to  seek  Birds  of 
Paradise  in  the  interior,  innumerable  objections  were 
raised.  He  was  told  it  was  three  or  four  days'  journey 
swamps  and  mountains ;  that  the  mountaineers  were 
savages  and  cannibals,  who  would  certainly  kill  him  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  not  a  man  in  the  village  could  be  found 
who  dare  go  with  him.  After  some  days  spent  in  these 
discussions,  as  he  still  persisted  in  making  the  attempt, 
and  showed  them  his  authority  from  the  Sidtan  of  Tidore 
to  go  where  he  pleased  and  receive  every  assistance,  they 
at  length  provided  him  with  a  boat  to  go  the  iirst  part 
of  the  journey  up  a  river;  at  the  same  time,  however. 
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they  Bent  peira^fl  orders  to  th<  to  refnw 

to  sell  any  provisions,  so  a  urn.    Ud 

arriving  at  the  villus  where  they  were  to  Leave 
and  strike  inland,  the  coast  people  Teturned,  leaving 
Allen   to  get  on   as   he  could.     Here  he  called  on  the 
Tidore   lieutenaut  to    assist   him,   and    procure  men  u 
guides  and  to  carry  Ins  baggage  to  the  w  the 

mountaineers.    This,  however,  was  not  so  easily  dono 
quarrel  took  place,  and  the  natives,  refusing  to  obey  the 
imperious  orders  of  the  lieutenant,  got  out  -lives 

and  spears  to  attack  him  and  hia  soldiers;  a 
J nmself  was  obliged  to  interfere  to  prote 
eosae  to  guard  him.     The  respect  due  to  a  white  man  sud 
the  timely  distribution  of  a  few  presents  prevailed ;  and, 
on  showing  the  knive-s.  hatchets,  and  beads  he  was  wil 
to  give  to  those  who  accompanied  him,  peace  was  res?' 
and    the    next   day,  travelling   over  a  frightfully  rugged 
country,  they  reached  the  villages  of  the  iiiountuinaas. 
Here  Mr.   Allen  remained  a  month  without   any  intef- 
pretev  through    whom  he  could   understand   a    woi- 
communicate  a  want.     However,  by  signs  and  preseal* 
and  a  pretty  liberal  barter,  he  got  on  very  weH,  soow 
of  them  accompanying  him  every  day  in   the   forest  » 
shoot,  and  receiving  a  small  present  when  *uc- 

TuL 

In  the  grand  matter  of  the  Paradise  Birds,  however. 
little  was  done.     Only  one  additional  3p 
the  Seleucides  alba,  of  which  he  had  already  obtain 
specimen  in  Salwatty ;  but  he  learnt  that  the  otheo 
Of  which  he  showed  them  drawings,  were  found 
three  days'  journey  farther  in  the  interior.     When  1  seal 
my  men  from  Dorey  to  Amberbaki,  they  ;,  tfce 

same  story — that  the  rarer  sorts  were  only  found  several 
days'  journey  in  the  ulterior,  among    I  .i-*ins, 

und    that    the    skins   were    prepared    I  i  rites 

who   had   never  even    been   seen   by   any   of  the  cob* 
people. 

It  seems  as  if  Nature  had  taken  precautious  that  than 
her  choicest  treasures  should  not  be  made  too  common 
and  thus  be  undervalued.    This  northern  coast  of 
Guinea    is    exposed   to   the    full    swell    o!  ujific 
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ui,  and  is  rugged  and  harbourless.  The  country  is  all 
cooky  aud  mountainous,  covered  everywhere  with  dense 
fores:  ng  in  its  swamps  and  precipices  and  serrated 

ridges    an  almost    impassable   barrier  to   the   unknown 
interior ;    and  the  people  are  dangerous  savages,  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  barbarism.     In  such  a  country,  and 
among  such  a  people,  are  found  these  wonderful  produe- 

of  Nature,   the    Birds  of  Paradise,  whose  exqn 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  and  strange  developments  of 
plumage  are  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of   the  most   civilized  and  the  most  intellectual  of 
mankind,    and     to     furnish    inexhaustible    materials     for 

iv  to  the  naturalist,  and  for  '.ion  to  the  philo- 

SOpli 

Tims  ended  my  search  after  these  beautiful  birds.     Five 
ages  to  different  parts  of  the  district  tliey  inhabit,  each 
occupying  in  its  preparation  and  execution  the  larger  part 
year,  produced  me  only  five  species  out  of  the  fourteen 
known  to  exist  in  the  New  Guinea  district.     The  kinds 
obtained  are  those  that  inhabit  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea 
its  islands,  the  remainder  seeming  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined  to    the   central   mountain-ranges    of   the    northern 
peninsula;  and  our  researches  at  Dorey  and  Amberbaki. 
near  one   end   of   this   peninsula,  and   at  Salwatty  and 
Sorong,  near  the  other,  enable  me  to  decide  with  some 
may  on  the  native  country  of  these  rare  and  lovely 
iccimens  of  which  have  never  yet  been  seen 
in   Europe. 

It  must  be  considered  as  somewhat  extraordinary  that, 

during   five   years'  residence   and   travel  in  Celebes,  the 

a  ocas,  and  New  Guinea,  1   should  never  have   been 

nolo  to  purchase  skins  of  half  the  species  which  Lesson, 

ears   ago,   obtained    during  a   few   weeks   in  the 

same  countries.     I  believe  that  all,  except  the  common 

ries  of  commerce,  are  now  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
they  were  even  twenty  years  ago ;  and  1  impute  it 
principally  to  their  having  been  sought  after  by  the  Dutdh 

dials  through  the  Sultan  of  Tidoro.     The.  chiefs  of 
annual  e:  i  to  collect  tribute  have  had  orders  to  get 

all  the  i.n  itdfl ;  and  as  tbej 

or  D<  t  them  (it  being  sul!u:i>'ut  to  say  fcbej  Ore  Cui 
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the  Sultan),  the  head  men   of   the   coast  villages  woald 
. uturc  refuse  to  purchase  them  fr  iuu- 

taincers,  and  contine  themselves  instead  to  the  commoner 
species,  which  are  less  sought  after  by  amateurs,  but  are  a 
more  profitable  merchandise  The  same  causes  frequently 
lead  tin;  inhabitants  of  uncivilized  countries  to  conceal 
minerals  or  other  natural  products  with  which  they  may 
become  acquainted,  from  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  par 
increased  tribute,  or  of  bringing  upon  themselves  a  new 
ami  ppprooolvB  labour. 
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Tin?   NATUKAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPUAN   ISLANDS, 


NEW  GUINEA,  with  the  islands  joined  t 
shallow  sea,  constitute  the  Papuan  group,  cbaiac- 
terised  by  a  very  close  reacmblauce  in  their  peculiar  forms 
of  life.  Having  abeady,  in  my  chapters  on  the  Aru  Island* 
and  on  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  given  some  details  of  tb* 
natural  history  of  this  district,  I  shall  here  confine  myself 
to  a  general  sketch  of  its  animal  productions,  and  of  their 
relations  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world- 
New  Guinea  is  perhaps  tltc  largest  island  on  the  globe, 
being  a  little  larger  than  Borneo.  It  is  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  miles  long,  and  in  the  widest  hundred 

broad,  and  seems  to  be  everywhere  covered  with  luxuriant 
forests.      Almost  everything  that  is  yet   i  t  its 

oral  productions  comes  from  the  north-western  j.> 
snla,  and  a  few  islands  grouped  around  it     These  do  not 
constitute  a  tenth  part  of  the  area  of  the  whole  island, 
and  are  so  cut  off  from  it,  that  their  fauna  may  well  be 
somewhat  different ;  yet  they  have  produced   us  (with  a 
very  partial  exploration)  no  less  than  two  hundred  awl 
fifty  species  of  land  birds,  almost  all  unknown  elsev. 
and  comprising  some  of  the  most  curious  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  feathered  tribes.    It  is  needless  to  say  how  much 
intc-rest  attaches  to  the  far  larger  unknown  portion  of 
reat  island,  the  greatest  terra  incognita  that  still  remaifli 
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for  the  naturalist  tu  explore,  and  lh«j  only  region  where 
altogether  new  and  oxrimagimd  tonus  of  life  may  perhaps 
be  round  There,  is  now,  1  am  happy  to  say,  Borne  chance 
chat  tilts  great  country  will  no   Ion  m   absolutely 

unknown  to  us.  The  Dutch  Government  have  granted  a 
weU-equipped  Bteamei  to  Barn  a  oatuxalisi 

mentioned  in  this  work)  and  assistants  to 
New  Qui  r«  they  axe  to  spend  some  years  in  1  sn> 

cumnavigaiiug  the  island,  asconding  its  largo  rivers  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  interior,  and  making  extensive 
collections  of  its  natural  product  in: 

The  Mammalia  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
yet  discovered,  an  only  seventeen  in  numbed    Two  of 
these  are  bats,  one  is  a  pig  of  a  peculiar  specaVs 
papuensis),  and  the  rest  are  all   marsupials,     The   bats 
are,  no  doubt,  much  more  numerous,  but  there 
reason  to  believe  that  whatever  new  land  Mammalia  may 
be  discovered  will   belong  to  the  maxtupia]  order.      One 
of  these  is  a  true  kangaroo,  very  similar  to  BOmfl  d 
middle-sized  kangaroos  of  Australia,  aud  it  is  Ml 
as  being  tin.'  aal  of  the  kind  ever  Been  by  Euro- 

ii  [nhabita  Myaol  and  the  Am  Islands  (an  allied 
ies  being  found  in  New  Guinea),  and  was  seen  and 
ribed  by  Le  Bran  in  17H  from  living  specimens  at 
Batavia.     A  much  more  extraordinary  creature  is  the  tree- 
kaugaroo,  two  species  of  which  are   Imown   from   New 
Guinea.   These  animals  do  not  differ  very  strikingly  in  form 
terrestrial  kangaroos,  and  appeal  to  be  but  imper- 
fectly adapted  to  an  arboreal  life,  as  they  move  i: 
slowly,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  Becnre  footing  on 
the  limb  of  a  tree.     The  let  1  er  of  the  raUSCule 

is  lost,  aud  powerful  claws  have  been  acquired  to  assist 

limbing,  but  m  other  respects  the  animal  seems  be 
adapi  .ilk  on  terra  firma-.     This  imperfect  adapt  1- 

tion  may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  there  being  no  carnivora 
in  New  Guinea,  and  no  enemies  of  any  kind  from  which 
thest  have,  to  escape  by  rapid  climbing,     Four 

species  of  1  uscus,  and  the  small  lis  >  in- 

habit New  Guinea;  and  there  I  ton  smaller  mar- 

supials, one  of  which  i-  the  size  of  a  rat,  and  takes  its 
place  by  entering  houses  and  devouring  provisions. 
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The  birds  of  New  Guinea  offer  the   greaU- 
con trust  I 

move  beautiful,  and  afford  more  new,  i  arious,  and  elegant 
-    than    those  of    any  other  island    on  the  globe, 
les   the  Birds  of  Paradise,  which  we   have  oh 
sufficiently  considered,   it   possesses   a  number   of 

birds,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  orni 
almost  Berrea  to  distinguish  it  as  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Among    ita    I 

parrots  are  the  Great  Black  Cockatoo,  and  the  little  i 
tailed  Nasiterna,  the  giant  and  the  dwarf  of  the  whofe 
tribe.     The  bare-headed    Dasyptilus   is  one    or   the  mwt 
singular  parrot.-,   known;    while   the   beautiful  little  long- 
tailed  Charmosyna,  and  the  great  variety  ol  osly- 
coloured  lories,  have  no  parallels  elsewhere      !  I 
it  possesses  about  forty  distinct  species,  among  a 
the  magnificent  crowned  pigeons,  now  bo  well  known  in 
our  aviaries,  and  pre-eminent  both  for  size  and 
the  curious  Trugon  terreatris,  which  approaches  the  still 
re  strange   Didunculus   of  Samoa;  and   a  new  genus 
li   oicophaps),  discovered  by  myself",  wide!               41 
•  long  and  powerful  bill,  quite  unlike  that  of  auy  0 
eon.    Among  its  sixteen   kingfishers,   it  possesses 
curious    hook-billud    Macrorhina,    and  a  red    and 
Tanysiptera,   the  most  beautiful  of  that  beautiful  genus. 
Among  its  perching  birds  are  the  fine  genua  ol  crow-like 
starlings,  with  brilliant  plumage  (Manuoudin)  ;  the  eurioui 
pale-coloured   crow  (Gymnocorvus  senex)  ;  the  abnormal 
red  and  black  flycatcher  (Peltops  blainviUii) ;  the  ounoua 
little  boat-billed  flycatchers  (ilachmrirhynchus) ;  and  the 
elegant  blue  llycatcher-wrens  (Todopsis), 

The  naturalist  will  obtain  '-arid? 

and  interest  of  the  productions  of  this  country,  by  the 

ement,  that   its  land   birds   belong  to    I  I 
which  29  are  exclusively  characteristic  of   i 
Udoug  to  that  limited  area  which  includes  the  Molucca! 
aud  North  Australia,  and  whose  species  of  these  gi 
have   been  entirely   derived    fro 
one-half  of  the  New  Guinea  genera  are    found   al- 
Australia,  about  one-third  in  India  and  the   lndo-A 
islands. 
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A  very  curious  fact,  not  hitherto  sufficiently  noticed,  is 
the  appearance  of  a  pure  Malay  element  in  the  birds  of  New 
Guinea.   We  find  two  sp  .1  EnpetfcB,  a  curious  Malayan 

genua  allied  to  the  forked-tail  water-chats ;  two  of  Alcippe, 
an  Indian  and  Malay  wren-like  form  ;  an  Arachnothera, 
quite  resembling  the  spider-catching  honeysuckers  of  Ma- 
lacca ;  two  species  of  Gracula,  the  Mynahs  of  India ;  and 
a  curious  little  black  Prionocbilus,  a  saw-billed  fruit- 
pecker,  undoubtedly  allied  to  the  Malayan  form,'  although 
perhaps  a  distinct  genus.  Now  not  one  of  these  birds,  or 
anything  allied  to  them,  occurs  in  the  Moluccas,  or  (with 
one  exception)  in  Celebes  or  Australia ;  and  as  they  are 
most  of  them  birds  of  short  flight,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive  how  or  when  they  could  have  crossed  the  space 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  which  now  separates  them 
from  their  nearest  allies.  Such  facts  point  to  changes 
of  land  and  sea  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  rate  wlm  li, 
measured  by  the  time  required  for  a  change  of  species, 
must  be  termed  rapid.  By  speculating  on  such  changes. 
we  may  easily  see  how  partial  waves  of  immigration  may 
have  entered  New  Guinea,  and  how  all  trace  of  their 
passage  may  have  been  obliterated  by  the  subsequent  dis- 
appearance of  the  intervening  land. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  study  of  geology  teaches  us 
that  is  more  certain  or  more  im 

instability  of  the  earth's  surface.  Everywhere  beneath  our 
feet  we  find  proofs  that  what  is  land  lias  l> 
that  where  oceans  now  spread  out  has  once  been  land  ; 
and  that  this  change  from  sea  to  land,  and  from  land  to 
sea,  has  taken  place  not  once  or  twice  only,  but  again  and 
again,  during  countless  ages  of  past  time.  Now  the  b1 
of  the  distribution  ><['  uumal  Life  upon  the  present  enorfkee 
of  the  earth,  causes  us  to  look  upon  this  constant  inter- 
ne of  land  and  sea — this  making  and  unmaking  of 
cont incuts,  this  elevation  and  disappearance  of  islands — as 
a  potent  reality,  which  has  always  and  everywhere  bc<  I 
progress,  and  has  been  the  main  agent  in  determining  the 
manner  in  which  living  tilings  are  now  grouped  and  scat- 
tered over  the  earth's  surface.  And  when  we  continually 
come  upon  such  little  anomalies  of  distribution  as  that 
just  now  described,  we  lind  the  only  rational  ex\tb»ud&H»x 
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of  them,  in  those  repeated  elevations  and  depressions  which 
have  left  their  record  in  mysterious,  but  still  i 
ters  on  the  face  of  organic  nature. 

Tii<-  insects  or  New  Guinea  are  less  known  than  the 

birds,  but.  they  seem  almost  equally  v.  ile  for  fine 

:■  colours,     The  magu  _Twn  and 

yellow  Ornithopterre  are  abundant,  and  have  most  probably 

?ara  from  this  point-  as  far  as  India.    Among 

the  smaller  buttertlios  are  several  peculiar  geuera  of  Hym- 

phalids  and  Lywenid  kable  for  their  large 

ular  markings,    or   brilliant   coloration.     The   la 


■ 
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and  most  beautiful  of  the  clear-winged  moths   (Cocyto 
d'urvillei)   is    found  here,    as    well    as    the    large   tad 
handsome  green  moth  (Nyctalemon  orontea).     The  b. 
furnish    us    with    many    Bpecies   of    large    aize,    an 
the    mo3t   brilliant,    metallic    lustre,    ;■  hicb   the 

Tiaesisternus   mirabilis,  a  longicorn   beetle   of  a  gol 
green  colour;  the  ily  brillian 

tera  waUacei   and  Anacamptorhina  fulgida  ;    one  o' 
handsomest  of  the  Buprestidffi,  Calodema  wallacei;  tod 
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nil  Sm  blue  weevils  of  the  genus  Eupholus,  are 
jerhaps  the  mo3t  conspicuous.  Almost  all  the  other 
order  i;i  n-h  us  with  large  or  extraordinary  forms.  The 
curious  lionmd  llics  have  already  beeu  mentioned;  and 
amoii','   thu   Orthoptera   the   great  shielded  grasshoppers 

;he  most,  remarkable.  The  species  here  figured  (M 
todon  ensifer)  has  the  thorax  covered  by  a  large  triangular 
borny  shield,  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  with  serrated 
edges,  a  somewhat  wavy,  hollow  surface,  and  a  faint 
median  line,  so  as  very  closely  to  resemble  a  leaf.  Tho 
glossy  wing-coverts  (when  fully  expanded,  more  than  nine 
inclioa  across)  are  of  a  fine  green  colour  and  so  beautifully 
veined  as  to  imitate  closely  some  of  the  large  shining 
tropical  leaves.     The  body  is  short,  and  terminated  in  the 

de  by  a  long  curved  sword-like  ovipositor  (nut 
In  the  cut),  and  the  legs  are  all  long  and  strongly-spim  :l 
These  insects  are   sluggish  in  their  motions,   depending 
for  safety  on  their  resemblance  to   foliage,  their  horny 
shield  and  wing-coverts,  and  their  spiny  legs. 

The  largo  islands  to  the  east  of  New  Guinea  are  very 
little  known,  but  the  occurrence  of  crimson  lories,  which 
are  quite  absent  from  Australia,  and  of  cockatoos  allied  to 
those  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Molncc&Sj  shows  that  they 
belong  to  the  Papuan  group  ;   and  we  are  thus  able   to 
the  Malay  Archipelago  as  extending  eastward  to  the 
Solomon's  Islands.   New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  more  nearly  allied  to  Australia; 
and  the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  though  very  poor 
in   all   forms   of  life,  possess  a  few  peculiarities  \vhi<  h 
compel  us  to  class  them  as  a  separate  group.    Although 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  I  have  always  separated 
Toluccas  as  a  distinct  zoological  group  from  New  Guinea, 
have  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that  its  fauna  was 
•.-  derived  from  that  island,  just  as  that  of  Timor  was 
liefly  derived  from  Australia.     If  W  were  dividing 
Lustralian  region  for  zoological  purposes  alone,  we  should 
form  three  great  groups  :  one  comprising  Australia,  Timor, 
and   Tasmania;   another  New  Guinea,  with  the  islands 
from  Bouru  to  the  Solomon's  group;  and  the  third  com- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  Facific  Islands. 
The    relation   of   the   New   Guinea  fauna    to  that 
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Australia  is  very  close.     It  is  best  marked  in  tl 

malii    I  uce  of  marsupials,  and  the  almost 

template  absence  of  all  other  terrestrial  forms.     In  birds 
it  is  less  striking,  although  still  very  olea  U  the  re- 

markable old-'.M  rid  forms  which  are  absent  from  the  one 
'  qually  jo  her,  such  as  Pheasants,  Grousa, 

Vultures,  and  Woodpeckers ;  while  Cockatoos,  Broad-tailed 
Parrots,  Podargi,  and   the  great  families  of  the   lb 
sue  leers  and  Brush-turkeys,  with  many  others,  comprising 
no  less  than  twenty-four  genera  of  land-birds,  are  common 
to  both  countries,  and  are  entirely  coufined  to  them. 

When  we  consider  the  wonderful  . if  the 

two  regions  in  all  those  physical  condition  van 

once  supposed  to  determine  the  forms  ol  life — Australia, 
with  its  open  plains,  stony  deserts,  dried  up  rivers,  and 
changeable  temperate  climate;  New  Guinea,  with  its 
luxuriant  forests,  uniformly  hot,  moist,  and  evergr. . 
this  great  similarity  in  their  productions  is  aim 
ing,  and  unmistakeably  points  to  a  commoi  Tin 

resemblance  i3  not  nearly  so  strongly  marked  in  insect  v 
reason  obviously  being,  that  this  class  of  animals  are  much 

re  immediately  dependent  on  vegetans 
than  ate  th"  more  highly  organized  birds  and  Mammalia. 
Insects  also  have  far  more  effective  means  of  dist: 
aud  have  spread  widely  into  every  district  favourable 
their  development  and  increase.     The  giant  Oruithopter 
have  thus  spread  from  New  Guinea  over  the 
pelago,  and  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  ;  v. 
elegant  long-honied  Auti  have  spread  in  the  opposit 

ion  from  Malacca  to  .New  Guinea,  but  owing  to  Of 
favourable  conditions  ■  have   not  bi  to  estal 

themselves  in  Australia.     That  country,  on  the  othi 
has  developed  a  variety  of  ilower-haunting  Chafers  ami 
KiipreatidiB,  and  numbers  of  large  and  curious  terrestrial 
Weevils,  scarcely  any  of  which  are  adapted  lamp 

gloomy  forests  of  New  Guinea,  where  cull 
forms  are  to  be  found.    There  are,  however,  sc >\n e 
insects,  constituting  what  appear  to  lie  the  remain 
ancient  population  of  the  equatorial  parts  of  I 
region,  v  still  almost  entirely  confined  to  it. 

aru  the  interesting  sub-family  of  Longicom  beta— 
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Ttiiesisternitie ;  one  of  the  best-marked  genera  of  Hupres- 
■  — Cyphogastra ;  and  the  beautiful  weevils  forming  the 
genu3  Eupholus.  Among  butterflies  we  have  the  genera 
Mynes,  Hypocista,  and  Elodina,  and  the  curious  eye- 
spotted  Drusilla,  of  which  last  a  single  species  is  found  in 
Java,  but  in  no  other  of  the  western  islands. 

The  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  plants  are  still 
greater  than  they  are  for  insects,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
eminent  botanists,  that  no  such  clearly-defined,  regions;  can 
be  marked  out  in  botany  as  in  zoology.  The  causes  which 
tend  to  diffusion  are  here  most  powerful,  and  have  led  tq 
such  intermingling  of  the  floras  of  adjacent  regions  that 
none  but  broad  and  general  divisions  can  now  be  detected. 
These  remarks  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  dividing  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  great  regions,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Tadical  difference  of  their  natural  pro- 
ductions. Such  difference  we  now  know  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  long-continued  separation  by  moTe  or  less  tm 
passable  barriers ;  and  as  wide  oceans  and  great  contrasts 
of  temperature  are  the  most  complete  barriers  to  the 
dispersal  of  all  terrestrial  forms  of  life,  the  primary 
divisions  of  the  earth  should  in  the  main  serve  for  all 
terrestrial  organisms.  However  various  may  be  the  effects 
limate,  however  unequal  the  means  of  distribution, 
te  will  never  altogether  obliterate  the  radical  effects  of 
long- continued  isolation;  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that 
when  the  botany  and  the  entomology  of  New  Guinea  and 
the  surrounding  islands  become  as  well  known  as  are 
their  mammals  and  birds,  these  departments  of  nature 
vill  also  plainly  indicate  the.  radical  distinctions  of  the 

ido-ilalayan  and  Austro-Malayan  regions  of  the  great 

lalay  Archipelago. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


TOT    RACES  OF   MAN   IN  THE  MALAY    ABCH1PKLAGO. 


I  PROPOSE  to  conclude  this  account  of  my  East 
travels,  with  a  short  statement  of  my  views  a-'; 
races  of  man   which  inhabit  the  various   parts   of 
Archipelago,  their  chief  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
their  affinities  with  each  other  and  with  surrounding  tribe* 
their  migrations,  and  their  probable  origin, 

Two  very  strongly  contrasted  races  inhabit  the 
pclago — the  Malaya,    occupying   almost    exclusively  th« 
larger  western  half  of  it,  and  the  Papuans,  head- 

quarters are   New  Guinea  and  several   of  the  adjacent 
islands.     Between  these  in  locality,  are  found  tribes  who 
are  also  intermediate  in  their  chief  characteristics,  aud  it 
is   sometimes  a   nice  point  to   determine  whether  i 
belong  bo  one  or  the  other  race,  or  have  been  formed  by* 
lure  of  the  two. 
The  Malay  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  thew 
two  races,  as  it  is  the  one  which  is  the  most 
which  has  come  most  into  contact  with  Europeans,  and 
which  alone  has  any  plnce  in  history.   What  may  be  called 
the  true  Malay  races,  as  distinguished  from  others  who 
have  merely  a  Malay  element  in  their  language,  i 
considerable  uniformity  of  physical   mid    mental    charac- 
teristics, while  there  are  very  great  differences  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  language.   They  consist  of  four  great,  aud  a  fc* 
minor  semi-civilized  tribes,  and  a  number  ol 
may  be  termed  savages.    The  Malays  proper  inhabit  th« 
Malay   peninsula,   and   almost    all    the  coast   re 
Borneo  and  Sumatra.     They  all  speak  the  Ma 
or  dialects  of  it ;  they  write  in  the  Amide  and 

are  Mahometans  in  religion.    The  Javanese  inhabit  Java, 
part  of  Sumatra,  Madura,  Bali,   and   part  of   Loin 
They   speak  the  Javanese   and   Kawi   language- 
they  write  in  a  native  character.    They  are  now  Mabo- 
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in  Java,  but  Brahmins  in  Bali  and  Lombock.     The 
Sugis  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  pacta  of  Celebes, 
re  BOSt&S  to  be  an  allied  people  in  Snmhawa,    They 
.•ciik  theBugis  and  Macassar  lauguages,  with  dialects,  and 
ive  two  tlill'j i-'jtit  native  chan  which  they  write 

these.    They  are  all  Mahometans.     The  fourth  great  met 
is  that  of  the  Tag&laS  in    the    Philippine  Islands,   about 
whom,  as    I  did    not  visit    those   Islands,    1   shall 
latin       Many    <->l'  them   are  now   Christians,   and  speak 
aish  as  well  as  their  native  tongue,  the  Tagala     The 
Moluccan-Malays,   who   inhabit   chiefly   Ternate,   Tidore, 
Batehian,  and  Amboyoa,   may    bo  hold  to   form  a  fifth 
division  of  semi-civilized  Malays.     They  are  all   Maho- 
metans, but  they  speak   a  variety  of  curious  languages, 
winch  seam  compounded  of  Basis  aud  Javanese,  with  the 
linages  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  savage   Malays  are   the    1  f   Borneo;    tie- 

Battaks  and  other  wild  tribes  of  Sumatra  ;  the-  Jakons  of 

Khe  Malay  Peninsula  ;  the  aborigines  of  Northern  I 
e  Sula  island,  aud  of  part  of  Bourn. 
The  eolour  of  all  these  varied  tribes  is  a  light  reddish 
irown,  with  more  or  less  of  an  ohva  tinge,  not  varying  in 
any  important  degree  over  an  extent  of  country  as  lar 
all  Southern  Europe     The  hair  is  equally  constant,  being 
invariably  iilack  .  □  i  straight,  and  of  a  rather  coarse  tex- 
I    tint,  or  any  wave  or  curl  in  it, 
is  an  almost  certain  proof  of  the  admixture  of  some  foreign 
blood.     The  fare  is  nearly  destitute  of  beacd,  and  the 

breast   and    limbs   are    free    from    hair.       The  Stature    is 

.•ably  equal,  and  is  always  considerably  belo-. 
the  avenge  European;  the  body  is  robust,  thi  well 

developed,  the  feel  imaU,  thick,  and  short,  the  hands  small 
and  rather  delicate.  The  face  is  a  little  broad,  aud  in- 
clined to  be  flat ;  the  forehead  is  ra4  ■  «ows 
low,  the  eyes  black  and  very  slightly  oblique  ;  the  nose  is 
Hither  small,  not  prominent,  but  Btiai  ;hl  S&d  Wl  U  BUI 
apex  a  little  rounded,  the  nostrils  broad  and  slightly 
lossd;  the  cheek-bones  are  ■■■           eminent,  the  m 

large,  the  lips  broad  aud  wull  cut,  but  nut  protruding,  the 
Chin  round  and  well  formed. 

lu  il  -i  prion  there  seems  little  to  object  to  on  the 
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score  of  beauty,  and  yet  on  the  whole  the  Malays  are  cer- 
tainly not  handsome.  In  youth,  however,  they  are  often 
very  gOodJooking,  and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  up  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age  are  very  pleasing,  and  some 
have  countenances  which  are  in  their  way  almost  perfect 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  lose  much  of  their  good  looks 
by  bad  habits  and  irregular  living.  At  a  very  early  age 
they  dbei  and  tobacco  almost   incessantly;  they 

suffer  much  want  and  exposure  in  their  fishing  and  other 
excursions ;  their  lives  are  often  passed  in  alternate  stern* 
tion  and  feasting,  idleness  and  excessive  labour, — and 
naturally  produces  premature  old  age  and  harshnt 

In  character  the  Malay  is  impassive.  He  exhibits  & 
reserve,  diffidence,  and  even  bashfulness,  which  is  in 
some  degree  attractive,  and  leads  the  observer  to  think 
that  the  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  character  impuL 
the  race  must  be  grossly  exaggerated.  He  is  not  demon- 
»trativi\  His  feelings  of  surprise,  admiration,  or  fear,  are 
r  openly  manifested,  and  aie  probably  not  strongly 
felt  He  is  slow  and  deliberate  in  speech,  and  i 
in  introdncing  the  subject  he  has  come  expressly  to  disease. 
These  are  the  main  features  of  his  moral  nature,  and  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  every  action  of  his  life. 

Children  and  women  are  timid,  and  scream  and  run  at 
the  unexpected  sight  of  a  European.     In  the  com  pan- 
men  they  are  silent,  and  are  generally  quiet  and  obc-.i 
When  alone  the  Malay  is  taciturn;  he  talks  nor 

sings  to  hiinael£  "When  several  are  paddling  in  a  canoe, 
they  occasionally  chant  a  monotonous  and  plaintive  song. 
He  is  cautious  of  giving  offence  to  his  equals.  He  docs 
not  quarrel  easily  about  money  matters ;  dislikes  a? I 
too  frequently  even  for  payment  of  his  just  debts,  and  will 
often  give  them  up  altogether  rather  than  quarrel  with  lus 
debtor.  Practical  joking  is  utterly  repugnant  to  his  dis- 
position; fur  he  is  particularly  sensitive  to  breaches  cf 
etiquette,  or  any  interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
himself  or  another.  As  an  example,  I  may  mention  that 
I  have  often  found  it  very  difficult  to  yet  one  Malay 
servant  to  waken  another.  He  will  call  as  loud  as  he  can, 
but  will  hardly  touch,  much  less  shake  his  comrade.    I 
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have  frequently  had  to  waken  a  hard  sleeper  myself  when 
on  a  land  ot  sea  joiirney. 

The  higher  classes  of  Malays  are  exceedingly  polite,  and 
have  all  the  quiet  ease  and  dignity  of  the  best-bred  Euro- 
peans. Yet  this  is  compatible  with  a  reckless  cruelty  and 
contempt  of  human  life,  which  is  the  dark  aide  of  their 
character.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
different  persons  give  totally  opposite  accounts  of  them— 
one  praising  them  for  their  soberness,  civility,  and  good- 
nature; auother  abusing  them  for  their  deceit,  treachery, 
and  cruelty.  The  old  traveller  Nicolo  Conti,  writing  in 
1430,  says :  "  The  inhabitants  of  Java  and  Sumatra  ex- 
ceed every  other  people  in  cruelty.  They  regard  killing  a 
man  as  a  mere  jest;  nor  is  any  punishment  allotted  lor 
such  a  deed.  If  any  one  purchase  a  new  sword,  aud  wish 
to  try  it,  he  will  thrust  it  into  the  breast  of  the  first  person 
he  meets.  The  passers-by  examine  the  wound,  and  praise 
the  skill  of  the  person  who  inflicted  it,  if  he  thrust  in 
the  weapon  direct."  Yet  Drake  says  of  the  south 
Java :  "  The  people  (as  are  their  kings)  are  a  very  loving, 
true,  and  just-dealing  people;"  and  Mr.  Crawfurd  says 
that  the  Javanese,  whom  he  knew  thoroughly,  are 
peaceable,  docile,  sober,  simple,  and  industrious  people." 
BaTbosa,  on  the  other  hand,  who  saw  them  at  Malacca 
about  1660,  says  :  "  They  are  a  people  of  great  ingenuity, 
very  subtle  in  all  their  dealings;  very  malicious,  great 
deceivers,  seldom  speaking  the  truth ;  prepared  to  do  all 
manner  of  wickedness,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives." 

The  intellect  of  the  Malay  race  seems  rather  deficient 
They  are  incapable  of  anything  beyond  the  simplest  com- 
binations of  ideas,  and  have  little  taste  or  energy  for  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge.  Their  civilization,  such  as  it 
is,  does  not  seem  to  be  indigenous,  as  it  is  entirely  confined 
to  those  nations  who  have  been  converted  to  the  Maho- 
metan or  Brahminical  religions. 

I  will  now  give  an  equally  brief  sketch  of  the  other 
great  race  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Papuan. 

The  typical  Papuan  race  is  in  many  respects  the  very 
opposite  of  the  Malay,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  very  im- 
perfectly described.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  a  deep 
sooty-brown  or  black,  sometimes  approaching,  but  never 
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quite  equalling,  the  jet-blank  of  BOrae  negro  races, 
varies  in  tint,  however,  more  than  that  of  the  Malar,  and 
is  sometimes  a  dusky-brown.  The  hah  is  vt>ry  peculiar, 
harsh,  dry,  and  frizzly,  growing  in  liu.lt:  tufto  at 
curls,  which  in  youth  are  very  short  and  compact,  but 
afterwords  grow  out  to  a  considerable  length,  I 
compact  frizzled  mop  which  is  the  Papuans'  pride  and 
glory.  The  face  is  adorned  with  a  beard  of  the  sane 
frizzly  nature  as  the  hair  of  the  head  The  arms,  legs,  ui 
breast  are  also  more  or  less,  clothed  with  hail  of  a 
nature. 

In  stature  the  Papuan  decidedly  surpasses  the  Malay, 
and  is  perhaps  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  the  aw 
Europeans.     The  legs  are  long  and  thin,  and  the  has 
fe«t  larger  than  in  the  Malays.     The  face  is  so 
elongated,   the   forehead    I 
the  brows  very   proi* 
nose  is  la 

high,  the  base  he  uosl 

broad,  with  the  ft]  hid 

owing  to  the  tip  of  the  nos1 
elongated ;  the  mouth  is  large, 
lips  thick  and  protuberant 
The  face  has  thus  an  altogether 
more  European  aspect  than  in 
the  Malay,  on  ing  to  tiu  lanje 
ir  form  of 
this  organ,  with  the  m> 

■ 
the  hair  on  the  head,  face, 
body,  enable  us  at  a 
two  mo 

characteristic  t  ire  as 

tin 

or  twelve  yean  old  at 
aud  the  peculiar  form  of  tin  a  in 

6gan  carve  for  ornaments  to  thi 

as  charms  to  vn  ax  round  thi ;: 

The  mora]  characteristics  of  the  Papuan  appear  to  me 
separate  him  as  distinctly  from  the  Malay  as  do  his  ft 
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and  features.  He  is  impulsive  and  demonstrative  in  8gM 
and  action.  His  emotions  and  passions  express  themselves 
in  shouts  and  laughter,  in  yella  and  frantic  leapings. 
Women  and  children  take  their  share  in  every  discussion. 
and  seem  little  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  strangers  and 
Europeans. 

Of  the  intellect  of  this  race  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  rate  it  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
the  Malays,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Papuans 
have  never  yet  made  any  advance  towards  civilization.  Tt 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  for  centuries  the 
Malays  have  been  influenced  by  Hindoo,  Cliinese,  and 
Arabic  immigration,  whereas  the  Papuan  ran:  has  only 
been  subjected  to  the  very  partial  and  local  influence  of 
Malay  traders.  The  Papuan  has  much  more  vital  energy, 
which  would  certainly  greatly  assist  his  intellectual  deve- 
lopment. Papuan  slave*  Snow  no  inferiority  of  intellect 
compared  with  Malays,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  and  in  the 
Moluccas  they  are  often  promoted  to  places  of  considerable 
trust.  The  Papuan  has  a  greater  feeling  for  art  than  the 
Malay.     He  decorates  his  canoe,  his  house,  and  almost 

ery  domestic  utensil    with    elaborate  carvinu,  a    habit 
bub  is  rarely  found  among  tribes  oi  race. 

In  the  affections  and  moral  sentiments,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Papuans  seem  very  deficient.  In  the  treatment 
of  their  children  they  are  often  violent  and  cruel;  whereas 
the  Malays  are  almost  invariably  kind  and  gentle,  hardly 
ever  mtanexrag  at  all  with  their  children's  pursuits  and 
amusements,  and  giving  them  perfect  Li  bevev 

age  they  wish  to  claim  it.     But  these  very  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  parents  and  children  are  no  doubt,  in 
measure,  due  to  the  listless  and  apathetic  character  of  the 
race,  which  never  loads  the  yon  iben  into  serious 

opposition  to  the  eldem;  while  the  hen  oipline  of 

the  Papuan:;  may  be  chiefly  due  to  il  :  mr  and 

energy  of  mind  which  always,  sooner  or  later,  leads  ta 
rebellion  04   t3  r, — the  people 

against  their  rulers,  the  slave  against  his  master,  or  the 
child  against  its  parent. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  whether  we  consider  their, 
physical  conformation,  their  moral  character!  heft 
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intellectual  capacities,  the  Malay  and  Papuan  races  offer 
remarkable  differences  ami  The  Malar 

is  of  short  stature,  brown-skinned,  straight-haired,  beard- 
less, and  smooth-bodied.  The  Papuan  is  taller,  is  bkek- 
skiimed.  frizzly-haired,  bearded,  an  bodied    Tl» 

former  in  broad-faced,  has  a  small  nose,  and"  Q  nova; 

the  latter  is  long-faced,  has  a  large  and  pr> 
and    projecting  eyebrows.      The  Malay  is  "bash  d 
undemonstrative,   and   quiet;    the   Papuan  is   bold,  im- 
petuous, exoit&ble,  and  noisy.     The  former   is  grave  and 
seldom  langns  ;  the  latter  is  joyous  and  laught.  r-],.viag,— 
the  one  conceals  his  emotions,  the  other  d  new. 

Having  thus  described  in  some  detail,  the  great  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  differences  between  the  Malays  and 
Papuans,  we  have  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  the  nu- 
merous islands  which  do  not  agree  very  closely  with  either 
of  these  races.  The  islands  of  Obi,  Batchian,  and  the 
three  southern  peninsulas  of  Gilolo,  possess  no  true  indi- 
genous population;  but  the  northern  peninsula  is  inha- 
bited by  a  native  race,  the  so-called  Allures  of  Sahoe  oad 
Galelo.  These  people  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Malays, 
and  almost  equally  so  from  the  Papuans,  They  are  till 
and  well-made,  with  Papuan  features,  and  curly 
they  are  bearded  and  hairy-limbed,  but  quite  as  light  in 
coIout  as  the  Malays.  They  are  an  industrious  and 
uprising  race,  cultivating  rice  and  vegetables,  and  in- 
defatigable in  their  search  after  game,  fish,  txipang,  pearls, 
and  tortoise-shell. 

In  the  great  island  of  Ceram  there  is  also  an  indigenous 
race  very  similar  to  that  of  Northern  Gilolo.  Boon 
Beems  to  contain  two  distinct  races, — a  shorter,  round- 
faced  people,  with  a  Malay  physiognomy,  who  may 
probably  have  come  from  Celebes  by  way  of 
islands ;  and  a  taller  bearded  race,  resembling  that  of 
Coram. 

Far  south  of  the  Moluccas  lies  the  island  of 
inhabited    by   tribes   much   nearer  to  the  true    1'apuwi 
thau  those  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  Timorese  of  the  interior  are  dusky  brown  or  black- 
ish, with  bushy  frizzled  hair,  and  the  long  Papuan  noaa 
They  are  of  medium  height,  and  rather  slender  figum 
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:  universal  dress  is  a  long  cloth  twist*'.!  round  the  waist] 
the  (ringed  ends  of  which  hang  below  the  knee.  The 
people  are  said  to  he  great  thieves,  and  the  tribes 
always  at  war  vvith  each  other,  but  they  are  not  very 
courairi'ims  or  bloodthirsty.  The  custom  01  "  Uilni."  called 
here  "pomali,"  is  very  general,  fruit  trees,'  houses,  crops, 
and  property  r»f  nil  Kinds  being  protected  from  depre- 
dation by  this  ceremony,  the  reverence  for  which  is  very 
great.  A  palm  branch  stuck  across  an  open  door,  showing 
that  the  house  is  tabooed,  is  a  more  effectual  guard  against 
robbery  than  ant  of  locks  and  bars.    The  hon 

in  Timor  are  different  from  those  of  most  of  the  other 
islands;  they  seem  all  roof,  tho  thatch  overhanging  the 
low  walls  and  reaching  the  ground,  except  where  it  is  cut 
away  for  an  entrauce.  lu  some  parts  of  the  west  end  of 
Timor,  and  on  the  little  island  of  Semau,  the  houses  more 
resemble  those  of  the  Hottentots,  being  egg-shaped,  very 
11,  and  with  a  door  only  about  three  feet  high.  These 
are  built  on  the  ground,  while  those  of  the  eastern  districts 
are  raised  a  few  feet  on  posts.  Tn  their  excitable  disposi- 
tion, Inud  voices,  and  fearless  demeanour,  the  Timorese 
closely  resemble  the  people  of  New  Guinea. 

In  the  islands  west  of  Timor,  as  far  as  Flores  and 
Sandalwood  Island,  a  very  similar  race  is  found,  which 
also  extends  eastward  to  Timor-laut,  where  the  true 
Papuan  race  begins  to  appear.  The  small  islands  of 
.Savu  and  Eotti,  however,  to  the  west  of  Timor,  are  very 
remarkable  in  posaessii  rent,  and,  in  some  respects, 

peculiar  race.  These  people  are  very  handsnni.'. 
good  features,  resembling  in  many  characteristics  the 
race  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  Hindoo  or  Arab 
with  the  Malay.  They  are  certainly  distinct  from  the 
Timorese  or  Papuan  races,  and  must  he  classed  in  the 
western  rather  than  the  eastern  ethnological  division  of 
the  Archipelago. 

The  whole  of  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea,  the  Ke* 
and  Aru  Islands.  lol,  Salwatty,  an«l  .,  are 

inhabited  almost  I  v  the  typical  Papuans.     1 

found   no  trace  of  any  other   tribes   inhabiting   the   in- 
terior of  New  Guinea,  but  the  coast  people  are  in  some 
nixed  frith  the  browner  races  off  (lie  Ifolao 
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same  Papuan  race  seems  to  extend  over  the  ialandi 
east  of  New  Guinea  as  far  us  the  Fijis. 

There   remain   to   be  noticed  the   black  woolly-haiitfi 
races  of  the  Philippines  and  the   Mai.*  isula,  U* 

forme!  called  "Negritos,"  and  the  latter  "  Seinangs,"  I 
have  never  seen  these  people  myself,  but  from  the  nu- 
merous accurate  descriptions  of  them  that  have  been 
published,  I  have  had  do  difficulty  in  satisfying  myself 
.-  little  affiuity  or  resemblance  to  the  Paptuas, 
with  which  the}  have  been  hitherto  associated.  In  most 
important  characters  they  differ  more  from  the  Papnaa 
than  they  do  from  the  Malay.  They  are  dwarfs  in  staton, 
only  averaging  four  feet  six  inches  to  four  feet  eigbs 
inches  high,  <>i  eight  inches  less  than  the  Malays  ;  wheres 
Papuans  are  decidedly  taller  than  the  TV 

nose  is  invariably  represented  as  small,  flattened,  or 
ted  u 1 1  at  the  apex,  whereas  the  most  universal  chv 
Papuan  race  is  to  have  the  nose  prominent 
and  largo,  with  the  apex  produced  downwards,  as  it  is 
invariably  represented  in  their  own  rude  idols.  The  hair 
of  these  dwarfish  races  agrees  with  that  of  the  Papuans, 
but  so  it  does  with  that  of  the  negroes  of  Africa.  The 
Negritos  and  the  Semangs  agree  very  closely  in  physical 
characteristics  with  each  other  and  with  the  Andaman 
Islanders,  while  they  differ  in  a  marked  manner  from 
every  Papuan  race. 

A    careful    study    of   these    varied    races,   comparing 
them   with   those  of   Eastern  Asia,  the   Pacific   Islands, 
and    Australia,   has   led    me    to  adopt  a   compare; 
!  tie  view  as  to  their  origin  and  affinities. 

If  we  draw  a  line  (see  Physical  Map,  p.  9),  com- 
mencing to  the  east  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  thenoo 
along  the  western  coast  of  Gilolo,  through  the  island  of 
Bourn,  and  carving  round  the  west  end  of  Florcs,  then 
bending  back  by  Sandalwood  Island  to  take  in  Rottj, 
we  shall  divide  the  Archipelago  into  two  portions,  the 
races  of  which  have  strongly  marked  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities. This  line  will  separate  the  Malayan  and  aU  the 
Asiatic  races,  from  the  Papuans  a: 
Pacific;  and  though  along  the  line  of  junction  into 
"on  and  commixture  have  taken  place,  yet 
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srion  is  on  the  whole  almost  as  well  defined  and  strongly 
contrasted,   as   in   the    corresponding   zoological   division 
in;   Archipelago,  into  an  Indo-Malayan  and  Austro- 
Malayan  region. 

I  must  briefly  explain  the  reasons  that  have  led  rae 
to  consider  this  division  of  the  Oceanic  races  to  he  a  true 
and  Batumi  one.  The  Malayan  race,  as  a  whole,  un- 
doubtedly very  closely  KBMUblei  the  East  Asian  popu- 
lations, from  Skim  to  Mandchourio.  I  was  much  shrank 
with  this,  when  in  the  island  of  Bali  I  saw  Chinese 
[era  who  had  adopted  the  costume  of  that  country, 
and  who  could  then  hardly  be  distinguished  from  Malays; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  1  have  Been  natives  of  Java  who, 
as  far  as  physiognomy  was  concerned,  would  pass  very 
well  for  Chinese.  Then.  Bgein,  we  have  the  most  typical 
of  the  M  ribes  inhabiting  a  portion  of  the  Asiatic 

aenl  iiseir,  together  with  la  which, 

sing  the  same,  spoeies  of  largo  iVfaiiimul in  with  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  continent,  have  in  all  probability 
connected  portion  of  Asia  during  the  human 
period.  The  Negritos  are,  no  doubt,  quite  a  distinct  race 
from  the  .Malay  ;  but  ycfc,  as  some  of  them  inhibit  a 
portion  of  the  con  inent,  and  others  the  Andaman  Islands 
in  the  Bay  cf  Bengal,  they  must  be  considered  to  have 
had,  in  all  probability,  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  Poly- 
r.  origin. 

ig  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  I 
find,  by  comparing  my  own  observations  with  those  of  the 
mo3t  trustworthy  travellers  and  missionaio  that  a  race 
itical  in  all  its  chief  features  with  Ore  Pa.pnan,M  found 
in  all  the  islands  as  far  east  as  tie  Im.p-  beyond  thai  the 
brown  Polynesian  race,  or  some  intermediate  type,  is 
spread  everywhere  over  the  Pacific.  The  descriptions  of 
these  latter  often  agree  exactly  with  the  characters  of  the 
brown  indigenes  of  G-ilolo  and  Oram. 

It,   is  to    be  imperially  remarked   that   the  brown   and 
the   black  Polynesian  races  closely  resemble  eacli  oi 
i  lea.-  I  atiures  are  almost  identical,  so  that  potfi         of  a 
New  Zealander  or  O  tali  ei  tun  will  oi  Btety 

to  represent  a  Papuan  m  Hmorese,  I  i  colour  and 

more  frizzly  hair  of  the  latter  being  the  only  differences. 
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The  same  Papuan  race  seems  to  extend  over  the  islan 
east  of  New  Guinea  as  far  as  the  Fijia, 

Tiiere   remain   to   be  noticed  the   black  woolly-haird 
races  of  tin:  Philippines  and  the   Malay   peninsula, 
formes  called  "  Negritos."  and  the  Semamm"   I 

8  never  Been  these  people  mysvlf,  but  from  the  nu- 
merous accurate  descriptions  of  them  that  have  beet 
published!,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  mjsefc 
that  they  have  little  affinity  or  resemblance  to  the  Papuans, 
with  which  they  have  been  hitherto  associated.  In  most 
important  eharaeters  they  differ   more  from   the  Pappus 

i  they  do  from  the  Malay.  They  are  dwarfs  i  i 
only  averaging  four  feet  six  inches  to  four  feet  eight 
inohoa  high,  or  eight  inches  less  than  the  Malays  ;  whereu 
the  Bapue  is  .im-  ilrudedly  taller  than  the  Malaya.  I 
nose  is  invariably  represented  as  small,  flattened,  o» 
I  ii  p  at  the  apex,  whereas  the  most  universal  cha- 
racter of  the  Papuan  race  is  to  have  the  nose  prominent 
nu.l  targe,  writh  the  apex  produced  downwards,  as  it  is 
invariably  represented  in  their  own  rude  idols.  The  hair 
of  these  dwarfish  races  agrees  with  that  of  the  Papuans. 
but  so  it  does  with  that  of  the  negroes  of  Africa.  Tb» 
Negritos  and  the  Semangs  agree  very  closely  in  physical 
characteristics  with  each  other  and  with  the  Andaman 
Islanders,  while  they  differ  in  a  marked  manner  from 
every  Papuan  race. 

A    careful    study    of   these    varied    races,   comparing 
them   with   those  of  Eastern  Asia,  the   Pacific   Islands, 
and   Australia,  has    led    me    to  adopt  a  coiuparat: 
simple  view  as  to  their  origin  and  affinities. 

a  we  draw  a  line   (see   Physical    Map,  p.    9),  com- 
mencing  to  the  east  of   the   Philippine    Islands,  thenw 
along  the  western  coast  of  Gilolo,  through  the  islai 
Bouru,  and  curving  round  the  west  end  of  Florea,  then 
bending  back  by   Sandalwood    Island   to  take  in    i 
we  shall  divide  the  Archipelagic  into   two  portions,  the 
races  of  which  have  Btrongly   marked  distinctive  t 
liarities.     This  line  will  separate  the  Malayan  and  ail  the 
Asiatic  races,  from  the  Papuans  and  all  that 
Pacific;  and  though  along  the  line  of  junction  int 
gration  aud  com  mixture  have  taken  place,  yet  the 
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si  on  is  on  the  whole  almost  as  well  defined  and  strongly 
cvv.i  is    ia   the    corresponding   zoological   division 

Hie   An  hipelago,  into  an  Indo-Malayan   and  Austro- 
Malayan  region. 

I  must  briefly  explain  the  reasons  that  have  led  me 
to  consider  this  division  of  the  Oceanic  races  to  be  a  true 
and  natural  one.  The  Malayan  race,  as  a  whole,  un- 
doubtedly very  closely  resembles  the  East  Asian  popu- 
lations, from  Siam  to  Maudebouria.  I  was  much  struck 
with  this,  when  in  the  island  of  Bali  I  saw  Chinese 
t rulers  who  had  adopted  the  costume  of  that  country, 
and  who  could  then  hardly  be  distinguished  from  Malays; 
>m  the  other  bund,  1  have  seen  natives  of  Java  wlm, 
as  far  as  physiognomy  was  concerned,  would  pass  very 
nese.  Then,  again,  wo  have  the  most  typical 
of  the  Malayan  tribes  inhabiting  a  portion  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  itself,  together  with  those  meat  islands  which, 
sung  the  same  species  of  large  Mammalia  with  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  continent,  have  iu  all  probability 
ied  a  connected  portion  of  Asia  during  the  human 
period.  The  Negritos  are,  no  doubt,  quite  a  distinct  race 
from  the  Malay ;  but  yi-t,  as  some  of  them  inhabit  a 
portion  of  the  continent,  and  others  the  Andaman  Islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  they  must  be  considered  to  have 
had,  in  all  probability,  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  Poly- 
nesian origin, 

Now,  tinning  to  the  eastern  parte  of  the  Archipelago,  t 
lind,  by  comparing  my  own  observations  with  those  of  the 
■•  i-itwnrthy  travellers  and  mil  ffl,  that  a  ESOQ 

identical  in  all  its  chief  features  with  the  Papuan, ia  found 
in  all  the  islands  as  far  oast  as  the  Fijis;  beyond  this  the 
brown  Polynesian  race,  or  some  intermediate  type,  is 
spread  everywhere  over  the  Pacific.     The  descriptions  of 

M  latter  often  agree  exactly  with  the  characters  of  the 
brown  indigenes  of  Gilolo  and  Coram. 

It   is  to   be  especially  remarked  that  the  brown 
the   black  Polynesian  races  closely  resemble  each  other. 
[Their  features  are  almost  identical,  so  that  portraits  of  a 
New  Zealander  or  Otaheitau  will  often  serve  acciu 
to  represent  a  Papuan  01  Timorese,  the  darker  colour  and 
more  frizzly  hair  of  the  latter  being  the  only  differences. 
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follows  that  the  latter  were  del  I  the  former, 

as,  when  a  Pacific  continent  existed,  the  whole  geography 
of  the  earth's  surface  would  probably  be  very  din 
from  what  it  now  is,  the  present  continents  may  not  I 
have  risen  above  the  ocean,  and,  when  they  were  formed 
at  a  subsequent  epoch,  may  hi  ived  some  of  their 

inhabitants  from  the  Polynesian  area  itself.      Il   is 
doubtedly  true  that  there  are  proofs  of  extensive  rn 
tiona    among    the    Pacific    islands,   which    have    led 
community  of  language  from  the  Sandwich  grot:; 
Zealand ;    but  there  are  no  proofs   whatever  of  r. 
migration   from   any  surrounding   country   to    Polynesia, 
since  there  is  no  people  to  be  found  elsewhere  su  i 
resembling  the  Polynesian  race  in  their  chief  plr, 
mental  characteristics. 

If  the  past  history  of  these  varied  tacea  is  obscure  and 
uncertain,  the  future  is  no  less  so.    The  true  P0I3 
inhabiting  the  farthest  isles  ot"  the  Pacific,  are  no  d 
doomed  to  an  early  extinction.     But  the  more  numerous 
Malay  race  seems  well  adapted  to  survive  as  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  even  wheu  his  country  and  government  hare 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Europeans.    If  the  tide  of  colo- 
nization Bhould  be  turned  to  New  Guinea,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  early  extinction  of  the  Papuan  race 
warlike    and   energetic  people,  who    will    not  submit  to 
national  slavery  or  to  domestic  servitude,  must  disappear 
before  the  white  man  as  surely  as  do  the  wolf  and  the  I 

I  have  now  concluded  my  task.     I  have  given,  in  more 
or  less  detail,  a  sketch  of  my  eight  years*  wanderings  among 
the  largest  and  the  most  luxuriant  islands  which  adorn 
our  earth's  surface.    I  have  endeavoured 
pressiona  of  their  scenery,  their  vegetation,  uiu&l 

productions,  and  their  human  inhabitants.     1  have-  1 
at  some  length  on  the  varied  and  interest 
offer  to  the  student  of  nature.     Before  bidding  nr 
farewell,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a  Bui' 
of  yet  higher  interest  and  deeper  importance,  which 
contemplation  of  savage  life  has  sugges' 
I  believe  that  the  civilized  can  learu  something  from  the 
savage  man. 
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We  most  of  us  believe  that  we,  the  higher  races,  have 
;raued  and  arc  progressing.     II'  mi.  there  must  ho  some 
state  of   perfection,  some  ultimate  goal,  which   we 
ni-vr-r  reach.  hut  to  which  ;U1  true  progress  must  brim 
nearvr,     Wliat  is  this  ideally  perfect  social  state  towards 
which  mankind  evr:r  lias  been,  ami  still  is  tending  ?     Our 
best  thinkers  maintain,  that  it  is  a  state  of  individual  I 
dom  and  self-government,  rendered  possible  by  the  eq 
develop n  just  balance  of  the  intellectual,  moral, 

and  physical  parts  of  our  nature, — a  state  in  which  we 
shall  each  bo  so  perfectly  fitted  for  a  social  existence. 

mowing  what  is  right;  and  at  the  same  timi 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  what  we  know  to  be  right., 
that  all  laws  and  all  pan&hmeate  shall   be  unneces; 
In  such  a  state  every  man   would   have    a   son 

'-balanced  intellectual  organization,  to  understand 
mora]  law  in  all  its  details,  and  would  require  no  ol 

but  the  free  impulses  of  his  own  nature  to  obey 
that  law. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable,  tint  aiming  people  in  a  verv 
low  stage  of  civilization,  we  find  some  approach  to  i  i 
a  perfect  social  state.     I  have  lived  with  coram ir 
savages  in  South  America  and  in  the  East,  who  have  no 
oi  law  courts  but  the  dudHc  opinion  of  the  village 
freely  expressed.     Saab   man  Bcernpajeualy  reap 
rights  of  his  fellow,  and  any  infraction  of   I  ights 

rarely  or  never  takes  place.     In  such  a  community,  all 
nearly  equal.     There  are  none  Of  those  wide  distiuetiont., 
ion  and  ignorance,  wealth  and  powrty.  mfl 
servant^  which  aro  the  product  of  our  cm! 
there  is  none  of  that  wi  1 1  division  of  labour,  whi 

m bile  it  increases  wealth.  B   also  conflicting   iu- 

teresta ;  1 1  re  compel  i 

for  existence,  or  for  wealth,  which  the  donee  population  of 
civilized  countries  inevitably  creates.     All  in  ita  to 

great  crimes  are  thus  wanting  an  are  repressed, 

■V  the  influ  lie  opinion,  bat  chierh 

natural  sense  of  i 
which  seems  to  be,  in  some  degree,  inherent  in  every  race 
of  man. 

Now,  although  we  have  progressed  vastly  be^'ousk  W%. 
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savage  state  iu   intellectual   achievement*,  we   havi 
advanced  equally  in  morals.     It  is  true  that  among  those 
classes  who  have  no  wants  that  a  sup- 

jilic.],  and  among  whom  public  opinion  lias  great  infiii 
the  rights  of  others  are  fully  respected.     It  is  true. 
that  we  have  vastly  extended  the  sphere  of  those  right*, 
and  include  within  them  all  the  brotnorhood  of  man. 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  mass  of  our  popvih 
have    not   at    all   advanced    beyond    the    savage   code  of 
morals,  and  have  in  many  case3  sunk  below  it.     A  defi- 
cient morality  is  the  great  blot  of  modern  civilization,  and 
the  greatest  hindrance  to  true  progress. 

During  the  last  century,  and  especially  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  our  intellectual  and  material  advancement  has  been 
too  quickly  achieved  for  us  to  reap  the  full  benefit  oi 
Our  mastery  over  (he  Forces  of  nature  has  led  to  a  rapid 
growth  of  population,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealed . 
but  these  have  brought  with  them  such  an  amount  ai 
poverty  and  crime,  and  have  fostered  the  growth  of  *> 
much  sordid  feeling  and  so  n:  se  passions,  that  it 

may  will  be  one  whether  the  mental   and  moral 

status  of  our  population  has  not  on  the  average  i 
lowered,  and  whether  the  evil  has  not  overbalanced  the 
good.  Compared  with  our  wondrous  progress  in  physical 
science  and  its  practical  applications,  our  system  of 
government,  of  administering  justice,  of  national  educa- 
tion, and  our  whole  social  and  moral  organization,  remains 
in  a  state  of  barbarism.*  And  if  we  continue  to  u< 
our  chief  energies  to  the  utilizing  of  our  knowlerlge 
of  the  laws  of  nature  with  the  view  of  still  further 
extending  our  commerce  and  our  wealth,  the  evils  which 
necessarily  accompany  these  when  too  eagerly  pursued, 
'  increase  to  such  gigantic  dimensions  as  to  be  beyond 
Out  i  sower  to  alleviate. 

We  should   now  clearly  recognise  the   fact,   that  the 
wealth  and  knowledge  and  culture  of  tiui  few  do  not  con- 
ate  civilization,  and  do  not  of  themselves  advance  u» 
towards  the"  perfect  social  state."   Our  vast  manufacturing 
system,  our  gigantic  o  ,  our  crowded  towns  ana 

cities,  support  and  continually  renew  a  mass  of  human 
*  Sm  not*  not  paga. 
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misery  and  crime  absolutely  greater  than  had  ever  existed 
before.  They  create  and  ua  ml  un  in  life-long  labour  an 
ever-increasing  army,  whose  lot  is  the  more  hard  to  bear, 
broontnul  wii.h  i.i.  •■uifnrts.and  the  luxury 

which  they  see  everywhere  around  them,  hut  which  tlicj 
can  never  hope  to  enjoy;  and  who,  in  thi3  respect,  are 
off  than  the  savage  in  the  midst  of  his  tribe. 

This  is  not  u  result  to  boast  of,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  ; 
and,  until  there  is  a  more  general  recognition  of  this  failure 
of  our  civilization — resulting  maiuly  from  our  neglect  to 
train  and  develop  more  thoroughly  the  sympathetic  feel- 
ings and  moral  boolti&B  of  our  nature,  ami  bo  allov  I 
a  larger  share  of  influence  in  our  legislation,  our  commerce, 
and  our  whole  social  organization — we  shall  never,  as 
regards  the  whole  community,  attain  to  any  real  or  im- 
portant, suprrinrhy  over  the  better  class  nf  savages. 

This  is  the  lesson  I  have  been  taught  by  my  obser- 
vations of  uncivilized  man.  I  now  bid  my  readers — 
Farewell  1 


NOTE. 


Those  who  beliovo  that  our  social  condition  approaches  per- 
fection, will  think  the  above  word  harsh  and  exaggerated,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  only  word  that  can  be  truly  applied  to  us.  We 
are  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  and  yet  one-twentieth  of 
our  population  are  parish  paupers,  and  one-thirtieth  known 
nals.  Add  to  these,  the  criminals  who  escape  detection, 
he  poor  who  live  mainly  on  private  ch.irity,  (which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  il:«\vkrxlcv.  BXptndS  semi  millions  .starling  annually 
union  iilmu!,)  mii.l  wn  ituy  be  sure  that  more  than  oxe-tkn'th 
of  our  population  are  actually  Paupers  and  Criminals.  i: 
l.ln  m  dosses  we  keep  idle  or  at  unproductive  labour,  and  each 
[nal  costs  us  annually  in  our  prisons  more  than  the  wages  of 
un  honest  agricultural  labourer.  Wo  allow  over  a  hundred 
tln.usand  persona  known  to  havo  no  moans  of  subsistence  but 
by  crime,  to  remain  at  large  and  prey  upon  the  community,  and 
many  thousand  children  to  grow  up  before  our  eyes  in  ignorance 
and  vice  to  supply  bnioed  ariiniBals  tor  the  next  generation. 
This,  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  lbs  rapid  increase  in  wealth, 
of  its  enormous  commerce  and  gigantic  manufactures,  of  its 
mechanical  skill  and  scientific  knowledge,  of  its  high  civilization 
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and  its  pure  Christianity. — I  can  but  term  s  state  of  i 
luvrbarism.  We  also  boast  of  our  love  of  justice,  and  that  the 
law  protects  ricli  and  poor  alike,  yet  we  retain  money  fines  as  a 
punishment,  and  make  the  very  first  stops  to  obtain  justice  a 
matter  of  expense — in  both  cases  a  barbarous  injustice,  or  denial 
of  justice  to  the  poor.     Again,  our  laws  render  it  .that, 

MB  neglect  of  a  legal  form,  and  contrary  to  his  own 
intention,  a  man's  property  may  all  go  to  a  stranger,  and 

uwn  children  be  left  destitute.     Such  cases  have  happened 
through  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  of  Linda  i 

y  ;  and  that  such  unnatural  injustice  is  possible  among  us, 
shows  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  social  barbarism.     One  more 
example  bo  justify  my  use  of  the  torni,  and  I  have  done.     Wr 
permit  absolute  possession  of  the  soil  of  our  country,  with  no 
legal  rights  of  existence  on  the  soil,  to  the  vast  majority  who  do 
not  possess  it.    A  great  landholder  may  legally  convert  his  « 
property  into  a  forest  or  a   hunting-ground,  and 
human   being  who  has  hitherto  lived  upon   it.     In   a  tbickly- 
populated  country  like  England,  where  every  acre  has  its  owner 
and  its  occupier,  this  is  a  power  of  legally  destroying  his  felluw- 
creatures  ;  and  that  such  a  power  should  exist,  and  be  exett 
by  individuals,  in  however  small  a  degree,  indicates  that,  u 
n.gards  true  social  if.iencc,  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 


APPENDIX 

ON  THE  CRANIA  AND  THE  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  RACES  OP 
MAN  IN  THE  MALAY  ARCHIPEL.UIO. 


CBAXIA.. 

A  pew  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  study  of  Crania 
offered  the  only  sure  basis  of  a  classification  of  man.  Immense 
collections  have  been  formed  ;  they  have  been  measured,  de- 
scribed, and  figured;  and  now  the  opinion  is  beginning  to  gain 
ground,  that  for  this  special  purpose  they  are  of  very  little 
value.  Professor  Huxley  has  boldly  stated  his  views  to  this 
effect ;  and  in  a  proposed  new  classification  of  mankind  has  given 
scarcely  any  weight  to  characters  dorived  from  the  cranium.  It 
ia  certain,  too,  that  though  Cranioscopy  has  been  assiduously 
studied  for  many  years,  it  has  produced  no  result*  at  all  com- 
parable with  the  labour  and  research  bestowed  upon  it.  No 
approach  to  a  theory  of  the  excessive  variations  of  the  cranium 
has  been  put  forth,  and  no  intelligible  classification  of  races 
has  been  founded  upon  it. 

Dr.  Joseph  Barnard  Davis,  who  has  assiduously  collected 
human  crania  for  many  yean,  has  just  published  a  romarkablo 
work,  entitled  "  Thesaurus  Craniorum."  This  is  a  catalogue  of 
liis  collection  (by  far  the  most  extensive  in  existence),  classified 
according  to  countries  and  races,  indicating  the  iferivatiim  and 
any  special  characteristics  of  each  specimen  ;  and  by  way  of 
description,  an  elaborate  series  of  measurements,  nineteen  in 
jiumbor  when  complete,  by  which  accurate  comparisons  can  be 
made,  and  the  limits  of  variation  determined. 
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This  interesting  and  valuable  work  offered  me  the  means  of 
determining  for  myself,  whether  the  forms  and  dimensions  of 
the  crania  of  the  eastern  races,  would  in  any  way  support  or 
refute  my  classification  of  them.  For  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison, the  whole  series  of  nineteen  measurements  would  have 
been  far  too  cumbersome.  I  therefore  selected  three,  which 
seem  to  me  well  adapted  to  test  the  capabilities  of  Cranioscopy 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  These  are : — 1.  The  capacity  of  the 
cranium.  2.  The  proportion  of  the  width  to  the  length  taken  as 
100.  3.  The  proportion  of  the  height  to  the  length  taken  as  100. 
These  dimensions  are  given  by  Dr.  Davis  in  almost  every  case, 
and  have  furnished  me  with  ample  materials.  I  first  took  the 
*'  mean*  "  of  groups  of  crania  of  the  same  race  from  distinct  locali- 
ties, as  given  by  Dr.  Davis  himself,  and  thought  I  could  detect 
differences  characteristic  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Malayans 
and  Papuans;  but  some  anomalies  induced  me  to  look  at  the 
amount  of  individual  variation,  and  this  was  so  enormous  that 
I  became  at  once  convinced,  that  even  this  large  collection  could 
furnish  no  trustworthy  average.  I  will  now  give  a  few  examples 
of  these  variations,  using  the  terms, — Capacity,  W:L,  H:L, 
for  the  three  dimensions  compared.  In  the  Capacity,  I  always 
compare  only  male  crania,  so  as  not  to  introduce  the  sexual 
difference  of  size.  In  the  other  proportionate  dimensions,  I  use 
both  sexes  to  get  a  larger  average,  as  I  find  these  proportions  do 
not  vary  definitely  according  to  sex,  the  two  extremes  often 
occurring  in  the  series  of  male  specimens  only. 

Malays. — Thirteen  male  Sumatra  crania  had  : — Capacity, 
from  61-5  to  87  ounces  of  sand;  W:L,  '71  to  -86;  H:L, 
•73  to  -85.  Ten  male  Celebes  crania  varied  thus : — Capacity, 
from  67  to  83 ;  W  :L,  '73  to  -92 ;  H  :L,  -76  to   90. 

In  the  whole  series  of  eighty-six  Malay  skulls  from  Sumatra, 
Java,  Madura,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  the  variation  is  enormous. 
Capacity  (66  skulls)  60  to  91  ounces  of  sand;  W:L,  70  to 
•9:2;  H  :L,  '72  to  -90.     And  these  extremes  are  not  isolated 
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abnormal   specimens,  but    there  is  a  regular  gradation  up  to 

them,  which  alwayB  becomes  more  perfect  the  larger  the  number 

>r  .  i".'.'iui(.'ii8  compared.  Thus,  besides  the  extreme  JDulicocepbalic 

skull  (70)  in  the  MlppoMd   r.i.ir.hyri'|iludi«   Malay  group,   there 

tore  others  which  have  W  :L,  *71,  '72  and  *73,  so  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  with  more  specimens  wo  should  get 
a  still  narrower  form  of  skull.  So  the  very  largo  cranium,  91 
ounces,  is  led  up  to  by  others  of  87  and  88. 
Xbe  largest,  in  an  OCtemm  series  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  crania,  was  only  92-6  ounces. 

Papuans. — There  are  only  four  true  Papuan  crania  in  the 
collodion,  and  these  vary  considerably  (\V:L  *72  to  *83). 
Taking,  however,  the  natives  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  New 
Cilfiic.iuia,  New  Hebriiles,  and  the  Fijia  as  being  all  decidedly 
1  apuan  race,  we  have  a  series  of  28  crania  (23  male),  and 
these  give  us :— Capacity,  66  to  80  ;  W:L,  '65  to  -85;  II:  I., 

i-71  to  '85;  bo  nearly  idontieid  with  somo  of  the  Malayan  groups 
as  tu  offer  no  clear  points  of  difference. 
The  Polynesians,  the  Australians,  and  the  African  negroes 
offer  equally  wide  ranges  of  variation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  summary  of  the  dimensions  of  the  crania  of  these 
races  and  the  preceding  : — 


ior  Cruuli. 

C*p*crrr. 

W:L 

H:L 

83.  Muluys  (06  male). 

«0  to  M 

-70  to  'M 

72  to  -DO 

96.  Papains  £K  m.}. 

«6    „    80 

-eg  „  -as 

n  ..  -86 

PolynMMnj(90m.) 

..    PI 

..    -90 

-«S  „    -88 

Australians  (10  m.) 

60   „    86 

•ffl   „    -80 

■64    „    -80 

72.  N"ogrof«(38nv)  . 

«6  „   87 

•M    „     -S3 

65    „    -81 

The  only  conclusions  that  we  enn  draw  from  thi3  tabl. 
the  Austral  tuns  havo  the  smallest  crania,  and  the  Poly- 
;  the  NegTOM,  the  Malays,  and  Papuans  not 
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differing    perceptibly  in    tixa.      And  this  accords   very 
with  what  we  know  of  their  mental  activity  and  capacity  for 
civilization. 

The  Australians  have  the  longest  skulls ;  after  which  come  tha 
Negroes ;  then  the  Papuans,  the  Polynesians,  and  the  Malays, 

The  Australians  have  also  the  hwett  skulls ;  then  the  Negro*; 
the  Polynesians  and  Papuans  considerably  higher  and  equal,  ami 
tin-?  Malay  the  highest. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  if  wo  had  a  much  more  exten- 
sive aeries  of  crania  the  averages  might  furnish  tolerably  relisbl* 
race-characters,  although,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  individual 
variation,  they  would  never  be  of  any  use  in  single  examples, 
or  even  when  moderate  numbers  only  could  be  compared. 

So  far  aa  this  series  goes,  it  seems  to  agree  well  with  tfx 
conclusions  I  have  arrived  at,  from  physical  and  mental  cha- 
racters observed  by  myself.  Then  conclusions  briefly  are :  tb*l 
the  Malays  and  Papuans  are  radically  races;  and  Una 

the  Polynesians  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  latter,  although  they 
have  probably  some  admixture  of  Malayan  or  Mongolian  blood. 


LANGUAGES. 

During  my  travels  among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  I  col- 
lected a  considerable  number  of  vocabularies,  is  districts  hitherto 
little  visited.  These  represent  about  fifty -seven  distinct  language* 
(not  including  the  common  Malay  and  Javanese),  more  than  half 
of  which  I  believe  are  qnite  unknown  to  philologi 
a  few  scattered  words  have  been  recorded  of  some  other*. 
Unfortunately,  nearly  half  the  number  havo  been  lost.  Seat 
years  ago  I  lent  the  whole  series  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Crawford, 
and  having  neglected  to  apply  for  them  for  some  monthu,  I 
found  that  ho  had  in  the  meantime  changed  his  residence,  tad 
that  the  hooks,  containing  twenty-live  of  the  vocaboluiet,  had 
been  mislaid  ,  and  they  have  never  since  been  recovered.  Beiag 
merely  old  and  much  battered  copy-books,  they  probably  (bond 
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way  to  the  dust-heap  along  with  other  waste  paper.  I  had 
previously  copied  out  nine  common  words  in  the  whole  series  of 
languages,  and  these  are  here  given,  as  well  as  the  remaining 
thirty-one  vocabularies  in  full 

Having  bolero  had  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily 
determining  any  words  but  nouns  and  a  few  of  the  commoneHt 
adjectives,  where  the  people  are  complete  savages  and  the 
language  of  communication  but  imperfectly  known,  I  selwled 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  words,  and  have  adhered  to  them 
throughout  as  far  as  practicable.  After  the  English,  I  give 
the  Malay  word  for  comparison  with  the  other  languages.  In 
orthography  I  adopt  generally  the  continental  mode  of  sound- 
ing the  vowels,  with  a  few  modifications,  thua : — 


English  . . 

.  .  a    e    i  or  is 

ei 

o    tt 

0 

Sounded .  . 

.  .  ah  a  ee 

i 

o    e  or  eh 

00 

■ 


These  sounds  come  out  most  prominently  at  the  cud  of  a  syllable; 
when  followed  by  a  consonant  the  sounds  are  very  little  ilitforont 
'rom  the  usual  pronunciation.  Thus,  "Api"  is  pronoun 
Appttf  while  "  Minta"  is  pronounced  Minlah.  The  short  u  is 
pronounced  like  er  in  English,  but  without  any  trace  of  the 
guttural.  Long,  short,  and  accented  syllables  are  marked  in  the 
usual  way.  Tho  languages  are  grouped  geographically,  passing 
from  west  to  east ;  those  from  the  same  or  adjacent  islands  being 

much  as  possible  kept  togeti 

I  profess  to  bo  able  to  draw  very  few  conclusions  from  1 1 

vocabularies.     I  believe  that  tho  languages  have  been  so  much 

odified  by  long  intercommunication  among  the  islands,  that 

resemblances  of  words  ore  no  proof  of  affinity  of  tho  people 

ho  use  those  words.     Many  of  tho  wide-spread  similarities 

bo  traced  to  organio  onomatopoeia.    Such  are  the  prcva- 

ce  of  g  (hard),  tiff,  ni,  in  wokIb  meaning  "tooth;"  of  I 
and  m  in  those  for  "  tongue ;"  of  ngc ,  ung,  sno,  in  those  for 
"nose."    Others  are  plainly  commercial  words,  as  "  salaka "  and 
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"ringgit"  (the  Malay  word  for  dollar)  for  silver,  and  "mas' 
for  gold.  The  Papuan  group  of  languages  appear  to  be  distin- 
guished by  harsher  combinations  of  letters,  and  by  monosyllabic 
wohIb  ending  iu  a  consonant,  which  uru  rarely  or  never  found  in 
the  Malay  group.  Some  of  the  tribes  who  are  decidedly  of 
NUhiy  race,  as  the  people  of  Ternate,  Tidore,  and  Batchian,  speak 
languages  which  are  as  decidedly  of  a  Papuan  type  ;  and  tail, 
I  believe,  arises  from  their  having  originally  immigrated  to  the* 
islands  in  small  numbers,  and  by  marrying  native  women  acquired 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  language,  which  Inter  arrivals  rf 
Malays  were  obliged  to  learn  and  adopt  if  they  Mtttftd  in  ti» 
country.  As  1  have  hardly  mentioned  in  my  narrative  aomeot 
the  names  of  the  tribes  whoso  languages  are  here  given,  I  will 
now  give  a  list  of  them,  with  such  explanatory  remarks  as  1 1109 
think  useful  to  the  ethnologist,  and  then  leave  the  vocabulary 
to  speak  for  themselves. 


OF    VKWRTir.ATUFS  COLLF.r 
Thost  marled  *  are  hat. 


1.  Malay. —  The  common  colloquial  Malay  as  spoken  ia 
Singapore ;  written  in  the  Arabic  character. 

2.  Javanese. — Low  or  colloquial  Javanese  as  spoken  in 
Java;  written  in   a  native  character. 

*3.  Sassak. — 8poken  by  the  indigenes  of  Lomhock,  who  sr" 
Mahometans,  and  of  a  pure  Malay  raoo. 

*4.  Macassar. — Spoken  in  the  district  of  Southern  Celebes, 
near  Maca&sar ;  written  in  a  native  character.     Mahometans. 

*5.  Sllgis. — Spoken  over  a  1  of  Southern  Celebes, 

written  in  a  native  character  distinct  from  that  of  Macassar- 
Mahometans. 

6.  Botlton. — Spoken  in  Boutong,  a  largo  island  south  of 
Celebes.     Mahometans, 
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Salayer. — Spoken  in  Salayer,  a  smaller  isluud  south  of 
Celebes.     Mahometans. 

*8.  Tomore. — Spoken  in  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes, 
and  in  Batcliian,  by  emigrants  who  have  settled  there.     Pagans. 

Note. — The  peoplo  who  speak  thcao  five  languages  of  Celebes 
are  of  pure  Malayan  typo,  and  ('all  but  the  last)  are  equal  in 
civilization  to  the  true  Malaya, 

*d.  Tomolion;  *10.  LangOWen. — Villages  on  the  plateau 
of  Minahasa. 

*11.  Ratahan;  *12.  Belailg. — ■  Villages  near  the  south-east 
coast  of  Minahasa.  *13.  Tanawanko. — On  the  west  coast. 
*14.  Kema. — On  the  east  coast,  *15.  Bantek. — A  suburb 
:>f  Menado. 

16.  Menado. — The  chief  town.    17.  Bolang-hitam. — A 

Tillage  on  the  north-west  coast,  between  Menado  and  Liconpang. 
These  nine  languages,  with  many  others,  are  spoken  in  Qm 
north-west  peninsula  of  Celebes,  by  the  people  called  Alfuros, 
who  are  of  Malay  race,  and  seem  to  have  affinitiee  with 
Tagalasof  the  Philippines  through  tin'  Sanguis  islandj Mi  'I'h'--sii 
languages  are  falling  into  disuse,  and  Malay  i;i  becoming  tho 
universal  means  of  communication.  Moat  of  the  people  i»r-» 
being  converted  to  Christianity. 

18.  Sanguir  Islands  end  Siau.— Two  groups  oi  islands 

between  Celebes  and  the  Philippines.  The  inhabitants  wear  a 
peculiar  costume,  consisting  of  a  looso  cotton  gown  hanging  from 
the  neck  UBarly  to  the  feet  They  resemble,  physically,  the 
peoplo  of  Menado. 

19.  Salibabo  Islands,  also  called  Talaut.  — This  voca- 
bulary was  given  me  from  memory  by  Captain  Van  der  Beck. 
See  page 

20.  Sula  Islands. — These  are  situated  east  nf  Celebes,  and 
inhabitants  seem  to  bo  Malays  of  the  Moluocau  type,  and 

metans. 

21.  Cajeli;  22.  Wayapo;  23.  Massaratty.— The*  ar» 
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throe  villages  on  the  eastern  side  of  Buuru.     The  people  n 

allied  to   tho   native  of  Oram.     Those  of  Cajeli  itself  «* 
Mahometans. 

24.  Amblau.  —  An    island  a.  little    south-east    of 
Mahometans. 

*25.  Ternate. — The  northernmost  island  of  the  Molwea. 
inhabitants  are  Mahometans  of  Malay  race,  but  somewhat 
ted  with  the  indigenes  of  Gilolo. 

-'"'•  Tidore. — The  next  island  of  the  Moluccas.      The  Lob- 
bitants  are  undistinguishable  from  those  of  Ternate. 

*27.  Kai6a  Islands- — A  small  group  north  of  Bav 

*28.  Batchian. — Inhabitants  like  the   preceding, 
metans,  aud  of  a  similar  Malay  type. 

89.  Gani. — A  Tillage  on  the  south  peninsula  ot 
Inliabitante,  Moluccan-Malaya,  and  Mahometans. 

*30.  Sahoe;  31.  Gal  ela.— Villages  of  Northern  Gilola  Tm 
inhabitants  are  called  Alfuros.  They  an 
type,  with  brown  skins,  but  Papuan  Li  '  urea.  Pagan*. 

32.  Liang. — A  village  on  the  norti  of  Amboyni 
Several  other  villages  near  speak  tho  same  language.     Th 
Mahometans  or  Christiana,  and  souiu  to  be,  of  mixed  Malay  and 
Polynesian  type. 

33.  Morella  and  Mamalla.  —  Villages   in    North-Wat 

Amboyna.     The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans. 

34.  Batu-merah.  —  A  suburb  of  Auibuyna.     Inhfl 
Mahometans,  and  of  Moluccan-Malay  type. 

35.  Lariki,  Asilulu,  Wakasiho  — 

boyna  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  who  are  reported  to  have 
originally  from  Ternate. 

36.  Saparua. — An  island  east  of  Amboyna  Inhabitants  af 
the  brown  Polynesian  type,  and  Bpeaking  the  some  language  at 
those  on  the  coast  of  Ceraiu  opposite. 

37.  Awaiya ;  38.  Camaiian. — Villages  on  the  south  coast  of 
Ceram.  Inhabitants  indigenes  of  Polynesian  type,  nov  CI 
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39.  TelutiandHoya;  40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo—  VaUigai 

on  the  south  coast  of  Ceram.       Inhabitants  Mahometans,  of 
kixtd  brown  Papuan  or  Polynesian  and  Malay  type.. 

41.  AhtiagO.— Alfuros  or  indigenes  inland  from  this  village. 
5agans,  of  Polynesian  or  browu  Papuan  type. 

42.  Gah. — Alfuros  of  East  Ceram. 

43.  Wahai. — Inhabitant*  of  much   of  the  north  coast  of 
;«ram.     Mahometans  of  mixed  race.     Speak  several  dialects  of 

this  language. 

*44.  Goram. — Small  islands  east  of  Ceram.  Inhabitant*  of 
mixed  race,  and  Mahometan*. 

45.  Matabello. — Small  islands  Bouth-east  of  Goram.     In- 
:.;ui!s  of  browu  Papuan  or  Polvne>;;ui  type.     Pagans. 

46.  Teor. — A  small  island  south-east  of  Matabello.  In- 
habitants a  tall  race  of  brown  Papuans.     Fag 

*47.  K6  Islands. — A  small  group  west  of  the  Aru  Island*. 
Inhabitants  truo  black  Papuans.     PlgUifc 

*48.  Am  Islands.  —  A  group  west  of  New  Guinea.  In. 
habitant*  true  Papuans.     Pagans. 

49-  Mysol  (coast). — An  island  north  of  Coram.  Inhabitants 
Papuan*  with  mixture  of  Moluccan  Malays.     Semi-civilized. 

50.  Mysol  (interior). — Inhabitants  true  Papuans.     Savages. 

*51.  Dorey^ — North  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Inhabitants  truo 
Papuans.     Pagans. 

*52.  Teto;  *53.  Vaiqueno,  East  Timor;  *54.  Brissi, 

West  Timor. — Inhabitants  soniowhat  intermediate  be;-. 
the  truo  and  the  brown  Papuans.    Pagans. 

#55.  Savu;  *56.  Rotti. — Islands  west  of  Timor.  Inhabit- 
ant* of  mixed  race,  with  apparently  mu^b  of  the  Hindoo  type, 

*57.  Allor;  *58.  Solor.  —  Islands  between  Flores  and 
Timor.     Inhabitant*  of  dark  Papuan  typo. 

59.  Bajau,  or  Sea  Gipsies. — A  roaming  tribe  of  flwhflrmeo 

of  Malayan  t>pe,  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 
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Nine  Wobds  in  Fott-kdib  Languages 


aSajUan. 


i   '""i.i 

.    .L      '      'I  \      ■' 
l| 

■  •  a 

-.  Jo 

....  /« 


1  Malay 

2  JavaneM  

a   Saask  (LouilKick) 

«.  Kmmu 

.     i 

ft.  Boulcm 

T.  Sulayot 

8.  Ti'iii.i.  .,     /o) 

».  Toraohon ^ 

lit  Lammran  • <  »' 

11.  Ratalian La 

II   BoUiie  I -J 

13,  Tannwaoko |-0 

u    Kama 1-3 

it.  Bum-  j 

lfl.     Ml-lrvl ..  ....       y_ 

ik.  8mw  l» 

18.  SolU'il",  U 

■10.  Sula  In  ...  ... 

SI  C*J>-..  ...    i- 

il  Wayapo 

2S.  Maanratt)- )a5 

■ 
S3.  Tomato _ 

m.  rido 

'.•7.  KalAala.  ._ 

'J8L  Bnkiiin 

.....  io 

.     2 

»L  Galela ......  Jo 

i 

K3.  Morelln  I   Am- 

H4.  Biit.ii-iner.ili 

84.  Lurikl,  JM 
36.  8n|»«rur« 
3?    Awalya 

n   Ai,ii,i£o(Air.) 

tl  Gall I  " 

41.  Wanal _J 

44.  Goran 

46.  MaUliclIo  _ 

48.  Tour „ _ 

47.  Kat*. _ 

48.  Aru  la 

49.  MpoMCnaal)..... 

40,  Do.  (I nutlet)  ............. 

M.  Dan  

48.  T«to.  B it 

43.  Vaiqiieiio,  R. 

44.  BrUK,  W )£ 

4*.  Savu    

4*.   Kottl 

ST  All..; 

. 

49.  Kajan  <Ht»  (lijiain)     


I  Urn., 
Iran... 

Biiian. 
Id.'lmw  . 


V.. 


.  ...Di.-ir  ... 
G«U  .... 

Itlc 


....li!..    /. 


■ 
J 


Malatoug . 

Amailn  MouhJiI CMu 

Ultam Api 

.  lbag<Saai.— 

Kruiulum Aju 

•■*;..— 

'•     ■     ii   '  ■  ''.'•  n     

\t,;.,,l,l 

ran  _..— 
\i<i  

M"il>iriK ii. 

Muiliin^.. 

ikaro   miingi  .  . 

Maihiui ...     ...PBJ  nn 

Maitu 

Mitl..... \).i   

M«Un-_ Ali.i  I.i  li:n ...N-m 

BAM 

Mitl Buna 

Kanwichai Afii _ v.-.uaa- 

Kokntti Ulcu.„ .....Ijuhu  lauiu  .-.MUM 

Knkotw i  i 

KaJa La  I  on L»i Urn 

Kltkndn l.ntan _.Talali/ 

RokMn  ■  ..  NgSuo 

TntaUro Uku Elamo S&& 

M»t* A.'.w  .. 

a."       .      .  Hi  II 

Mutniil  _ Aow Knt!»i Ninaia 

Mctrt. II....  .... 

M»l*nl  Amvui 

M*tl  Ilan Erku 

ifi 
McmMan YaT. 

IV  ll.l   |  ,    ..  ...... 

Mlfttan ,Aif  Boluk  

M.un Anw  ..Mains.. 

Motatuatau  ...ilai 

Mot*n._ _.Ki  Win. 

Miten _...Taf _ Lfio 

.         .      fa      |      ... 

BOrt Ow  Jhi&j  . 

Mftlraetan Lap..._ ..Snla. 8»ma«aala- 

Bil _ Y«i- KI«B. 

Palulm  Vout Ib»,  . 

M<un mm Bol  .  . 

M*U. 

M*U»_ Al  :<»ai)c,  Borj...r» 

Haddl, 
Nata., 


.Ai 

SfitO Hal... 

Mllr     . 

Mitans 

.   A|il  ... 


..Monoal  „ilaw<m|a — 

M." 

..Nli«._. 

Bakw| .Inji«_ 

OkA ■». 
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of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

SMALL.  TONODt  TOOTH.  WATE*.  WHITE. 

X.  Kichil  ...... .....Lidah ... -.Gigi Ayer PQtih. 

A  ChUl tlat Untn Banyu  .. PQteh. 

8.  Bri Ellah Gigi _. Ais PQtih. 

4.  Chad! Lelah Gigi Yenl Kebo. 

6.  Beeho Lila Ial Uwal  MapQte. 

ft  Kidikidi IJlah  Nichi Manu MapQti. 

7.  Kedi Lllah  Gigi Aer PQtih. 

a  Odldl  Elunto Nlsinto Manu MopQtih. 

9.  Kold  ~..Lilah Baan Bano Kuloh. 

10.  Toyaan Lilah  Ipan Rano  Kuloh. 

11.  Iok «... Rilah Isi Aki Mawuroh. 

la  Moblntek Lilah Mopon Tivl PQtih. 

18.  Koki Lilah Waan..... Rano KQloh. 

14.  KoM Dilah «. Waang Dorr PQtih. 

16.  Kokonio...... Dilrah lay Akei Malrida. 

16.  Dodio Lilah Ngial Akei Mabida. 

17.  Moisiko Dila Dongito Sarugo Mopotiho. 

18.  Anion Lilah  .„ Isi  „ Aki Mawerah. 

18.  Kadodo Wai  , Mawirah. 

20.  Mahe... .. MaM ~.Nihl Wal Boti. 

91.  Koi Hahmo  NUini Waili UmpotL 

22.  Roit Main _ Niai Wai Bott 

28.  Bol Maanon Nisinen Wai Boti. 

24.  Bakotl  Manartea Nisnya-teha Wai Pnrinl 

25.  Ichi  ichi Aki login Narao BobQdo. 

20. 'Kent  Aki - Ing Aki BubOlo 

27.  Kfltn ...» Mod Hahlo Woya Bulam. 

28.  Dikit Lidah Gigi Paisu Pntih. 

29.  Wai-waio ImM Afod..... Waiyr WOlan. 

80.  Cheka Yeidi Ngedi Namo Blldo. 

81.  Dechekl Nangaladi Ini  _....Aki Daari. 

82.  Koi _ Meka Nild Wehr PQtih. 

88.  Ahnntai Meka Nlkin Wehi PQtih. 

84.  Ana-a  ......... ...Numuwa  Nindiwa Weyl  PQtih. 

86.  Koi Men N1U Weyl PQtih. 

86.  Ihihil Me  Nlo Wai PQtiL 

87   Olihil Mei Nisi-mo WaeU.» PQtile. 

88.  KokaneU Meem Nikim ._ Waeli PQtih. 

89.  A ii an Mecolo Lilico Welo PQUh. 

40.  Nelak Melin ....Nifan -, Wai Babut 

41.  Anaanin Ninum Neanim Waiin PQtih. 

42.  Wota  wota I^mnkonina Nisikonina Arr ......Mapliuta. 

48.  Kilti Me  _ Leain T61nn PQteh. 

44.  Tutoin Kelo Niaium Arr Mehati. 

46.  Enena Tnmoma Nifoa Arr  - -MaphQti 

46.  Fek Men Nifln Wehr SelQp. 

47.  Kot. Nefan Oin Wehr Neah. 

48.  Sie Gigi ...Mulu Wehr Eren. 

49.  Gonain Aran.... Kalian Wayr Bos. 

60.  Benpoh Aran Kelif Boo. 

61.  Beaarbamba Kaprendl Nasi  Waar PiQper. 

61  Lttik  - -...Naflal Nian Ve MQty. 

6a  Ana . Icmal Nissy Hoi MQty. 

64.  Ana Man Nissin _ Oil MQty. 

6a  Anaiki Weo NgQtn UilAko PQdi 

6a  Anoana,  Loaana.  .,  Mian Nissi Oee Fula. 

67.  Kaai  Wewelli Ulo We BQraka. 

68.  Bwel  Ipa Wai BQrang. 

69.  Didikl DAlah Gigi Boi  « Potih. 
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One  Hundred  and  Seventeen  "Words  in  Thirty-thru 

Engli8h  ANT.  ASHES.  BAD.  BANANA 

1.  Malay Sflmut Hibtt Jahat Pisang - 

2.  Javanese Stlmut A'vu Olio Gudang - 


Bouton    )_  _,,       Osea Orapu Maduki 016ka  . 

'  S.  Celebes.., 


7.  Salayer   )  Kalihara Umbo Seki Loka. - 

13.  Menado  \ 

,,   n  i         r-KT  />  i  v       Singeh Aba Dalray Lena — - 

17.  Bolang-VN.  Celebes..      °  .  / 

...       I  Tohomo Awu Moiatu Pane....— - 

hitam )  ° 

18.  Sanguir,  Sian Kiaso Henani Lai Bast — 

19.  Sabbabo Reoh  - 

20.  Sulals Kokoi Aftdha Busar Ffa — 

21.  Cajeli %  Mosisin Aptai Nakie  Umpdlna 

22.  Wayapo >  Bouru-Fosisin Aptai Daboho  Fuat -.- 

•23.  Massaratty...  )  Misisin  Ogotin Daboho Fdati - 

24.  Amblaw Kakai  Lavu  Behei Biyeh - 

26.  Tidore Bid  Fflca Jfra Koi  ..„ 

29.  Gani i  Laim Tapin  Lekat  Lokts 

31.  Galela I       °°'Goludo Kapok Ator6 B61e ~ 

32.  Liang ~)   J  Umu  Awmati Ahia Kola 

33.  Morella  I   >>Obn Armatei  Ahia Kola. 

34.  Baturaerah ["gManisia Howaluxi  ....Akahia Iani  

35.  Laiiki J  "•  Ateu Aow  matei  ...Ahia Kora 

36.  Saparua Sumakow Hamatanyo...Ahia Kula 

37.  Awaiya  -,      Tumue Ahwotoi Ahia Wuri 

Sumukao Hao  matei  ...Ahie U'ki 


38.  Camarian 

39.  Tcluti 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 

41.  Ahtiago  (Alfuros) 

42.  Gah 

43.  "Waliai 


-Phoino Yafow  matan.Ahia Pelewa.. 

2F6in Laftain  A'vet Fud 


^ Lafteinim  ...Kafettfia Phitim 

Niefer Aif  tai Nungalotuk-.Fudia 

Isalema Tokar  Ahati Uri 

45.  Matabello  Otuina Aowlomi Rahat  Phudi 

4(5.  Teor Singa  singat..Yaf  leit Yat  Muk •■ 

49.  Mysol Kamili Gelap Lek  Talah 

o'X  Mysol Kumlih Geni Leak Man 

59.  Baju Suniut Habu Rabat  Pisang - 
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Languages  op  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

BELLY.  BIRD.  BLACK.  BLOOD.  BLUB.  BOAT. 

1.  Prut Burning Itara Darah Biru Pratt 

2.  Wtttan Manok Iran Gate Biru Prau. 

€.  Kompo Manumanu  ...Amaita     Orah Ijan Blink*. 

7.  Pompon  Burung Hitam Rara Lao LopL 

16.  Tyan Manu Maitung Daha Mabidu Sakaen. 

17.  Teo Manoko Moitomo Dngu Morono Bolato. 

18.  Tian Mann Maitun  Daha Biru Sakaen. 

19 Manu  urarutangMa-itu Biru Kasaneh 

20.  Tena Manu ..Miti P6ha Biru L<5tu. 

21.  Tihumo Manui M6tan Lala Biru Waa 

22.  Tihen  Maniiti  Miti Baha Biru Waga. 

23.  Fukanen Maniiti Miti Raha Biru Waga. 

24.  RemnatikuroiManiie Kame  ichei...Hahanatea  ...Biroi Waa. 

26.  Yoru  NamobangowKok6tu Yan Riiru Cti. 

29.  Tutut  Manik Kitkudu Sislor Biru Wog. 

31.  Poko Namo Tatataro LarahnangowBiru Deru. 

32.  Hatuaka Tuwi M4te Lala Mala Haka. 

S3.  Tiaka Mano Mete Lala Mala Haka. 

34.  Tiava Burung Met^ni Lalai AmJtla Haka. 

85.  Tia Mano Mete Lala Mala Sepo. 

86.  Teho  Mano Moteh Lalah  Lala Tala. 

37.  Tia Maniie Meteni Lalah Meteni Siko. 

88.  TMmo Manu M<5ti Lala Ldla Tala. 

89.  Teocolo Maniio M6te Lala Lala Yalopei 

40.  Tian Niova Memdtan Ldwa Biru "Walia. 

41.  Tapura Manuwan  ....Meten Lahim Masounanini  .Waim. 

42.  Tonifia Manok Miatan Lalai Biri "Wiina. 

43.  Tiare  Malok Meten Lasin Marah Polutu. 

45.  Abiida Manok Meten Larah  Biru S<5a. 

46.  Eahin Manok Miten  Larah  Biru H61. 

49.  Nan Mulmetan....Lomos Melah Owe. 

50.  Mot  ni Bit Lemoh Owawi. 

69.  Butah   Mano    Lawbn Lahah Lawu Bido. 

R  R   2 
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English body.  bonk.  bow.  box. 

1.  Malay Badan Tfilang Panah Piiti 

2.  Javanese Awah  Balong Panah Krohak ...... 

6.  Bouton   )gCtelb^   Karoko Obuku Opana Budti  ....~- 

7.  Salayer   )  "Kaleh Boko Panah Puti —.. 

16.  Menado  ) 

-»    n  i        f -M-  n  i  v      Dokoku,  Aoh.Duhy Mabids  ....... 

17.  Bolang- >  N.  Celebes..  _  .  J 

,  ~       f  Botanga  Tola «... 

hitam  J  " 

18.  Sanguir,  Sian Badan Buko Bantali  .._- 

19.  Salibabo Papite .. 

20.  Sola  Is. K611 Hoi Djub  Burua - 

21.  Cajeli Batum Lolimo Panah Bueti — 

22.  Wayapo (  BourmFatan  Robin Bnfti - 

23.  Massaratty... )  Fatanin Rohin Panat  Bueti - 

24.  Amblaw Xar.au Koknatea Busti  Poroso.. ...... 

26.  Tidore Rohi Y6bo Jobijobi Barda - 

29.  Gani %  Badan Momnd  .......Pusi Bania 

31.  Galela \  "Nangar6hi  ...Kovo Ngami Bania - 

32.  Liang 

S3.  Morella  

34.  Batumerab.... 

35.  Lnriki 


•  Nanaka Ruri Husur Bueti - 

>,Dada Lnli Husul  Bueti - 

.  o 
■SAnaro Lubvd Apusu Saiipa 

■*!  Anana Ruri Husur Bueti - 

5.  Saparua Inawallab  ....Riri Husu Rnflwai - 

37.  Awaiya  -.      Sanawala Lila Husuli Pueti - 

Patani Nili Husuli Bueti - 

.Hatako  Toic61o Osio Hu<?ti  

.  gWhtftan  Liiin Banab Ktinchi 

oNufitanim  ...Luim Husuum Husum 

Rfsi Lului Usulah Kuincha 

Hatare Luni Helu Kapai  

45.  Matabello Watan Luru Loburr Hdiss 

46.  Teor Telimin Urot Fun Fud 

49.  Mysol Badan Kaboom  Fean Bus 

50.  Mysol Padan Mot  bom Aan Boo 

59.  Baju Badan       Bakas  Panah Puti 


38.  Camarian 

39.  Teluti 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 

41.  Ahtiago  (Alfuros) 

42.  Gah 

43.  Wahai  
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Languages  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. — Continued. 

BUTTEBFLY.     CAT.  .    CHILD.  CHOPPER.  COCOA-NUT.         COLD. 

1.  KopukupG,..KQchmg...A'nak  Parang Klapa Dbngin.Tijok 

%  KQpu Kucbiag  ...Anak Parang Krambil A'dam. 

6.  Kumbera Ombata....Oanana Kapuru. Kalimbiingo.. Magari. 

7.  Kolikoti Miao Anak Berang Ny6roh Dingin. 

18.  Karinboto  ....Tnaa Dodio  Kompilang ...Bangob.  Madadun. 

17.  Wieto Ngeau Anako Boroko Bongo Motimpia. 

18.  KalibumbongMiau Anak. Pedah Bangu Matnno. 

19.  Miau Pigi-neneh  .Galeleh  » Nyu. 

20.  Maapa Nao Ninana  ....Peda Niii Bagda. 

21.  Lahen Sika A'nai  Tolie  Kiwi. NumnirL 

22.  Lahei Sika Nanat T<5do  NiwL DamotL 

28.  Tapalapat  ....Mao Naanati....Katuen Niwi Dabridi. 

24.  Kolafi Mau Emlumo  ...Laiey Niwi Komoriti. 

26.  Kopakopa  ...Tusa Ng6fa Peda Igo Goga. 

29.  Kalibobo Tusa TJntuna....Barakas Nfwitwan  ....Makufin. 

81.  Mimaliki  .....Boki Mang6pa...Taito Igo Damala. 

82.  Kakopi  Tusa Niana  Lobo Nier PerikL 

88.  Pepeiil Sie Wana Lopho Niwil PerikL 

84.  Kupo  kupo...Temai Opoliana...Ikiti Niweli Muti. 

85.  Lowar  lowar..Sfa Wari Lopo Nimil PerikL 

86.  Kokob.au Siah. Anabei Lopo Muollo PurikL 

87.  Koruli Maow  Wana  Aiti Liweli Pep&a. 

88.  Sia Ana Lopo Niweli MarikL 

89.  Tutuptino  ....Sia Anan Lopo Nufflo ..Pilik&o. 

40.  Bubumai Sikar Inianak....Bt$da Nua Baidik. 

41 Lanm Anavim....Tafim Nuim  Makariki 

42.  Eowakowa...Shika Diiia Pede Jviula Line. 

48.  Kohati Sika Ala. Tulumaina  ...Luen  Mariri 

45.  Obadba Odara Enena Beda Dar Aridin. 

46.  Kokop Sika Anlk  Funen N5r. Giridin. 

49.  Ealabubun  ...Mar Kachun Kefo Nea. EablujL 

50 Miau Wai Yeu Nen Patoh. 

69.  Titue Miau Anako Badi Sal6ka Jemih. 
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English  COME.  DAT.  DEER.  DOG. 

1.  Malay Mari A'ri(Siang.)..Rusa  A'ujing  ...._ 

2.  Javanese Marein Aivan  Rusa  Asu 


6.  Bouton    )_  „,,        Maive Heo Orusa Muntoa 

}  S.  Celebes.. 

7.  Salayer    )  Maika Alio Rosa Asn  ........... 

16.  Menado  )  g-      RoQ Ruga  Kapuna..../.. 

17.  Bolang-  >  N.  Celebes..  .  .  „  ^  TT 

°  \  Anpa Unuveno Rusa  Ungu - 

hitam; 

18.  Sanguir,  Sian Duraahi Rdkadi Rusa  Kapuna - 

19.  Salibabo Maranih Assu - 

20.  Sula  Is Mai Dawika Munjangan  ...Asu. - 

21.  Cajeli i  Oraai Gawak Munjangan... Aso - 

22.  "Wayapo >  Bouru.  Ikomai D6wa Munjangan... Asu 

23.  Massaratty...  )  Gumahi Liar Munjangan... Asu 

24.  Amblaw Buoma Laei Munjarani  ...Asu - 

26.  Tidore Ino  keri Wellusita Munjangan... Kaso - 

29.  Gani 1  _„  ,    Mai Balanto Muniangan,..Iv6r - 

'  Gilolo.,  ' 


81.  Galela )  Nehino  Taginita  Munjangan... Gaso. 

32.  Liang ^ 

■'•A.  Morella  

34.  Batumerah 

•55.  Lariki 


^Uimai  Eikir Munjangan. ..Asu 

>,Oimai  Alowata  Munjangan... Asu 

■q  Omai "Watiela Munjangan...  Asu 

"^  Mai Aoaaoa Munjangan  ...Asu 

36.  Saparua. Mai Kai  Rasa Asu 

37.  Awaiya  -i      Alowei Apalawe Maiyani A'su 

38.  Camarian Mai Maiyahani....Asua 

39.  Teluti gMai Kila Meisakano  ...Wasu.... 

|  Rule Matalima Rusa Yas 

°  Dak  lapar  ....Pilia Tusim Nawang 

Mai Malal Rusa Kafuni... 

Mai Kaseiella Mairaran Asu 

45.  Matabello  Gomari Larnumwas...Rusa Afiina  ... 

16.  Teor    Yef  man Lilew Rusa How 

49    Mysol Jog  mah Seasan Mengangan...Yes 

."iO    Mysol Bomuu Kluh Menjangan  ...Yem 

59.  Baju Paituco Lau Paiow  Asu 


40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 
11.  Ahtiago  (Alfuros) 

42.  Gah 

43.  Wahai 
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Languages  op  the  Malay  Archipelago. — Continued. 

BOOK.  EAB.  EGG.  EYE.  FACE.  FATHER. 

1.  Pintu Telinga Tiilor Mate Muka Bapa. 

2.  Lawang Raping U'ndok M6to Ral Baba. 

■  6.  Obamba Talinga Ont61o Mate Oroku Amana. 

7.  Pintu Toli Taoar Mate Rupa Ama. 

g^    16.  Raroangen....Turi Natu Mate Dttbn Jama. 

Ji*j  17.  Pintu Boronga  Natu Mate Paio Kiamat 

£2  18.  Pintu Toli Tuloi Mate Gati Yamau. 

B» 

--  20.  Yamate Telinga Metelo Hatna Liigi Nibaba. 

5|g  21.  Lilolono Telilan Telon Lamumo Uhamo A'mam. 

te   22.  Karen Telingan Tfio Raman Pupan Nama. 

1^,"  23.  Henoloni Linganani ....Telo Ramani Pupan lalin..Naama. 

r^    24.  Soweni Herenatia .  ..Rehcii Lumatibuk6i.Ufnatilareni.Amao. 

-'    26.  M6ra Ngan G6si Lau Gai Baba. 

--.   29.  Nara Ting6t Toli Umtowt  Gonaga Bapa. 

-     81.  Ng6ra. Nangow  Magosi Ldko Nangabio  ....Nambstba, 

t*   82.  Metemire Terina Muntiro....Mate... Hihika Ama. 

"*   83.  Metenulu Telina Mantirliui.Mate Uwaka A'ma. 

, '    34.  Lamite Telinawa Muntcloa\..Matava  Uwaro Kopapa. 

»     85.  Metoiiru Terina Momatiro  .Mate U'wa Ama. 

*     36.  Metoro Terina Tero Mate Wani Ama. 

"     87.  Aleani Terina  mo  ....Teluli  Mate  mo Wamu  mo. ...Ama. 

88.  Metenorui....Terinam  Teruni Mate  Wamo Ama. 

89.  Unteniyon  ...Tinacono Tin  Matecolo Fac<Slo Amacolo. 

40.  Lolamatan  ...Likan  T61in Mitan U'fan  laman 

41.  Motulnim  ....Telikeinluim.Tolnim Matera Uhunam Am&i. 

42.  Yebuteh Tanomulino..Tolor Matenina Funonina Mama. 

43.  Olamaten  ....Teninare Latun  Mate Matelalin Ama. 

45.  Fidin Tilgar Atulii  Matada Omomania  ...lei. 

46.  Rematin Earin  Telli Matin Matinoin A'ma. 

49.  Batel Tenaan Tolo Tfln Tunah Mam. 

50.  Bate Motna Tolo Mut  morobu..Mutino Mam. 

69.  Bolawah Telinga Untello  ....Mate  Riia Udh. 
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i. 

2. 

e. 

7. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
29. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
45. 
46. 
49. 
50. 
59. 


\- 


Celebes.. 


FINGER. 

Jiri 

Wulu  Jdri 

Owhii Saranga 


.N.Celebes.. 


Bulu 

Mombulru 


FIRE.  FISH. 

A'pi Dun. 

Guni Iw» .. 

Wha Ikani 

Karami Api  Jugo. 

Talrimido PQtung  . 

Sea 


English  FEATHER. 

Malay BalU 

Javanese . 
Bouton 
Salayer 
Menado 

Bolang-/-  Burato Sagowari Puro. 

hitam  ) 

Sangnir,  Sian  Dokoi Limado Putin  ...Kina... 

Salibabo Puton  ...Inasan. 

Sula  Is Nifoa Eokowana  Api  Kent... 

Cajeli \  Bolon  Limamkokon Aha Iani 

Wayapo \  Bonrn.Fulun Wangan Bana  ....Ikan..... 

Massaratty...  \  Folun Wangan Bana  ....Ikan.... 

Amblaw Boloi Lemnati  kokoli Aiu Jkiani.. 

Tidore Gi5go Gia  maraga U'ku N/an... 


Gani 

Galela 

Liang 

Morella  

Batumerah 

Lariki 

Saparua. 

Awaiya  

Camarian 

Teluti 

Ahtiago  and  Tobo 
Ahtiago  (Alfuros) 

Gah 

Wahai  


Gilolo. 


Lonko Odeso  Liitan  ...Ian - 


L6 Raraga Ukn Nin 

jjHura Rimakahatu Aow Iyan 

>>Manubxui  . ...Liniaka  hatui Aow Iyan 

■gHuluna Limawa  kukualima..Aow Iani 

■^Manhfiru Lima  hato  Aow Ian 

....Hnruni  Uun Hao Ian  

Hnlae Saati Aotisa  ...Iani 

Phuldi Tariini Ha8 Iani 

g-Wicolo Limacohnnilo YaTo Yano  .... 

|Fuiin Uin  Yfif I'an 

aToholim  Tai-imara  b'kelnni  „W£ham  .I'cm 

Veoluhx  Numonin  tntnlo Aif Ikan 

Hulun Kukur Aow Ian 

Matabello  Alolii Taga  tagan Efi  I'an. 

Teor Phulin Limin  tagin Yaf  Ikan 

Mysol Guf Kanin  ko Lap Ein  

Mysol Gan Kanin  ko Yap Ein  

Baju Bolo Erike Api  Deiah  .. 
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FLESH.  FLOWER.  FLY.  FOOT.  FOWL.  FETTTP. 

1.  Daging Bonga Lalah  ...KAki A'yam Boa. 

2.  Daging Kembang LAlab  ...Sfkil Pitek "Wowdan. 

«.  U'ntok Obooga. Orali  ....Oei MAnu Bakena. 

7.  Asi Bnnga Katinali.Bunkin Jangan Bua, 

10.  Gisini Burany Ralngob  Ra&dai MAna  Bua. 

17.  Sapu Wriugouea  ...Bango  ...Teoro. Mano Bunganea. 

18.  Gusi Lelun    Lango  ...Laidi Mana BaanL. 

19 Mana Buwab. 

20.  Ni'ihi Safa Kafini  ...Yifi Mann Kao  foa. 

21.  Isim Mniiru Bena  .  ...Bitim  Tehiii  Boan. 

22.  Isin Tatan  Fdna Kadan T^pat  Fuan. 

23.  Isinini Kao  tatan  ...Fena Fitinen  T6puti Fuan. 

24.  Isuat&i  ....Eakali Bena BeemyiU atanLBofda  BaanL 

26.  R6he  Hatimooto  siya.Gupliu  ..Y6hu Toko  Hatimooto  sopho. 

29.  Woknu  ....Bonga Bdbal  ...Wed Manik Sapu. 

81.  Naggalaki.Mabdnga Gupu....Nand6hu T6ko Mas6po. 

82.  Isi ....Powta Lari Aika Mano Htia. 

83.  Isi Powti Lali Aika Mana Haa. 

84.  Isfva Eaboka Henai  ...Afva Mino Aihuwdna. 

85.  Isi Kupaug Penab.  ...Ai Mano Aihoa. 

86.  Isini Kupar Upenan..Ai Mano  hena  Hvranyo. 

87.  Waodti Labowy PepenaLAi Manuloma  Havaiy. 

88 Kupani Updna  ...Ai Manu Huwai. 

89.  Isicolo Tifin Upena  ...Yaic61o Manao Haan. 

40.  Isin Fntin Lakar  ...Yai  T6fi Vdan. 

41.  Isnom Fiheitnum  . . .  Phenera  .  W&ira Towim  Eifuanum. 

42.  Sesitin Fuis Laugar..Kaieniaa Manok Woya. 

48.  Hela Loen Mumun..Ai Malok Haan. 

45.  Ahi Ai  woi "Weger  ...Owida Manok "Woiimotta. 

46.  Henin Pus Omiss  ...Yain Manok Phuin. 

49.  Wamat  ....Gaphea Eanin  pap  ...Kakep Gapeah. 

60.  Mot  nut  ...Ioh  Kelang..Mat  wey Tekayap  ...I'po. 

69.  Isi Bonga Langow..Nai Mano Boa 
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One  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Words  in  Thirty-thbct 

English  oo.  gold.  good.  haib. 

1.  Malay Purgi Ufa Baik Rimbut 

2.  Javanese Lungo  Mas Butje Rambut 

6.  Bonton    I  _  „  .         Lipano Huldwa Marape  Bnlwa 

7.  Salayer   )    '  ^   'Lampa Bulain Baji Uhu 

16.  Menado  ) 

17    Bolang-  }  N.  Celebes..  Mdk° Bolraon« Saheme Uta 

...       \  Korunu Bora Mopia Wooko 

IS    Sanguir,  Sian Dako Mas Mapiah,  MaholiUtan 

19.  Salibabo Mapureteh...Bulawang  ....Mapyia 

20.  Sola  Is.  Laka Famaka Pia O'ga 

21.  Cajeli \  Oweho Blawan Ungano Buloni 

22.  Wayapo (  Bouru.Iko Balowan Dag<5sa Folo 

23.  Massaratty...  \  Wiko  Hawan Dag<Ssa OlofcSlo 

24.  Amblaw Buoh Bulowa Parei Olnati 

26.  Tidora Tagi Gurachi Laha Hutu 

29.  Gani J  _..  .    Tahn Omas Fiar Iklet 

81.  Galela I    *  °  °"Not%i Gurachi Taldha Hutusfc 

32.  Liang ^   ,jOi Halowan la Kaiola 

33.  Morella  I  g>Oi Halowan la Keiule 

34.  Batumerah |  gAwii  Halowani Amaisi Hud 

35.  Lariki J  "^Oi Halowan Mai  Keo ... 

36.  Saparua Ai Halowan Malopi Uw6hoh 

Ae6 Halowani A61o Uwoleiha  mo. 

Aeo Halowani Mai  Ke6ri 

.It£  Hulawano....Fia Keulo 

g  Ako Masa  Komuin Ulvu 


37.  Awaiya  

38.  Camarian 

39.  Teluti 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 

41.  Ahtiago  (Alfuros) 

42.  Gah 

43.  Wahai 


oTetalc  Masen Komia Ulufuim 

Ketahgo Mas Guphin Uka 

Aou Hulaan  la Hue 

45.  Matabello  Fanow Masa Fi'a U'a 

46.  Teor Takek Mas Phien  Wnltifun 

49.  Mysol. Jog Plehan Fei Peleah 

50.  Mysol Bo  Phean Ti Mutlen 

59.  Baju Moleh Mas Alia Buli  tekola.- 
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HAKD.  HARD.  HEAD.  HONEY.  HOT.  HOUSE. 

1.  Tdngan Kras Kapala Madu Tinas Roman, 

2.  Tangan Kras U'ndasa Madu Pauas  Umah. 

6.  Olima Tobo Obakn Ogora  Mopini Banna. 

7.  Lima Teras Ulu Ngongonu....Bumbung  ....Sapn. 

16.  Rilma Maketihy Timbonang  ...Madu Mat&i Baliy. 

17.  Rima Murugoso  ....Urie Teoka Mopaso Bore. 

18.  Lima Maknti  Tumbo Matdti BalL 

19 Bareh. 

20.  Lima Kadiga Nap Bahaha U'ma. 

21.  Limamo  Namkana  ....Olum Madu Poton Liima. 

22.  Fahan Lume Ulunfatu Dapdto Huma. 

23.  Fahan Digiwi Oluh Dapdtoni Huma. 

24.  Lemnatia Unkiweh 01imbuk6i  ...Nam Unipana Lumab. 

26.  Gia  Future Defolo Sasahu Fola. 

29.  Komud Masdti Poi San  U'm. 

31.  Gia Daputiiro Nangasahi  ...Mangopa Dasaho Tahu. 

32.  Rimak Makana Uruka Niri Putu Rumab. 

33.  Limaka Makana Uruka Keret Loto Lumab. 

34.  Limawa Amakana Ulura Aputu LunuL 

35.  Lima Makana Uru Miropenah  ...Pntu Rumab. 

36.  Rimab Makanab Uru Madu Kuno Rumab. 

37.  A'la Uru Ulu  mo Helimab Maouso Lufima. 

38.  Limamo Makana Ulu Nasu Putu Luma. 

39.  Limacolo Unt6 Oyuko Penanun Putu Uma. 

40.  Niman Kakowan Yulin  Musa Bafanat Umah. 

41.  Tai-imara Mocola Ulukatim Lukaraa  Asala Fei6m. 

42.  Numoniaa....Kaforat Lunini Nasu  musun..Mofanas  Lome. 

43.  Mimare Mukola Ulure Einsnmi Mulai. Luman. 

45.  DumadalomiaMaitan Al&da Limlimur Ahuan Oruma, 

46.  Limin Koherr I'lin   Horip  Sarin. 

49.  Eanin Umtoo Kabutu Fool Benis Kom. 

50.  Motmor Net Mtflud Fool Pelah Da. 

59.  Tangan Kras Tikolo Panas  Ramab.    . 
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English  HUSBAND.  IKON.  ISLAND.  KKIT1 

1.  Malay Laid Busi Palo Pisau. 

2.  Javanese Bedjo Wusi  ....Polo Lading 

6.  Bouton   )  _  '     ,  ,       Obawinena A's6 Liwiito Pisan. _ 

\  8.  Celebes.. 

7.  Salayer   )  Burani Busi Pulo Pisan.. 

16.  Menado  J 

17.  Bolang-  f  N.  Celebes.. ^M"** W"»7  ..Mapuroh Pahegr .... 

...        \  Taroraki Oase Riwuto Piao - 

hi  tarn  / 


18.  Sanguir,  Sian Kapopungi "Wad  ....Toadi Pisan. 

19.  Salibabo Essah Tarannsa Lari 

20.  SuUIs. Tiia Mum  ....Pasai  Kobi....... 

■21.  Cajeli \  Umlanei Awin  . ...Nusa  Iliti 

22.  Wayapo v  Bourn.  Mori Kawil  ...Nusa Irit «. 

-28.  Massaratty...  \  Gebha Momul  ..Nusa  Katanan... 

24.  Amblaw Emanow Awi Nusa Kamaraa.. 

26.  Tidore Nau Bdsi Gunimongopho.Dari - 

29.  Gaui )  „..  .    Mondemapin Busi Waf Kobit 


81.  Galela )  Maroka Dodiodo.Gurong6pa  ...Diha. 

32.  Liang 

33.  Morella  

34.  Batumerah 

85.  Lariki 


•  Mahinatima  malona.Taa  Nusa See 

as 

^Amolono Ta Nusa See'ti 

o 

■SMundai Saei Nusa  Opiso 

■<Malona Mamor...Nusa  Se"i 

36.  Saparua Manowa  Mamolo.Nusa  Seit 

37.  Awaiya  -.       Manowai Mamole.Misa Amasili.... 

Malona Mamolo.Nusa Seiti 

.Ihina  manowa Momollo  Nusa Seito 

g  Imyona Momum  Ttibil Tuana 

O  Ifn&nin  sawanim  ...MomolinTuplim  Macouoom. 

Bulana MomunriTubur Tuka 

Pulahan  H£ta Lusan  Tuluangu. 

45.  Matabello  Holameranna. MomumoTobur Mirass 

46.  Teor Wehoin Momiim  Lowanik Isowa 

49.  Mysol Man Seti Yef Cheni - 

£0.  Mysol Mo  man Leti Ef Yeadi....- 

£9.  Baju Ndako  Bisi Pulow Pisau.. ...... 


88.  Camarian 

89.  Teluti 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 
■41.  Ahtiago  (Alfuros) 

42.  Gah 

43.  Wahai 
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LABQK.  LHAT.  LITTLE.  LOUSE.  MAN.  MAT. 

1.  Bttsar  ■. Daun Kicbil Knttl OranglaTrilakiTikar. 

2.  Gede Godong Chili Kutu Wonglanan..Klosso-. 

6.  Mougbi....Tawana Kidikidi Oktttn Omani Kiwara. 

7.  Btteb. Taha Kedi Kntu. Tau Tupur. 

a6.  Rabob Daun Dodio Kutu Taumata  esenSapie. 

17.  Morokaro . .  Lungianoa  Moisiko Kutu  ....... Roraki Boraru. 

18.  Labo Decalnni Anion Kutu Manesh Sapieh. 

19.  Bagewa Kadodo , Tomato Bilatah. 

20.  Ea Kao  h6sa Mah<5 E6ta Maona Savata. 

21.  L&ai Atitun Kbi  Olta Umlanai A'pine. 

22.  Bagnt Kroman  Roit Koto  Gemana A'tin. 

23.  Haat Koman Roi Koto  Anamhana  ...Katini. 

24.  Plare Lai  obawai Bakoti Urn. Remau Arimi. 

26.  Lamn  Hatimobto  nierow .  Keni  Tdma  Nonan Junnito-. 

29.  Talal61o....Nilonko  Waiwaio Kdtu Mon Kalasa. 

81.  Elamo Misoka Decbeki  Gani Anow  JnngdtOk 

82.  Nila Ailow  Eoi Utu Malona Pai. 

88.  Hella Ailow  Ahontai Utn Malono  HiliL 

84.  Enda-a Ait&i  ka&-& Utu linndai TowaL 

85.  Ira Airawi Eoi Kutu Malona Pafl. 

36.  Ilahil Laun  Ihihil  Uta Tnmata PaL 

87.  Ilihe Laini Olfhil U'tu Tnmata EailL 

88.  Eraamei  ...Air6wi Kokaneii Utoa Tnmata Paili. 

89    Elan Daun Anan Utu Manusia  Pai-ilo. 

40.  Aiynk Lan Nelak 'Kuan  Muana Lab. 

41.  Poten Eilonim  Anaanin Kutim  Mnrnleinum..LapuTu 

42.  Bobuk Lino Wota  wota...Entn Belane KieL 

48.  Maina Totun Kiiti Utnn Alabieiti Eihn. 

45.  Lel^h Arehi'n Enena U'tn Marananna  ...I'ra. 

46.  Len Chafen Fek Hnt Meranna Fira. 

49.  Sala Kalnin Gnnam Ut Motu Tin. 

50.  Klen Idun Senpob Uti Mot Tin. 

59.  Baaar Dann Didiki Kntn Lelah Tepoh, 
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One  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Words  in  Thtbty-thmi 

English MONKEY.  MOON.  mosquito.  mother. 

1.  Malay Mtlnyeet Baian  Nytook Ma. „ 

2.  Javanese Budess Wulan Nyamok Mbo 

6.  Bouton    )  _    _  ,  ,       Roke Bdla Burdtok Inani  

I  3.  Celebes.. 

7.  Salayer    )  Dare Bulan  Easisili Undo ~ 

16.  Menado  ) 

17.  Bolang-  [  N.  Celebes..?011*11 Bulrail8 Tenie InanT " 

hitam  J  Kurango "Wura Kongito Leyto -. 

18.  Sangair,  Sian Babah Buran Tnni Innngi 

19.  Salibabo Burang 

20.  Snlals Mia Fasina Samabu Nieia -. 

21.  Cajeli \  kesai Bulani Suti Inamo ~ 

22.  Wayapo (Bouru.Kess Fhulan  Mumun Neina - 

23.  Massaratty...  \  Fhulan Seiigeti  Neina - 

24.  Amblaw Kess Bular Sphure Ina - 

26.  Tidore Mia O'ra Sisi  Yafya - 

29.  Gani )  _..  .    Nok Pai Nini Mamo 

31.  Galela )  Mia O'sa Gumoma Ma6wa 

32.  Liang "\  ^Sia Hulanita Sene Ina 

33.  Morella  I   ?^ruka Hoolan Sisil Inao 

34.  Batumerah j -2  Kess Hulani Sisili Inao 

35.  Lariki *Q  Rua Haran Sun Ina 

36.  Saparua. Rua Phulan  Sonot Ina 

Kesi Phulani Manisie Ina 

Kesi Wuldni  Senoto  Ina 


37.  Awaiya  

38.  Camarian 

39.  Teluti 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 

41.  Ahtiago  (Alfuros) 

42.  Gah 

43.  "Wahai 


.Ldka Hiano Sumdto Ina4.. 

.  a  Lukar Phulan Minis Aina. 


oMeiiam Melim Mania  In£i.. 

Lek Wiian Umi9s Nina., 

Yakiss  Hulan U'muti Ina... 

45.  Matabello  Lebi Wulan U'muss Nina  , 

46.  Teor Lek Phulan Rophun I'na... 

49.  Mysol Pet Kamumus  ....Nin  ... 

50.  Mysol Nah Owei  Nin  ... 

59.  Baju Mondo Bulan  Sisil Mako. 
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MOUTH.  NAIL  (FINGER). NIGHT.  NOSE.  OIL.  PIG. 

1.  Mulat Kuku Miilam Idong Minyak. Babi. 

2.  FWtnTciim  Kuku Bungi Irong Lungo Chilong. 

6.  Ninga Kuku Maromd  Oanu Minak Abawhu. 

7.  Bawa Kanuko Bungi  Kumor Minyak Bahi. 

16.  Mohong Kanuku MaTui  Hidong Rana BabL 

17.  Nganga Kamiku  Gubie  Jjonga Rana  Rioko. 

18.  Mohon Kanuko Hubbi Hiiong Lana  Bawi. 

19 BawL 

20.  Bei6ni Kow6ri Bohiiwi Ne Wagi Fan. 

21.  Nuum Uloimo Petii Nem Nielwine Babue. 

22.  Muen Utlobin Beto Ni'en Newiyn Fafu. 

23.  Na6nen Logini Beto Nieni Newiny Fafu. 

24.  Numatea Hernenyati . . .  Pirue Neinya  teha. .  Nivehoi Bawa. 

26.  M6da Gulichifi Sophuto  tin Gur6ho  S6ho. 

29.  Sumut Kuyut Bec6mo Usnut Nim6su Boh. 

31.  Nangdru Gitipi. Daputo Ngtino Gos6so TitL 

32.  Hihika Tereina Hatoru Hiraka  Keerwiyn  ....Hahow. 

33.  Sooka Tereiti Hatolu luka Neerliyn Habu. 

34.  Suara Kuku Hulaniti Ninura Wakeli Hahu. 

35.  Ibi Terein Halometi I'm Nimimein....Hahu. 

•36.  Nuku  Teri Potu ...Iri Warisini HahuL 

37.  Ibi  mo Talii Miite Nuamo  Wailasini Hahu. 

38.  So .'. Am£ti Hilimo Wailisini Hawhiia, 

39.  Hihico Talicolo Humoloi Olicolo Fofotu  Hahu. 

40.  Vudin Seliki Matabut I'lin Kill War. 

41.  Tafurnum Potuun  Ilnum FeUm  Fafuim. 

42.  Lonina Wuku Garagaran....Sonina Goa Bola. 

43.  Sinrure  Talahikun  ....Man«ai Inore Heli Hahu. 

45.  Ilida Asiliggir Olawaha Weramani....Gula.. i...Boor. 

46.  Huin Limin  kukin . Pogaragara  ...Gilinkani Hip Faf. 

49.  Gulan  Kasebo Maleh  Shong  gulu...Majulu Boh. 

i$0.  Mot  po Kok  nesib....Mau Mot  mobi  ...  Menik Bob, 

59.  Boah  Kuku Sangan Uroh  Mange •..  Goh. 
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PBAWN. 


I. 

s. 

0. 

7. 
16. 
17. 

ia. 

19. 

20. 
1L 

22. 
28. 

24. 
26. 
29. 

31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
45. 
46. 
49. 
50. 
59. 


js. 


Celebes.. 


SAnr.  rat. 

(.TTdong Ilajan Tikus 

Soko Uran Hudan Titus _ 

Otdko Melama Wa6 Bokdti 

Palayaran  ....Dobn Bool Bkha., 

TTdong Tahfty Barano ' 

Panterno Ujango... Ota Boraba _ 


'English post. 

Malay Tifeng. 

Jaraneae 
Bouton 
Slayer 
Menado  J 

Bolang-[ff.  Celebes.  DiM 
bitam  ) 

Songair,  Sian Dihi TTdong Tahiti Balango  ....~ 

Salibabo Pari-arang Urong „ 

Sola  la. B7iL TTha Hnya Saa& - 

Cajeli \  Ateoni.........TTlai TJTani Boti - 

Wayapo v  Bonru.Katehan Uran Dekat Boti - 

Massaratty...  )  Kateheni TTran Dekati Tfkoti -, 

Amblaw.... Hampowne.-.TJlai Ulab P&e  ......~.~ 

Tidore Ngasu Bdrowi Beasar Miiti - 

Gani )  -,.,  ,    Li Nfke Ulan Laf - 

JGilolo._,.     ,  _„,  _, 

)  Golingaso  .  ...Dodl  Hura Lupu. - 

_Riri M&er  Hulan Malaha 

fjjili Metar  Hulan Malaha 


Galela... 

Liang 

Morella 

Batumerah 

Lariki 

Saparua. 

Awaiya 

Camarian 

Teluti 

Ahtiago  and  Tobo 
Ahtiago  (Alfuros) 

Gah 

Wahai 


•flLiii Metali Hulani Pueni... 

"^Leflefn Mital Haran Malaba. 


...Riri ....Mital Tiah Mulahah 

Lili MitaTi Uline  Malaba 

Lili Mitali Uhtni Malaba 

.Hili Mutayo Gia  Maiyata 

gF61an Filtian Ulan Meliva - 

oFaolnim  Hoim Boim Sikim - 

TTsa Goran U'an Karofei - 

Hinin  Bokoti Ulan Mulahan  ..... 

Matabello  Falera Gdrun Udama ArtSfa ~ 

Teor Pelerr Gurnn Horani Fndarda  .  .- 

Mysol Fehan Kasana Golim Kelof 

Mysol Felian Kasana Golim Qn6h 

Baju Tikala Ddab Huran Tikns •• 
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.RED.  BICE.  BITER.  ROAD.  BOOT.  SALIVA. 

1.  Merah Bras Sungei Jalan A'kar Ludah. 

2.  Abang Bras Sungei Malaku Oyok I'du. 

0.  Meraf ,..Bai Uv4 Dara Eolesena Ovilu. 

7.  Eja Biras Balang Lalan Akar Pedro. 

16.  Mahamu Bogaaeh  ...Rariou Dalren Hamu Edu. 

17.  Mopoha Bugasa Ongagu Lore. Wakatia Due. 

18.  Hamu Bowaseh  ...Sawan Dalia Pungenni TJdu. 

19.  Maramutah... Boras. 

20.  Mia Bira Sungei A'ya Eao  akar Bihii. 

21.  Unmfla Halai Wai  le Lalani Alamnti  Bulai. 

22.  Mfha Hala Wai  fatan  ....Tuhun Pdhau. 

23.  Miha Pala Wai T6honi Eaolabin  ....Fiihah. 

24.  Mehdni  Fala Waibatang  ...Lahulea Owati Rubunat6k 

26.  Eoh6ri Bira Wai Lolinga Hatimooto  ...GidL 

29.  Meooit Samasi Waiyr Lolan  Niwolo Iput. 

31.  Desoella Jtamo  Silfra Neko Em. 

32.  Eao Allar Weyr Laban Waata Tehula. 

33.  Eao Allar Weyl  hatei... Lalan Eiwaati Tehula. 

34.  Awow A1W Lalani Ai    Tobuli. 

85.  Eao Hala Wai  hatei  ....Lalan Ai  waat TohuraL 

36.  Eao Halal Walil Lalano Aiwaari Tohulah. 

87.  Meranite.     ..Hala WaliMhe Lalani Lamuti Tohulah. 

88.  Ea5 Hala Walinthi Lalani Haiwaari Tohulah. 

89.  Eao Fala Wailoldn Latfna Yai  Apfcolo. 

40.  Dadow Fala Wailalan L61an  (Ai)  waht Bel>er. 

41.  Lahanin Halim Wailanim Lalim  Ai  lileham,...Pito. 

42.  Merab Faasi Arrlehn Loan Akar  Gunisia. 

43.  Mosina Allan Tolo  maina...01amatan Tamun Aito. 

45.  Ululi Faha Arr  suasua  ...Laran  Ai  aha Ananihi. 

46.  Fuliftili Paser Wehr fofowt.Lagain Woki MuninL 

49.  Maine1  Fas  Wayr. Lelin GakawatB  ...Clif. 

50.  Shei Fas  Weyoh Ma Aik6wa Tefoo. 

59.  Merab Buas.. Kguaor Lalan  Lijah. 

S"S 
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English  8ALT.  SEA.  SILVER.  SKIS. 

1.  Malay Garam Laut Perak  Kdlit 

2.  Javanese Uyah Segoro Perak  Kulit - 


|  8.  Celebes..; 


7.  Salayer    ) Sela Laut  Salaka Balulan.— 

16.  Menado  J  ,  .  _,  .  _  .    . 

17.  Bolang-[N.Celebes..A8ing ®" Salraka »» ~ 

,..       \  Simuto Borango Ringit Knrito 

18.  Sanguir,  Sian Asing  Landi Perak Pisi - 

19.  Salibabo Tagaroang....Salaba Timokah  — 

20.  Sulals.  GM Mahi Salaka Koli — 

21.  Cajeli \  Sasi Olat Silaka TJsnm - 

22.  Wayapo (BonraSasi Olat Silaka Usam. ...-..- 

28.  Massaratty...  J  Sasi  Masi Silaka Okonen...- 

24.  Amblaw Sasieh Lanti Silaka Tinyan - 

26.  Tidore Gasi N61o Salaka Aid - 

29.  Gani !  GUolo  G4si  •w<ilat Salaka Kaknttf  — 

31.  Galela I       °  °'Gasi  Teow Salaka Makahi...- 

32.  Liang ">  ejTasi Mit  Pisiputi Frit* 

33.  Morella  I   |Tasi Met Salaka Uliti - 

34.  Batumerah |  "gTasi Lauti Salaka As»v» - 

35.  Lariki J  "*<Tasi Lautan Salaka U'sa - 

36.  Saparua Tasi Sawah Salaka Kutai - 

47.  Awaiya  ^      Tasie  Lanhaha Salaka Lelutiiii 

Tasie Lauhaha Salaka Welifii 


48.  Camarian 

49.  Teluti 

30.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 

31.  Ahtiago  (Alfuros) 

32.  Gah 

43.  "Wahai 


.L6sa Towein Salak Lilicolo - 

gMasin  Tasi Salaka Ikulit - 


oTeisim  Taisin Salaka - 

Sfle  Tasok  Salak Likito - 

Tasi Laut Selaka TJnin 

45.  Matabcllo  Sfra Tahi Salaha Aliti 

46.  Teor Siren  Hoak Silaka Holit 

49.  Mysol Lesin Sol Sulup  Kine 

50.  Mysol Garam Belot Salop Motkehiu 

59.  Baju Garam Medilaut Salaka Kulit 
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SMOKE.  SNAKE.  SOFT.  SOCK,  SPEAR.  3TAK. 

1.  A'sap U'lar Lumbut....Masani Tombak  Bintang. 

2.  Kukos Ulo  Garno A'sam Tombak  Lintang.    . 

d.  Ombu Savha  Maroba  ....Amopara Pandano Kalipopo. 

7.  Minta  Saa Lumut Kusi Poki Bintang. 

16.  Pupfisy Katoiin  ....Marobo  ....Maresing Budiak Bitfiy. 

17.  Obora Noso MurumpitoMorosomo Matitie. 

18 Katuan Musikomi  .Naloso Maleban Bitiiin. 

19 Kanumpitah. 

20.  Apfe Tui Maoma Manfli Pedwihi FatuL 

21.  Melun.. Nehei  Namlomo  .Kuninino Tombak Tulin. 

22.  Fenen Niha Lomo Dumilo Nero Tulu. 

23.  Fenen Wao Luml6ba...Dumwilo Nero T<S16ti. 

24.  Mipeli Nife Mai  oh Nnmliloh  ....Tuwriki  Maralci. 

26.  Munyepho  ...Ydya Boleh  Logi Sagn  sagu  ....Ng6ma. 

29,.  I^so Bow Iklut Manil  Sagu-saga  .  ...Betol. 

81.  Od<5po Inhiar Damudo  ...Dakiopi Tombak Ngoma. 

32.  Ennu Nia  Apoka Marino Taha Marin. 

33.  Aowaht Nia Polo Marino Tiipa Marin. 

94.  Asaha Niei  Maluta Amokinino  . . .  Sapolo Alanmatdna. 

35.  Aowpot Niar Miro  Marino Topar  Mari. 

36.  Poho  Niar Maru Maruno Kal6i MareL 

37.  Weili Tepeli Mamot.ni...Maalino Solani Oona, 

38.  Pooti Nia Maru Maarino  Sanoko Umali. 

39.  Yafoin Nifar Malu  Malim Tupa  Meleno. 

40.  Numi  Bufin Mamalin  ...Manil  Taba T6i. 

41.  Waham rapoi Koioim  . ...Mulisnim..Kounim  Leis-anum  ...Eohim. 

42.  Kobun Tekoss Maluis Mateibi Oika Tilassa. 

43.  Honin Tipolum  ...Mulumn  ...Manino  Tito Teen. 

45.  Efnbnn  Tofagin  ....Maluia Matflfl Gallagalla....Toin. 

46.  Yaf  mein Urubai Mafon Metiloi Gala  gala Tokan 

49.  Las  Pok Umblo Embisin  Chei Toen. 

6C.  Yap  hoi Pok Rum Pep Dei  Nah. 

59.  Umbo .Ular Lumah Gusuh Wijah  , Kuligicta. 

S  8  2 
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English. sun.  bweet.  tongue.  tooth. 

1.  Malay Mata-ari Minis Lidah  Gigi 

2.  Javanese Sungingi  .......  Liigi I'lat U'ntu ... 

6.  Bouton    )  ,  Soremo Mameko Lilah Nichi 

\  S.  Celebes.. 

7.  Salayer   )  Mata-alo Tuni Lilah Gigi ... 


16.  Menadoi  Matarou Manisy lilah Ngisi - 

17.  Bolang-N.  Celebes..^ ^^ ^ ^    _ 

hi  tarn  ) 

18.  Sanguir,  Sian Ealiha Mawangi Lilah Isi - 

19.  Salibabo Alio „.    ! 

20.  Sulals Lea  Mfna Maki NQri ~-    i 

21.  Cajeli \  Lehei Enminei. Mahmo Nisim _     I 

22.  Wayapo (  Bourn.  Hangat  Dumfna Maan Nisi «.-   ■■■ 

23.  Massaratty...  \  Lia Dnrianaa Maanen Nisinen .......     < 

24.  Amblaw Laei Mina Munartea, Nisnyatfc.-    "i 

26.  Tidore Wingi Mami Aki Ing — . 

29.  Gani )  _„  ,    Fowe Ganiis Im5d Afod -    * 

81,  Galela )  Wangi Damiiti Nangaladi....Ini - 

jBiamata Masusu Meka Niki — 

^Liamatei Masusu Meka Nikin ~ 


82,  Liang 

33.  Morella  .... 

84»  Batumorah. 

85.  Lariki 


■SLimatani Kaseli Numtfwa Nindiwa  ..... 

"^Liamita  Masnma  Meh  Niki - 


86.  Saparua Riamatani....Mosuma  Me Nio 


37.  Awaiya  

88,  Camarian 

39.  Teluti 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 

41.  Abtiago  (Alfuros) 

42.  Gab 

43.  Wahai 


Liamatei Emasi Mei Nisi  mo - 

Liamatei Masdma  Meem  Nikim - 


.Liamutan Sunsuma Mecdlo Lilico  ...«— 

L  gLiamdtan Merasan  Melin  Nifan 


o  Leum Ninum Nesnim 

Woleh Masdrat Lemukonina.NisikoniM  •■ 

Lean Moleli Me Lesin 

45.  Matabello  OlSr Mateltelatan.Tumoma Nifoa 

46.  Teor Lew Miuek Men Nifin 

49.  Mysol Seasan Krismis Aran Ealifin 

CO.  Mysol Kluh Mis  Aran Kelif 

69.  Baju Matalon  Manis  Delah... Gigi - 
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WATER.  WAX.  WHITE.  WIFE.  WINQ.  WOMAN. 

1.  A'yer. Lilin Putih Bini Sayap Purumpnan. 

2.  Banyu Lilin  Put^ Sengwedo  ...Sewiwi Wongwedo. 

6.  Minu Taru Mapiiti Orakenana  ...Opani Bawine. 

7.  Aer  Pantia Putih Baini Eapi Baiui. 

16.  Akei Tadu  Mabida Gagijan Panidey TaumatabaMney. 

17.  Sarugo Tajo Mopotiho Wore Poripikia Bibo. 

18.  Aki  Lilin  Mawirah Sawa Tula Mahoweni. 

19.  Wai Mawirah Babineh  Babineh. 

20.  Wai T6cha  Boti Nifata S6ba Fina. 

21.  Waili T.ilin  Umpoti S6wom Ahiti TJmbinei. 

22.  Wai B6ti Geflna Abit Geffneh. 

28.  Wai B<5ti Finha  Panin  Ffneh. 

24.  Wai Lilin  Purini Elwinyo  Af&ti Reman  elwiny»* 

26.  Aki T6eha  Bubiilo Foya Filafila Fofoya. 

29.  Waiyr Tdcha  Wulan Mapin  ..'. Nifako Mapin. 

81.  Aki Tocha DaAri Mapidfta  ....Gulupiipo  ....Oped^ka. 

32.  Weyr Kina  Putih Mahina Aina Mahina. 

33.  Weyl Lilin Putih Mahina Ih6ti  Mahina. 

34.  Weyl Putih Mahinai  Kihod  Mainai. 

35.  Weyl Lilin Putih Mahina Pho Mahina. 

86.  Wai Riruiah  ....Putil  Pipina  Ihol Pipina. 

37.  Waeli  Lilin Putfle  Mumahena  ...Teyhdli Mahina. 

38.  Waeli  Lilin Putih Nimahina  ....Ihori  Mahina. 

89.  Welo Nlnio Putih Nihina Hihdno Ihina. 

40.  Wai Lilin Babtit  Invina Yedn Vina. 

41.  Wai-im Putih Ifneinin Ifneiniu. 

42.  Arr  Lilin Maphutu Bina WaKul BineL 

43.  Tdlun  Lilin Puteh Pinan ..Keheil PinahfotiL 

46.  Arr  Lilin Maphiiti Ab&ari,.- Olilffi  Felelara. 

46.  Wehr Selup Wewina  Fanik  Mewina. 

49.  Wayr Telilin Bus Pin  Kufeu Pin. 

50    Boo Jiyu  Fieh Motyu. 

59.  Boi Potih Lako  Kap&a Dindah. 
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English WOOD.  YELLOW.  ONE.  TWO. 

1.  Malay Eayu Euning Satn Dua 

2.  Javanese Kayu Euning Sa,  Sawiji  ....Loro 


fi.  Bouton    J  „    _  ,  ,        Okao  Makuni Saangu Ruano 

>  S.  Celebes.. „  .  _...  „  .  . 

7.  Salayer    )  Eaju  Didi Sedn.1 Rua ...... 

1 6.  Menado  ) 

17.  Bolang-    N.Celebes.. Kalun Madidihey  ...Esa  Dndu. 

...       1  Eayu Morohago  .  ...Soboto Dia  

18.  Sanguir,  Sian  Ealu Ridihi Eu» Dua -. 

19.  Salibabo Ealu Maririkah  ....Sembaow Dua 

20.  Sulals Eao Euning Hia Gahu 

21.  Cajeli \  Aow Umporo Silei Lua. - 

22.  Wayapo '  Bouru.EaO Konin Umsiun Rua - 

23.  Massaratty...  \  Ea5 Eoni ....Noshini Rua - 

24.  Amblaw Ow Umpotoi Sabi Lua -• 

26.  Tidore Luto Eurachi  Remoi Mal6fo - 

29.  Gani J     .  .    Gagi Madimal Lepso Leplu - 

81.  Galtla )  Gota Decokurati  ...Moi Sinuto 

82.  Liang \  ^Ayer Poko  Sa Rua 

33.  Morella  I  >,Ai Poko  Sa Lua 

34.  Batumerah j^Ai Apoo  Wasa Lua- 

35.  Lariki J  "^Ai Poko Isa Dua 

P>3.  Saparua Ai Pocu Esa  Rua 


Ai Popordle Lai-isa  Luua 

Ai Pocu  Isii  Lua 

_.Lyeii Poko  San  Lua 

gA'i Ununing San  Lua 

O  Ai-im Uninim Esi  Elua 

Eaya Eunukunu  ...So Lotu 

Ai Masikuni Sali  Lua 

45.  Matabello  A'i Wuliwulau  ...Sa Rua 

46.  Teor Eai  Eiini Eayee  Rua 

49.  Mysol Gab Eumenis Katim Lu  

50.  Mysol Ei Flo E'tim Lu 

59.  Baju Eayu Euning Sa Dua 


37.  Awaiya  

S3.  Camarian 

39.  Teluti 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 

41.  Ahtiago  (Alfuros) 

42.  Gab 

43.  Wahai 
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Languages  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. — Continued. 

THREE.  FOUR.  FIVE.  8IX.  SEVEN.  EIGHT. 

1.  Tiga A'mpat Lima A'nam Tujoh  Delapaa, 

2.  Talu Papat Lima Nanam Pitu Wola. 

6.  Taruano.... Patau u Limanu Namano Pituano Veluano. 

7.  Tello Ampat Lima Unam Tujoh  Kama. 

16.  Tatera Pa Rima Nam Pitu Walru. 

17.  Toro Opato  Rima Onomo Pita Waro. 

18.  TelloQ Kopa Lima Eanam Eapita Wain. 

19.  Tetilu Apatah  Delima Annah Pitu Waru. 

20.  Gatil  Gariha Lima Gane Gapi'tu Gatahiia. 

21.  Tello Ha Lima Ne Hito ...Walo. 

22.  Tello Pa Lima Ne Pito Etnia. 

23.  Tello Pa Lima Ne Pito Tnia. 

24.  Relu Faa Lima Noh Pitu Walu. 

26,  Rangi Raha Runtoha Rora Tumodf Tufkdngi. 

2S>  Leptol Lepfoht Leplim Lepwonan....Lepfit  Lepwal. 

31  Sangi Ifaa Matoha Butanga Tumidingi....Itupangi. 

Si  Tero Hani  Rima Nena Itu Warn. 

33  Telo Hata Lima Nena Itu Warn. 

34.  Telua At*  Lim* Nemi Itu* Walda. 

35.  Toro Aha Rima Noo Itu Warn. 

36.  Torn Haa Rima Nooh Hitu "Warn. 

37.  Te-elu Aata Lima N5me  Witu Walu. 

38.  Tello  A'a Lima Nome Itu Walu. 

39.  Toi Fai Lima Noi Fitu Wagn. 

40.  T51  Fet Lima Nam Fit WaL 

41.  E'ntoL Enhdta Enlima Eun6i  Enliit EnwoL 

42.  Tolo Faat Lim Wonen Fiti Alu. 

43.  Tolo Ati Nima Lomi Itu Alu. 

45.  Tolu Fata Rima Onam  Fitu Alio. 

46.  Tel Faht Lima Nem Fit Wal. 

49.  Tol Fut  Lim Onum Fit Wal. 

50.  Tol Fut  Lira Onum Tit Wal. 

69.  Tiga Ampat Lima Nam Tujoh  Dolapaii. 
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One  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Words  in  Thibtt-thbik 

English.....................     WINK.  TEN.  ZLBTBH. 

1.  Malay Sambflan ..Sapdloh Sapdloh  situ... .. .,...„„ 

2.  JaTanese Sang*. Pulah Swalas... m—m— 

6.  Bouton  )  Sioana Sapdloh Sapdloh  sano... ....... 

7.  Salayer)    '      '     """'Kasa........ Sapuloh............Sapulolisedru.........„._. 

16.  Menadoj 

17.  Bolang-J  N.  Celebes...Sio .Mapulroh... 

hitamj  &° • — Mopuro... „«««. 

18.  Saoguir,  Sian Kaaiow ...... Kapuroh. Mapurosa 

19.  Salibabo... Sioh Mapnroh Besaa. _ 

20.  Sola  Is. -». Gatasia Pdha Poha  di  hia, _ 

21.  Cajeli ;...  )  Siwa .Boto Boto  lesilo - 

22.  Wayapo C  Bonro-EsMa Polo Polo  geren  en  mum..... 

28.  Massaratty...  \  Chia Polo Polo  tern  sia. « 

24.  Amblaw Siwa Bnro Boto  lam  sebL - 

26.  Tidore Sio Nigim6i  Nigim6i  seremoi 

29.  Qani )  „..  ,    Lepsin Yagimao Yagunaolepso - 


81.  Galela.. )  Sio Megi<5  Megi6  demoi. 


32.  Liang 

33.  Morella  .... 
31.  Batnmerah. 
35.  Lariki 


jSia Hosa Huadla  .... 

{2>Siwa Hnsa Hnselali  .. 

■SSiwa Hosa Hnsalaisa 

"^Siwa Husa Husaelel .. 


36.  Saparua. Siwa..... Husani Hnsani  lani. 


37.  Awaiya  

38.  Camarian 

39.  Toluti 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 

41.  Ahtiago  (Alfuros) 

42.  Gah 

43.  "Wahai 


Siwa Hutusa Sinleusa  ... 

Siwa Tinein Salaise 

.Siwa Hutu Mesilee'  ... 

d 
L  gSiwa Vuta Vutsailan 


oEnaiwa Fotusa Fotnsa  elese. 

Sia Ocha Ocha  le  se 

Sia Hnsa Husalesa 

45.  Matabello  Sia Sow Terwahei 

46.  Teor Siwer Hnta Ocha  kiln 

49.  Mysol Si Lafh Lafu  kntim 

50.  Mysol Sin Yah Yah  tern  metim  . 

59.  Baju Samhilan Sapuloh  
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TWELVE.  TWENTY.  THIETY.  OXE  HUNDRED. 

1.  Saptilohdua. Dtiapuloh Tigapuloh. Saratus. 

2.  Rolas Eongpululi Talupuluh  Atus. 

6.  Sapulohruano Baapulo Tellopulo Saatu. 

7.  Sapuloh  rua Ruampuloh Tellumpuloh Sabilangan. 

16 4 Mahasu. 

17 Gosoto. 

18.  Mapuro  dua Duanipuloh Tellumpnlo Mahasu. 

19.  Eessadua Dua  puroh Tetalu  puroh Maraau. 

20.  Pohadigahu. Pohagahti Pohagatil O'ta. 

21.  Beteledua Botlua Bottelo Botha. 

22.  Polo  ger»>n  rua Portia  Potfllo U'tun. 

23.  Polo  tern  rua Portia Potello U'tun. 

24.  Bor  Ian  lua Borolua Bortlo UruiiL 

26.   Nigimoi  semolopho  ....Negimelopho Negerangi Ratumoi. 

29.  Yagimsoleplu Yofalu Yofatol Utinso. 

31.  Mogiti  desinoto  Menohallo Muruangi RitumoL 

32.  Husalua Haturtia Hutaro Huttina. 

33.  Husa  lua Huturua Hutatilo Huttin. 

34.  Husalaisalua Hotnlua  Hotelo HutunsrL 

35.  Husendua Hutorua Hutoro  Hutun. 

36.  Husanielarua Huturua Hutoro  UtunL 

37.  Sinlua Hutulua Hututelo UtunL 

38.  Salalua Hutulua Hututello Hutuners. 

39.  Hutulelua Hutulua Hututoi Huttin. 

40.  Vutsailaulfia Vutlua Vuttol Utin. 

41.  Elelfia Fotulua Fotol Hutnisi 

42.  Husa  la  lua Otoru Otolu Lutcho. 

43.  Ocha  siloti Hutu  a Hutu  tololu Utun. 

45.  Ternorua Teranrua Terantolo Ratua. 

4C.  Artia ". Oturtia OtQ Risa. 

49.  Fufu  lu Lufu  lu Lufu  tol Uton. 

60.  Yohmuln Yaluh Yatol Toon. 

6» Datua. 
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A. 

Abel,  Dr.  Clarke,  his  account  of  a 
mias,  63. 

Acacia,  in  the  Archipelago,  8. 

Acarus,  bites  of  the,  358. 

iEschynanthus,  climber  plants  in 
Borneo,  82. 

African  negroes,  on  the  crania  and 
languages  of  the,  599,  600. 

Ahtiago,  village  of,  360. 

Ahtiago  and  Tobo  vocabularies,  607. 

Aliedo  dea,  457. 

Alfuros.the  true  indigenes  of  Gilolo, 
314,  31 1 ,  of  Papuan  race,  the 
predominant  typb  is  Ceram,  365. 

Ali,  the  author's  attendant  boy,  313. 
314,  318,  329  ;  the  author  8 1  >ad 
man,  407. 

Allen,  Charles,  the  author's  assis- 
tant, 46 ;  sent  with  the  collec- 
tions to  Sarawak,  64;  finds  em- 
ployment, and  leaves  the  author 
tor  four  years,  203;  rejoins  the 
author,  303 ;  news  of,  813,  317, 
376, 382,516;  letter  received  from, 
646;  his  collections,  648;  his 
difficulties,  ib. ;  his  wanderings, 
ib. ;  finally  obtains  employment 
in  Singapore,  ib. ;  his  voyage  to 
Sorong,  and  his  difficulties,  570 
etseq. 

Allor  vocabulary,  607. 

Aiuahay,  bay  of,  353  ;  visit  to,  858. 

Amberbaki,  visit  to,  504. 

Arablau  vocabulary,  606. 

Amboyna,  island  of,  4 ;  voyage  to, 
from  Banda,  291 ;  map  of,  292 ; 
the  town  of,  293 ;  volcanoes  in 
remote    times,   293   (see  Water, 


limpid);  the  author's  cottage  in, 
295  (see  Interior);  general  cha 
racter  of  the  people,  299  ;  habits 
and  customs,  299,  300  (see  Shells), 
801-304 ;  clove  cultivation  esta- 
blished at,  309;  departure  from, 
349 ;  map  of,  350. 

Amboyna  lory,  357. 

Anrpanam,  152, 154 ;  birds  of,  154 ; 
cause  of  the  tremendous  surf  at, 
162,  163. 

Anchors  of  the  Malays,  542,  543. 

Andaman  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  591. 

Animal  life,  luxuriance  and  beauty 
of,  in  the  Moluccas,  402. 

Animals,  distribution  of,  the  key 
to  facts  in  the  past  history  of 
lthe    earth,!  144-149,    202-211  ; 

:■  geographical  distribution  of,  488 
489. 

Anonaceous  trees  in  Borneo,  82. 

Anthribidae,  species  of,  323. 

Ants,  noxious,  467  ;  at  Dorey,  tor- 
mented by,  511,  612. 

Ape,  the  Siamang,  134. 

Arabs  in  Singapore,  20. 

Archipelago,  Malay,  physical  geog. 
of,  1 ;  productions  of,  in  some 
cases  unknown  elsewhere,  ib.  (see 
Islands) ;  extent  of,  8  ;  natural 
division  of,  into  two  parts,  9  (see 
Austro-Malayan,  and  Natural  Pro- 
ductions) ;  shallow  waters  of,  11- 
17  (set  Races;. 

Architectural  remains  in  Java,  101 ; 
ruined  temples,  104,  105. 

Arfaks,  of  New  Guinea,  499,  601, 
505. 

Arjuna  Mount.  100. 
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Arn.lt.    5f  ,  a  German  resident   in 

for,  459. 
Art,  rodlmantaj  lore  of,  Among  bar- 

[10. 
Am  Island*,    7;    voyage  t.. 
.Mj'Jwji  In 

tt  nq.\  diary  of  the  voya. 
etstq.;  arriral  at  the,  "«2'i  . 
ploMtnu    I 

dispotwl  or  enhance 

menae  variety  of  animal  li: 

tt  A  •;  i  i..t  gl', 

Jiuiumullv 
gvvcrunu 

journey  nnd  residence  in  the  i 
torior,  -141  tt  ttg.;  map  of  tin1, 
MS 1     Urdi  of    the,    a. 

140  ; 

■ 
habitation.*,  149,  150 

UOtm 

of  noet,  air   language, 

v 

:  .'    mid 
wet  MMOnt,    4'M  ;  )■<■ 

Mi;    females  of, 

IMj 
awntaofUu 

. 
Legend   rev 

■M  : 

•17'J  : 
second  residence   il  Dobbo,  1.2; 

COHj:.  47(1  ;    inr 

ance  of  the  natives, 
derablo  trade  of  the,    i:  l. 
departure  from,  loturn 

^;«,  483  ;    tho  dry  and  jainy 
•  ;  expedition  to,  emi- 
nently uuuuu&iful,  ib.\  the  apeci- 
niena  of  natural  objects  brought 
iiysical 
geography,  43  4  groat 

oalled    Tauabuear,    ib.\ 
ibur    of    gnmll    i 


• 

part   of 

natural    aspects    »ml    rentable 

productions,  490  el  n 

alia  olwrvcd  at  ilafcx, 

Australia,  -    to,  uf  :i* 

ipolago,  13.  14  i  great 
mil's  betwi 

aoM  of  A>i.t.  14. 
Austral!  ins,    on     om     crania    and 

,  '100. 
Aiutro-M.iluy.ui    division 

.<>,     9    (aw    also    Indo- 

tii  Australia,  ni  is 

..  villugo  of,  353  ;  arrival  at, 
358. 

Ayer-pouaa,  life  at,  29. 


B. 
i.  the,  243,  276; 

Babo-.i:.  at  Batooian, 

Of  til  .  302. 

Bailci 

■ 
■ 

lands  of  tho  Archipelago  in 

tin*    Hindoo  r»  i 

. 

Ifr.,  an  Engliahman,  nuMeu? 
in  .l.-.vii.  100. 
Buinh 

hi  MiiMMir 

CO      ' 

286;    appoaranco  of    the 

C  284, 

7;  nalircaaf.  2W 
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i.ill.v.    890,    B9J  j 
;■•:  uutrilcgs, 

Baada  group,  413 

Mom>,  the  author's  servant,  107. 

Batauta,  map  of,  514. 

Ii.itu.vin,  a  nival  at,  110;  trndr  ami 
hotels, 

Batchian.  island  of,  4 ;  voyage  to, 

318;  II  j  nr- 

rival  at,  888  j  diflfti  oltiaa  <>f  ob» 

;.  327; 

tboau 

TUW  with  the  Sultnn, 
tb.;  road  I"  tli- 

■virgin  forest  of,  &;  distinct  raoas 
of,  331;  robbery  nt,  US  J  w  ' 
vcasou  ui,  il.';  nulla  and 
dancing  at.  833,  334  :  domestic 

:   ■ 
i'm.  ;   walk    in    tin-    EttMt  of,    885; 

objects  of  Qatar 

•fSCff.j    i 

■ad  of  soil,  313;  sketch  map  of, 

53! 
Batch!  in  ra  il  Hilary,  608. 
Uatrachostoraus  crinifrons,  846. 
Bute,  eatable,  884:  -n.338. 

liniu-incrah  I 
Batuassn,  village  ol 
Board,  cultivating  u,  474,  475. 
Beck,  Capt.  Van  dar,   hi:  8S0; 

his   i  uy  knowledge   of 

huajnagea, 

.linn,  157,  273. 

'muting,  199- 
201. 
Bcrwnx  in  TfmoT,  199. 

..     700     specie*     collr.  i 

•24;     distinct      (130) 

Hi"  Looflieoras,  it.; 
proper  ground  for  collecting,  56 ; 
Ism  ica  of. 

•  ■   ■!     i:     Hi  -.    coal 

WW  ks.  K,  3'),  294 ;  a  rare  beetle, 
802  ea  of,  dis- 

oorcred,  323,  824,  880 

W7  :  foaad  at    Bourn, 
of  the  Molucca*,  401;  tho  various 
species,  401,   402  ;  obtained  for 
■;o,   422;  numerous  species 
in  New  fin  in  so,  fiio,  511  •  new 
■ 
Bel  ulcus  ariel,  335,  398. 


toe  Lerden  Huwuu,  838. 
Besar,  village  of,  524,  681 ;   visit 

to,  f'-il  :  ..ccommoda- 

with  «  catching  blfda 

i.f     1  "12,    533;     their 

method  of  snaring  them,  633  ; 

the  country  aroiiud  very  hilly  ami 

•ul  at,  from  ^iiucapore. 
In,  t'6. 

',  328 ; 
led      "  \V:iII jioe'h      Sim 
Wing/  M 

Makc-a.  27,  28 J  in  Bl 

kmpOl    mi,    !.'•■! 

. 
156.  1  mln    group 

forms  of,  346 
lectioaa  of.  in  Boara,  890,  881; 

11111. 11  in  ilia  Mo« 

lin-i'ii  OJEOBTI  ol  inlands,  395; 
number  oij  in  Earopo  oowpaxad, 

ih.  j  .ioi»e* 

numerous  varieties  of, 
in    1  II  "h.  IS7,  •■ 

iag  parties  of,  called  "Sacs.- 
icli."  u8 

in  tin 1  dsptha  ol  the  forest.  487; 
shot  at  Dorey,  1 

obtained  in  Waigiou,  586;  of 
New  Guinea,  £76;  genera  and 
ape. ;  677. 

.    1  ;   range  of,   14. 

15 1  their  great  beauty.  463,  464; 

specimens  of,    >  their 

nt  "Waigiou, 

nine  them. 

52<>, 

.' .  ith  UU  bird  ■catchers 
of  Beaaix  for  capturing  them. 
632;     their    |Qi  633; 

some  of  them  kept  in  cagee,  but 
.  533.534;  method 
of  an 

BS,    149    ■:' 

i  ...    l.v 
ililb 

structure  at 
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i  WSI, 


Bird  of  Pjuadis. 
dim  apodn   of 
largest     ipeaiss     known.     560] 

changes  of  plumage,  ft 
outtx 

553;    mode  of  preserving  i' 
iWMT  Bird  of  Pa i 

adisea  papuana),  668, 
the  tine  Pnmmifl  bird     61 

LiikmacJie-i,  it£>4 ;  Patadbta 
tubru,  555,  557  ;  changes  of 
iilunmjjc,  566,  657;  King  Bird 
(PandiwA  refill), its  greet  I n-unf v, 

557,     553;     the 

(FandlBM   apecioaa),   699,  COO ; 

the  Dii'liyllodes  w  ,  5ti 1 ; 

Golden  or  Six-shafted  laid  (P.x- 
•  xpe-nnis),  063,   503;    the 
,   tho 
Epimaehidat,  orLong-bflltd  I 
ated   bird    (P 
,illw),  565  ;  SetvtwidM  albs, 
ihu    gNftt    E|iiniaque,    or 
Long-tailed  (did,  666,  5<i";  s< 
braattd  bird,  667i  668;  Ptiloris 
alberti,,P.  paradisouB,  P.  Victnriio, 
568  ;    Pan 

awes),  509;  list  of  aJQ 
of  Paradise  yet  known,  wi;i. 

!B8  they  aro  boliorcd  to  in- 
labit,  670;  the  comilriee  thiy 
Liiully    - uli.rl.it.   Hi.  ;    an     article 

of  '  m  571 ;  Mr.  Allaa'a 

voyage  to  Su!  pi  k  in  New  Qoinea, 
I  ■ '  Hff. ;  tarminft- 

tion  ol  tlit 

ml  birds,  573  ;  difflcsltiM  of  the 

undertaking,  573,  574. 
Bird-winced  butterflies.  33:.. 

428;  their  bennty  and  brflli 

336;  of  the  Haiti 
Hoat-bnililing     uniler 

372,  373 ;  of  the  K«  Islands,  419- 

vi\. 

its,  difficulty  in  obtaining,  301, 
a  of,  -mv>. 
Borneo,  largo  enough  for  the  whole 

of  Grout  Britain  to  be  sot  down 

in  the  centre  of,  and  hidden 

of  tin;  great  corn  of 

BOSS,  7;  u  forest  count  rv.  6, 
16;  arrival  at,  34  i  ■■•  SftTdvn); 
the  orwig-utau  an  inhabitant  •.,!, 


and  cy  in 

.     64 
pheasant . 

88;  m- 
scmli 
•ppi 

assembling  to  soo  the 
69;   amusing  tli 
clojKirture  from  to  B 

BofnotesJ  locality,  343. 

tn,  882;  diflir-.iilriuof  the  journey, 
885;  il  at,  888;  I^ 

sun;>  a  natives,  Sf 

■'  ■:•■,  to. ; ,  collection* 
191 ;  mountain*  ol 

Or  4. 

Boutong,  Island  of,  409,  410, 
Bontyxu  mountain 

,  an  ancient  village  ol 
Java,  104. 

I     g.ild-tjcidj 

in  Borneo. 
Broad-fruit,  the  tree,  303;   excel- 
•103,  304. 

•  nt  in  Aro, 

'.  irk,  excellent,  in  an  ancient 
■-ity  in  Java,  101. 

iilury,  607. 
lin,  New,  5. 

,  Sir  James,  at  Sarawak.  31 ; 
butterfly  named  aft. 
account  of  a  rains,  03;  the  i 
a  guest  of,  .ictor  of  hi* 

nt,  92-94.;  his  anppro*- 
sion  of  piracy,  341. 
Brush  turkeys,  14. 
Budw,  Malay  village,  69 ;  reception 
asanas. 
70  ;  proceed  to  3e  mink an 
sea). 
Bugi%  i  peacx-fal  charac- 

ter. 440 ;  traders  in  tin  f»r  East, 
375,  570. 
Bugia  vooalmlary,  604. 
Buitenxorg,  near  Batavia,  I 

111  ;  climate,  A 
village  culture  i 

':  cha- 
racter of  the  J i  thtn, 
i*.                          .',  '.'3. 
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Bupicstidic.    of  diffvi-cLt    if 

323,  324,  337. 
I'uprestis  fun 
Buttercups,  violeta,  whortleberries, 

4e.  in  Java,  118. 
Butterflies,  collected  in  Sin 
•25;  a  new  specie 
some  specimens  of,  'M ;  tbi 
biooke.ina,      (5, 
Moths);  Callip  .  113; 

BUTM.1  r,i.    1  ■!  7  1  50 ;  a  strung! 
y  of,    130-133;    species  of. 
Borneo,  Bnmatra,   and  Java, 
110- US:  in  Timor,  189, 


fly,  217,  218,  285;  CO  ol 

wbej  with 
•hose  of  other  district*,  278 
in  Ambuvua,  294;  of  Bukhi.iu, 
330 ;    ditferent    species    of,    f&  ; 

43;    capture  of,  356;  chili- 
132;  of  the 

Ke  Iiliui'l  .  i-f,  at 

Am    Islands,   42»;     lora- 

whoro   the  author's  moat 

•  .in'niui  ..  i  idscd. 

536. 

868. 


Cajcli,  harbour  of,  332;  the  town 
of,  383;  the  Rajah  of,  3S : 
enrsion  front,  ib.;  return  to, 
•  'ajeli  vi.cabuUry. 

inrfly,  113. 
rata  vocabulary,  60<>. 
CanUdai  337. 
1  unlrorou  animals  of  the  Maine 

ca*,-892. 
Curpophaga    BOsptaOlat*,  ': 
conciuna,  871,  418;  0. 
371. 
Cassowary  of  the  Moluccas,  398. 
14. 
St,  iiland  of,  3;  north, 
forest  country,    8;    reeoni 
to  Australia,   18  (we  Mar: 

, '      ■  '■',  birds 
o,    271  275;'    laamm 
ivcs  of  the. 
'ma  t.  in  Lombock,  177: 

diffiCUltit  .    :\     'i  I',     17> 


!>'s  stratagem,  173,  179; 

pilgrimage   to   the  liunoDx- 

ifi  great  Src-mouutain), 

■l«te  success  of  the 

stratagem,  182-184. 

Centipedes,  407. 

■158. 
;.   visit  to.  849  el  set/.; 
•  if,   880,  884,  514;  schools  and 
Rhoohnail  vanity 

established  in, 
ol  i 

ij    forest*   ".  i    [brat 

desert,  357 ;  journey  aloui;  the 
coast,  353';  a  perfect  desert  in 
zoology,  881,  882  j  thaAlft 

i  i twin t 

i  \  1 1.-.  889  trade  and  mi  oral  pro- 
doetione  of,  376;  great  mj  i 
trfW  of,  877;  voyngo  (ran.  to 
WaMon,  SIS  ct  itq.;  difficulties 
Of  the  voysg",  515  ei  ttq.;  an 
iadu  588. 

Cerambvx  found  at  BonfU,  387. 

CeyxCmeli,  891. 

'  'baler,  loiig-m tnrd,  802. 

Charm  osyun  ,    a.   bird    of 

I.'jilolo,  315,  33U. 

Chinese,   in  ftngapoM,   21;    their 

tions  of,  22;  Jesuits  anion: 

( hr;»tians  of  Ceram,  352. 

.    14;    etTSt  cats  of  tho  Mo 
luc-cas,  392. 
Cockstooa,  14;  in  Lombock,  155; 
of  •:  llanda,   440,   447: 

their  habits,  447,  448. 

igftt  Dobbo,  478. 
Cocki"  -irdsof 

Paradise,  554. 

raw  and  cocoa- nuta  ol 
Batchian,  335;  of  Matnbcll   . 
luxury  of,  308;  of  thu  Ke  Inlands, 
419. 

rilmlk'j,    ■    dav-llyuig 
moth.  818, 

■  Bower,  8-2. 
82. 
at  the  work 
140;  ethics 
476. 
.   supposed  discovery  of,  ie 
Timor 
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Oim]    rooki 

870. 

oomI  of  Borneo,  MS. 
UU,  arrival   at,  105;  a  cold 

ttUtl.  '  IllCt  Of 

,  L08 ;  inli«- 
185. 
Eu  net  of  uron  in  the 
l  ago,    599 ;    the 
author's   lacuauremonta  of,    600, 
SOL 
Crouioseopy  has  produced  no  cer- 
tain rsuutfc  599. 
Crew,  author  deserted  bg 
Cuba  and  Yucatan,  nem 

ions  of,  11. 
Cuckoos,   iu  Molucca,  I 
lches,  273. 

i  ■:,   village   of,  in 
HI. 
Ciireulionida,  837. 
Current,  violence  'if  thr,  321. 

.,   Tire-hens-.  I  •  m 

,  393  ; 
nwca 

■  irneo, 
39. 

35*2. 

I). 

Dammar,  a  resin,  the  pro  i 
ofirumcn.«c  forest  trow,  MS 

raits.  498. 

of  natural  production*,  11,  119, 
183 ;  hU  theory  of  oceanic  Islands, 

Baud  Incbi.  an  Ainboyncse  Mulay. 

155. 
DuvU,  Dr.  J.  R,  his  collections  of 

human  crania.  591',  600. 
Dot,  IS;  tl 

Hole 

•  of  ET«w  OdIum,  502,  503. 
D^  Hi.  capital  of  Portuguese  Timor, 

188,  882,  883;  character  of,  188; 
'posed 

coppor   II :  ■ 

bb  of  morality  at,  its. 


iiinl  ones,  of  tht 
logo  (see  A 
ran). 
Djapauiiau,  village  of,  at  Java,  109, 

Djltolo,  village  of.  81*:  forests  aod 
birds  of,  81 

BoltSlJU  <• 

arrival   at,   427;    di2ic<il- 
ties    ■  ;»   hoiue, 

articles  foe 
.    431  :    loin 

I   maa- 
us,  439;   various 
rocw  of,   Or.;    absence   o:' 

inmerce  at 
I..   439,44V;    de[i*rlur- 

143;  tradia 

second    r.   i 
I7S;  tta  improved  nod  animated 
appearance,   471  «i   s*f.j    cock- 
uui 

ialea  of 
.    172,    47«J;    iuterape- 

!iy  from    a    luag 
Ulne  -.   '177  ;   mi 

rn-tiva 
ir    leaving, 
trade  carried 
■ 
guesefort  at,  MM. 
Dog?,  their  voracity,  467,  443. 
hall,  Dr.,  in  Amboyn 
hia  collection  of  flics  and  b 
L  294. 
Dorey,  harbour  and  village  of,  480; 
a  touts  of,  497;  houae-iaild- 
ing  at,   497,  498-,  birdsh 

rrr  ronnd  about, 
501 : 
ji««b  at,  S0J  ntaJ  art 

and  butterflies    i 

bios  at,   BIO,   ill; 
,511; 
.  512. 
Dorey  vocabulary,  607. 
Drive*  at  Makcd 

a,   Mr.,  known 
King  of  Tomato,  305 ;  hia  ch* 
r,  f& 
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Dorian  and  Manguateen  fruit,  63; 
and  Dorian,  74,  76;  the  Dorian 
tree,  76 ;  richness  and  excellency 
of,  76;  dangerous  when  it  falls 
from  the  trees,  75,  76. 

Dotch,  in  Malacca,  27 ;  in  Java,  94, 
95;  excellency  of  their  colonial 
government  (see  Java);  paternal 
despotism,  254,  265 ;  the  coltiva- 
tion  system,  256;  female  laboor, 
267;  their  influence  established 
in  the  Malay  seas,  808;  their 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  improve 
the  Amboynese  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  354. 

Dutch  mail  steamer,  life  on  board, 
99. 

Dyak  hoose,  58;  Dyak  mode  of 
climbing  a  tree,  54,  65;  Dyak 
dogs,  56;  Dyak  accounts  of  the 
Mias,  69,  60  (see  Tabokan) ;  agri- 
coltore,  Ac.  69,  71 ;  hooses, 
bridges,  &c.  77-79 ;  the  character 
of  the  race  in  its  relations  to 
kindred  ones,  88;  higher  in  mental 
capacity  than  the  Malaya,  ib.; 
amusements  of  the  young,  89 ; 
moral  character,  ib. ;  the  Nile 
Dyaks  never  go  to  sea,  ib. ;  head- 
hooting,  ib. ;  truthfulness  of,  90; 
-honesty,  temperance,  &c,  ib.  ; 
checks  of  popolation,  90,  91 ;  hard 
work  of  the  women,  92 ;  and  idle- 
ness of  the  men,  ib. ;  benefits 
arising  from  the  government  of 
Sir  James  Brooke,  92-94. 


Eocalypti,  common  tree  of  Timor, 
8. 

Eurystomus  azure  us,  830. 

F. 

Fauna,  of  the  Moluccas,  895  et  seq. , 
of  the  Papnan  groop,  679,  580. 

Ferns,  rare,  on  Mount  Ophir,  81; 
collection  of,  in  Borneo,  81 ;  tree 
fern,  plate  of,  83;  collection  of, 
85 ;  immense  number  and  variety 
of,  115,  116";  elegant  one  dis- 
covered at  Ceram,  856. 

Fire  prodoced  by  friction,  325. 

Fishes,  tame,  at  Gonong  Sari,  172 
(see  Shells). 

Flies,  at  Dorey,  tormented  by,  612. 

Flores,  island  of,  4 ;  no  forest  in,  8. 

Flowers  (see  Vegetation  and  Plants), 
in  Borneo,  81,  82. 

Flying-fish,  418. 

Foot-ball  at  Dobbo,  474. 

Forest  desert  at  Ceram,  367. 

Forest  trees  (with  plate),  81-84: 
forest  "instinct,"  268,  269;  of  im- 
mense size,  841,  842. 

Forests,  unexplored,  314,  815;  of 
Ceram,  366. 

Frog,  tree,  or  Flying,  in  Borneo 
(with  pkte),  88,  39. 

Froits  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
tasteless  and  uneatable,  869. 

Froit-trees  at  Ternate,  807. 

Fonnell,  Sir  William,  his  account  of 
Amboyna  in  the  year  1705,  293. 


Earl,  Mr.  George  Windsor,  his  paper 
and  pamphlet  on  the  "Physical 
Geography  of  Sooth-Eastern  Asia 
and  Australia,"  9. 

Earthquakes  at  Ternate,  810. 

Eclectos  grandis,  824. 

Elephants  in  Malacca,  33. 

Elephomia,  of  New  Guinea,  differ- 
ent speeies,  502,  503. 

Empugn&n,  a  Malay  village,  65 
(see  Tabokan),  ib. 

Entomological  specimens,  324. 

Erythrina,  479. 


G. 

Gah  vocabulary,  607. 

Galapagos  islands,  peculiar  produc- 
tions of,  10. 

Gale  la  men,  326;  from  Gilolo,  331. 

Galela  vocabolary,  606. 

Gamelang,  a  native  band,  103. 

Gani-diloar,  village  of,  542 ;  repairs 
and  provisions  obtained  there, 
542-644. 

Gani  men,  their  knowledge  of  tho 
coast,  644. 

Gani  vocabulary,  606. 

Gaper,  blue-billed,  28 ;  green,  ib. 
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-n  attendant  baft 

■ 
ImJii  og  the 

supposed  ooppex  mines,  102,  194. 

Oooln ;  ats,  8>  4;  diacor  PTK-) 

and    teachings    win    I 

ebangasiti  tin-  dietritral 

and  water,  imd  forms  of  li  1  • . 

11. 
Geology,  lesson*  77. 

.   i.l.     !  :    n 

coast  of,  y 

"5 ;  visit  to  the  island  of,  311, 

313;  characteristics  of  the  slaves, 

311 , 

unit  ad    of,    539 ; 

eartlnjii:';  fj  »S. 

Clutiul  period,  119,  120. 

I,  ih. ;  .1  fee 

Sll ;   ferer  in  lii-'  B  rjah'a 

".  •    i'mI lections    in,    -]>>, 
11,  £17;  the  B 
at'a  cock-fight,  21 9 ;  his  dau  | ; 

."•hunting, 
sickness  at,  222;  the  vfUigfl 
and   1  22 ;   tho  author  u 

terror  to  BBS   end    DOMta. 
•  l.iiil-liiik-.   2&4;    pro;. 

vernor 
of  tho  Molucca, 
a,  Islands  of, 

804;  return  to,  rocka 

nuTDimdi  .|m-ch- 

u  nil,  871; 
n  race  of  1  ;  Unir  chief 

trod  . 

372;  With  the    . 

1.  878;  departure  fnen,  375; 

trade  of,  376. 
Goruin  pruu,  iU  mode  of  Mi 

409. 

vocabulary,  007. 
GraiiJiiiat'ipliylluiii,  a    gutaatic    <ir- 

ohid,  135'. 
Grasshopper,  gwat-shiolJc-l,  of  Now 

Guinea,  '.,"('<,  678. 
uGabboagMtha  palin,  159. 
Qudong,  11   Unlay  tillage,   01  ,  eon- 
the  women  on  neing  a 

European,  65  («c  Jahi). 


tad  of,  £38,  539. 

«,   Volcanic   action,  kr.. 

■ 
,    in     Lombock.    148- 

in 
Onnong  Suri,    excursion  to, 

1  ladioia,  a  chief  of  IximlwL 
168;  his  feast,  170;  and  rwoc-j-- 
lion,  171. 

II. 

Hasn,  Da,  I ' 

village  of,  117. 

at  II 

k-bea,  27i 
ilo. 

Miiiml        .  .11    miniature,  in 

Borneo,  71,  72. 
Honuys&ekore,  1 1 
Hooker,    Dr.,   his  "Flora    In 

latra,    136,   1ST: 

HiiOba  it*    inhahi- 

v,  Professor,  on  the  crania  of 


onco  formed  part  01 

12,  13  \au  the  * 
M.il. 
Arob 

alaifcU,  \Z 
mammalia  in,  1 40 

row,  1*1;  booted 

<««  Animal*,  distribution  of). 
Insect  jiwU,  497. 
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InsocU  at  tin'  BimmdoD  so*]  works, 

36,  37  ;  hi  Timor,  189,  l'.'u;  ants, 
218 :  I  Ion  Of,  232, 

2;o.  Ml  ;  m  &  labea, 
parison    <>i,   Mia  other  •  i  i  -*— 

tm-284  ;  in  Araboyna, 
■2:-:>;  QoUaothigol  823;  astonish - 
moal  vi»  on  obwi 

ti.;  .  889,  840 ;  great 

variety  of,  S4fi  :  '  uccns, 

401,  402;  Ijuuuty  und  numbers  of, 
t'-S.;  bargaining  for,  with  tal 
422;    ii  rttation  ,  402; 

tho  pests  of  the  ti'rtjiical  foi 
403  ;  curious  ones  at  Doroy,  502  ; 
of  New  0  ,  57S, '570. 

Instinct,  failure  of,  477,  478. 

lieauty  of  see  2tlfi  ;  even- 

ing oooanattoO]  2yfl;  ■peeitneas 

[Miami,  Now,  8. 

ion  iti  Lomhoi'k,  164. 
Island,  bon  to  determine  whether 

it  lms  over   I  men  c.omj. 
any  continent,  137. 
Islands  of  tho  Malay  Archip 
exti !. 
into  Iim  i 

and   boundaries  of,  3 ;    size  of 
scvcrnl  of  the  largwt  Islands,  io. 


J. 


Jackass,  laughing,  of  Australia,  187. 
Jtibi,  a  Borneo  village,  65  {.fee  Em- 

■ 
Japan,  sketches  of  tho  plants    of, 

2!>4. 
rem,  1*1  .n.l  of,  ■;. 

canoes  in.  6 ;  a  forest  emiutry,  S ; 

birds  and  insects  peculiar  i 

18;  rwidaaea  In, 

of  ths  Dutch  system  of  govern- 

im.'ut.  •,i-i  I  intern, 

96-W7 ;  U 

Stop]  increase  ol  f 

lntiuii.  B7,  M;  Jan  probahlj  the 
finest  tropical  island  En  ths  world, 
08,  09;  its  history  and  c 

:iV.Thion   to    Ma- 
li.nint.iiu  m,  ft    (*tc  Sourabaya) ; 


journ 

ruins   iu,  301,  104,  105;  a 
nos-  iosj;  collec- 

tions at  Wonosnbm  and  Ojapan- 
.    no    (set    Vegetation,  and 

Javanese,  lii-.  21. 
Javanese  vocabulary,  604. 
Je  .mi ..  Preach,  i  ■ 

22,  28  ;     t!i.--,  nghn<  tla-ir 

wiik.  28]   their  si  ■ 
■ 

il>. ;   a  missionary  friend  of  tho 

,  Ma  Seised  of,  : 
Johnson,  ilr.,  his  accoii  i. 
63. 

"  .1  his,"  legend  of.  in  Am, 

J  II  ill;::'  508. 

.1  III!'.         . 

J  angle 

.  158. 
Jnngle  fowl  in  Java,  Mia. 

■ 
tnnU  of, 
linn 

.  village  of,  fog. 

Kakaa,  village  of.  258. 
Kallimn  130. 

342. 
HI 
mined  on,  338,  330;  diffli 
of  the  journey  to,  38°  tl  stq. 

Ko  Island*,  7,  9,  414 ;  . 
•iu,  ...   On,  .ii.\ 

•  of  the,  117,  118;  ex- 
plorations iu  tho  .mense 
!.  pro 
nets  of  tlir,  41  y :  b 
of   the,    419-421 ;     i 

to.  422 ;  mode  of  bargaining,  (k. : 

I  i     i 
by  two  kin  ;  to* 

I  days,    426 ; 
language    of    n 

us   character    of    the, 
tap  i  if,  442. 
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K6  Islands  vocabulary,  007. 

K6  Islanders,  a  wonderful  race  of 
boat-builders,  871. 

Kediri,  ruins  of,  106. 

Keffing,  island  of,  862. 

Kema  vocabulary,  605. 

Kilwaru,  little  town  of,  862;  a  place 
of  great  traffic,  ib. ;  island  of,  875, 
876;  metropolis  of  the  Bugis 
traders,  876. 

King-bird  of  Paiadiae,  443;  its 
beautiful  plumage,  443,  444;  re- 
flections on  the,  445 ;  its  habits, 
445,  446. 

Kingfishers,  28,  157,  263;  a  rare 
specimen,  297-299 ;  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, 396,  397 ;  of  New  Guinea, 
676. 

Kissa-laut,  long  delay  at,  861. 

K  lings,  of  India,  in  Singapore,  20. 

Kobror,  map  of,  442;  visited  by 
the  natives  of,  465. 

Koia-kora,  a  boat  by  which  the 
return  to  Ternate  is  effected,  847 ; 
passengers  and  accommodations 
in  the,  347,  848;  a  snake  on 
board,  848. 

Kwammer,  island  of,  362. 


Lahagi,  a  native  of  Ternate,  818. 

Lahi,  a  native  of  Gilolo,  318. 

Luiemu,  village  of,  360. 

Language,  curious  jumble  of,  in 
Malacca,  27. 

Languages  of  the  races  of  man  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  599; 
vocabularies  of,  602 ;  list  of  voca- 
bularies collected,  604. 

Langundi,  village  of,  340,  341 ;  ten 
days'  residence  at,  342. 

Lansats,  fruit,  in  Sarawak,  84. 

Lariki,  Asilulu,  and  Wakasiho  vo- 
cabularies, 606. 

Latchi,  a  pilot,  318. 

Law  or  no  law  ?  439. 

Leaf-like  butterfly,  in  flight  and 
repose,  131. 

Leeches,  forest,  in  Malacca,  30. 

Legendary  lore,  468-470. 

Lempias,  village  of,  in  Celebes, 
263  (see  Licoupanjj). 


Lemur,   flying,  in  Sumatra,   135; 

nature  of,  ib. 

Liang  vocabulary,  606. 

Licoupang,  village  of,  in  Celebes, 
263  (mc  Maleos). 

Li liacese,  in  the  forests  of  Ke,  423. 

Linschott,  his  description  of  Ma- 
lacca, 270  years  ago,  26;  his 
account  of  the  Durian  fruit,  74. 

Lizards,  immense  variety  in  the 
Aru  Islands,  433. 

Lobo  Raman,  village  of,  125. 

Lomaptera,  species  of,  324. 

Lomaptera  papna,  424. 

Lorn  bock,  island  of,  3,  397 ;  no 
forest  in,  8 ;  resemblance  to 
Australia,  13  {see  Bali  and  Buds), 
152;  collecting  at,  under  diffi- 
culties, 159;  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  163 ;  excursion  into 
the  interior,  ib. ;  irrigation,  &c 
164;  punishment  of  theft  and 
adultery,  173,  174;  jealousy,  ib. 
{see  Trade). 

Longicorns,  numerous  species  dis- 
covered, 37,  323,  330  ;  specimens 
of,  401. 

Lories,  scarcity  of  in  Coram,  359. 

Lorius  garrulus,  330. 

Lorok,  villago  of,  124. 

Luzon,  island  of,  3. 

Lycocorax,  of  the  Moluccas,  396. 

Lycocorax  moroteusis,  318. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  his  explanation 
of  the  means  of  dispersal  of 
natural  productions,  11. 


M. 

Macassar,  in  the  island  of  Celebes, 
211 ;  the  first  Dutch  town  visited 
by  the  author,  212  ;  description 
of  the  town,  212,  213;  an  at- 
tempt to  collect  at,  213;  removes 
to  Goa  (which  see),  229  (see 
Maros) ;  the  rainy  season  at,  403; 
trade  of,  with  the  Aru  Islands, 
404;  departure  from,  405,  408; 
diary  of  the  voyage,  408  et  seg.: 
re-arrival  at,  after  the  return  from 
Aru,  482. 

Macassar  cargoes,  value  of,  481 . 

Macassar  vocabulary,  604. 
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M:uv   [iiiirun  I  fri  nine*, 

308. 

.  island  of,  mul  Africa, 

mui-kcd  difference   between   tho 

production*  of,  11. 
M:ul«ii 

Mn^iudiiiio  pirates,  341. 

>l;il. in  ■ 

Mukiiin,  island  of.  4,  320;  v.. 

•rupttcnu  in,  5  ;  volcano  of,  27  ft.; 

visit  to,  18;  M«3t  uf,  243. 
Mahometan  priest  at  Dohbo,  470. 
Mahometans  in  Singapore,  20;  of 

i  v,:im,  952;  of  &  Ke  Islands, 

435, 
Malacca,    ami    Mount    Ophir,    25; 

description  of  tho  town,  &c.,  ib.; 

iliviri 'ijiiiuii  of,  I  '. .  270 

yatxa  ago,  28;  Mount  position 
of  the  trade.  «if,  27;  popul 
curious  ehsraotet  of,  bm  of  the 

language,    27 ;    tho    works    ami 
birds  of,  28  ;  el  .  33. 

Halttnft  ruins  of.  in  Java,  1" ■'<. 

M'l",.:  J.".. 

Mulu.v  ,'.;   tLe 

author's    views  as  to  the 
of  limn   in    ilir,   589  el.  ieq. ;  two 

,  tllH 

iva  and  the  Papuans,  C82  (»« 
>vs  and  I'npunn: 
0ODO1U  race  in  the  i.-l.'iiiil  of 
island 
of  Tinier,  it:;  the  Uaok  PTOoUy- 
haired  races  of  tho  Philippines 
and   tha  Msjay  peotnsiila, 

n  «3  to  i  licir  origin  and 
;'«ilv- 

nesii 

crania  and  tha  races  of  man  in 
,  hw,  600. 
Malay  penii]  rid,  7. 

Malay  i  so  ol    fa  ns    .  B10, 
Malay  rooabulary. 
MalayR,  a  peculiarly  interest!! 

found  oulj   .ii   the  Malay 

.     ■'•   7  ;      in 

mul    house,     64    {&< 

Mala 

3X1  ;  difl)  :  puaiis, 

415  :  .  417  ; 

con!  nut    n 


425 ,    psychology  of   the,    484 ; 
wldl  W    from     tl'O    Pa- 

puans', 480;  of  the  Malay  Arrln- 
pclago,  581  It  important 

and  men'  >; 

dilTi'rent  tribes,  588; 

Malays,    £h 

istica,   ib.  ;    impusMve    olUU 

of,     fiS4 ;    different     net-omita    of 

tlivin,  5S5;   on   the  cmuia  and 

.,  singular  birds;  in  Celebes, 
268;  description  ofthc  birds,  285; 

juh!  I ■  .      I 

place,  302. 
Mniniiuilia.  it  wnnn-1'lnoileil  qnnd- 

.  208  j 

ol  i  .-i  bt 

SM;   or  N  57R 

u  1  'iK'i.uil,   in 

rawak,  B4j  138. 

•nl  of,  890. 
Maiiowolko,  t.hc  largest  ••'    . 
group,   863;   map   '.•!, 
scrip  papule  and 

j! n  to,  tn. 

Muiisin  iir.  :94,  498. 

I.  a  PortngUBBS  bird-skinner, 

. 

March,  isla  a 

8 

I  dl 

.   nado). 

in     the    II  ■' 

1 

."'76. 
Motabello    I 

of  ll 

867 

Irani 

269 ;  Btraxij 
ri'iipn  ting  tin 
ihnr  extfavunnl  n<> 
Turk 

Ifalafolkl  vocabulary. 
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Mat.-ir.un,  capital  of  Lombock,  103, 

194 
Mata  and  boxen  of  the  Am  Island*, 

Maum»luuui,  ancient,  iu  Jure,  103, 

HuwliMr,"  Dot  h 

ninLiujis,    aYo.     ill    ll, 
97. 
May] 

I  i-ivi-r, 
ll_':  a  Maideuoa  ml  113:  uollao 

OH,    :i  Ii.l    I 

hood    , 
Mcjja]  .   a  small  family 

of    I  i 

and  .  15(3. 

!>odii  of  the 

r  bird, 

waMuoei,  a  nnw  ftpccie* 

„|     ! 

;!i|'Hi.i,  3S4. 

Jit.     3D0; 
prth  ■  !1 ;   in  tho   dia- 

■ 

i   2*3 ; 
of,  244  ;  a   D 

bousa,  24-(,  245  [m  i; .. 
.  005. 
.  rilkge,  73. 

Irtnan 
I  j   Ida  farm  and 


229;  hoapi- 

- 

i  map 

i 
.,  and  bo  oalled  in  toil  ■ 

strength  of  a  \.  ;,  40, 

41;  u  mi  lt»  euemioa 

i!  tlie  two  tops,  41 ;   tho  firat 

it  in;  of  a   fal 
femal  Mh- 

wiun),  with  plat*,  41 
an  inlaid 
aifU'-tion  to  a  bear!.    V>.\    it« 


uuraiag-cn/lle,       washing.     aaJ 

illaythhup, 
or  a  -i''Kin-ia*ai, 

■44  ;  a  har  i  cuai- 

lilce  appear 
ancii  of  the  mia  ting  its 

i  vory  larg* 
-■rtiiau 
by  Ma 

,    ib.;   m  mias   attack 

i 

:  :ikiug  M  D«Rt  Ut 

I ;  iu  death  aoo 
Kla  of  walk- 
iii    ... 

ii'ir,  i,  53, 

S I ;    the  down 

■ 
huliil 

•     ; 
in   Ll 

xneu  on  the  groi 

two  aainulw  it    i«  attack". 

the  python  and  tho  crocad. 

Of    1  .    iTtOtfe) 

134. 

■ 

oil  viewing  objects  th 
,  8*4 
Millepedee,  4^7. 

aloiisis,   400;    >i 

Mimic  .190. 

Miiialu 

.Mini  "i2. 

;  traders  at  Masai- 

i  town  in  Java,  100, 
*nd  tn*,  ik 

t,   r'liu^  <A 
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city  of,  In  Java,  101 ;  idmj 
brickwork  in,  t'e. ;  BMiCBl 

n-1  ii  I".       i/v.  ;       prc.iiMitcd      fa      the 

author,  102. 
Mnln.il:,.,    In.,  |n   Ambnynn,  291; 
his   collection    of    beetle*,    4c 
S94. 

.  483. 

loblui  ,  |B   I.,.   . 

Moluccas,   the,  7 ;    a  forest  coun- 
try, 8,  304  et  s'-~  "irturo 
■  i-y    of 
the,  801  > 

largo   Uliiwls,   391  ;  tht-ir  fxtent 

uuJ  fteogntpatoal   position,  ii. ; 

mammuliiv,     or    warm  -  blooded 

it.  et   tcq.; 

| 

ii  tin;  patrol  tribe, 806;  most 

carious  groups  of  birds,  W7    I 

"mimicry,"  899;  insects  ai 

401  r/  m  I  **ttty 

"I  nrfmsl  life  in  the  fbl 

Mi.nmviia  ehnBomala, 

Motun.'hn  lurieatu,  301. 
Monarchn  t.  ■.  486. 

Mutiknys,   14<;   a  ban  - 1 - ] >| .<_•  1   mou> 

key,  in  wwpaj  with  ■  young 

orang-utan,  44,   45 ;   abundance 

and  varinty  <if.  on  this  but  it       I 

the  Bitounjoo  rivor, 

matra,  133,  184. 
Monsoon,  south-east,  in 

Archipelago,  8;    in    the    ' 

Baa,  Ml. 
Manila  and  Momalla  vocabularies, 

606. 
Morty,  island  of,  4,  31",  390. 

litres,  407. 
Moths,  in  Borneo,  85 ;  i 

of,  on  tho  mountain*  • 

88;  mode  of   making  thein. 
of  captures  in  different 

of  wcathar,  8$ ;  observations  on 

modes  of  capture,  86,  hj. 
Motir,  island  of,  320. 
Mountain  plant*,  340. 
'Mack,  running  a," curious  custom 

in  Lombock,  176. 
M  nlca,  Tillage  of,  62.1 ; 

of,  624;    hut  areetad  at,    525; 

anrom  boranlii  nan  at,  528  ;  thi< 

people  liva  in  abjeot  poverty,  62fr; 


In  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of 

TWoW,    530;      ;  f"   the 

■i     life, 

(b, 

Mintok,  tho  chief  town  of  Banco. 
191. 

itish,  specimen  of  mios 
54. 
Museum,  Derby,  specimen  of  mias 

in.  41,  49.  66. 
MysoL  map  nf.  i"'l  I. 
Rfyaol  vocabulary,  607. 


N. 

Natural  history  of  the  Uola 

Niiiui.ilixt,   plaaagraa  »f  \hc,   232, 

233. 
tTectarmw  auricr  ps,  330. 
Noctttinea  i  88L 

■t.  noe  from  the 

■  hnnea  n  1  bn  of 

1    eom- 
mltl  a 

396  ; 
m    to,    698,  atq.; 

tni  ling  missionaries  of,  49!. 
ndi 

496;     the    peopj 
coast  and  adai 

of,    G»2,    C03 ; 
;  -i'.ics    of,    Bl 

.  667;  Hamboldl 

508;  plague  of  flies,  51"  ;  map  of 

:  'Is    of, 

668 ;  With  the  i 
it  constitute  the  Papuan  , 
674;  perhaps  the  largest   i 
on  tho  globe,  lb.  ;  mammalia  >f, 
671 ; 

678 ;    tho  largest  islands  i 
cast  of,   n  i.  679  ; 

fauna  of,  . 

origin  with  Australia,  680  ;  plants 
of,  681  (r«  Papuan  Islands). 
NeyB,  Mr.,  a  active  of   Mensdo, 
241. 

gaos,  its  beauty,  844, 
lift 


IJDEX- 


Oeoak  races,  natnral  eSrlrfn*  of 

\tt— ,   aaaniprTegi   of.    IW;   lie 
inh*hitani.of,lM,167. 
Oador,  A*  chirfTiiUge  of  Coram, 

Ophir)  resolution  to  rjait,  »;  the 

tl^Fadang-beta,''  orrtoue-fi«ld, 
SO;  plants  on,  31 ;  the  eumnut. 
82 ;  tma,  foliage,  and  cofce  for 
breakfast  on.  ib.;  the  great  Argu* 
..aentof,  83. 
Onmg-Kaya,  iHn«M  of  the,  lv!- 
Orang   Si  rani,   the    name   of    the 
Christian  descendant*  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, 311,  385. 
Orang-utan,  1 ;  tha  great  man-ajw 

if  Borneo,  S3  <«« JKias). 
Orang- Kays,  the  rich  man,  or  CMer 
of  n  i  .  W- 

'-•         . 
...ptera,  bur 
kocas,  401. 

mi,     named 

i,  37. 

ho|.i.:;ucro»u».  ft 

.,    its  great 

•,  Tillage  of,  3*1- 

-,  Mown.,  a 
mlaaioinriiii,  40 1 

P. 

iviencU  Strait*,  554, 

.  geographical  dividing  lin< , 

:: ;  boys 
,,m  to  Bon- 


tan  -»r"f 


Papsri  less,  *«. 

PapOM 

Papino„ 

P«pOk>  mcnuM.  la 

PasOfe  ■!>■»«  «* 

PapdJo  wallacei,  337, 

Papua  Kowij-ee, 
of,  374. 

Papuan  Wlaa,  puran—l 
of  the,  4«. 

Papuan  Islands,  natural  hwSorT  1 
tha,  574  «*  say.;  mBmmti*  *f 
the,  575;  hirxU  ol  the.  47«  K  **. 
geology  of  the,  677;  inserts  «C 
578;  urge  island*  to  the  ***■  « 
New  Guiiu*.  C79;  the  £acn»  4. 
related  to  that  of  Australia,  £«- 
jnaeeU  of,  to. ;  plants  of.  SSL 

Papuan  race  in  Oram, 

Pjpuans,  tha,  31(5,  317;   first 
in  their  own  countr 
net*  of  the,  4  I  Ttfaw 

rut* 
chara-.tt-r  with  the  Malays,  43: 
rwrved  and  taciturn,  434;  of  Uk- 
Mahv  Archipelago,  5-j 

Ktii  heir  moral  and  k 

5M, 
587;   island  of  Ne« 
and  Am  Islands,  Mysol,  Sal  watt;, 

■  lo«lf  allW 
to  tli<;  Morons  of  Africa,  6'.' 
IM  and  language*  i 

Paru<lif;alla  naruncul: 

!i*n  birds,  ni.imn-r  of  shootias, 
48:; ;  f  in  New  Guiau, 

Paradise  pio  of  New  Guinea.  5«- 
ted  in  fullplunagB, 

ii'i- 
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Pamdiaea  regia,  414. 

Paradisea  rubra  at  Waigiou,  526, 

527;  twenty-four  fiat  ipodbnen 

brought  away,  S3<J. 
Piri.lbioidm  (m*  Birds  of  Paradise). 

•jtiot.  length     :.  i" 
PairoU,  188;   m  Celebes,  272;  of 

New  Guinea,  677. 
Poncock,  the  Java.  107. 
Pearl  shells,  the  chief  staple  of  the 

Aru  trade,  485. 
Pel.Lli,  bad  acoonata£  886;  joa 

to,  ib. 
Penrissen   Mountain,  ut   the  head 

of  the  Sarawak  river,  72. 
Peters,  Mr.  of  Awaiya,  I 
Phaljeini|iis  gramliHon,  422 
Pheasant,  great  Argus,  country  of, 

33. 
Pheasants,  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 

107. 
Philippine  Islimds,   4 ;   native   and 

■  \iin.-l.  roloaoOM  in.  C,  8;  black 

woolly  races  of  tho,  .r>&6". 
Phosphoric  light,  funking  stream* 

of,  i 

A  geography  (««  Ai 

:■■>. 

Kg,  wifd.  14,  27fl. 

pom*  of  swimming, 
§98, 

,  inn'.  121 ;  variooa, 
11,1;  several  species  of,  ill 

lid;     of     New 
S78. 
Pin,  |  vjvolty  to  the  ua- 

. 
■■•,  on  the  liatchinn  count,  31 1 ; 
Sir  J.  BrOOkVfl  suppression  of,  on 
tlic  coast  of  Borneo, 

Coast    ..I     Aril,    4315;    attack,   the 

5I-H113  and  murder  the  crews,  436, 
37. 

plant,  on  U  ,  31: 

water  in,  32;  the  l  ineo, 

81,  1 

Piita  genu,  3f>0. 
Pitta  coloraui^  890. 

Liigas,    a    beautiful  bi 
Gilol 

Mount  OpbJr  fjruaa  and 

■■her  Plants,  «sd  botlii.  31.  IS; 

rhod-Hlendrons,     ib.  ;    nngibcra- 


ccoua  plants,  83  (see  Durian  and 
Bamboo) ;  on  Pangenwigo  mown 

:.  116-118;  geographical  d 
boUou  •>!.  187,   189  tl  mq  . 

■  tion  of,  in  How  Guinea,  278. 
Plough,  a  native,  225;  ploughing, 

ib. 
PltUnags    ol     Lords     of     Paradise, 

m,    an  area  of  subsidence, 

Polynesian  racet  691,  • 

I   anil   languages  of  the, 
599.   fl 

!  .'6. 

i -nltica  near 
the  island  of,  617  <t  $nq. 
PorluguoM',      in     Singapore, 

Mali 

government  of,  in  Timor,  19(1; 
expelled  from  Ternate  by  the 
Dutch,     806;    trnlv    worn 

■ 

tool    fol     I' 

Prau,  native,  of  Macassar,  405,  40tf; 

the-  i  110,  411 ;  captain 

and  ovmt  ottltO)  <ii;  dftngerooa 

-omforta  ol 

127. 

Prmmbi  iinpti  :■  1.17. 

Prodootioos,   a  Aural    oantruta  of 

in    ihu    M  ,    10 ; 

of  dispersal   of.   11';  a  air 

CBAf 

exact  pai  dial  la 
pelago,  18. 

P.  i»gaster, 

rU    albertl,   of    S.    Australia, 

i.hiri',  in  Lomboek,  I6& 


R. 

lUcM,contrn»ts  of,  19;  i 

ichipelago,  the  Malays 
and  19,  20,  582  rf  teq. 

\*r<  Ualay    ind  Papuans):  o] 
of  Humboldt  and  PrHchard,  19; 
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indigenous  race  in  tho  i*l»cd  of 

die    black    w 
of  elm  P.'-;  '1  the 

Malay   (i»?uiiisLla,   5S9 ;   general 
i  ami  alllni- 

oeslau  races,  Ml  rt  «7- ;  general 

refl«cliu:is  on.  6V5  rf  Mf. ;  ou  the 

.  tho  languages  of  tho. 

598  d*cq. 

ttaiHi'x,  Sir  Stamford,  bin  account  of 

the  ruin*  of  Jnv_,  i    | 
lUUhnn  T<walw! 
Recent  I  -ralia,  569. 

dacon,  S3. 

.  ..U8. 
Robberies  h:  U. 

Rosen1  .  •  Gorman 

naturalist,  505. 
Bona.  1  luhmim  resident 

1 1->5. 
vocabulary.  607 
l&nw&n  mountain 
Kuataii,   a   liver  of  Coram,   365; 

Mage  of,  tli" 
Mini 

:      liill      vf. 

tonarieo  in, 
263. 
Ruw  bippelaphus  of  Jam,  392. 


& 


:  of  EastCeram,  81 

>il  preparing  tho, 

78 ;  :!30. 

Sago  palm  '77T    878  ; 

wuahiiiK  uf,  879:  conversion  into. 

food  with  little  labour,  381. 

Sago  trow.  of  tho   K6 

Wands,  119, 
Sahoe,  village  of,  315,  816;  the  in. 
n  from  tho  Malay 
racea,  81ft, 

SoIim  W9. 

v  vocabulary,  005. 
i  i»u  Islands,  vocabulary  of  the, 

ttty,    map   of,   614 

566.  ' 


Lai  wood,  in  Timor,  8,  199. 
r  1  aland,  4. 
Sanguir  Island*  vocabulary,  60S. 
Saparua  vocabulary,  606. 
Sapi-ut&n,  the,  ii'j 

Sariwak,    S: 

by  Sir  James  Brooke, 

the  Srtdoi. 

1 

•  i     i     ii  • 
James  Brooke,  9 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  natum 
L0 

Sassaks,  die.   aborigines    of    Loai- 

Savu  \  £07. 

•  •u  tho   BrU 

su. 

- 

Souna,  Malay  village,  character  of 
tho  people,  Ac. .  . 

",  398. 
by  Us, 

■  lands,  4. 

109, 

i 
301. 

■   :iu 

i  lie  author  and  hi*  men. 

My  sol,  514,  515. 
■.  40. 

Siuianjon  river,  35 ;  coal-vrorju,  37: 
is  of,  good  local  i 
•  ■.•_.    ib. ;   a   1 .   . 
the  river,  52;  narrown*»  i 
rtroB  Hula, 

ib.;  arrival  at  SeinabA-i 
Singapore,  si  ra  and 

iauuid,   20;  inhftbitanta  a  mixed 
race, 21;  commerce  of,  to.;  Chinese 
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in,  21,  22;  Jesuit  missionaries, 
22;  character  of  the  island,  &c, 
24 ;  tigers  and  tiger-pits,  ib. ; 
vegetation  and  insects,  24,  25. 

Skulls  (see  Crania). 

Slavery  at  Ternate,  811 ;  abolition 
of,  312. 

Sleeping  shed,  356. 

Snake  on  board,  348. 

Snakes,  after  rain,  in  Maros,  240 ; 
in  Amboyna,  296. 

Soap-springs,  in  Oeassa,  186. 

Social  position  of  England,  597; 
its  evils,  ib. ;  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative barbarism,  598. 

Sodos,  Malay  village,  73. 

Solomon  Islands,  5. 

Solor  vocabulary,  607. 

Sorong,  in  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Allen's 
voyage  to,  670,  571 ;  difficulties 
encountered  at,  571;  ruggedness 
of  the  country,  572,  573. 

Sourabaya,  the  chief  town  of  East 
Java,  99. 

Spaniards,  truly  wonderful  con- 
querors and  colonizers,  425. 

Species,  geographical  distribution 
of,  488,  489. 

Spice,  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  (see 
Nutmeg). 

Spice  trade  of  the  Moluccas,  308; 
enormous  profits  of  the,  ib. 

Spice  trees,  district  of  the,  308. 

Spiders,  467 ;  immense  variety  of, 
in  the  Aru  Islands,  432. 

Springs,  hot,  of  Celebes,  259. 

Squirrels,  14 ;  in  Borneo,  39 ;  tame 
ones  in  the  village  of  Palem- 
bang,  123. 

St  John,  Mr.,  account  of  a  mias, 
62. 

Sngar-palm  (with  plate),  230 ;  drink 
made  from,  281. 

Sula  fiber,  413. 

Sula  Islands,  889;  vocabulary  of 
the,  605. 

Sumatra,  in  the  line  of  the  volcanic 
belt,  4, 5;  volcanoes  in,  6;  a  forest 
country,  7,  8;  the  orang  confined 
to,  and  to  Borneo,  57 ;  pheasants 
in,  108;  villages  of,  125,  126. 

Sumbawa,  island  of,  6;  no  forest 
in,  8. 


T. 


Tabokan,  a  Malay  village,  65 ;  as- 
sembling of  men  and  boys  to  look 
at  the  author,  66;  dress,  &c.  of, 
ib.';  portrait  of  a  Dyak  youth, 
ib. ;  a  visit  from  the  "  Orang- 
Kaya,"  or  rich  man  of  the  tribe, 
67 ;  sports  of,  ib.  (see  Borotdi). 

Tamilan,  village  of,  858. 

Tanakaki,  island  of,  408. 

Tanysiptera,  the  genus,  457. 

Tanysiptera  acis,  391. 

Tanysiptera  doris,  317. 

Tanysiptera  isis,  830. 

Teluti,  village  of,  358,  859. 

Teluti  and  Hoya  vocabularies,  607. 

Teor,  island  of,  366,  413. 

Teor  vocabulary,  607. 

Ternate,  island  of,  4  ;  arrival  at, 
304;  mountains  of,  805;  town  of, 
ib. ;  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Duivenboden,  known  as  tho 
King  of,  ib. ;  tho  author's  resi- 
dence at,  306;  mountain  of,  807; 
fruit-trees  at,  ib.;  fort  of,  ib. ; 
palace  of  the  Sulten,  ib. ;  power 
and  magnificence  of  the  aucienj, 
sultans,  308;  spice  trade  of,  308, 
309;  destruction  of  the  spice  trees 
of,  308 ;  influence  of  the  Dutch 
established  at,  ib. ;  earthquakes  at, 
309,  310 ;  the  inhabitants  are  of 
three  well-marked  races,  310, 311 ; 
slavery  at,  abolished,  312;  return 
to,  in  a  kora-kora,  347;  arrival  at, 
349;  poverty  of,  in  articles  used 
by  Europeans,  492;  sketch  map 
of,  538;  voyage  to  from  Waigiou, 
537;  difficulties  of  the  voyage, 
541,  545  etseq. 

Ternate  vocabulary,  606. 

Teto  vocabulary,  607. 

Therates  labiate,  424. 

Thieving,  trial  and  punishment  for, 
440. 

Thrushes,  fruit,  14,  15;  leaf,  15; 
ground,  157 ;  beauty  of,  ib. 

Tides,  curious  phenomena  attend- 
ing, 539,  540. 

Tidore,  island  of,  4 ;  volcanic  cone 
of,  304 ;  village  of,  820 ;  Sultan 
of,  530. 

Tidore  vocabulary,  606. 
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Tiger,  in  Singapore.  21;  traps  for, 
tii>ri  dinners  of,  >f>. ;  in  Hal 

II  Mo,    39  ;   a 

tiger-limit.  107,  108. 

amfflOD  treeB  of,  ib.;  extent. 
tus.  of,  184  (*«   Coupang    an  l 

Dell: 
V:l|l|«    Of      I 

.'•98,  C&9;  races  ol 
is! inula  west  of,  689. 
Timor  graoj 

dl  mi.  203- 

20(1 , 
203-210. 
Timor  vocabulary,  607. 

••hanged  for  ii.  I  ■•.  ;  ,  128 
! 

.  837. 
lo    of,    5;    great 
eruption  of,  ib. 
lion  TftCAbt: 

Tomore  vocabulary,  605. 
Toiidano,  village  i 
waterfall  at,  25! 

■    I.   ,!■ 

.    Mr.,  mi   Englishman 
in  MflBsdo, 

i  td,   17i5  ffiU 
Cejuu) :  tin;  magic  Unit  keepn  all 
at  peace,  -I  Si*,  -1  i 
abl.  ,  18L  MS. 

Treo,  largo,  at  Modjokerto,  its 

' 

["roe  IS  -a.;,  4:35. 

■kangaroos,  6G  ; 
Tricoadyla  aptwa,  124,  425. 
Tripong,  produce  of,  I , 
ns,  15,  16. 

i    the    Moluccas, 
atmi  .»  l.irdfl,  100,  ml. 

,  899; 
T.  aubcornntua,  400, 

^.  817. 
Turks,  attranufaat  [dan  of,  anb  r« 
tainod  by  tlio  Maloy  Arch: 
gaiu,  361),  870. 

U. 

ditowi  il«,  72. 

IJU,  inland  of,  8W.  867. 


:  irv,  607, 
Cauda  lowii,  the  i>l«»t,  in  Banuo, 

Vegetation,    contrast*    of,    in   to? 

in  .1 

in  lVI.-i.i-i,  248. 

Ktlajt, 
patty  villages  in  Celeb*., 

.  in  Java,  118. 

Viv  a 

.  B3& 

i.  60i 
Volai 

CO!l 

Volcanoes,  3-7;  mud,  259;  ri 
tho  volcano  qi 

ii 

82, 

142. 

Dan  of,  301:  am, 

607. 
■ 
Waigfou,  bland  of,  7;  nytmtaa 

i 

difii 

Irut     servant*     reco  i 

arrival  nt,  526 :  birds  of  Pan*.h« 

at,   527;    u  ,,-r  at. 

Inhabits 
race,  if/.;  their  language  entirely 
Papuan,  529;  rolloct  i  i 
in.  530;  ro 

537  et  wj. ;  sketch    m*p  of  the 

voy.  f  the 

■ :  .">  d  n'/j. 

igti  of,  429. 

waugi,  blond  of,  400, 

village      of,      463 ; 
lod>; 

habitant*  of,  45i  iiu*m 

of  tlir  na.1 
reapettmc     Its :    the    an 
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mysterious  character,  470  ;    war 

among  the  natives,  471 ;  departure 

from,  472 ;     the  people   perfect 

savages,  481. 
Warus-warus,   village  of,  377;  the 

country  around,  381. 
Warzbergen,  Capt  Herr,  obtains  a 

house  for  the  author,  428. 
Watelai  Channel  452,  453. 
Watelai  River,  484. 
Water,  scarcity  of,  520. 
Wayapo,  village  of,  386. 
Wayapo  vocabulary,  605. 
Waypoti,  locality  of,  386,  387;  the 

author's  house  at,  388;  ignorance 

of  the  natives,  890. 
Weapons  of  war,  471. 
Western    Islands,   resemblance    to 

Asia,  13. 


Wokan,  island  of,  435 ;  map  of, 
442. 

Wonosalem,  road  to,  103  ;  position 
of,  107;  noted  for  its  peacocks, 
ib. ;  collections  in,  110. 

Wood-boring  insects,  478. 

Woodpeckers,  15,  16,  273. 

Words,  nine,  selections  of  in  fifty- 
nine  languages,  608,  609. 

Words,  one  hundred  and  seventeen, 
in  thirty-three  languages,  610- 
628. 

Z. 

Zingiberaceous  plants,  33. 
Zollinger,  the  Dutch  naturalist,  his 

account    of  the    island  of  Bali, 

202. 


THE    END. 
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